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PREFACE. 


TuE  object  of  this  book  ia  two-fold,  to  provide  the 
students  of  Propertius  with  an  annotated  edition  of 
a  portion  of  the  poems  of  Propertius  and  a  general 
iatroduction  to  the  stndy  of  the  whole. 

In  selecting  thc  pocms,  I  have  not  picked  out  all 
the  easiest  or  most  intcresting,  but  I  have  endeavoured 
to  make  the  selection  representative  of  my  author's 
subjects  and  of  his  stjle,  and  I  am  very  confident  that 
those  who  are  attracted  by  the  poems  that  I  have 
selected  will  not  be  disappointed  when  they  read  the 
remainder.  In  forming  my  text,  which  is  chiefly 
based  on  the  critical  materials  of  Hertzberg  supple- 
mented  by  those  of  Baehrens,  I  have  been  generally 
guided  in  cases  of  doubt  by  internal  considerations, 
which  are  our  sole  stay  when  the  relative  values  of 
manuscripts  have  still  to  be  determined.  (Compare 
the  remarks  in  Appendix  A.)  1  may  add  that  I  have 
spent  some  pains  to  make  the  spelling  as  near  as 
l>0B8ible  to  that  of  the  age  of  Propertius. 

In  my  notcs,  whether  original  or  drawn  from  tlie 
«ouroes  specified   below,  I   have  endeavoured  to  be 
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suggestive  rather  than  cxhaustive,  but  I  ti-ust  that 
they  will  supply  all  the  information  required  for 
understanding  a  yerj  difficult  author.  With  that  end 
in  Tiew,  I  have  giveu  argunients  for  most  of  tho 
poems,  and  a  complete  translation  of  the  first  half ; 
in  performing  which  most  delicate  task,  I  have  aimed 
at  preserving,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  full  sense  and 
general  style  of  the  original.  I  am  afraid  that  mj 
readers  will  find  a  certain  want  of  uniformity  in  tho 
notes  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  had  to  work  at  them 
intermittently  and  at  long  intervals.  But  I  trust 
that  it  will  not  be  serious  enough  to  cause  any 
practical  inconvenience. 

Through  pressure  of  simce  I  have  often  passed  ovcr 
explanations  which  I  believe  to  be  wrong  but  which 
would  have  been  noticed  in  a  larger  commentary. 
I  mention  this  expressly,  as  it  might  otherwise  be 
thought  that  I  was  ignorant  or  negligent  of  the  work 
of  my  predecessors.  I  have  however  generally  re- 
oorded  the  opiuion  of  the  only  English  editor  of 
Propertius,  Prof.  P.  A.  Paley  (abbreviated  P.),  where 
it  difTers  from  my  own. 

Besides  Mr  Paley's  edition,  I  have  consulted  the 
following,  of  which  the  ones  marked  with  a  star  are 
those  that  I  have  found  the  most  useful. 

*Scaligery  Fasserat  (chiefly  in  Volp^a  edition), 
*  Volpiy  Jiroukhuya,  *Burmann,  *La>chmann  (chiefly 
the  first  edition),  Paldamus^  Barth,  Kuinoel,  *Becker 
(selections),  ^Hertzberg,  Caruttiy  *Jac6b,  Keil  and 
X.  MiiUer. 
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Baehrena^  and  Palmer^s  texts  came  into  my  hands 
whea  the  bulk  of  my  work  was  done.  But  I  havo 
nevertheless  been  able  to  make  some  use  of  them.  In 
preparing  the  Notes  and  Introduction  I  hare  also 
referred  to  several  programmes  and  dissertations  as 
well  as  papers  in  the  leamed  joumals.  Amongst  the 
former  I  may  mention  those  of  Nohhey  Peerlkomp, 
Tlef/denreich,  Eschenhergy  *  LiifjoJiann^  *Conr.  Ross- 
herff,  Sandstrom^  FaUin,  *I£aupt  (OpusGula)  <kc. 

In  the  Introduction  my  obligations  to  the  fore- 
going  are  chiefly  to  Hertzberg,  VoL  i.,  and  in  Ch.  IV. 
to  L.  Maller.  But  the  greater  part  of  it  is  the  out- 
come  of  independent  reflection  and  research,  and 
where  my  facts  ai*e  taken  from  Hertzberg  my  treat- 
ment  of  them  is  often  quite  diflerent  to  his.  I  must 
iisk  loave  again  to  iM)int  out  that  I  have  often  been 
obliged  to  be  briefer  than  I  could  have  wished,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  facts  that  I  have  advanced 
for  a  position  are  generally  intended  to  be  ezamples 
to  elucidate  it,  not  evidence  to  prove  it.  The  same 
enforced  brevity  has  often  prevented  me  from  devc- 
loping  a  question  into  all  its  coUateral  issues  and 
defining  its  relations  to  everything  connected  with  it. 
To  take  a  single  example,  I  have  given  a  short  sketch 
of  the  grammar  of  Propertius  without,  as  a  rule, 
attempting  to  frame  it,  as  it  were,  i^  the  grammatical 
usage  of  the  Latin  language  as  a  whole. 

Of  Grammars,  I  have  chiefly  used  Boby,  Kilhner 
and  Draeger.  I  have  referred  very  frequently  to 
Becker^s  Gallus  and  Bich's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities, 
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books  wluch  no  Btudeut  of  Latin  literature  should  be 
without ;  and  also  to  Mr  Potts'  useful  *  Latin  ProBe.' 

I  have  quoted  Propertius  both  by  L.  Maller'8  and 
by  Paley^B  editions  (see  note  on  p.  li.) ;  and  I  have 
added  a  comparatiye  table  of  the  numbering  in  these 
editions,  and  tho86  of  Baehrens  and  Palmer,  which 
shouid  be  referred  to  in  case  of  doubt. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  best  thanks 
to  Pro£  R.  Ellis,  who  has  sent  me  from  time  to  time 
notes  published  and  unpublished  on  various  passages 
of  Propertius;  to  Prof.  A.  Palmer  for  some  friendly 
critioisms  and  suggestions;  and  above  all  to  Mr  J.  S. 
Beid  (J.  S.  S..),  who  ofTered  unsolicited  to  revise  my 
proof-sheets^  and  from  whose  observations  my  com- 
mentary  has  derived  much  advantage,  which  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  passages  where  I  have  quoted 
him  by  name.  Nor  must  I  forget  my  brother, 
Mr  L;  H.  Postgate,  who  has  oontributed  what  I  trust 
will  proYC  a  useful  index  to  the  Notes. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  I  shall  bo  yery  much 
obliged  for  any  criticisms  or  suggestions. 

J.  P.  POSTGATIS. 


Tbinitt  Goluiox, 
Aj^ril  12,  1881. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LIFE. 

WiTH  the  exception  of  his  own  poems^  tlie  mate- 
rials  for  construcfcing  a  life  of  Propertius  .^^. 
are  meagre  in  the  cxtreme,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  scattered  allusions  in  writers  of  rery  various 
dates  from  Ovid  to  Appuleius.  The  poems  fumish 
us  with  coQsiderable  information ;  but  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult  to  utilize  it,  as  we  do  not  know  how  far  we  are  to 
accept  his  expressions,  nor  how  much  we  are  to  deduct 
for  the  habit  of  vague  exaggeration  which  is  character- 
istic  of  his  work. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  few  poets  present  more 
problems  than  Propertius;  and  the  first, 
though  the  easiest,  is  the  ascertainment 
of  his  name. 

We  have  the  authority  of  the  grammarian  Dona- 
tus'  that  it  was  Sexlus  Propcrtius  simply.  Awrdim 
and  Nauiaf  to  which  in  course  of  time  Mmaniensis 
and  Vmber  miglit  have  been  added,  have  been  obtruded 
on  hira  by  the  utidiscriminating  bounty  of  tradition  and 
are  the  figments  of  ignorance,  corruption  or  confusion^ 

»  Verg.  Vit.  12.  45. 

*  Aurelitu  is  probably  due  to  oonfusion  with  the  Ghristian 
poet  Prudentios,   a   later  age  finding   no   difficulty  in  his 
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Like-  most  of  the  great  poets  of  Italy,  Propertlus 
oame  from  the  North.   He  tells  us  himself 
that  he  was  an  Umbrian  and   carefuUy       ^     ^ 
describes  the  district  where  he  wos  born,  the  fair  and 
fertile  valley  between  Perusia  and  the  river  Clitumr 
nu8.   But  the  exact  locality  has  been  disputed.   MeuO' 
nia,  now  Bevagna,  HispeUum,  now  Spello,  and  other 
towns  have  claimed  the  poet  for  their  own :  and  their 
claimSkhave  been  supported   by  argument  and,   we 
grieve  to  add,  also  by  forgery.     But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  Asisium  or  Aasisiy  the  bii*th-place  of  the 
famous  St  Francis,  that  is  entitled  to   the  honour. 
His  native  place  was  on  the  side  o£  a  hill  not  far  from 
Perugia,  as  his  expressions  clearly  shew,  si  Ferusina 
tibi  patriae  sunt  nota  sepvlcra^  proxima  supposito 
contingens  Vmbria  campo  me  genuii^  and  scanden- 
tes  si  quis  cemet  de  uallihus  arces,  ingenio  muros 
aestimet  ille  mso'.     Now  Asisium  is  situated  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Apennines  at  the  head  of  the  valleyy 
about  twelve  miles  from  Perusia,  while  Hispellum  ia 
at  their  foot,  and  Meuania  some  distance  in  the  plain, 
both  being  over  twenty  miles  from   Perusia.     This 
identification  is  completely  established  by  the  general 
description  which  the  poet  gives  of  his  native  country, 
in  which  there  is  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  passage 
already  quoted :    Vmhria  te  notis  amtiqua  Penatibus 
edit  (mentior  an  patriae  tangitur  ora  tuue  f)  qua  nebur 
losa  cauo  rorat  Meuania  campo  et  lacus  aestiuis  intepet 
Vmber  aquis  scandentisqus  Asisi  consurgit  uertice 
murus  murus  ah  ingenio  notior  Ule  tuo\    We  hear 
little  about  ksisium  in  ancient  writers.     Its  chief 

having  tv>o  gentile  naxnes.  Nauta  arose  from  a  corrupt  read- 
ing  of  III.  19  (16).  88 ;  Propertius  as  a  nauita  diues  is  certainly 
a  rich  idea.  Metumienais  (to  be  discusBed  presently)  and  Vmber 
appear  in  G.  Of  all  the  nss.  N  alone  is  sober.  Its  title  is  tn- 
cipit  Propertiui. 

»  I.  22.  9.  »  V.  1.  66,  66.  •  v.  1. 121  seqq. 
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importance  seems  to  haye  been  military.  The  modem 
town  contains  a  considerable  number  of  remains, 
amongst  which  we  may  mention  the'  portico  of  a 
temple,  an  aqueduct  and  baths. 

The  natural  advantages  of  tliis  region,  and  espe- 
cially  of  the  southem  part  of  it,  the  tract  watered  by 
the  Clitumnus,  have  called  forth  the  warmest  admira- 
tion  from  the  younger  Pliny  onwards^  The  bohl 
forms  of  the  Apennines,  and  their  contrast  with  the 
peaceful  beauty  of  the  lower  valley  with  the  Clitum- 
nus  flowing  between  rich  pasturages  on  which  grazed 
herds  of  snow-white  oxen,  designed  for  the  service  of 
the  Gods,  or  spreading  out  into  a  clear  expanse,  so 
shallow  as  to  be  warmed  by  the  summer  sun  and  so 
broad  as  to  eam  the  title  of  the  'Umbrian  Lake,' 
could  not  fail  to  impress  the  early  iraagination  of  Pro- 
pertius,  which  clung  closely  to  local  attachments;  and 
tho  sadness  of  later  events  only  deepened  the  recoUec- 
tion. 

The  Propertii  were  what  we  should  call  a  'good 
county  family.'  They  were  well  known  in  „  „ 
their  own  neighWhood,  and  enjoyed  the  '"""'• 
consideration  attaching  to  large  landed  proprietors. 
But  they  were  not  *  noble ' ;  they  had  not  attained  tp 
high  ofEicial  distinction  at  Kome*.  About  the  time  of 
Augustus  the  family,  in  one  at  least  of  its  branches, 
was  rising  into  notice.    There  is  an  inscription',  which 

1  Plin.  Ep.  8.  8.  Goxnpare  the  description  in  Dante  Para- 
diso  XI.  63  seqq.  *Between  Tupino  and  the  wave  that  faUs 
From  blest  Ubaldo's  chosen  hiU,  there  hangs  Bich  slope  of 
monntain  high  whence  heat  and  cold  Are  wafted  througli 
Peragia's  eastem  gate.  *  *  *  Upon  that  side,  Where  it  doth 
break  its  steepness  most,  arose  A  sun  upon  the  world.*  (Carpr.) 

•  Compare  the  noti  Penates,  which  I  refer  to  PropertiuB* 
family,  with  iii.  82  (26).  65,  56  aspice  me  cui  nuUa  domi  fortuna 
relictast  nulhu  et  antiquo  Marte  triumphtu  aui  and  iii.  19  (16). 
37  nee  sanguine  auito  nobilis.  v.  i.  121 — fin.  is  the  authority 
for  most  of  thestatements  about  Propertius*  life. 

'  Corp.  Inscr.  vi.  1501  and  Hermes  Yol.  iv.  p.  370. 
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Moxnmsen  refers  to  this  period,  of  a  Gaius  Propertius, 
whOy  amongst  other  offices,  was  triumuir  eapitcUia  and 
proconsul,  In  later  times  we  hear  of  a  Propertius 
GdeTy  a  senator  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  was  too 
poor  to  support  his  rank  and  received  from  the  empe- 
ror  a  subvention  of  a  million  sesterces*;  and  of  Fro- 
pertiua  Blaesus  (Passenrvua  Paullus),  bji  eques  aplendi- 
du8f  for  whom  see  below. 

The  date  of  Propertius'  birth  is  uncertain.     We 
have  only  the  testimony  of  Ovid  that  he  fhiri% 

was  older  than  himself  ,  but  not  too  old 
to  be  his  companion.  Again  he  places  Propertius 
1  and  TibuUus  as  the  two  links  in  the  elegiac  chain 
'  between  himself  and  Cornelius  Gallus'.  Now  Ovid  was 
bom  in  b.g.  43  and  Gallus  in  66.  So  that  we  shall 
probably  be  near  the  mark  in  making  him  from  six  to 
eight  years  older  than  Ovid  and  in  putting  the  year  of 
his  birth  as  50  or  thereabouts. 

His  youth  was  crowded  with  misfortunes.     He 
lost  his  father  early,  and,  soon  after,  his 
large  and  well   cultivated  estate  in  the  * 

general  confiscation  of  42,  a  misfortune  which  he 
shared  with  Yirgil,  Horace  and  many  others.  The 
indignation  aroused  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
triumvirs  caused  a  general  rising  in  the  North  under 
the  leadership  of  L.  Antonius,  brother  of  the  Triumvir, 
and  the  notorious  Fulvia.  This  outbreak,  generally 
called  the  bellum  Perttsinum,  was  crushed  by  Octavian 
by  the  capture  and  sack  of  Perusia  in  41.  This  siege, 
which  seems  to  have  been  attended  by  circumstances 
of  peculiar  horror,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
poet*B  susceptible  imagination;  the  more  so  as  it 
proved  fatal  to  another  of  his  relations^,  who  has  been 

*  Tac:  A.  1.  7f^. 

«  Ov.  Tr.  4. 10;  45,  46. 

»  id.  1.  c.  Yv.  63,  fi4;  cf.  Tr.  1  467. 

*  I.  22.  6—8. 
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generallj  id^ntified  witJi  the  QaUu8  who  waa  killed  in 
the  fight  of  the  Antonian  armj,  and  whose  death  is 
the  subject  of  i.  21.  In  this  case  he  was  probably 
related  to  the  poet  by  the  mother^s  side.  Whether 
there  was  anything  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  poet^s 
property  is  not  ^own.  He  and  his  mother  may 
haVe  found  shelter  with  her  own  kinsmen,  or  her  owu 
property  may  have  been  imtouched.  From  his  ex- 
pressions  which  vary  a  good  deal  we  should  conolude 
that  he  was  reduced  to  comparative  poverty  but  not 
to  penury  (tenues  Lares — nvMa  domi  Jbriuna  relicta — 
nan  ita  diues),  At  any  rate  his  mother  managed  to 
secure  him  a  superior  education,  of  which  his  poems 
bear  abundant  traces,  possibly  (like  Horace)  at  a  ludtM 
in  Bome.  After  assuming  the  toga  of  manlv  freedom 
about  34,  we  find  him  with  his  mother  m  Bome, 
where  he  was  probably  urged  to  sfcudy  as  a  pleader. 
But^  like  Ovid,  he  found  the  attractions  of  love  and 
poetry  too  strong ;  or,  as  he  puts  it  himself,  ' ApoUo 
forbade  him  to  thunder  phrases  in  the  frenzied  forum ' 
(v.  1.  134). 

Soon  afterwards  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Lycinna,  We  do  not  know  who  she  was,  lucirma 
nor  how  long  the  attachment  lasted.  It  ««<«*"•««<• 
is  however  probabld  from  the  way  in  which  Propertius 
speaks  of  her  that  his  heart  was  not  seriously  engaged, 
though  she  seems  subsequently  to  have  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Cynthia  and  been  exposed  to  all  her  powers 
of  persecution  (uexandi)  \  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose  that  Fropertius  was  idle  during  this  period.  He 
was  probably  engaged  in  studying  Greek  and  Boman 
litcrafcure  and  antiquities,  and  eaming  the  name  of 
doctus,  to  which  no  Boman  poet  has  a  betfcer  right 
than  he.  It  is  also  possible  that  he  may  have  written 
some  of  the  archaeological  poems  in  the  fif  th  book. 

>  iT.  13  (16).  8—10, 43, 
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But  the  miatress  of  his  life  and  the  directress  of 
his  inspiration  was  now  to  appear  upon  cwohia 
the  -scene,  thg^^^Dlous  Ctnthia.  Her  real  ouachment. 
>  name  was  (Mo8^^  and  she  was  a  native  of  Tibur'. 
But  her  cohtHtttm  in  life  has  been  a  much  disputed 
question.  There  is  now  however  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  she  was  a  courtesan  of  the  higher  class.  AU  the 
evidence  points  in  this  direcfcion.  Her  accomplish- 
ments  which  were  thpse  of  a  Thais,  her  house  in  the 
Subura',  the  occurrence  of  scenes  like  those  in  i.  3, 
III.  27  (21),  31  (25),  V.  8,  the  mention  of  a  Zena  (v.  5), 
and  above  all  the  fact  that  Propertius  could  not  have 
married  her,  admit  of  no  other  explanation^  But, 
though  a  merttrvc^  she  was  not  an  ordinary  one.  She 
had  inherited  literary  distinction  from  her  grand- 
father,  probably  the  poet  Hosiim^  who  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  IUyrian  war  of  178,  and  flourished  about  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi'.  Of  her  personal  appearance 
Propertius  has  left  us  glowing  accounts*.     She  was 

*  Appul.  Apol.  p.  416.  '  v.  7.  83. 

*  We  do  not  know  how  large  an  establishment  she  had 
there.  Eight  slaves  ore  mentioned  by  name  in  v.  7.  35  sqq., 
73  sqq.  one  of  whom,  Lygdamus,  was  probably  a  present  from 
Ftopertius.  Horace  puts  the  minimnm  for  a  man  at  ten, 
Sat.  1.  3. 12.  She  had  no  near  relations  alive  with  the  ezcep- 
tion  of  her  mother  and  sister  (n.  6.  11,  12)  who  probably  died 
before  her,  or  they  would  have  been  mentioned  in  v.  7.  Gom- 
pare  iii.  11.  11  (9.  83)  cum  tibi  nec  frater  nec  sit  tibi  filiuM 
uUus,  <&c.  whidi  is  a  way  of  saying  that  she  had  no  male  pro- 

.    teotors. 

<  We  shall  not  be  doing  any  wrong  to  the  gem  Uostia  in 
adopting  this  supposition.  The  only  members  of  it  that  we 
have  records  of  were  far  from  reputable:  e.g.  L.  Hostius  was  the 
first  parridde  after  the  Pnnic  war  (Plutar(£  Bomul.  22). 

*  See  IV.  20.  8  splendidaque  a  docto  fama  refulget  auo. 
Some  fragments  of  this  poem  have  been  preserved.  Here  is 
one  from  Festus  s.  v.  tescai  Hostius  belli  Ififtrict  1.  1:  per 
gentes  alte  aetherias  atque  auia  tesca  perque  uolabis  templa 
antiqua  deum.    It  was  written  in  an  arcmaic  style. 

*  u.  2.  5  sqq.,  8i  9  sqq.,  lu.  8.  23,  24.    Allusions  to  the 
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tall,  stately,  and  well  proportioned,  with  long  tapering 
hands,  a  clear  red  and  white  complexion,  dark  brown 
hair  and  brilliant  black  ejes.  Her  eyes  especially 
and  her  graceful  movements  are  the  theme  of  the 
poefs  perpetual  admiration.  To  these  she  added 
other  attractions.  She  was  a  skilful  player  and  ac- 
complished  danccr  and  an  adept  in  the  processes  of 
the  loom.  She  had  inherited  a  taste  for  poetry  too, 
and  wrote  verses  whose  merits  she  did  not  underrate  \ 
Of  her  character  we  cannot  form  so  favourable  an 
estimato,  at  aiiy  rate  if  we  beliove  what  hcr  lover 
says.  She  had  all  the  faults  of  her  clasa — £cklenesS) 
avaricCy  and  an  excessive  love  of  finery.  To  these 
she  added  a  very  violent  temper,  which  often  veuted 
itself  in  slander  of  those  who  had  offended  her.  It  is 
curious  thieit  we  hesir  nothing  of  her  good  qualities. 
Probably  she  had  some.  At  any  rate  she  seems  to 
have  entertained  for  Fropertius  all  the  a^ection  of 
which  she  was  capable*. 

beaaty  of  her  eyes  ocour  again  and  again,  beginning  with  fhe  ,^ 
veiy  first  line,  Cynthia  prima  suIb  misemm  me  cepit  oeellU, 

^  n.  8.  21  et  sua  oum  antiquae  oommittit  Bcripta  Corinnae, 
canmna  quae  quinis  (Bossberg)  non  putat  aequa  suis,  For  her 
accomplishments  see,  besides  the  passages  cited,  i.  2. 27  sqq.,  it. 
19  (20).  7,  8.  He  frequently  calls  her  docta  puella,  e.  g.  iii.  2.  6. 

'  I  am  not  responsible  for  this  not  very  flattering  portrait. 
It  is  drawn  from  Propertius  himself.  Possibly  it  needs  mitiga- 
tion  in  some  respects.  It  must  be  remembcrcd  hcre,  as  else- 
where,  that  we  have  only  one  side  of  the  picture  and  that 
independent  evidence,  if  we  had  it,  might  deprive  Cynthia  of 
Bome  of  her  -wonderful  charms,  but  restore  her  some  amiable 
traits.  For  her  fickleness  see  the  subsequent  history  and  com- 
pare  also  i.  15;  16.  ii.  6  (where  he  says  she  had  as  many 
lovers  as  Lais,  Thais  or  Phiyne);  8  ;  9.  iii.  14  (12);  20  (17) ;  80 
(24).  Her  love  of  money  resulted  from  her  love  of  ornament. 
Propertius  often  oomplains  of  both;  e.g.  iii.  8  (7).  11,  12 
'Cynthia  does  not  care  for  ofBce  or  distinction.  8he  always 
weighs  her  lover^s  purse'  (semper  amatorum  ponderat  una 
nntifh  iii.  11. 1  (9.  23)  sqq.  Sometimes  his  complaints  seem 
just  (i.  15) ;  sometimes  they  are  amusing  iii.  18  (15).  11  et  modo 
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We  do  not  know  how  she  bocame  acquainted  with 
Fropertius.     Possibly  she  heard   o£  him 
through  Lycinna ;  possibly  the  young  poet  ^^SnexioL^ 
may  even  then  have  gained  a  namc  auiongst 
his  private  acquaintances  which  attracted  the  poetic 
Cynthia*     It  is  certain  that  she  made  the  fii*st  proffers 
of  affection,  and  proposed  to  the  poet  that  he  should 
supply  the  place  o{  a  lover  who  had  just  deserted 
her  to  go  to  Africa*.     To  these  he  eagerly  responded ; 
for  he  was  captivated  by  the  beauty  and  charms  of 
Cynthia.     The  disparity  o£  their  ages — for  she  was  a 
good  deal  older  than  he — was  not  felt  to  be  a  bar,  and 
may  have  been  an  attraction.     The  intijnacy  began  in 

pauonis  caudae  flabella  superbae  et  manibus  dura  fngus  habere 
pila  et  cupif  iratum  talos  me  poscere  ebumos  quaeque  nitent 
Saora  uilia  dona  Via.  But  we  gather  from  wbat  he  says  him- 
self  that  he  knew  these  to  be  common  failings  (iii.  8  (7).  17 — 
20)  and  that  he  had  less  cause  than  others  to  complam.  For 
he  was  exceptionally  favoured  ;  see  e.g.  i.  8  and  notes,  and  iii. 
13  (11).  25,  26  'I  have  never  bought  ^our  preference  by  rich 
||^ts  ;  quicquid  eram,  hoc  animi  gratia  magna  tui';  and  he 
mdulged  her  taste  for  magnificence  himself,  e.g.  n.  3.  15,  16 
neo  si  qua  Arabio  lucet  bombyce  puella — non  sum  de  nihilo 
blajidus  amator  ego  (*it  costs  me  something  to  be  an  attraotive 
lover';  P.*s  translation  is  wrong).  His  somewhat  voluptuous 
nature  was  sensible  to  the  charms  of  attire.  He  associates  his 
first  conquest  with  a  particular  dress,  qua  primum  oeulos  cepiati 
u««t6  Properti  indue,  neo  uacuum  florerelinquecaput  iv.  9  (10)  • 
15 ;  perhaps  the  purple  tunio  of  in.  27 -(21).  26  non  illa  mihi  for- 
mosior  umquam  uisa,  neque  ostrina  oum  fuit  in  tunica,  Her 
violent  temper  too  pleased  him:  he  regarded  its  outbursts  as 
proofs  that  her  heart  was  really  touched  iv.  7  (8),  esp.  10  nam 
sine  amore  graui  femina  nulla  dolet,  28  semper  in  irata 
pallidus  esse  uelim.  But  when  she  was  seriously  angiy,  he 
felt  it  as  saeuitia  (i.  8. 18).  For  her  love  of  slander  see  i.  4. 
18  sqq.  sciet  haeo  insana  puella  et  tibi  non  tacitis  uocibus 

hostis  erit et  te  circum  omnes  alias  irata  puellas  differet;  of. 

in.  17  (14).  17 ;  18  (15).  7  and  10.  It  was  her  personal  attrao- 
tions  that  kept  Propertius  at  her  side.  He  tells  her  so  himself^ 
IV.  7  (8).  85  gaude  quod  nullast  aeque  formosa,  dolere*  ai  qua 
foreti  nuno  sis  iure  superba  lioet. 

^  See  IV.  20  whioh  was  written  on  the  occasion. 
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28.     For  Tiro  hare  poems  addressed  to  Cynthia  from  28  ^ 
to  23y  and  Propertius  tells  us  his  '  faithfui  servitude ' 
lasted^t70  years,  which  is  probably  exclusiye  of  a  year 
of  separatiun*. 

For  two  years  hardly  a  cloud  marred  the  serenity 
of  the  lovers*  day.  There  were  no  doubt 
the  usual  quarrel;*,  partings,  and  recon-  ^rstpeHod. 
ciliations;  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  possible  that 
Cynthia  would  be  tempted  by  the  splendid  offers  of  a 
Praetor  to  accompany  him  abroad.  But  Cynthia  was 
true  to  her  self-chosen  lover,  and  the  Praetor  had  to 
depart  alona  Propertius  on  his  part  was  equally 
firm  in  resisting  the  solicitations  and  expostulations 
by  which  his  father's  fiiends'  sought  to  draw  him 
away  from  his  mistress.  The  majority  of  the  elegies 
in  the  first  book  are  the  outcome  of  this,  the  most  <. 
fortunate  period  o£  his  attachment ;  and  in  their  tone 
they  ^ffer  widely  from  the  rest.  There  is  a  noticcable 
absence  of  the  bittemess  which  pervades  some  of  the 
later  Cynthia  elegies;  they  are  gentler,  tenderer, 
and  more  trustful.  Another  source  of  anxiety  also 
passed  away.  Afber  his  power  was  established  and 
his  victory  over  his  rivals  magnificently  celebrated, 
Augustus  tumed  his  attention  to  social  reforms.  The 
evil  which  called  most  clamorously  for  redress  was 
the  wide  prevalence  of  celibacy  and  the  moral  cor- 
mption  which  it  at  once  betokened  and  aggravated.  ^ 
Augustus  brought  f orward  a  repressive  measure,  of  the 
same  tendency  as  the  one  passed  in  b.c.  18,  infiictiug 
severe  penalties  on  those  who  continued  obstinately 
in  the  single  estate'.  This  would  probably  have  parted 
thc  lovera,  as  Propertius  in  spite  of  his  protcstations 

^  IV.  25.  3  quinque  tibi  potui  seruire  fideliter  annos. 

«  I.  1.  25,  IV.  24.  9. 

'  The  measure  is  generally  placed  in  b.o.  27.  It  is  probably 
referred  to  in  i.  8.  21  (n.),  and  it  is  the  subject  of  u.  7,  which 
was  written  some  time  after  the  law  had  been  proposed  (▼.  2 
quondam  edicta). 

P.  P.  c 
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would  have  beeu  uuable  to  resiat  au  imperial  edict^ 
aud  he  could  uot  legally  marry  a  womau  of  Cyuthia's 
clas8\  But  the  dauger  passed,  aud  thelaw  was  allowed 
to  drop  {auhlata)  iu  cousequeuoe  of  the  opposition 
which  it  enoouutered  aud  the  pressure  of  external 
affairs. 

But  this  mutual  happiuess  was  now  to  be  broken 
up.  Propertius  fell  away  from  his  faith.  sepanuumfor 
His  defection  was  severely  puuished.  « *<«*•• 
He  was  banished  from  his  mistress'  presence  for  a 
year'.  We  must  suppose  that  Cynthia's  feelings  were 
deeply  piqued  and  eveu  wounded  by  this  conduct,  as 
she  visited  it  with  a  punishment  which  she  did  not 
extend  to  later  infidelities. 

The  separation  seems  to  have  quite  unbalanced 
PropertiuSy  and  partly  to  still  the  cravings  of  an 
unsatisfied  passion,  aud  partly  in  retaliation  for 
Cf7nthia's  severity,  he  plunged  into  reckless  dissipa- 
tion'.  But  all  iu  vain.  His  passion,  to  which  absence 
had  only  given  a  double  intensity,  gaye  him  no  rest, 
until  exhausted  by  its  owu  efforts  it  gradiially  sank 
into  a  duU  and  resourceless  despair.  This  stupor  of 
grief  is  embodied  in  the  elegy  which  was  afterwards 
prefixed  to  Book  i.,  and  which  forms  the  most  gloomy 
opening  to  a  book  of  love  poems  that  can  well  be 
conceived. 

About  the  beginning  of  25  a  reconciliation  took 
place ;  aud  soon  after,  perhaps  as  a  peace-  jucaneniation, 
offering  to   Cynthia,  the  first  book  was  Secmd  perUxL 
published  and  inscribed  with  her  name :  and  imme- 
diately  gained  for  its  author  and  its  subject  a  wido 

^  Ulpiaii  qaoted  by  Hertzberg  i.  p.  86. 

*  ly.  15  (16).  9  peccaram  semel  et  totum  som  pulsns  in 
annum, 

*  Lachmann^s  ezplanation  of  the  circumstances  of  i.  1 
seems  to  me  unqnestionably  correct.  See  his  introduction. 
Hertzberg*8  caution  however  as  to  the  unoertainty  of  the  data 
mu8t  be  bome  in  mind. 
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andendaring  repniation'.  Soon  after  ihis  Properidus^ 
mother  died.  Her  son  had  carefuUj  tended  her  de- 
dining  years,  and  though  she  is  onlj  three  times 
mentioned  in  the  poems',  we  can  gather  from  incidental 
expressions  that  this  was  a  labour  of  love. 

The  intimacj  thus  renewed  lasted  for  three  years. 
For  the  first  few  months  all  was  sunshine.  Compare 
II.  3.  3  sqq.  with  iii.  13  (11).  21  sqq.  septima  iam 
plenae  deducitur  orbita  lunae,  cum  de  me  et  de  te  com- 
pita  nuUa  taeent;  interea  nobis  non  numquam  ianua 
moUis,  &C.  But  the  bond  had  been  too  severelj 
strained  for  this  to  last.  Though  it  seems  that  neither 
partj  now  deroanded  from  tho  other  a  single  devotion, 
yet,  when  either  fell  back  into  old  ways,  retaliations 
and  recriminations  could  not  fail  to  ensue:  iii.  8  (7), 
cf.  30  (24).  The  Praetor  retumed  from  IUjricum,  and 
found  Cynthia  more  compliant  than  formerly ;  and  Pro- 
pertius  consoled  himself  with  a  PhyUia  or  a  Teia  (v.  8. 
31  sqq.).  Besides  Propertius  was  awaking  to  a  sense 
of^the  turpitude  of  a  connexion  which,  though  ex- 
cusable  in  a  youth,  was  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  a 
more  advanced  aga  Thus  we  find  him  in  iv.  21  con- 
templating  or  undertaking  a  voyage  to  Athens  to  find 
in  its  distractions  a  cure  for  his  degrading  passion. 
So  in  iv.  16  (17)  he  would  seek  a  remedy  in  the  ^^otency 

^  m.  18  (15).  1  cnm  sis  iam  notofabula  libro  et  tua  sit  toto 
Cynthia  Ucta  foro^  Mart.  14.  189  Cynthia,  facundi  carmen 
iauenile  Properti,  a^cepit  famam  nec  mmus  ipsa  dedit. 

'  Yiz.,  11.  8.  3,  ni.  13  (11).  15,  i.  11.  21  an  mihi  sit  maior 
earae  eustodia  matris?  Gompare  the  sympathy  which  Proper- 
tins  shews  with  a  mother*s  feelings  in  the  Paetus,  Marcellus 
and  Comelia  elegies,  and  the  nsage  of  mater  and  matemus. 
There  is  nothing  similar  in  the  case  of  pater  tknd  patemust  as 
we  might  expect  from  Propertius  havmg  lost  his  father  so 
early.  We  do  not  know  precisely  when  ms  mother  died:  bnt 
he  had  lost  both  parents  when  iii.  13  (11)  was  written,  i.e.  six 
months  after  the  first  book  was  published,  v.  15  ossa  tibi  iuro 
per  matrit  et  ossa  parentis;  si  fallo,  einit,  heu,  sit  mihi  uterque 
graois. 

e2 
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of  Bacchus.  If  we  suppose,  as  I  think  we  may^  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  poems  in  Book  iv.  (iii.)  are  later  than 
those  in  Books  ii.  and  iii.  (Bk.  ii.),  we  maj  see  in  its 
quiet  beauty  and  measured  tone,  as  contrasted  with  their 
bui^sts  of  anger  and  jubilant  outcries,  a  sign  that  the 
end  was  near. 

AU  the  same  the  last  two  elegies  of  Book  iv.  jar  us 
with  a  harsh  surprise.  By  tbis  time  love  seeand  separa- 
has  cooled  almost  to  indifference.  The  ^^ 
glamour  which  no  friondly  counsels,  no  remedies,  nay 
no  aid  from  supematural  powers  could  dispel,  has  van- 
ished  of  itself.  The  blaze  and  the  heat  of  passion  are 
extinct;  and  Propertius  takes  the  cinders  and  flings 
them  coolly  and  contemptuously  away.  'Woman'  (he 
nowhere  else  uses  this  slighting  form  of  address),  your 
reign  is  over.  .  My  shameful  hallucination  is  past. 
Go  to  a  loveless  old  age  to  be  flouted  by  others  as  you 
have  flouted  me\' 

This  separation  probably  took  place  in  b.c.  23 
which  is  the  last  year  to  which  we  can  assign  any  of 
the  Cynthiau  elegies*.  Cynthia  survived  the  separa- 
tion,  but  not  for  long^  As  we  have  alreadv  said,  she 
was  considerably  older  than  Propertius,  and  had  al- 
ready  had  an  illness  in  which  her  life  was  despaired  o£\ 

Whether  a  reconciliation   took  place  befoi*e  her 
death  tums  on  the  interi^retation  of  v.  vii.,  subsequent 
a  poem  f uU  of  difliculties  which  have  been  MHwif, 
neglected  by  the  commentators. 

1  These  ezpressions  seem  to  U8  harsh  and  crael  in  the 
eztreme.  £ut  the  ancient  Qreeks  and  Bomans  were  destitute 
of  chivalry :  and  Propertius  may  even  compare  fayourably  with 
the  cold-blooded  exultation  of  Horace  in  similar  cases,  Od.  1.  25, 
4.13. 

*  See  below,  p.  lii. 

^  She  probably  died  before  b.o.  18.  The  longer  we  suppose 
her  to  have  lived,  the  less  likely  was  the  reconciUation  to  have 
taken  place. 

*  III.  24  seqq.  (20)  compared  with  ii.  9.  25 — 27. 
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It  reprosento  ihe  flpirit  of  Cyntliia  as  appearing  iii 
a  dream  to  the  poet  shortly  afber  her  „  .  ,. 
death.  In  it  she  rebukes  him  for  so  soon  ofBook  r. 
forgetting  their  love  (13—22)  and  for  his  ^*^*- 
carelessness  in  superintending  her  funeral  (23 — 34). 
She  insinuates  that  her  death  has  been  caused  by 
poison  and  that  the  torture  test  should  be  applied  to 
her  slaves  (35 — 38).  She  accuses  Propertius  of  ex- 
alting  to  her  place  a  rival  of  the  lowest  class,  whose 
narae  we  are  told  in  v.  72  was  Chloria^  and  allowing 
her  to  wreak  her '  malice  on  Cynthia^s  slaves  and  to 
melt  down  the  gold  statuette  which  she  had  taken 
from  the  buming  pyre  (39 — 48).  Then,  after  saying 
she  will  not  chide  Propertius  although  he  deserves  it, 
she  passes  on  to  describe  her  lot  in  the  world  below 
(49 — 70).  Then  she  gives  him  some  instructions.  Her 
nurse  Parthenie  is  to  be  shielded  from  want  in  her 
declining  years;  Latris,  her  favourite  maid,  is  not  to 
wait  ou  a  new  mistress.  Propertius  is  to  burn  the 
verses  he  has  written  in  her  honour.  Lastly  he  is  to 
clear  away  the  ivy  which  is  strangling  her  in  her  tomb 
by  the  Anio,  and  write  upon  it  an  epitaph  which  she 
dictates  (71 — 86).  And  now  she  must  leave  him: 
for  the  morn  is  approaching.  But  it  is  only  for  a 
while.  Though  he  is  another's  now,  he  will  soon  be 
hers.  'Mine'  she  iadds  in  a  ghoulish  line:  mecum  eris 
et  mixtis  ossihus  ossa  teram,     And  then  sho  vanishes. 

Can  anyone  read  tbis  poem  and  suppose  that  the 
last  two  elegies  of  Book  iv.  represent  the  final  act  of 
the  Cynthia  drama?  And  even  supposing  that  her 
death  had  so  far  sofbened  Propertius  that  this  sym- 
pathy  and  even  this  self-reproach  was  possible,  can  we 
neglect  precise  expressions  like  those  in  vv.  5,  6  and 
14  in  te  iam  uires  somnus  habere  potest?  Why  the 
iamj  if  they  had  been  parted  for  years?  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  compels  us  to  conclude  that  the  lovers 
were  reconciled  once  more.     Possibly  Cynthia  finding 


:^ 
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her  health  declining  recalled  her  ancient  loyer,  and  he 
remombering  only  her  kindness  and  forgetting  her 
faults,  sofbened  bj  time  and  absence,  came  once  more 
to  help  her  in  her  need,  and  stood  by  the  sick  bed  as 
in  the  olden  time.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
contcnts  of  the  poem?  Can  -we  pretend  that  it  is  pure 
poetic  fiction,  that  the  persons  who  crowd  it^  Chlorisy 
Petale,  Nomas,  «bc.,  its  detail  of  circumstance,  its  air 
of  life  and  reality  are,  after  all,  mere  phantasmagoria 
and  as  shadowy  as  the  vanishing  Cynthia  herself) 
Better  say  that  the  poem  is  a  fictitious  account  of  an 
imaginary  occurrence,  and  that  Cynthia  did  not  die 
nor  Propertius  celebrate  her  death  ^  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  we  give  unquestioning  beliof  to  the  voice 
from  the  tomb)  Shull  we  suppose  that  Propertius 
had  sought  a  new  mistress,  ere  the  ashes  of  the  first 
were  cold  in  their  urn,  to  occupy  her  place  in  her  house 
and  to  tyrannize  over  her  faithful  slaves,  that  he  had 
neglected  the  poor  ceremonies  which  custom  claimed 
for  the  dead,  and  demanded  from  an  heir,  nay  that  he 
had  suspected  that  there  was  poison  in  her  death  and 
had  not  tracked  the  odious  suspicion?  Then,  in  spite 
of  the  preceding  history,  we  shall  have  no  scruple  in 
believing  Cynthia  when  she  solemnly  avers  that  she 
has  kept  her  faith  to  Pi-opertius  (vv.  61 — 54). 

If  we  would  rightly  estimate  the  meaning  of  this 
poem,  we  must  keep  several  considerations  before  ns. 
First  we  must  allow  for  that  propensity  to  exaggeration 
>  in  Propertius,  which  is  always  leading  him  to  overstate 
and  overoolour,  aud  of  which  we  shall  speak  anon. 
Again  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  presenting 

<^  This  would  at  least  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  Proper- 
tian  genius  whose  ordiaary  tendency  is  to  make  the  circom- 
stantial  vague  and  not  vice  versa,  We  may  account  for  the 
difference  in  this  and  some  other  oases  by  supposing  that  tha 
vividness  and  singularity.of  the  events  had  photographed  their 
smallest  details  upou  his  memory. 
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Cynthia^s  case,  and  realizing  it  yividlj  and  poetically. 
Lastly  we  must  deduct  Bomething  for  the  self-upbraid* 
ings  of  grief  and  bereavement,  and  we  must  remember 
that  in  such  a  case  it  is  in  large  measure  true  that 
qui  s^ctcctise  s^exctbse,  To  sum  up,  I  think  we  inay 
fairly  state  the  circumstances  of  this  poem  as  follows. 
Cjnthia  had  died  shortly  before  it  was  written,  from 
an  illness  whose  origin  was  obscure*,  leaving  to  Pro- 
pcrtius  the  disposal  of  her  effects  and  the  arrangements 
for  her  burial.  In  the  prostration  of  his  grief  he 
seems  not  to  have  superintended  the  execution  of  his 
instructions  for  the  funeral  and  to  have  allowed  a 
certain  Chloris,  otherwise  unknown,  to  usurp  an  un- 
authorised  authoritj  over  the  household.  And  this 
poem  is  an  expression  of  contrition  and  an  eamest  of 
reparation. 

Thus  ended  an  intimacy  which  is  for  us  bj  far  thej 
most  important  incident  of  Fropertius'  life.  Without| 
the  stimulus  of  his  love  and  without  tlie  sjmpathy  andj 
encouragement  of  his  beloved  his  genius  might  neverl 
have  broken  the  crust  of  lethargy  which  covered  it.  "^ 
He  himself  says  that  his  love  stood  him  in  the  stead 
of  genius;  and  with  the  proper  interpretation  this 
confession  is  true*.  With  its  extinction  decayed  his/ 
poetical  activity,  and  it  is  no  accident  that  the  onlW 
poems  which  can  be  assigned  to  a  later  date,  viz.  v.  viJ 
and  V.  xL,  were  written  for  special  occasions  and  at  the[ 
request  of  others.  *  His  Muse,'  as  Hertzberg  says,  'sank 
to  silence  with  his  love.'  Ajid  his  own  words  proved 
more  prophetic  than  he  intended : 

Cynthia  prima  pvit,  Cynthia  pinis  erit.        f 

And  here  too   the  records,   the  meagre  records 
which  we  have  been  endeavouring  pain- 
fully  to  spell,  break  off :  and  a  chasm  opens     ^''^  '^** 

1  This  is  probably  wliat  the  oharge  of  poison  means. 

'  II.  1.  4  ingenium  nobis  ipsa  puella  facit;  compare  i.  7.  7« 
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in  the  life  of  the  poet  which  we  cannot  see  beyond.* 
We  know  that  he  was  alive  at  the  end  of  b.c.  16, 
because  v.  6  was  written  to  commemorate  the  celebra- 
tion  of  the  Ivdi  quinqttenncUeSf  and  in  v.  11.  66  allusion 
is  made  to  the  consulship  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  in  16. 
Besidea  this  we  have  two  passages  of  the  younger 
Pliny  which  throw  a  solitary  and  uncertain  gleam 
upon  this  period.  Epist.  6.  15  Fassennus  Pavlhis^ 
splendidus  eques  Eomanus  et  in  primis  pcutennut 
eruditus,  scribit  elegos.  gentilicium  hoc  illi :  ^«««t". 
est  enim  municepa  Properii  atque  etiam  inter  maiores 
8U08  Fropertium  numerat.  is  cum  recitai*et  ita  coepit 
dicere  *Prisce  iubes.'  ad  hoc  lauolenus  Priscus  (aderat 
enim  ut  PauUo  amicissimus)  'ego  uero  non  iubeo.' 
cogita  qui  risus  hominum,  qui  iocL  &c.  9.  22  Magna 
me  sollicitudine  adfecit  Passenni  PauUi  ualitudo  et 
quidem  plurimis  iustissimisque  de  causis.  uir  est 
optimus  honestissimus  nostri  amantissimus ;  praeterea 
in  litteris  ueteres  aemulatur  exprimit  reddit ;  Froper- 
tium  in  primis  a  quo  genua  ducity  uera  soboles  eoque 
simillima  illi  in  quo  ille  praecipuus.  si  elegos  eius  in 
manum  sumpseris,  leges  opus  tersum  molle  iucundum 
et  plane  in  Fropertii  domo  scriptum.  The  natural, 
though  I  admit  not  the  only  possible,  explanation  of 
these  passages  is  that  Fa^sennus  FauUua  or  G,  Fassen- 
nusSergius  Fatdlus  Froperiiv^  Blaesua  (aswelearnfrom 
an  inscfiption  found  at  Asaisi^  was  his  full  uame)  was 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Propertius :  and  that  he  lived  in 
the  family  mansion  at  Assisi.  From  this  it  would 
foUow  that  Propertius  married  and  had  at  least  one 

^  The  inscription  runs  c.  passbnno  (Hertzb.  has  passennio, 
while  the  undoubtedly  corrupt  reading  'of  the  name  in  Pliny's 
uss.  is  Pasiienus)  c.  f.  sero  paullo  'bopertio  blaeso.  Hertz- 
berg  explains  ms  numerous  names  by  assuming  adoption, 
^PropertiusBlaesus  qui  a  C.  Paullo  adoptatus  in  gentem  Passen- 
niam  et  Sergiam  tribum  venit.'  It  may  be  added  that  the 
passages  in  Pliny  refer  to  eyents  which  happened  botwoen  a.d. 
105  and  110. 
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8on.  There  is  certainlj  nothing  that  conflicts  with 
this  supposition.  Indeed  there  is  one  consideration 
which  is  distinctlj  in  favour  of  it«  As  already  said, 
the  poet  was  alive  in  b.c.  16.  Now  two  years  beforo 
in  18  Angustus  carried  the  Leges  ItUiae  whose  object 
was  the  sanie  as  the  proposals  referred  to  above  (p.  xxi.). 
Now  we  have  alreaily  seen  that  even  in  b.c.  27,  when 
Propertius  was  in  the  heyday  of  his  youth  and  in  the 
first  blush  of  the  Cynthia  attachment,  he  would  not 
have  resisted  the  imperial  will ;  and  in  the  poem 
which  refers  to  the  enactment  of  that  year  he  uses 
expressions  which  shew  that  he  regarded  the  separa- 
tion  as  a  real  danger.  How  much  less  likely  was  he 
to  resist  it  nine  years  later  when  he  was  now  past 
thirty,  when  his  ancient  love  was  in  her  grave,  aud 
age  and  memory  and  authority  were  at  one  in  urging 
hlm  to  a  soberer  walk  of  life  ?  There  is  nothing  more 
to  tell.  Perhaps,  as  a  reward  for  his  poetical  services 
and  his  submission  iu  a  matter  which  the  emperor  had 
near  at  heart,  Augustus  restored  him  to  lus  patemal  c 
estates;  and  he  retumed  to  the  hills  and  streams  of 
Umbria  to  see  his  children  grow  up  around  him  and 
to  sink  from  placid  day  to  day  into  an  old  age  which 
was  *not  inglorious/  though  *it  lacked  the  lyre*.'  It 
is  not  imj^ossible.  In  modern  times,  even  within  our 
own  experience,  we  have  seen  the  flame  of  poetry  dio 
out  with  youth  :  we  have  seen  poets  who  have  outlived 
their  inspiration  and  become  a  wonder  to  themselves. 
Perhaps  after  all — and  possibly  this  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  the  more  likely  supposition  * — the  poefs  own 
forebodings  were  realized ;  and  though  he  did  not  go 
before  his  Cynthia,  he  may  have  foUowed  her  at  no 
long  distance  to  the  grave,  so  that  it  was  death, 
not  desuetude,  that  stilled  the  Umbrian  Muse.  But 
this  is  fmitless  speculation.   Beyond  the  year  16  there  ^ 

^  Hor.  Od.  1.  31. 19.  '  Compare  p.  xxxtI.  and  nn. 
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is  not  a  shred  for  conjecture  to  laj  bold  of,  and  the 
obscurity  which  wraps  so  much  of  the  poetiy  of  Pro- 
pertius  sinks,  like  a  pall,  upon  his  life. 

But  we  must  not  let  the  absorbing  interest  of  the 
Oynthia  drama  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  MMkdM 
there  was  another  side  to  the  poefs  life  at  andpatronso/ 
Bome.  It  would  have  been  a  marvel  if  ^^^*^ 
his  social  inclinations  and  literary  tastes  had  not 
drawn  him  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  cirdes  of  writers 
which  clustered  round  the  patronage  of  Maecenas  and 
Messala^  and  if  the  success  of  his  first  book  had  not 
secured  him  admission.  Of  the  two  influences  that 
of  Maeemaa  proved  the  more  potent,  and  to  that  states- 
man  are  addressed  the  first  elegy  of  the  second  book 
and  the  seventh  of  the  fourth.  His  relations  to  his 
patron  were  doubtless  far  less  intimate  than  those  of 
Hoi*ace;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  authority  for 
the  suspicion  which  Dean  Merirale  has  promulgated 
that  *Hhe  assiduity  of  Fropertius  was  perhaps  too  offi- 
cious^  and  it  was  necessary  to  repel  without  offending 
him.  Like  all  his  unfortimate  class  (^),  he  could 
not  understand  how,  with  his  undoubted  talents  and 
acknowledged  industry,  his  pursuit  of  the  great  was 
through  life  a  failure,  while  that  of  his  rivals,  who 
seemed  so  much  less  eager  in  it,  was  crowned  with 
such  distingnished  rewards^''  The  poems  referred  to 
shew  tlie  very  opposite.  It  is  Maecenas  who  urges 
him  to  celebrate  the  events  of  the  day,  and  the  poet 
who  is  reluctant,  shielding  himself  under  the  plea  of 
the  inferiority  of  his  own  genius  and  the  example  of 
his  patron.  And  the  terms  in  which  he  addresses 
Maecenas'  are  suggestive  of  friendly  and  sympathetic 
relations,  not  of  importunate  officiousness  on  the  one 
side  judiciously  aroided  on  the  other'.     Ohief  among 

^  Bom.  Hist.  lY.  p.  599. 

a  II.  1.  71—78,  IV.  8  (9).  67—60. 

'  He  stood  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  Auguatus,  aa 
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his  literary  friends  were  VirgUy  for  whose  genius  he  '^ 
ezpresses  the  warmest  admiration  in  the  well-known 
passage  iii.  32  (26).  61  sqq.,  his  senior,  and  Ovid,  hia 
junior.  The  latter  tells  us  he  was  united  to  Pix)per- 
tius  by  the  right  of  friendship,  and  that  he  frequentlj 
heard  him  recite  his  love  poems,  opportunities  which 
he  certainly  tumed  to  good  account.  Other  members 
of  Propertius*  circle  of  friends  were  PontimSy  an  epic 
poet  (i.  7  j  9),  also  mentioned  by  Ovid  (Tr.  4.  10.  47), 
BoBsm  (i.  4),  possibly  the  same  as  the  iambic  poet 
mentioned  bj  Ovid  (1.  c),  and  Lt/ncetis,  possibly  a 
pseudonym,  a  tragic  writer  (iii.  32).  Besides  these 
we  hear  of  Galltts,  not  improbably  a  relation  of  the 
poefs  on  the  mother^s  side  (i.  5  ;  10  ;  13 ;  20)  [distinct 
from  the  Gallus  of  i.  21,  for  whom  see  above],  TvUus^ 
fienerally  supposed  to  be  a  nephew  of  L.  Volcatius 
Tullus,  who  was  consul  in  b.0.  33  (i.  6 ;  14,  iv.  22), 
Paetm  (iv.  6  (7)),  Panthm  (iii.  14  (13)),  Postumtis, 
the  husband  of  an  Aelia  GaUa  (iv.  11  (12)),  and  Demo- 
phoon  (iii.  15  (14)).  That  this  is  a  complete  list  of 
the  friends  of  Propertius  is  not  for  an  instant  to  be 
supposed.  It  only  embraces  those  whose  names  have 
been  associated  with  the  surviving  portion  of  his 
poems.  We  may  well  conjecture  that  Ovid  is  not  the 
only  instance  of  a  distinguished  contemporary  enjoying 
his  friendship  without  obtaining  a  place  in  bis  writings. 

ihe  only  poem  addrcssed  to  him  shews ;  iii.  1,  especially  vv.  21 — 
24.  Hia  flattery  of  the  emperor  is  no  doubt  gross  to  our  taste: 
but  not  a  whit  more  so  than  that  of  his  contemporaries.  We 
cannot  in  faimess  censure  him  for  calling  a  man  deus  to  whom 
ihe  Senate  itself  had  decreed  divine  honours  (Dion  51.  20)  and 
of  whom  Horace  could  write  Od.  3.  5  Caelo  tonantem  credi- 
dimus  louem  regnare:  praeaens  diuus  habebitur  Augustus 
adiectis  Britannis  impeno  grauibusque  Persis,  and  8.  8.  11 
(Polluz  et  uagus  Hercules)  quos  inter  Augustus  recumbens 
purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar.  Tlus  latter  passage  almost  makes 
us  suspect  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  story  of  the  cena 
i<a9fKd$€ot  Saet.  Aug.  70,  unless  indeed  it  gave  rise  to  the  story 
itself. 
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\  There  are  liowever  two  noteworthy  omissions  oa 
which  a  word  must  be  said.  We  hear  no-  p^^p^f^  ^^ 
^  thing  of  Tibullus,  his  elegiac  rival ;  nor  of  TihuUm. 
Horace,  his  predecessor  in  the  favour  of  Maecenas.  A  nd 
Tibullus  aud  Horace  are  equally  silent  about  Pro[>er- 
tius\  The  first  omission,  supposing  it  not  to  be  acci- 
dental,  maj  be  explained  without  having  recourse  to 
the  Kcpa/Acvs  K€pafi€L  hypothesis.  Tibullus  belonged 
>  to  Messala's  circle,  and  thus  the  two  poets  might 
never  be  thrown  in  each  other's  way.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Propertius*  assertions  of  originality  are  covertly 
aimed  at  TibuUus.  The  Propertian  use  and  treatment 
of  the  elegy  is  sufficiently  different  from  the  Tibulline 
to  warrant  Propertius  in  claimiug  originality  without 
interfering  with  existing  claims.  With  Horace  the 
case  is  different.  Propertius  could  hardly  jioyf^ce  and 
fail  to  meet  him  at  Maecenas'  house  and  ProperUus. 
elsewhere  and  to  meet  him  frequently ;  and  it  has 
even  been  conjectured  that  the  inquisitive  fellow  of 
Sat.  1.  9  is  no  other  than  our  author.  Though  chrono- 
logy  seems  to  forbid  the  supposition',  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  relations  of  Horace  and 
Propertius  were  not  particularly  friendly.  There  is  a 
passage  in  the  second  book  of  the  Epistles  2.  87  sqq., 
^  which  can  hardly  be  anything  but  a  direct  attack  upon 
Propertius. 

Frater  erat  Bomae  conaulti  rhetor  ut  alter 
alterius  sermone  meros  audiret  honores. 
GracchuB  ut  hio  illi  foi-et,  huic  ut  Mucius  ille. 
qui  minus  argutos  uexat  furor  ille  poetas?    90 

1  Donatufl,  if  he  be  Donatus,  in  hia  life  of  Virgil  (18.  67) 
mentions  Propertius,  Horace  and  others  as  belonging  to  the 
same  society  and  in  spite  of  their  mutual  jealousies  agreeing  in 
cultivating  his  fiiendsliip. 

'  The  garrultu  had  lost  his  mother  and  relations  (y.  27). 
Now  Propertius*  mother  died,  at  the  very  earliest,  in  28,  which 
ia  a  later  date  than  ia  usually  assigned  to  the  pubUcation  of  the 
Satires.  -^ 
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carmina  compono,  hio  elegos,  mirabile  oisa 

eaelatumque  nouem  Musis  opus.    aspice  primtun 

qnanto  cmn  fcutu,  quanto  molimine  circum- 

spectemas  uaeuam  Romania  uatibus  aedem. 

mox  etiam,  si  forte  nacas,  seqnere  et  procnl  audi    95 

qoid  ferat  et  qnare  sibi  nectat  uterque  coronam, 

caedimnr  et  totidem  plagis  consumimns  hoetem, 

lento  Samnites  ad  limina  prima  duello. 

discedo  Alcaeus  puncto  illins;  ille  meo  quis? 

quit  nisi  CaUimachtut    si  plus  adposcere  uisus,      100 

fit  Mimnermus  et  optiuo  cognomine  crescit. 

This  has  been  already  appreciated  by  Oielli  in  his 
note  and  by  others ;  but  as  the  fuU  strength  of  the 
evidence  has  not' jet  been  pointed  out,  I  shall  estimate 
it  here.  Horace  is  aiming  at  an  elegiac  and  erotic  poet 
who  imitated  Callimachus.  The  incisive  expression 
in  vv.  99,  100  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that 
Horace  intends  the  criticism  to  be  quite  general.  Who 
can  this  be  but  Fropertius  whose  favourite  boast  is 
that  he  is  the  Boman  Callimachus?  v.  1.  63,  64  ut 
nostris  tumefacta  superbiat  Vmbria  libris,  Vmbria 
Romani  patria  Callimachi^  In  other  respects  too 
the  identiiication  is  plausible.  The  charge  of  belong- 
ing  to  a  clique  of  mutual  admirers  might  with  a  show 
of  faimess  be  brought  against  one  who,  amongst  other 
instances  of  exaggeration,  compared  his  friend  Ponti- 
cus  to  Homer  (i.  7.  3,  4).  The  expression  caelatum 
nouem  Musis  opus  is  not  more  extravagant  than  many 
in  Propertius :  iv.  4  (5).  19  me  iuuat  in  2>i*inia 
coluisse  Helicona  iuuenta,  J/i^arw?wque  choris  im- 
plicuisse  manus ;  iv.  2.  13,  14  et  Musae  comites  et 
carmina  cara  legenti  et  defessa  choris  Galliopea  meis  ; 
IV.  1.  17  opus  hoc  de  monte  sororum  and  so  on. 
Verse  96  is  probably  a  hit  at  Propertins'  frequent  use 
of  this  metaphor  with  reference  to  himself,  iv.  1.  19, 
20  mollia,  Pegasides,  uestro  date  serta  poetae;    nou 

^  Propertius  had  a  high  opinion  of  Mimnermus  also  as  an 
erotic  poet.    See  i.  9. 11. 
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faciet  capiti  dura  eorona  meo;  y.  10.  4  non  iuuat  e 
facili  lecta  corona  iugo.  Agamf/aatu  and  molimine 
just  hit  the  impression  -wbicli  the  style  and  perhaps 
the  bearing  of  Propertius  (see  below,  p.  xxxv.)  would 
make  on  an  unfavourable  observer.  Yerse  94  is  a 
clear  allusion  to  Fropertius'  exultation  at  the  recep- 
tion  of  his  poems  into  the  Palatine  library ;  see  iv.  i. 
38  and  note.  Even  Rom^ania  has  its  sting;  i.  7.  22 
tunc  ego  Romania  praeferar  ingeniis  and  Romani  GaUi- 
machiy  1.  c^  Lastly  I  trust  that  it  is  not  fanciful  to 
see  in  the  two  words  adpoacere  and  opliuus,  wliich 
are  each  only  found  in  one  other  passage  in  Latin, 
a  travesty  o£  Propertius'  love  of  archaisms ;  for  which 
see  below.  Wo  need  not  go  far  to  seek  a  cause  or  a 
justification  for  this  dislike.  It  was  the  result  of  an 
antipathy  for  which  neither  party  was  to  blame.  It 
would  have  been  surprising  if  they  had  been  friends. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  difference  of  age,  the  impetuosity 
of  Propertius  would  not  be  to  the  taste  of  the  placid 
and  somewhat  lethargic  Horace.  Still  more  repellent 
would  be  his  frequent  self-assertion,  while  the  pomp 
and  obscurity  of  his  style  would  offend  against  tho 
Horatian  canons  of  taste'. 

In  the  company  of  these  and  other  friends  we  can- 
not  doubt  that  Propertius  passed  some  of 
the  most  agreeable  hours  of  his  life.  Souie-  ^<^**»'^**^ 
times  in  his  own  house  on  the  Esquiline'  in  what 
now,  thanks  to  Maecenas,  was  one  of  the  pleasantest 
parts  of  Rome^,  but  more  frequently  in  those  of  his 
richer  friends,  he  would  gratiiy  his  social  inclinations 

^  On  Propertius'  fondness  for  the  word  see  ui.  1.  4  n. 

*  Ovid  seems  to  have  taken  his  frieud'8  side  in  the  quarrel 
and  critioizes  Horace  in  tum.  Compare  Ov.  A.  A.  2.  271  sqq. 
with  Hor.  S.  2.  5.  10  sqq.  and  Teufifers  remarks  i.  p.  889  and 
n.  2.  He  says  it  may  be  that  Horace  oocasionally  shewed  his 
mental  and  social  superiority  in  a  way  offensiYe  to  young  men. 

»  IV.  23.  24 ;  cf.  v.  8.  1. 

^  Hor.  Sat.  1.  8. 14  with  the  notes.. 
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at  entertainments  like  those  described  in  v.  6.  69  and 
foUowing  lines,  which  united  the  refined  pleasures  of 
the  table  to  the  higher  charms  of  congenial  society 
and  cultivated  discourse.  On  such  occasions  he  would 
not  be  backward  in  paying  his  homage  to  that  God 
whose  worship  was  then  regarded  in  Bome  as  at  once 
a  dutj  to  society  and  the  infallible  source  of  the  poet*s 
highest  inspiration^  He  does  not  seem  to  have  ofben 
quitted  Kome.  We  read  of  his  going  to  Tibur  at  a 
sudden  message  from  his  mistress  (iv.  15  (16))  and 
of  his  foUowing  her  to  the  country  (iii,  12  (10)).  We 
also  hear  of  his  leaving  her  to  take  a  sea-voyage,  pro- 
bably  to  Qreece,  in  which  he  suffered  shipwreck*; 
and  later  we  find  him  intending  to  start  on  a  visit  to 
Athens  in  the  hope  that  absence  may  cure  his  love 
(IV.  21). 

We  have  very  little  information  about  Propertius' 
person  and  dress.  .  He  was  pale  and  thin, 
as  he  tells  us  himself,  and  probably  un-  ^ranlL  ^^ 
usually  so,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  fre- 
quently  rallied  on  it  by  his  friends*.  He  paid  con- 
siderable  attention  to  his  personal  appearance,  and  cul- 
tivated  a  slow  and  impressive  gait^    His  health  seems 


^  !▼.  4.  (5).  21  me  iuuat  et  multo  mentem  uincire  Lyaeo  et 
eapnt  in  nerna  semper  habere  rosai  ib.  9  (10).  21  nox  inter 
pocula  currat,  t.  6.  75  ingenium  positis  irritet  Musa  poetis; 
Bacche,  soles  Phoebo  fertilis  esse  tuo.  This  is  the  ongin  of 
Bome  of  the  most  oharming  of  his  poems;  i.  3,  lu.  27  (21),  ly. 
16  (17). 

*  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  i.  17  compared  with  the 
reference  to  it  in  iv.  24  haeo  ego,  non  ferro,  non  igne  coaotusi  et 
ipsa  naufragus  Aegaea  uerba  fatebar  aqiui. 

>  I.  1.  22  et  facite  illa  meo  paUeat  ore  rqagis,  m.  15  (18).  21. 
sed  tibi  si  exiles  uideor  tenxuUus  in  artus,  falleris ;  i.  5.  21  neo 
iam  paUorem  totiens  mirabere  nostrum  aut  our  sim  toto  corpore 
nullu$  ego. 

*  n.  4.  15  (5)  nequiqnam  perfnsa  meis  unguenta  capilUs, 
ibat  et  expenso  planta  morata  gradn. 
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%o  have  been  delicate.  We  hear  of  one  serious  illness* : 
and  his  habitual  melancholy  and  frequent  allusiona  to 
death  and  burial  point  in  the  same  direotion'. 

We    have    no    information    about  the  personal 
'  appearance  and  habits  of  Propertius  ex-   ,,.    ^     ^ 
cept  wnat  nis  writings  supply:  and  these  Naiure  qf  the 
too  are  our  only  guide  towards  the  de-  **''^*^*- 
lineation  of  his  character. 

It  has  often  been  declared  that  a  writer's  character 
maj  be  collected  f rom  his  works.  But  it  has  not  been 
always  observed  how  careful  such  a  reconstructiou 
must  be.  The  delimitation  between  character  and 
circumstances,  the  distinction  between  intellectual  and 
moral  characteristics,  wliich  are  ofben  widely  sundered, 
the  separation  of  the  effects  of  education,  to  use  the 
word  in  its  widest  sense,  into  those  which  indicate 
a  profound  modification  of  tho  writer^s  nature  and 
those  which  a.ve/agon3  deparler,  the  superficial  gloss  of 
his  culture  or  his  age— these  and  other  problenis  await 
those  who  would  elicit  from  the  thoughts  and  style  of 
an  author  a  confession  of  himself  In  this  hazardous 
and  speculative  region  I  only  propose  in  the  present 
instance  to  state  what  may  be  claimed  as  fairly  estab- 
lished,  reserving  the  nicer  and  more  contestable  points 
for  a  minuter  critical  examination. 

Fropertius'  natiu^  was  soft  rather  than  strong. 
This  was  inevitable  from  the  elements  which  composed 
\  it.  An  almost  morbid  self-consciousness,  a  continual 
*  longing  for  the  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  others, 
an  habitual  melancholy,  at  times  breaking  into  queru- 
lousness,  at  times  sinking  in  a  gloomy  foreboding;  a 
feeble  will,  scant  physical  courage,  and  a  deficiency  of 
solf-command  and  restraint,  thcse  qualities  and  tenden- 
cies  formed  the  weakest  of  foundations  and  one  which 

^  This  18  probably  the  danger  mentioned  in  i.  15. 
*  Allusions  to  death  i.  19,  ii.  1.  71  sqq.  iii.  6.  1  sqq.  xv.  21. 
88  sqq.  and  more  exx.  in  Teuffel  i.  §  241. 1.    See  also  below. 
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tho  first  flood  of  passion  must  inevitably  sweep  away. 
It  was  03'nthia's  form  that  opened  the  flood-gates ;  and 
the  sudden  irresistible  deluge  carried  all  before  it, 
maxims  of  prudence,  conventional  restraints,  and  the 
weak  rebellion  of  the  wilL  The  havoc  wljich  this  at- 
tachment  undoubtedly  produced  was  certainly  not 
repaired  by  his  life  at  Eome.  A  life  which  consisted 
to  a  very  large  extent  of  convivial  pleasure  and  social 
distractions  and  which  was  not  steadied  either  by  fixed 
aims  or  regular  employment,  still  further  weakened 
and  disintegrated  his  character.  The  very  ease  and 
completeness  of  Cynthia's  victory  was  a  presage  that 
it  could  not  last.  A  heart  so  light  and  impression- 
able  invited  conquest  of  itself  We  should  rather 
wonder  that,  with  so  much  in  himself  to  bcget  fickle- 
ness  and  so  much  in  Cynthia  to  justify  it,  the  passion 
lasted  so  long,  than  that  his  professions  oi*  Jidea^ 
were  not  always  exactly  interpreted,  and  that  his 
ndmiration  of  Cynthia  dissolved  into  a  univeraal  ten- 
derness*.  A  strict  moralist  must  condemn  Pi*opertiu8* 
attachment,  and  his  unfaithfulness  to  it  is  still  less  to 
be  excused.  But  when  we  have  allowed  for  the  infiu- 
ence  of  his  age,  from  whose  grosser  taints  he  was 
entirely  free,  the  temptations  and  provocations  of  his 
])osition  and  the  efiects  of  his  natural  infiiinity,  the 
i-emainder  is  too  poor  for  our  censure;  it  rather  merits 
our  compassion. 

Such  then  in  broad  outlinis  was  the  character  of 
the  principal  elegiac  poet  of  Rome :  weak  but  amiable, 
with  a  capacity  for  tenderness  and  a  gentleness  and 
placability  of  temper  as  its  chief  merits  and  irresolu- 
tion  and  inconstancy  as  its  most  glaring  faults.  A 
commonplace  character  certainly;  and  one  which  we 
are  startled  to  discover  united  with  a  genius  so  strange 

^  To  a  fine  ear,  perhaps,  Propertins  does  'protest  too  muoh.* 
'  III.  15  (13).  18  quacris,  Demophoon,  cor  sim  iam  mollU  in 

P.  P.  d 
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and  solitary  as  to  be,  I  will  not  say  unsurpassed  or 
unequalled,  but  perhaps  never  paralleled  at  all. 

Even  tbe  casual  reader  cannot  help  being  struck 
by  the  great  prominence  of  personal  feeling 
in  Propertius.  This  is  of  course  to  be  ex-  f^*"^^  ^""^' 
pected  in  amatory  writing  in  which  thou 
and  I  compose  the  world.  But  it  is  more  marked 
in  his  case  than  in  that  of  others.  Fersonal  p7'0' 
ripvina  are  used  both  whfire-theriare  rcldiindant  and 
unUSHSit  '1'Jius  IV.  15  (16).  7  at  si  distulero  haec 
nostro  mandata  timore,  iii.  30  (24).  23  nuper  enim  do 
te  Tioatraa  me  laedit  ad  aures  rumor,  iv.  8  (9).  10 
exactis  Oalamis  se  mihi  iactat  equis  and  note,  i.  13. 
14  haec  ego  non  rumore  malo,  non  augure  doctus, 
uidi  ego :  me,  quaeso,  teste  negare  potes  1  So  in  a 
less  degree  with  tu^  tuits,  &c,  i.  7.  25  tu  caue  nostra 
tv4}  contemnas  carmina  fastu,  15.  25  desine  iam  reuo- 
care  tuis  periuria  uerbis.  [While  on  this  subject,  I 
may  mentiou  some  numerical  i*esults  which  may  be 
interesting,  as  tending  in  some  degree  to  bear  out  the 
more  specific  evidence  above.  By  the  aid  of  Pas- 
serat^s  index  which  eri*s  more  on  the  side  of  omission 
than  redundance,  I  found  that  the  first  person  sin- 
gular  (including  nos  and  noster  whcre  used  in  that 
sense)  occurred  656  and  the  second  siiigular  579  times 
in  4046  lines,  being  nearly  at  the  i^te  of  1  to  6 
and  1  to  7  lines  respectively.  I  then  counted  the 
occurrences  of  Ihe  same  two  pronouns  in  Ovid  Amores 
I.,  Fasti  i.,  and  Tristia  i.,  which  may  be  fairly  said 
to  represent,  when  taken  together,  the  proportion  of 
subjects  in  Propertius.  In  these  three  books^  ego,  rios, 
vieuSy  &c.  in  the  singular  sense  occurred  337  times  in 
2328  lines,  or  at  the  rate  of  about.l  to  7  lines  and 
tUf  &c,  222  times,  or  at  the  rate  of  2  to  21  lines.  Tlio 
two  together  would  occur  in  Propertius  on  the  average 
a  little  over  30  times,  and  in  Ovid  about  24  times 
in  eveiT'  hundred  lines.     I  believe  that  a  more  minute 
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oxamination  would  bear  oiit  this  result.     In  tlie  mean 
time  valeat  qtuintum.]     We  may  draw  the  same  con-  — 
clusion   from   his   frequent   use    of   tam,    tantus,    tot  ^ji^ 
and  totiena.     All  of  these  words  involve  a  reference 
which  is  sometimes  to  the  knowledge  or  feelings  of 
others  and  sometimes  to  his  own  experience ;  and  thus 
the  thought  assumes  the  character  of  a  reminiscence 
or  an  appeal.     Some  of  the  more  striking  instances 
are  iii.  4.  3  tam  graciles  uetuit  contemnere  Musas, 
IV.   14  (15).    11    Dirce  tam  uero   crimine  saeua,  iv. 
10  (11).  20  tam  dura  traheret  moUia  pensa  manu, 
and  I.  16.  18,  39,  iv.  3.  5  notes.      tanti,  'worth  that    • 
price,'  is  common,  e.  g.  iv.  19  (20).  4,  v.  11.  92;  tarUus 
I.  5.  26,  kc     tot  and  totiens  are  also  frequent,  almost 
in  the  sense  of  plurimus  and  saepe  iv.    11  (12).  32 
totqxie  hiemis  noctes  totquQ  natasse  dies,  cf.  v.  24 ;  iv. 
7  (8).  2  uocis  tot  maledicta  tuae ;  iii.  26.  3  (20.  49) 
tot  milia  formosarum,  cf.  iv.  17  (18).  16,  23.  2,  <fec. :  iii. 
17  (14).  5  quaerit  totiens,  v.  8.  27  ciim  lieret  nostro 
totieTis  iniuria  lecto,  i.  5.  21  n.  &c,     This  usage  miglit 
perhaps  be  called  a  relative  *intensive,'  tam  gra^cilisy 
&c.  *  so  slight,*  as  you  or  I  know  well,  being  put  for 
*  very  slight'     The  same  is  shewn  by  the  frequency 
of  phrases  like  aspice  {cerne)  9  times,  accipe  (disce) 
5  times,  crede  mUii  7  times;  qtiaeris  (qumritis)  8  times, 
quaeso  7  times.     It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  mind 
should  have  keeiily  felt  what  is  due  to  himself  or  others, 
and  that  he  should  have  been  continually  appealing 
to  his  or  their  deserts  (i.  8.  17  n.,  18.  15,  ii.  5.  3,  iii. 
7  (6).  47,  IV.  6  (7).  34,  &c.)  or  that  it  should  havc  re- 
coiled   from   the   strange   and   the  unknown.      Thia 
repulsion  is  nianifest  in  the  use  of  ignotus,  i.  17.  17 
ignotis  circumdata  litora  siluis,  i.  5.  £f,  iii.  32  (26).  8 
(compare  quem  non  norierit  iii.  16.   6  (13.  48)  :  and 
noaae,  <fec.  in  the  sense  of  *  feel  *  i.  9.  20,  <fec.) ;  exlemv^ 
III.  12  (10).  16  ab  exlemo  uiro;  iiiaoliUis  i.  8.  8,  3. 
29,  with  which  may  be  contrasted  i.  12.  5  nec  mihi 

d2 
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consuetos  amplexu  nutrit  amores,  and  sometimes  in 
that  of  nouiLs  i.  8.  30  n.  mutOf  wben  metaphorical, 
is  nearly  always  used  in  a  bad  sense.  A  cbange 
for  Propertius  is  a  cbange  for  tbe  worse ;  i.  18.  9,  in. 
/-A  19  (16).  17,  V.  11.  45.  A  melancbobL.-and  almost 
vBp'  lacbrymose   disBpsition  is  sbewn^  on  tbe 

oner^^d^Ja^tbe  frequency  with  wbicb  ^  ^' 
^  wordsTike  querelae^  &c.,j'Zere,  lacrima,  <fec.  trUtis  and 
tbe  like  occur  and,  on  the  other,  by  tbe  frequency 
of  allusions  to  deatb  and  tbe  grave,  wbicb  bas  already 
been  mentioned.  Tbis  will  be  at  ouce  obvious  by 
reference  to  any  Propertian  index,  or  to  tbe  articles 
on  bu8tu7n,  dnis,  /auilla,  /atum,  /unus,  Manea,  mors, 
puluis,  088a,  rogu8,  sepulcrum  in  B.  Kuttner*s  tract 
de  Fropertii  docutione,  A  temper  like  tbis  could  not 
fail  to  increase  tbe  wretcbedness  of  an  attacbment 
whicb  bad  in  itself  many  seeds  of  unbappiness.  It 
allayed  its  pleasures  and  aggravated  its  pains,  and 
threw  over  all  tbe  black  inevitable  sbadow  of  death  ^ 

Weakness  of  will   (besides  some  other  cbaracter- 
istics  already  pointed  out,  such  as  sensi-   wexHeMu     <if 
tiveness  and  dislike  of  tbe  unknown)  is  **^^ 
apparent  from  tbe  large  number  of  verbal  uaiJr         * 
peripbrases  wbicb    be   employs  and   tbe  ^'^p^^*^- 
^)  way  in  wbicb  be  uses  tbem.     Speaking  generally,  be 
prefers  tbe  potential  to  the  actual.     Tbe  capacity,  tbe 
desire,  tbe  purpose,  tbe  preparation,   tbo   beginning, 

^  This  use  of  interjections  like  heu,  a  is  remarkable.  It 
shews  a  curious  and  almost  irrational  dympathy.  If  PropertiuB 
is  contemplating  a  gloomy  picture,  he  cannot  help  a  sigb 
escaping  him,  no  matter  whether  appropriate  to  his  own  posi- 
tion  or  not.  Thus  a  heu  breaks  out  in  ii.  5.  d  where  he  is 
threatening  Cyntbia  with  punishment  heu  sero  flebis  amata 
diu ;  BO  a  in  a  precisely  similar  way  iv.  25.  14.  Cf.  1. 1. 38  and 
note.  Tbis  undercurrent  of  melancboly  is  apt  to  come  to  the 
surface  wbenever  his  feelings  are  disturbed.  Thus  in  ni.  27 
(21)  talis  uisa  mihi  somno  dimissa  recenti,  heu  quantum  per  se 
oandida  forma  ualet  and  iv.  14  (15).  C.    Compare  v.  8.  48. 
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the  efibrt  in  an  action  impress  hira  more  than  the 
/-k->attained  and  completed  result :  and  thus,  where  other 
^wiiters  would  use  a  simple  verb,  we  find  in  Propertius 
an  infiDitival  expression.  In  this  and  similar  questions 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  question  of  degree 
is  of  the  highest  importance.  For  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  true  that  in  many  ])a9sages  a  writer  may 
have  chosen  a  word  for  the  same  reasons  that  might 
have  guided  other  writers  to  its  choice  and  that  con- 
sequently  its  employment  is  a  recognition  of  the 
requirements  of  the  passage  and  not  a  trace  of  the 
author's  personality,  so  on  the  other  if  he  habitu- 
aUy  throws  his  thought  into  such  a  form  that  only 
a  particular  word  or  phrase  is  appropriate,  it  cannot 
be  pleaded  that  he  has  yielded  to  a  necessity,  when 
that  necessity  has  been  created  by  himself '. 

The  foUowing  tables  will  put  the  facts  more  clearly, 
Propertius  uses  the  followiug  verbal  periphrases. 

Verhs  denoting  capacitj/, 

posmniy  yery  common,  74  times  (Kuttner)  :  often 
a  mere  expletive,  e.g.  v.  10.  24  uincere  cum  Veios 
posse  laboris  erat. 

qu£Of  I.  18.  4,  II.  7.  4.     neqtieo,  twice. 

ualeo,  I.  14.  7  non  tamen  ista  meo  ualeant  cou- 
tendere  amori,  where  observe  that  the  suhj.  makes 
Uie  expression  still  more  vague. 

Denoting  desire  or  purpose. 

uolo,  with  inf.  31  times  (subjunctive  uelim,  uellenh 
17  times) :  often  with  no  particular  force,  e.g.  iii. 
1.  9. 

cupioj  with  inf.  9  times:  often  otiose;  as  in  i. 
9.  19,  IV.  8  (9).  2. 

1  In  ihe  case  of  Propertins  the  strength  of  the  foUowing 
argument  is  not  weakened  by  a  conscious  dioice  of  ezpreBsion, 
stUl  less  by  a  desire  to  mystify. 
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lihet,  4  times;  can  frcquently  be  dispensed  witli, 
o.g.  IV.  4  (6).  25. 

utinam,  atque  lUinam,  o  lUinam,  14  times. 
cogito,  III.  22.  9  (18.  29). 
meditoTf  ii.  2.  1. 
quaero,  iii.  6  (5).  13. 

Denoting  preparation,  heginning  and  ejffbrt. 

paro,  I.  15.  8,  20.  43,  iii.  27  (22).  19. 

incipiOf  11  times;  always  with  inf.  except  in  iii. 
13  (11).  36  when  a  verbal  noun  replaces  it.  It  can 
often  be  spared,  e.g.  v.  1.  120,  ikc.  According  to 
Kuttner  it  is  very  rare  in  the  elegiac  poets. 

coepii  twice,  v.  4.  74,  11.  78.  It  is  wanted  in 
neither  place. 

conor,  4  times  (3  times  in  the^r^^  persou). 

tempto,  III.  32  (26).  73  where  it  has  its  proper  force. 

Denoting  constraint  or  its  absence. 

cogo,  19  timcs  (cogor  9  times).  Especially  note- 
worthy  is  its  use  within  the  sphei*e  of  love,  i.  13.  32 
illa  suis  uerbis  cogat  am>are  louem,  ii.  4.  9,  v.  5.  8, 
and  above  all  i.  4.  2  quid  me  tam  multas  laudando, 
Basse,  pueUas  mutatum  domina  cogis  abire  mea? 

/ero,  IV.  6  (7).  47  non  ttUit... SLudire,  It  occurs 
8  times  in  sense  of  '  holding  out  against.* 

patior,  with  acc.  and  in/.  10  times. 

perpetior,  i.  22.  7. 

licet,  18  times  altogether  with  eidj.  and  in/, 

sinOf  with  acc.  ahd  inf.  1 1  times  (once  with  acc.) ; 
sometimes  curiously  used,  e  g.  iii.  15  (13).  38. 

iietOf  with  acc.  and  irif.  8  times.  iv.  13  (14).  21  is 
very  curious,  lex  Spartana  uetat  discedere  amantes  = 
*  allows  them  not  to  be  separated.' 

prohibeo,  iii.  7  (6).  21. 

iubeo,  occurs  5  times  (out  of  8)  where  another 
verb  meaning  '  causing '  or  the  like  would  be  ukore 
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appropriate;  thus  i.  3.  40  noctes  me  miseram  quales 
semper  habere  ivbes» 

jpemting  fea/r  or  ita  cAsence, 

metuU,  timet,  with  inf.,  i.  14.  19,  20  illa  neque 
Arabium  metuit  transcendere  limen  nec  timet  ostrino, 
Tulle,  subire  toro. 

uereor,  i.  14.  23  non  uUa  uerehor  regna...despicere; 
non  ego  nunc  uereor  occurs  3  times.  ^ 

aueusj  ausim,  8  times.  ^ 

Denoting  hahit, 

soleOy  17  times. 

consueui,  i.  17.  25  omnia  consueui  timidus  per' 
/erre  superbae  iussa  neque  arguto  facta  dolore  queri 
(a  ijerfect  revelation  of  character). 

sv^euitj  V.  10.  17. 

Denoting  acqtuiintance  or  knowledge  and  its  oppo- 
site. 

scio,  I.  2.  12. 

nouif  3  times,  e.g.  iii.  24  (20).  13  semper,  formosae, 
non  nostis  parcere  uerbia 

disco,  9  times,  e.g.  i.  10.  13  non  solum  uestros 
didici  reticere  dolores. 

doctus,  y.  6.  24. 

Feriphrases  hy  means  of  verhs  ofsaying  or  thiriking, 

dico  with  no  especial  force.  Fass.  i.  9.  8,  19.  11 
semper  tua  dica/r  imago,  ii.  8.  6  nec  mea  dicetur  quae 
modo  dicta  meast  Act — Phrases  like  i.  11.  26  dicam 
'  Cynthia  causa  fuit '  are  not  uncommon. 

fero,  IV.  16  (17).  20  uirtutisque  tuae,  Bacche, 
poeta/emr,  cf.  iv.  8  (9).  60  and  iii.  9  (8).  11. 

hobheo,  pass.  ii.  4.  24  quicquid  liahetur  amor  and  in 
IV.  12  (13).  62. 

pvio  aud  reor  also  occur;  but  generally  add  some- 
thing  to  the  sense. 
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Besides  the  above  we  find  other  periphrases  where 
simple  verbs  might  have  been  expected,  e.g.  i.  11. 
13  uacetdM&r\\xB  blandos  audire  susurros  and  i.  14.  13 
tum  mihi  cessuroa  apondent  mea  gaudia  reges  ( =  reges, 
quae  mea  gaudia  sunt,  mihi  cedent), 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  foregoing  evidence 
we  must  first  bear  in  mind  that  these  in- 
finitive    forms    are   very  convenient   for  SuhOvfu.** 
verse,  espocially  forelegiac  vei-se,  and  so  may 
be  expected  to  occur  with  sonio  frequency.     The  bost 
way  of  ascertaining  what  deduction  is  to  bo  made  for 
this  is  to  examine  the  frequency  with  which  such  peri- 
pbrases  occurin  other  elegiac  poets.     As  before,  I  will 
take  Ovid  for  the  test*. 

Ovid's  elegiac  poems  contain  about  6  times  as  many 
verses  as  Propei-tius,  i.e.  about  24,000  lines.  In  these 
24,000  lines  I  fiud  the  foUowing  verbs  denoting  desire^ 
&c.,  and  preparationy  <fec.,  occuiTing  with  the  inf.  the 
foUowing  number  of  times:  iiolo  31,  cupio  15,  opto  5', 
libet  6,  desidero  1*,  posco  1*,  [utinam  over  8  times], 
paro  15,  indpio  10,  coepi  5,  ordior  4  (3  with  loqui), 
experior  4,  pergo  2,  molior  1*,  labo7'o  5,  tempto  15, 
conor  3.  This  gives  the  following  result :  Propertius 
64,  Ovid  123.  If  the  same  proportion  were  observed, 
Ovid  would  shew  384.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
fact  that  the  Ovidian  examples  have  not  been  weeded 
like  the  Propertian,  and  that,  if  we  counted  u]> 
the  iustances  where  the  phrase  is  really  otiose,  the 

^  I  have  used  Le  Maire's  Index  to  obtain  tbese  resuUs,  and 
I  have  selected  tbe  most  cbaracteristic  olass  tbat  I  could,  tbat 
containing  po88um  not  being  available  through  deficiencies  in 
tbe  index.  It  is  noteworthy  tbat  several  of  tbe  verbs  occur 
more  fi-equently  in  tbe  Metamorphoses  than  in  the  Elegiao 
poems,  sbewing  that  too  much  weigbt  must  not  be  assigned  to 
tbe  metrical  convenience  of  the  forms.  Tbeir  prevalence  there 
is  probably  due  to  the  poem  being  a  history  of  inchoate  aud 
interrupted  Uves. 

*  Mot  in  Propertius  with  inf. 
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Propertian  preponderancc  would  be  still  more  evident. 
I  do  not  claim  imdue  importance  for  tliese  figures, 
'which  are  from  the  nature  o£  the  case  imperfect,  and, 
I  doubt  not,  in  some  particulars  contestable.  I  only 
appeal  to  them  to  conGrm  the  impressions  which  every 
unprejudiced  reader  must  gather  from  reading  the 
poems  himself. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  they  occur  far  less  fre- 
quently  in  Ovid  than  in  Propertius;  and  unprejudiced 
and  expei-ienced  readers  will  probably  admit  without 
further  demonstration,  that  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  wholly  or  chiefly  the  effect  of  metrical  necessity*. 
Another  explanation  claims  to  be  considered.  May 
not  Propertius  liave  been  snared,  as  it  were,  by  certain 
forms  of  rhythm  and  expression?  Or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  may  not  particular  phranes  aiid  turns 
of  metre  have  reproduced  themselves  mechaiiically  in 
his  poems?  That  this  is  possible,  will  be  allowed  by 
all  who  havo  watched  with  attention  either  their  own 
liabits  of  sj)eech  an^l  writing  or  those  of  others.  The 
I^ersistence  of  these  forms  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing  phenomena  of  language.  Any  one  who  has  ob- 
served  how  some  fashionable  trick  of  verbiage  or  cant- 
phrase  of  the  hour  is  taken  up  and  introduced  on  every 
possible  occasion,  not  only  in  the  streets  but  even  in 
educated  society,  will  readily  recognize  the  irregular 
actions  of  a  principle  which  is  the  parent  of  style  in 
the  individual  and  iiliom  in  a  nation.  That  such  per- 
sistence  of  phrases  is  very  marked  in  Propertius,  I 
should  be  the  last  to  deny ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  explain- 
ed  as  due  to  weakness  of  will,  I  should  not  venture  to 
assert     It  may  at  least  be  probably  supposed  to  be 

'  Another  view  is  possible,  that  they  are  the  remains  of  a 
certain  redundance  of  ezpression  which  we  find  in  early  Latin ; 
in  which  case  they  will  be  related  to  the  other  archaisms  of 
Propertius.  I  do  not  deny  that  some  of  them  are.  But  this 
will  only  account  for  a  portion.    Gompare  p.  cxliii. 
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one  of  his  intellectual  characteristics,  on  wbich  more 
anon.  But  the  question  still  recurs;  'why  was  it  theae 
particular  phrases  that  manifested  the  persistencer 
To  this  the  natural  answer  seems  to  be;  because  the 
ideas  that  they  embodied  and  the  tendencies  which 
they  conveyed  were  those  most  characteristic  of  the 
writer.  To  take  an  example  wbich  might  perhaps  be 
thought  to  make  against  the  argument.  It  is  not  the 
truly  brave  man  who  is  continually  saying  *Who's 
afraidr  It  is  rather  he  who  can  ask 
with  the  young  Nelson,  *Fear!  I  never  vcouragc, 
saw  fear!  What  is  itl'  So  the  recurrence  of  non  ego 
nunc  uereor  and  similar  phi*ases  iii  Propertius,  even  in 
default  of  positive  evidence,  would  have  taught  us 
that  he  was  scantly  endowed  with  physical  courage. 
But  tbat  evidence  is  forthcoming.  He  naively  says 
he  will  chase  the  timorous  hare  and  bird  and  leave  the 
hazai*dous  boar  alone  (l.c.  on  ii.  7.  13).  He  fears  a 
night  journey  from  Rome  to  Tibur  as  though  it  were 
an  expedition  to  the  Gallinaria  PinuSf  iv.  15  (16). 
He  freely  owns  that  *from  his  blood  will  no  soldier 
spring,*  II.  7.  13  and  note. 

Subject  to  the  cautions  which  we  have  pointed  out, 

the  argument  will  stand,  and  could,  if  we  had  more 

space  at  our  disposal,  be  still  further  supported.     For 

example,  it  might  be  plausibly  contended  that  the  fre- 

I  quent  uso  of  the  phiperfect  and  other  completed  tenses 

i  on  the  one  hund  and  the  periphrastic  future  on  the 

•other  (vide  infr.)  is  similarly  to  be  explained.     The 

•  author  declines  the  effort  of  conteniplating  the  reality 

face  to  face  and  relegates  it,  so  far  as  he  may,  into  the 

buried  past  or  the  formless  future.     Again,  the  want 

of  connexion  in  bis  thought,  the  frequent  chauge  of 

subject,  his  eccentric  use  of  particles  and  other  peculi- 

arities  which  will  be  discussed  below,  all  point  to  a 

weak  and  unbalanced  miud. 
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Wo  may  casily  understand  how  snch  a  mind  waa 
influenced  by  the  foreign  superstitions 
which  had  even  then  begun  to  infect  and  "'^ 
supplant  the  religion  of  Rome.  Evidently  he  had 
dabbled  in  'Babylonian  calculations.'  His  allusions 
to  divining  and  astrology  are  frequent.  And,  although 
he  sometimes  rises  above  himself  and  ventures  to  jest 
•  upon  these  forniidable  subjects  (as  in  v.  1),  his  lan- 
guage  more  frequently  betrays  a  genuine  apprehension 
of  their  power.  See  iii.  23  (19),  and  ii.  4.  15  (25) 
nam  cui  non  ego  sum  fallaci  praemia  uati  %  quae  mea 
non  decies  somnia  uersat  anus  ?  v.  5.  9  sqq.,  &c. 


CHAPTER  ir. 

WORKS  AND   STYLE. 

§  i.     Arrangenient  and  svhjecta  of  his  poems, 

TuE  poems  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Propertius  con^ist  of  4046  lines 
of  elegiac  verse ;  and  of  these  all  but  a  f^lS/*'"'  *"'*' 
very  trifling  proportion  are  genuine. 
They  are  divided  in  all  the  Mss.  which  mark  sucli 
divisions  mto /our  bookSf  i.  containing  708,  IL  1402, 
III.  988  aud  iv.  948  lines.  The  unusual  length  of 
Book  II.  has  thrown  suspicion  on  the  arrangement, 
and  Lachmann  and  others  have  divided  it  into  two, 
n.  1—9  (354  lines),  and  n.  10— end  (1048  liues).  lu 
support  of  this  view  it  is  argued  that  tho  poems,  as  we 
have  them,  are  incomplete.     The  evidence  . 

of  this  is  (a)  external  and  (6)  internal.  eompteime»»  qf 
(a)  Tlie  grammariau  Fuhjentius^  c.  22,  as-  '^  ' 
cribes  tlie  foliowiug  lino  to  Propertius,  diuidias  mentis 
conficit  omnis  amor.  Ilis  autliority  is  however  con- 
siderably  weakened  by  his  also  attributing  to  him  a 
line  from  an  old  Latin  comedy,  catillata  geris  vadi- 
monia  publicum  prostibulum :  and  the  line  in  question 
has  generally  been  given  to  Petrouius.  I  may  observo 
that  conficio  does  not  occur  in  Propertius;  and  if  we 
assign  the  line  to  him,  we  shall  have  to  add  diuidiae  to 
his  numerous  list  of  archaisms  (p.  xc).  Servius  on Vii-g. 
Ecl.  5.  21  quotcs  tcstes  sunt  sidora  nobis.     This  is  al- 
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most  ccrfcainly  a  misquoiation  of  ii.  10.  41  sidera  sunt 
testes  et  matutina  pru]na...te  nihil  in  uita nobis accep- 
tius  umquam.  The  same  commentator  on  G.  1.  19 
says  that  some  attribute  the  invention  of  the  plough 
to  Triptolemus  and  others,  more  correctly,  to  Osiris, 
ut  dicit  Propertim  uel  Tibullus.  Here  the  uel  marks 
a  correction;  and  the  reference  is  to  TibuUus  1.  7.  29. 
None  of  theso  passages  provo  anything.  Lachmann 
lays  more  stress  on  Ovid  Tr.  2.  447  sqq.  where  Ovid 
alleges  in  justification  of  his  own  Ars  Amafcoria  fche 
pracfcice  of  previous  poefcs;  and,  affcer  quofcing  largely 
from  Tibullus,  says,  mulfcaque  dafc  fcalis  furfci  praecepfca 
docefcque  qua  nuptao  possinfc  fallere  ab  arfce  uiros :  nec 
fuifc  hoc  illi  fraudi;  legifcurque  Tibullus  efc  placefc  efc 
iam  fce  ]»nncipe  nofcus  erafc.  inuenies  eadem  blandi 
jyraecepta  Properti;  disfcricfcus  minima  nec  fcamen  ille 
uofcasfc.  Lachmann  asks  'where  shall  we  find  fcheml' 
In  answer  to  thi^,  wo  must  observe  first  that  we  are 
not  to  expect  to  find  too  many.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  must  remember  that  it  was  to  Ovid's  interest  to 
make  the  most  of  his  authorities  in  amatory  writing; 
and  on  the  other  that  it  may  be  inferred  from  his 
dwelling  afc  so  much  greafcer  lengfch  on  Tibullus  fchan 
Properfcius  fchafc  fche  lafcfcer  did  nofc  lend  him  so  much 
counfcenanco  as  fche  former.  In  facfc,  fche  allusion  fco 
him  looks  like  one  of  fchose  references  which  are  nofc 
infcended  fco  bc  verified.  There  are  sorae  passages  in 
Properfcius  which  poinfc  in  fche  same  dii*ecfcion  as  fche 
lines  in  Ovid.  Thus  we  have  iv.  3.  49  ufc  per  te 
clausas  sciafc  excanfcare  puellas  qui  uolefc  ausfccros  arfce 
ferire  uiros;  and  cf.  v.  20  quae  legafc  expecfcans  sola 
puella  uirum.  The  meaning  of  fchese  and  ofcher  pas- 
sages  is  elucidafced  by  i.  7.  13  me  legafc  assidue  posfc 
haec  neglecfcus  amafcor  efc  proaint  illi  cognita  iwstra 
mala^  which  shews  fchafc  Froperfcius'  fceaching  was 
rafcher  by  example  fchan  precepfc.  We  find  praecepta 
aboufc  love  also  in  i.  1.  35  sqq.,  i.  9,  i.  10.  15 — 30,  iii. 
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20  (17).  21  sqq.,  and  y.  5.  21  sqq.  where  •the  «peaker  is 
Acanthis.  Compare  also  iv.  7  (8).  25,  26  where  by  a 
proYoking  chance  several  lines  are  lost  There  are 
other  passages  and  pieces  whose  spirit  might  have  been 
in  Oyid's  mind  at  the  time.  Hence  on  the  whole  we 
may  pronounce  that  there  is  enough  foundation  for 
the  statement  in  the  works  as  we  haye  them  at  present, 
but  only  just  enough. 

I  now  pass  on  to  (6).  And  first  for  the  poems 
themselves.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
one  who  reads  the  poems  carefuUy  can  *»<^"»«»^- 
suppose  that  they  are  in  all  cases  complete.  In 
determining  which  are  not,  the  very  greatest  cai-e 
is  needed.  We  must  remember,  firstly,  that  the 
ordinary  rules  of  coherence  do  not  apply  to  Pro- 
pertius,  and  that  a  harsh  transition  of  thought  by 
no  means  implies  a  lacuna.  Secondly,  in  some  cases 
where  that  has  been  assumed,  a  transposition  will  set 
eveiything  right  After  all  these  deductions  there 
still  are  left  severnl  places  where  lacunae  must  be  as- 
sumed.  Such  are  found  in  ii.  6,  ii.  0,  and  elsewherc. 
But  L.  Miiller  and  Baehrens  have  assumed  far  too 
many.     The  loss  of  wliole  poems  remains  unproven. 

The  second  argument  is  drawn  from  ii.  13.  25,  2G 
(iii.  5.  9  where  see  note)  sat  mea  sat  mag- 
nast  si   tres  sint   pompa  libclli  quos  ego  /r^n^u^z.25 
Persephonae  maxima  dona  forani.     It  is 
contended   that   tres   libelli  implies  at  least  finislted 
books,  and  that  consequently  this  distich  formed  ori- 
ginally  part  of  the  third  book;  from  which  it  would 
follow  that  the  end  of  the  second  book  has  been  lost. 
This  however  is  by  no  means  necessary.     The  instruc- 
tions  which  the  poet  is  here  giving  for  the  conduct  of 
his  funeral  are  not  death-bed  instructions.     He  is  iu 
one  of  his  despondent  moods,  and  contemplating  the 
remote  phantom  of  death  (cf.  quandocumqiie  v.  1),  as 
though  it  woro  fuco  to  fuco.     Liko  Shaksporc^s  llichard 
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II.,  ho  will  '  talk  of  grayes  and  worms  and  epitaphs.' 
Why  then  should  he  not  refer  to  unjinished  booksl 
It  seems  to  me  that  tbis  adds  more  point  to  the  poem. 
*I  must  die,'  he  says;  'but  I*shall  diecontent,  if  I  am 
not  forgotten  in  my  grave,  if  you,  Cynthia,  are  faith- 
ful  to  me,  and  three  books  preserve  my  name.'  An- 
other  poem  which  has  beon  pressed  into  ^^  „,, 
the  service  is  the  one  addressed  to  Au- 
gustus,  II.  10  (iii.  1),  which  it  is  asseverated  can  only 
have  formed  the  exordium  of  a  new  book.  This  con- 
tention  may  be  met  by  a  simple  non  sequUur.  1  have 
pointed  out  in  the  commentary  to  this  poem  that,  if  it 
is  intended  to  iiltroduce  a  fresh  book,  it  is  a  most 
inappropriate  introduction,  as  only  one  poem  out  of 
the  remainder  has  anything  to  do  with  Augustus. 
But  not  only  &re  the  arsuments  for  the    ^ 

j     i  XI         •  1      •         i_    .  «^  •      ^rnumenU    a- 

proposed  cbange  thus  mconclusive,  but  it  is  pahitt  the 
refutcd  by  positive  cvidcnco.  As  already  ^**"''^' 
said,  the  MSS.  are  ngainst  it,  and  they  must  count  for 
soniething.  Noniusy  the  gi*ammarian,  is  against  it  (p. 
169);  for  he  quotes  secundat  iii.  (iv.)  21.  14  as  oc- 
curring  in  the  third  book.  Lastly,  if  we  can  trust— 
and  I  think  we  ,can — the  phrase  so  far,  Propertiua 
himself  is  against  it:  for  in  ii.  24.  1  [iii.  17  (16).  11 
quoting  what  others  say  of  him,  he  says  tu  loquens 
cum  sis  iam  noto  fabula  librOj  et  tua  sit  toto  Cynthia 
lecta  foro.  Lachmann's  theory  then  appears  to  be 
little  more  than  an  arbitrary  surraise;  and  the  sooner 
it  goes  and  disencumbers  our  editions  of  the  double 
notation  the  better*. 

*  This  is  the  proper  place  to  explain  why  in  this  edition  I 
haye  retained  a  notation  which  I  have  rejected  above  as  un- 
founded.  When  ihe  commentary  xvas  written  and  the  text 
printed,  the  division  into  five  books  'was  the  accepted  one.  All 
the  latest  editors  had  adopted  it ;  and  I  did  not  wish  to  intro- 
duce  innovating  restorations  into  a  volume  of  selections ;  the 
more  so  as  the  editions  which  wero  then  niost  geucrally  used 
in  England  (Muller's  aud  Paley'8),  and  whose  numbering  I 
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I  now  pass  to  consider  the  date  of  tlie  various 
pocms.     There  are  very  few  clironolosical  „ 
traces  in  tne  nrst  book.     i.  vui.  seems  to  the  t>ooks, 
have  been  written  when  the  law  forbid-  ^****  ^' 
ding  celibacy    was    contemplated   (see   v.    21);    and 
Hertzberg  (i.  pp.  23,  24)  has  advanced  arguments  to 
shew  that  i.  vi.  was  not  written  beforo  B.C.  27. 

The  clues  we  get  for  the  date  of  the  composition  of 
the  various  poems  in  the  second  book  (ii.       ^ 
and  iii.)  ai*e,  omitting  allusions  to  events 
earlier  than  b.c.  28, 

II.  i.  ac.  25  (after  publication  of  first  book). 

vii.  after  B.  C.  27. 

X.  (iii.  i.)  B,o.  24  (seo  notes). 

xxxi.  (iii.  xxix.)  end  of  B.c.  28.  * 

xxxiv.  (iii.  xxxii.)  not  earlier  than  b.c.  28. 
Thus  all  the  poems  in  Book  ii.  whose  date  can  be 
settled  fali  within  the  peiiod  embraced  between  b.  c. 
28  and  24. 

Book  III.  (iv.),  like  Book  i.,  contains  very  fow  allu- 
sions  that  we  can  lix  to  a  precise  date. 
Elegy  xvii.  (xviii.)  was  written  after  the 
death  of  Marcelius  in  23.  The  allusions  to  the  ex- 
pedition  against  the  Parthians  to  recover  the  standards 
of  Crassus  iii.  (iv.),  iv.  (v.)  48,  xi.  (xii.)  3,  4  probably 
point  to  the  same  period.  For,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  nowhere  does  Propertius  hint  that  the  standards 
?iave  been  recovered.  His  exultation  is  always  pro- 
S[)ective.  Tiie  last  poem  in  tho  book,  as  already  said, 
must  liave  been  written  six  years  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Cynthia  attachment.     On  the  other  hand,  el. 

proposed  to  use  in  citing  Propertius,  gave  the  new  division. 
Since  then  all  is  changed.  The  two  last  editors,  Baehrens 
and  Palmer,  have  returned  to  the  old  order,  and  I  can  only 
regret  that  my  own  hook  had  advanced  too  far  to  permit  my 
making  the  change.  [Baehrens,  I  may  add,  though  printing 
the  Ms.  order,  believes  that  n.  7— 13  (or  ii.  7— in.  5)  belong  to 
Book  III.  (iv.).] 
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xz.  goes  back  to  its  very  beginning.  Thus  the 
poems  included  in  Book  iii.  (iv.)  fall  between  B.a 
28  and  23. 

Book  lY.  (y.)  presents  many  difficult  problems. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  contains 
some  of  the  poefs  latest  work.  Elegies 
vi.  and  xL  were  not  composed  before  B.C.  16;  and, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  elegy  viL  cannot  be  inuch 
earlier.  But  about  the  rest  of  the  book  we  cannot 
be  at  all  certain.  It  is  probable  that  eL  viiL  was 
written  before  Ra  23.  At  any  rate  it  was  com- 
posed  long  before  viL  We  shall  uot  be  far  wrong  in 
assigning  iii.  to  R  a  23  *.  Elegy  L  cannot  at  most  be 
later  than  the  same  year:  and  some  scholars  put 
the  first  part  of  it  much  earlier.  Elegy  v.  was  written 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Cynthia  attachment.  The 
date  of  the  remaining  poems  is  quite  imcertain.  Their 
subjects,  like  that  of  the  first  part  of  eL  L,  are  anti* 
quarian  and  historicaL  Some  critics  consider  them  to 
be  the  earliest  poems  and  others  amongst  the  latest : 
and  probably  either  the  one  or  the  other  opinion  is 
right. 

It  is  a  natural  question  next  when  the  poems  were 
published.     The  first  book  is  the  only  one 
whose  publication  can  with  certainty  be  ^bSS^l^  ^ 
ascribed  toFropertius  himself ;  and  we  have 
assigned  it  conjecturally  to  b.  o.„  ^ff.     The  second  and 
still  more  the  third  book  shew,  as  we  have  observed, 
some  appearance  of  being  prepared  for  publication. 
The  publication  of  the  second  cannot  have 
been  earUer  than  B.a  24  nor  that  of  the  ?/?*'  ^^'  '''^ 
third  than  B.c.    23.     And   we  can  say 
little  else.     They  may  have  been  published  separately 
or  together,  they  may  have  been  issued  by  Propertius 
during  his  life  or  (iess  probably)  by  his  executors 

^  Bee  verses  7 — 10, 18,  85,  fto. 
P.  P.  % 
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after  his  death.  We  do  not  know;  and,  thougli  the 
expression  in  Martial  already  quoted,  that  Cynthia 
was  Fropertius'  vwumUe  carmeny  suggcsts  that  there 
was  some  considemble  interval  between  its  publication 
and  theirs,  it  is  not  enough  to  ground  an  inference 
upon. 

About  the  fourth  book  there  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
much  uncertainty.  But  about  one  thinc: 
I  am  olear.  It  can  never  have  been  issued 
by  its  author.  I  will  not  lay  stress  on  the  long  period 
over  which  the  different  pieces  extend,  a  circumstance 
which  sugge^ts  a  posthumous  publication^^  nor  on  the 
miscellaneous  nature  of  its  contents. 

But  I  must  call  attention  to  the  juxtaposition  of 
vii.  and  viii.  I  cannot  believe  that  these  -  ^^  oiUum 
poems  are  placed  together  by  the  delibe-  <if  EUgiet  vn. 
rate  act  of  Propertius,  but  by  the  careless-  **  ^^ 
ness  of  some  redacteur  who  saw  that  the  subject  of 
both  was  Cynthia,  and  who  did  not  trouble  to  enquire 
further.  Of  vii.  I  have  spoken  at  length.  viii.  is  the 
best  piece  of  genre  painting  in  Prdpertius.  It  describes 
how  Cynthia  drove  with  one  of  her  lovers  to  see  the 
famous  cave  and  dragon  at  Lanuvium ;  how  PropeHius 
took  advantage  of  her  absence  to  have  an  entertain- 
ment  of  his  own  with  Phyllis  and  Teia,  two  acquain- 
tances  whom  I  have  already  mentioned ;  how  all  went 
wroDg  at  their  banquet,  and  portended  that  something 
was  about  to  happen ;  how  Cynthia  suddenly  burst  iii 
upon  them  'in  a  beautiful  fury/  broke  up  the  festivities, 
scattered  the  guests  and  chastised  Propertius  and  his 
offending  slave;  lastly,  how,  her  anger  abated,  she 
consented  to  be  appeased,  and  the  lovers  made  terms 
of  peace.     AU  this  is  told  in  a  poem  which  in  its 

^  The  Gomelia  elegy  would  be  naturally  pnt  at  the  end  if  U 
liad  to  be  copied  from  a  monumental  inscription ;  see  the  intro- 
daction  to  it    ' 
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vivid  colouring,  its  cleamess  and  minuteness  o£  detail 
and  its  briglit  spontaneous  humour  is  unique  in  Fro- 
pertius,  and  has  evidently  come  fresh  from  the  poefs 
imagination  in  one  of  its  happiest  moments  \ 

If  viiL  had  preceded  vii.,  the  contrast  would 
have  been  startling  enough.  To  pass  thus  from  this 
warm-blooded  lighthearted  life  in  all  its  thoughtless 
bustle  and  enjoyment  to  the  chill  and  shadowy  ghost- 
land  would,  we  may  say  without  rashness,  have  been 
too  violent  a  change  for  the  Greek  and  too  bold  a  one 
for  the  Boman.  But  to  reverse  the  order  and  to  bid 
nature  revolve  upon  her  track  is  a  ghastly  imagination, 
or  rather  Mephistophelian  mockery,  only  possible  to 
ages  which  have  leamt  to  finger  the  secret  springs  of 
the  horrible  and  produced  the  painting  of  a  Wirtz  and 
the  fiction  of  a  Foe'. 


^  It  was  written  when  the  improssion  was  still  qnite  recent; 
the  day  after  the  events,  as  hac  nocte  v.  1  shews. 

*  I  ought  to  add  something  on  a  remarkable  line  of  Oyid 
fi.  A.  764  (a  poem  which  as  we  see  from  tv,  165  seqq.  was 
written  abont  A.D.  2),  et  tibi  cnins  opus  Cynthia  solafuit,  First, 
the  form  of  the  expression  leads  us  to  snppose  that  Propertius 
was  not  alive  in  a.d.  2;  for  fuit  is  naturally  an  aorist.  And 
this  is  a  supposition  by  uo  means  inconsistent  with  the  results 
of  the  preceoing  investigation.  Secondly,  it  seems  to  give  us  a 
criterion  as  to  tibe  poems  of  his  which  were  pnblished  or  known 
to  Oyid  by  a.  d.  2.  Cynthia,  Oyid  says,  was  Propertius*  sole  work 
or  subject.  This  word  opus  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  pub- 
lished,  but  only  a  completed  work ;  though,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  two  things  are  the  same.  Again,  it  is  unnecessary  precision 
to  oonfine  Cyntkia  to  the  Jint  book.  AU  the  Cynthia  poems 
may  be  and  probably  are  meant.  But  it  does  look  as  if  our 
Book  TV,  (v.)  was  then  unknown  to  Oyid  in  its  collected  form. 
This  cannot  oast  any  doubt  on  its  genuineness,  which  is  abso- 
Intely  beyond  snspicion.  The  intemal  eyidenoe  of  its  Propertian 
anthorship  is  so  strong  that  it  would  justify  us  in  attributing 
it  to  him,  even  if  traditionally  assigned  to  some  one  else.  The 
condnsion  then  which  it  seems  should  be  drawn  is  that  ttie 
book  was  pnblished  posthumouslj,  and  published  later  tban 
▲.D.  2. 
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The  poems  of  Propertiua  fall  into  the  foUowing 
diTision:  ^^^ 

A.  P«r«o««i,  cHefly  omotory,  and  ad-     **•**• 
dressed  to  Oynthia;  the  bulk  o£  the  poems  and  nearlj 
all  of  the  first  three  books. 

B.  PolUical  and  aocial,  on  events  of  the  daj; 
addressed  to  Augustus^  Maecenas,  &g,;  e.g.  ii.  i.,  iv. 
(v).  xL 

0.  ffiatarical  and  arUiquarian;  the  bulk  of  the 
]ast  book.  A  good  many  of  these  latter  deal  with 
derivations  of  names ;  Vertummts  (el.  ii.),  Sancus  (ix.), 
the  Tarpeiam,  rock  (iv.),  luppiter  Feretrius^  (x.). 

The  following  detailed  analjsis  of  the  different 
books  wiU  be  instructive' : 


A     Amatory 

Gynthia 
elegies 

Others 

B 

0 

Total 

I 

15 

4 

1 

1 

21 

II,  III 

30 

2 

2 

34 

IV 

13 

5 

7 

26 

V 

2 

1 

3 

5 

11 

60 

12 

13 

6 

91 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  The  great 
preponderance  of  Cynthia  elegies  and  their  decrease  in 
number  in  the  last  two  books  are  especially  noteworthy. 
Compare  page  xxiv. 

^  The  Bomans  Beem  always  to  have  been  interested  in  the 
history  of  a  name,  and  more  so  after  Yarro^s  time.  Propertius 
espedally  shews  an  inolination  to  etymology.  Besides  the 
names  mentioned  he  explains  CalUopea,  Latris,  Superhui 
(Tarqninius),  Argynntu.    Compare  pp.  Ixix.  xo. 

>  It  must  be  observed  that  the  classification  is  necessarily 
rongb,  as  some  of  the  poems,  e.  g.  v.  i.,  haye  two  subjects. 
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§  ii.     LUerary  style, 

There  are  not  many  direcb  criticisms  o£  Propertius 
in  ancient  writers.  QumtUian  (10. 1.  93), 
while  lumself  giving  the  preference  to  nUmi. 
Tibullus,  admits  that  some  critics  placed 
Fropertius  above  him  ^  Ovid  refers  to  him  seyeral  times  j 
and,  where  he  uses  an  epithet,  he  calls  him  once  tener 
(A.  A.  3.  333)  and  twice  blandus  (Tr.  3.  465,  5. 1. 17). 
Martial  calls  him  lasciuua  (8.  73)  and  facunmis 
(14.  189).  The  passage  from  the  younger  Pliny  about 
iPropertius  has  been  already  quoted,  p.  xxviiL  It  does 
not  give  one  a  favourable  opinion  of  Plin/s  critical 
sagacity.  The  qualities  which  he  praises 
in  Paasennus  Paulus,  and  which  he  finds  ^f  '~^'' 
constitute  him  a  'true  descendant'  of  Pro- 
pertius  and  give  his  work  the  character  of  being 
*  clearly  written  in  the  house  of  Propertius,'  are  by  no 
means  characteristic  of  Propertius.  He  is  not  par- 
ticularly  tereusj  *  smooth  and  finished,'  an  epithet  which 
Quintilian  applies  much  more  appropriately  to  Ti- 
bullus ;  moUe  and  iucundum  are  still  less  distinctive, 
and  the  latter  word  on]y  indicates  a  mere  general 
satisfaction.  But  the  other  judgments  are  not  much 
better.  No  critic  of  discemment  would  now  place 
TibuUus  above  Propertius,  though  the  former  has  far 
fewer  faults,  and  sinks  below  his  level  of  excellence 
much  more  rarely.  When  Ovid  and  Martial  caU 
him  tener  and  lasciuus,  they  are  thinking  rather  o£ 
his  Bubject  than  of  his  treatment  o£  it.  There  are 
only  two  traces  o£  a  recognition  o£  his  real  merits, 

^  Elegia  Graeoos  quoque  prouooamas  coias  mihi  tenus 
aiq^  elegatu  maxime  uidetur  auctor  TibuUus.  tunt  qui  Pro- 
pertivm  tnalint,  Onidius  utroque  lasoioior  sioat  darior  GbJlas. 
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the  hlandiL8  of  Ovid  and  the  facvmdua  of  Martial, 

of  which  I  shall  say  more  anon.    The  truth  c^^^f^f^^g 

is  that  the  literary  criticism  of  the  Eomans  Raauxn  luerarp 

was  essentially  superficial.     They  had  not 

at  their  disposal  the  keen  scalpel  and  the  polymath  ter- 

miBologyofmodemanalysis.  Norhadthe? 

the  delicate  perception  and  flexibility  of  JJJry.  *"**^-^'' 

.e;(pression    which    might   have    supplied 

[these  deficiencies.  Their  rhetorical  bias^,  the  narrow 
limits  and  concrete  character  of  their  vocabulary  and 
their  practical  habits  of  mind  all  worked  in  the  samc 

i^  direction.     And   if   the    Boman   critical 
resources  were  thus  limited,   Propertius  pSJJJSSw.^ 
must  have  taxed  them  severely.     His  ob- 

•  scurity,  his  indirectness  and  his  incoherencies  were 
all  offences  against  the  Koman  taste  which  (to  take  a 
liberty  with  a  line  of  Tennyson),  loved  to  hear  The  apt 
oration  flowing  free  From  point  to  point.  Hence  it 
is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  he  was  much  ]ess  iK)pular 
with  his  countrymen  than  TibuUus,  and  that  there 
are  much  fewer  notices  of  him  than  of  his  riyal. 
None  the  less  however  was  he  cherished  in  the  sympa- 
thetic  appreciation  of  the  literary  few,  and  exercised 
through  them  a  real,  though  unacknowledged,  influence 
upon  the  popular  mind. 

I  have  already  said  in  words  which  perhaps  require 
exjplanation,  that  Propertius  stands  almost 
alone  amongst  the  poets  pf  his  and  other  ^SgmiuS^  ^ 
times.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  of  coursc 
that  in  point  of  poetical  genius  and  achievement  he  is 
the  greatest  or  amongst  the  greatest  poets  of  the  world ; 
but  that  his  work  is  stamped  by  an  individuality  bo 
peculiar  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  separate  place  and 
recognition. 

^  It  is  worth  noting  here,  that  their  best  oriticism  is  to  be 
foand  in  Quintilian's  Institutes  of  Oratory,  a  practical  manual 
by  a  professed  rhetorician. 
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We  haye  seen  how  his  idiosjncracies  repelled  tlie 
Latin  taste.     This  is  not  surprising  with 
a  writer  who  carries  them  so  far  as  to  SSnSjr*"** 
i-aise  the  question,  the  at  first  sight  para- 
doxical  question,  whether  he  is  writing  in  Latin  at  all. 
Where  else  in  Latin  shall  we  find  sentences  like  these  1 

et  dao  in  aduersttm  missi  per  moenia  oarms 
ne  possent  tacto  stringere  ab  aze  latns. 

IV.  10  (11).  24. 


or 


or 


or 


haec  postqoam  mecmn  qnerola  sub  lite  pereg^t. 

V.  7.  96. 


haec  lympha  paeUis 
aoia  secreti  limitis  ona  flmt.  v.  9. 69. 


Phidiacos  signo  se  luppiter  omat  ebomo.     vr.  8.  (9)  16. 

This  is  not  the  Appian  high  road  of  Latin;  it  is 
an  untrodden  and  sequestered  bypath  of  Propertius' 
own. 

His  chief  demerits  have  been  alreadj  enumerated. 
A  good  manj  of  them  are  summed  up  in 
tbe  one  word  obacurity.      Much  of  this   ^usmS^'^'  ^ 
obscurity  is    due    to   the   singularity  of 
expression  which  has  been  just  exemplified.     These 
tendencics  towards  what  is  out  of  the  way  are  by 
no  means  casy  to  unravel.     But  we  may  be  certain 
of  one  thing.     They  are  not  due  to  affectation.     They 
ore  peculiarities  deeply  rooted  in  his  genius,  they 
appear  in  the  most  spontaneous  unstudied  passages, 
and  to  compare  them  to  the  strainings  of  a  conscious 
pedant  like  Persius  is  to  miss  the  wholo  distinction 
bctween  the  far-fetched  and  the  abnormal^     Besides 
the  smgularity  to  wHch  I  have  referred  and  whidi 

^  Some  have  explained  his  pecnliarities  as  dne  in  part  to 
bis  Umbrian  origin.    It  is  a  mere  oonjecture. 
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I  know  not  how  to  name  and  the  love  of  litemrj 
allusion  which  he  shared  with  others  of  his  age,  but 
which  is  more  marked  in  him  than  in  them,  and  a 
certain  delight  in  archaisms  which  is  all  his  own,  his 
difficultj  and  obscurity  is  due  to  other  causes  which 
maj  be  more  easily  defined. 

First  and  chiefly  it  is  due  to  a  certain  vaguent9B 
and  indirectneaa  in  his  manner  of  con- 
ceiving  and  presenting  an  idea.  Where  ^2^52«?'  *" 
other  poets  would  bring  it  immediately 
before  us,  Propertius  indicates  the  region  where  it 
may  be  found;  and  often  his  indications  are  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  identify  it.  Theremay  be  other 
ideas  within  the  region ;  and  the  reader  is  left  to 
choose  between  them.  To  change  the  metaphor,  the 
outlines  of  his  pictures  lack  sharpness  and  precision, 
and  the  colours  and  even  forms  on  his  canvas  tend 
to  blend  imperceptibly  with  each  other.  Thus  it  is 
the  general  impression  that  fascinates  us  in  his  poems, 
not  the  proportion  and  perfection  of  its  details.  It  is 
possible  theoretically  to  distinguish  between  a  certain 
tortuousness  in  Propertius'  way  of  arriving  at  an  idea 
and  his  indefiniteness  in  putting  it  before  us.  But 
the  two  things  are  in  practice  so  much  connccted  that 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  separate  them  in  the  examples. 

To  take  perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  all, 
where  another  would  say  to  *  believe '  a  charge,  Pro- 
pertius  says  to  '  disseminate '  it,  iv.  23.  14  note.  '  You 
will  not  be  fond  of  changing '  is  nec  ruyua  quaerendo 
semper  amicus  eria  i.  13.  12;  'to  love  one  maiden' 
is  una  amare  damo  iii.  18.  8  (16.  24);  in  the  same 
poem  we  have  v.  13  quos  utinam  in  nobis,  uita, 
experiare  labores,  and  v.  30  iam  tibi  de  timidis  iste 
superbus  erit.  In  iv.  6  (7).  38  *you  will  rarely 
succeed/  ut  tibi  succedat,  uix  semel  esse  potest.  '  If 
the  other  refuses  me  her  love/  altera  si  quando  non 
sinit  esse  locum,  iii.  15  (13).  38.      So  in  adjectives 
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and  nouns.  'The  tears  fell  fast  adown/  ex  oculis 
multa  cadebat  aqua  iv.  5  (6).  10  (also  of  sweat  iii. 
15  (13).  38),  <  fire-breathing  bulls'  flagrantes  tauros 
iv.  10  (11).  9,  'the  realms  of  night'  caecis  locis  i. 
19.  8  opposed  to  superis  locis  iil.  26.  4  (20.  50),  and 
other  examples  in  the  commentary^ 

Sometimes    the  cause  is  a  desire  for  brevity'. 
The  sphere  of  a  word  or  phrase  is   left  ^ 

undefined  and  has  to  be  gathered  from  ^^^- 
Hhe  corUext,  iii.  10  (9).  21  quin  ego  deminuo  curam 
(sc.  mihi),  iv.  1.  36  illum  po9t  cinerea  auguror  ipse 
diem  (to  be  taken  with  diem  (futurum),  not  with 
auguror\  iv.  4  (5).  6  nec  miser  aera  paro  clade,  Gorinthe, 
pia,  ^.'  Hence  words  appear  in  new  senseSy  rudis 
*a  stranger  to  love*  iv.  16  (17).  7,  pugnante  'strug- 
gliog'  (of  ivj)  V.  7.  79,  diuidit  '  causes  dissension' 
I.  12.  10.  Somewhat  different  are  cases  like  ttiba 
'  trumpiet-no^'  mamia  '  movement  of  the  hand/  iv. 
4  (5).  3  nec  tamon  inuiso  pectus  mihi  carpitur  auro^ 
'  the  hateful  love  of  gold.  We  may  place  here  the  use 
of  comm>on  for  proper  names,  of  which  he  has  one  < 
striking  example.  The  Fates,  the  Muses,  and  even 
the  Danaids  are  all  called  'the  Sisters';  iii.  5.  28, 

^  Other  traces  of  the  tendenpy  maj  be  seen  in  his  use  of 
qtUeumqvet  qUandocumque,  talU  (for  hic)  &c, ;  of  eue,  ire,  &e,, 
lor  more  precise  words;  of  in  witn  the  abl.  '  in  the  case  of,*  and 
of  the  abl.  iteelf,  for  which  see  below,  pages  czviii.,  c. 

*  llie  most  striking  is  where  he  only  gives  the  beginning 
and  end  of  a  thoo^ht,  omitting  the  intermediate  links.  Some- 
times  an  intermediate  step  in  an  argoment  is  left  ont :  some- 
times  two  stages  of  an  action  or  two  scenes  in  a  piotore  are 
nm  into  one.  Ezamples  of  the  first  are  in  i.  2.  27,  8.  21,  u, 
7. 15,  &c. ;  see  notes,  and  compare  the  use  of  igitur  below. 
Examples  of  the  second  are  to  bie  found  in  i.  8.  15,  9.  29,  iii.  8. 
18  fprobably),  and  notes,  and  cf.  i.  1.  8  n.  See  also  iv.  20.  (7) 
17  Xmor  ipse  sno  corutringet  pignera  iigno,  fThe  tying  of  letter 
tablets  came  first ;  cf.  y.  4.  82  pacta  ligat ;  tnen  the  sealing.) 

'  Sometimes,  as  in  this  ezample  and  y.  11. 85  mntarit  ianoa 
leotum,  the  idea  has  to  be  corrected  as  well  as  ezpanded. 
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III.  28  (22).  27 ;  v.  1 1.  27.  So  Cupid  is  puet  and  dUs ; 
I.  19.  5,  III.  28.  (22).  31.  Paria  la  pastor,  ii.  2.  13. 
The  use  of  nuUer  for  *  stepmother,'  iv.  7  (8).  38,  is 
surprising.  Compare  v.  11.  21,  59  and  notes. 
Occasionally  harsh  omissions  occur,  especially  of  the 
personal  pronouns;  e.g.  tu  where  the  person  is 
changed  iv.  10  (11).  68,  te  ib.  24.  6. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Propertius  is  the  great 
and  often  disproportionate  stress  which 
he  lays  on  a  single  word  and  that  word  ^JSJ.*^  *'*^'' 
frequently  not  one   of   the  most  promi- 
nent  syntactically  in  the  sentence  ii.   24  (20).    20 
hanc  miser  implorat  nauita  Leucothom  '  implores  her 
help,  as  now  dimn&i  v.  6.  52  quae  nisi  xu&ta  subest 
excutit  arma  pudor.      See  more  in  the  notes  and 
Hertflsb.  i.  p.   142.      Another  source  of 
obscurity  is  a  disposition  to  be  spasmodic     ^»*^**^*"^ 
and  incoherent.     His  poems  have  often  the  appearance 
of  being  disarranged;    and  thus  critics 
have    resorted    to  lacunae  and  transpo-  f  SJSJar* '" 
sitions  where  these  aids  to  intelligence 
ought  never  to  have  been  invoked.     The  derangement 
goes  deeper  than  this  and  penetrates  to  the  very 
heart  of  a  sentence.     What  disorder  is  thisl  iv.  12 
(13).  65,  56 

te  sceluB  acoepto  Thraois  Polymestoris  auro 
nutrit  in  hospitio  non,  Polydore,  pio, 

orthisl     IV.  3(4).  18 

et  subter  captos  arma  sedere  duces. 

For  more  examples,  see  Hertzb.  p.  121  sqq.     But  a 
sentence  is  comparatively  fortunate  if  its  order  is 
only  perturbed.     Frequently  it  is  not  finished  at  all, 
and  sometimes   there  is   no    attempt    to 
finish  it;  e.g.  iv.  17  (18).  1—7,  19  (18).  ^~»^«^*^»- 
21,  22.      Hertzberg  has  shewn  (p.  125  sqq.)  that  it 
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is  ih  Fropertius'  manner  to  leave  lus  sentences  with- 

out  connecting  particlos.     Where  he  em- 

ploys  them,  he  is  not  less  peculiar.     If  he  ^^JSS^ 

uses  igUwr  where  others  would  have  used 

nam  or  mim  (iv.  19  (18).  1.  c.  tuque  O  Minoa  uenum- 

data  Scylla  figura,  tondens  puipurea  regna  patema 

coma,  hanc  igittir  dotem  uirgo  desponderat  hosti ;  cf. 

II.  5.  27  n.),  his  nam  and  namque,  on  the  other  hand, 

appear  where  they  add  little,   if  anything,  to  the 

sense,  lu.  14  (12).  12,  iv.  6  (6).  5.     His  use  of  certe  is 

not  less  peculiar,   ii.    7.    1   n.     He  is  fond  of  the 

violent  cU,  where  others  would  use  sed  or  even  et;  e.  g. 

lY.  8  (9).  14.     The  connexion  of  sentences 

is  often  extremely  loose,  1. 18.  23,  24  quot  ^'SSSS^ 

curas..,qtiae,,,cogsAta,  sunt,  iy.  16  (17).  40 

haec  ego  referam  qualis  Pindarico  spiritus  ore  tonat, 

lii.  13  (11).  34  ultima  talia  erit  quae  mihi  prima 

iide&     Generally  we  may  say  that  he  is 

fond  of  abrupt  transitions  of  thought  and  f^^  '''"'^' 

construction.     For  the  latter  see  below, 

p.  cxxiv.     The  former  are  too  common  to  need  illus- 

tration. 

Sometimes  on  the  other  hand  the  opposites  of  these 
tendencies  occasion  difficulty.      For  ex- 
ample,    instead  of    incoherence  we    find  ^P^^^*^/*^- 
too  close  a  coherence  between  the  mem- 
bers  o£  sentences.     Words  which  we  should  at  first 
sight    suppose    went    with    the    sentence    generally, 
we  find  on  examination  are  to  be   con- 
strued  only  with  a  part  of  it.     Thus  we  ^'S?  SS?" 
get  a  stiJhconstruction,  as  it  were,  besides  *^^^^ 
a  pnncipal  one;  and  a  part  of  the  sentence  is  bracketed 
off  from  the  rest.     Thus   we  have  v.  3.   20  struxit 
querulas-rauca-per-ossa   tubas,    ib.    11.   29    fama-per- 
auita-tropaca  &c.,    i.   10.    30    qui  numquam   uacuo- 
pectore-liber  erit  <Scc.     There   are  three  examples  in 
I.  13.  2 — 8.     Sometimes  a  word  goes  equally  with 
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two  other  words,  and  we  thus  get  a  two-hettded  con- 
atruction;  ag.  ii.  32  (26).  54  nec  si  conmlto  fulmina 
misaa  tonent,  i.  11.  5  nostri  cu/ra  subit  memores  a 
dticere  noctes  (n.  and  d,  both  go  with  c.\  v.  6.  6 
ductus  erat  per  quas  ante  lugurtha  uias  (Le.  ducta 
per  eas  uias  per  quas  ante  ductus  erat  lugurtha). 
Sometimes  the  expression  becomes  extraordinarily 
brief;  ag.  v.  4.  73  urbi  festus  erat  (dixere  Parilia 
patres),  hic  primus  coepit  moenibus  esse  dies  (where 
dies  has  to  be  anticipated  from  the  foUowing  dies)^ 
III.  19. 19  (16.  35)  tu  mea  compones  et  dices  ossa,  Pro- 
perti,  haec  tua  sunt  (Hertzb.  p.  123).  Sometimes  the 
sentence  must  be  read  aa  a  tohole,  as  it  is  almost  im* 
possible  to  give  it  a  detailed  construction.  Examples 
are  iii.  32  (26).  60  quem  tetigit  iactu  certus  ad  ossa 
deus  (we  must  take  tetigit  with  iactu  and  t.  with 
certvs  ad  o.),  ib.  1.  83  (misunderstood  by  the  commen- 
tators  but  taken  rightlj  by  Teuffel,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  373), 
lY.  1.  14  non  datur  ad  Musas  currere  lata  uia,  ib.  3. 
Cf.  I.  20.  24  where  I  have  compared  the  tendencj  of 
the  Greek  tragoedians  to  spread  the  meaning  through 
a  sentence  rather  than  apportion  it  among  the  words. 

A    fulness    which   often    degenerates 
into  redundance  altemates  with  brevity.  R«dundarufui- 
Not  to  mention  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  Propertius  simply  reports  a  word  or  some  part 
of  it  or  of  some  kindred  word  or  some  other  word 
which    carries   the   same  meaning,  for  which    it    is 
sufficient    to    refer    to    Hertzb.    p.     107    sqq.     and 
many  examples  pointed  out  in  the  notes,  we  fiud 
two    or    more  words    which     mean     substantially 
the  same   appearing  together  where  one  ^. 
would  be  quite  sufficient.    Sometimes  this  wkere  <me  wui 
only  creates  a  sense  o£  redundance ;  e.  g.  i. 
11.  10  remis  confisa  mintUis  partcola.., cumha,,  iil  5. 
8,  v.  1.  63  nostris  tume/acta  euperbicU  Ymbria  libris, 
ib.  46,  47  uexit  et  ipsa  sui  Caesaris  arma  Yenus, 
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arma  resurgentis  pcrtcms  uictricia  Troiae*.  But  often 
tlie  coDsequence  is  that  either  the  canstrtiction  is 
clogged  or  the  mMning  confused.  Ezamples  of  the 
first  are  iii.  4.  l^  2  non  tot  Achaemeniis  armantur 
Susa  sagittis  spicida  quot  nostro  pectore  fixit  Amor, 
I.  14.  5,  6  et  nemus  unde  satas  intendat  uertice  sihias 
urgetur  quantis  Caucasus  arboribuSy  ii.  5.  11,  7.  8  and 
notes.  Examples  of  the  second  are  ii.  8.  40  mirum  si 
de  me  iure  triumphat  Amor,  iii.  8  (7).  10  dic  alias  iterum 
nauiget  Uljrias.  Often  it  is  due  to  a  desire  to  be 
emphcUic  (which  may  easily  become  exaggeration)  com- 
bined  with  an  inattention  to  the  precise  form  of  the 
expression.  Thus  saepe  is  used  in  1. 13. 1  tu  quod  saepe 
soles,  i.  15.  1  saepe  ego  muUa  tuae  leuitatis  dura  timc- 
bam :  so  eemper  ii.  9.  32  hoc  tmum  didicit  femina  semper 
opus:  sohis  II.  1.  65  hoo  si  quis  uitium  potent  mihi 
demere,  solus  Tantaleae  poterit  tradere  poma  manu,  iii. 
13  (11).  35  hoc  mihi  perpetuo  ius  est  quod  soltut  araa- 
tor  nec  cito  desisto  nec  temere  incipio.  Sometimes  mere 
inattention  to  the  context  produces  an  effect  which 
was  not  intended ;  iv.  6  (7).  26  where  the  sand  is  asked 
to  do  a  &Tour  sponte  sua,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
addressed  as  uUis,  For  iii.  5.  28,  where  I  have  ex- 
plained  the  recklessness  of  the  expression  as  due  to  a 
sick  despair,  see  note.  So  in  i.  16.  22  (n.)  tristis  et  in 
tepido  limine  somnus  erit  he  had  Catullus'  mihi  limina 
tepida  before  him,  and  ho  put  it  down  without  ob- 
serving  that  it  does  not  go  well  with  tristis,  But 
oftener  exaggeration  is  the  cause.  Proper-  „ 
tius  is  very  liable  to  exaggeration.  He 
gets  carried  away  and  uses  a  stronger  phrase  than  is 

^  These  mnst  be  distingnished  from  mere  eareUsB  repetitions^ 
e.g.  y.  1.  121,  124,  Vmbria — ^lacns  Ymber,  or  cases  where  the 
repetition  adds  something  to  the  sense,  y.  4.  39,  40  qnid  minmi 
in  patrioB  Scyllam  saeuine  capillos  candidaqne  in  $aeuo$  in- 
goina  neraa  canes?  Scylla  is  panished  with  the  same  tae- 
uitia  as  she  shewed  to  her  father.  [Baehrens  alters  both  pas- 
sages  withont  necessitj.] 
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juatified  and  perhaps  than  was  intended.  This  adds 
to  his  vagueness  and  obscurity.  For  we  neyer  know 
how  much  he  has  overstated  and  overcoloured.  A  good 
example  is  iv.  10  (11).  41  (of  Cleopatra).  It  will  be 
seen  how  the  expression  becomes  more  and  more  ex- 
aggerated,  until  it  is  absolutelj  false  and  unreal. 

ausa  loui  nostro  latrantem  opponere  Anubin 
f^     et  Tiberim  Kili  cogere  ferre  minas 

Bomanamque  tubam  crepitanti  pellere  Bistro 

baridoB  et  contis  rostra  Libuma  sequi  (Cleopatra  fled) 
foedaque  Tarpeio  conopia  tendere  saxo 

iura  dare  et  statuas  inter  et  arma  Mari. 

Hardly  less  strange  is  v.  3.  5,  6  aut  si  qua  in- 
ceiiK)  fallet  te  littera  tractu^  signa  meae  dextrae  iam 
morientia  erunt.  The  rest  of  the  poem  shews  that 
Arethusa  by  no  means  thinks  death  is  at  hand.  There 
is  a  curious  instance  (already  quoted)  in  iv.  13  (14). 
21  lex  igitur  Spartana  tietat  aecedere  amantes  (i.e. 
allows  them  not  to  be  separated).  It  is  needless  to 
multiply  instances  which  may  be  gathered  from  the 
notes,  e.g.  iii.  1.  7*. 

And  now  we  have  traced  most  of  the  threads  which 
cross  in  Propertius*  tangle  of  obscurity:  and  though 
we  have  only  been  able  to  do  so  briefly  and  iraperfect- 
ly,  we  have  learned,  I  trust,  better  to  appreciate  his 
singularity.  Many  of  the  tendencies  which  we  havc 
pointed  out  are  not  peculiar  to  him.  Other  writers  have 
written  with  indefiniteness  or  exaggeration,  and  havc 
overlooked  the  meaning  involved  in  their  words  or  re- 
quired  by  their  context.  In  some  perhaps  this  has 
produced  as  much  confusiou  as  in  Propeitius.     Many 

^  I  may  however  oall  attention  to  his  fondness  for  semper 
and  omnia,  semper  is  only  *  very  often  * ;  i.  20.  14  n.,  i.  8.  40, 
m.  8  (7).  17.  For  omnia  see  m.  7  (6).  50  (a  fine  use)  omnia 
si  dederis  osoula,  pauca  dabis,  iv.  1.  23  omnia  post  obitum  fingit 
•  maiora  uetustas.  It  is  firequent  with  an  adj.  or  part.  e.g.  i. 
4.  14  lacrimis  omnia  nota  meis. 
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authors  have  been  brief  to  obscurity  or  full  to  re- 
dundance:  but  few  have  been  both.  Still  rarer  is 
it  to  find  such  oversubtlety  in  the  arrangement  and 
connexion  of  ideas.  E^rest  of  all  to  find  this 
altematiDg  with  an  absolute  disregard  of  their  con- 
nexion.  But  it  raises  our  wonder,  indeed,  to  find 
all  these  qualities  united  in  a  single  writer^  and  we 
oannot  believe  that  there  can  be  anjthing  else^^^om 
tibi  dispa/r, 

But  the  phenomena  which  meet  us  next  are  stranger 
still,  and,  I  believe,  even  unique  *.     As  they  have  not 
received  the  attention  which  is  their  due,  I  shall  ox- 
amine  them  in  detaiL     In  presentinc?  his 
conceptions  Fropertius  often  resolves  tnem  qfan  idea. 
in  a  very  peculiar  way.     After  giving  us  l£^^*^*^' 
an  idea  in  one  form,  he  frequently  gives 
it   immediately    in    another,    and    treats    this    new 
aspect  or  manifestation  of  it,  <m  though  it  were  a     C 
/reah  idea.     To  borrow  a  metaphor  from  physics,  he 
frequently  polarizcs  an  idea  and  gives  it  two  distinct 
unconflicting  expressions.     This  often  has  an  exceed- 
ingly  odd  efiect  as  may  be  seen  from  the  foUowing  ex- 
amples.     i.  11.  11,  12  aut  teneat  clausam  tenui  Teu- 

^  These  expressions  may  seem  too  strong  to  some  of  my 
readers.  As  a  statement  of  the  facts  themselves,  I  do  not 
think  that  they  are.  I  have  not  found  anything  like  them 
elsowhere,  except  a  few  traces  of  the  same  tendencj  in  Lncan. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  I  have  misinterpreted  their 
significance.  Some  will  think  perhaps  that  they  are  merely 
unasnal  manifestations  of  verbosity ;  others,  perhaps,  tiliat  Uiey 
are  only  strange  examples  of  the  Latin  tendency  whioh  ia  most 
marked  in  the  poets  to  repeat  an  idea  for  emphasis  or  olear- 
ness,  and  that  here  too  Propertios  is  ulka-Latin.  See  p.  xciii. 
That  both  these  explanations  are  possible,  and  perhaps  partially 
tme,  I  wonld  admit,  and  the  more  cheerfully  so  as  I  hold  most 
firmly  the  oonviction  that  there  are  no  lingaistic  facts  which 
are  really  simple,  and  that  their  explanation,  like  tiiiemselves, 
must  often  ramify  into  the  most  widely  separated  regions  both 
of  speeoh  and  of  thonght. 
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thrantis  in  wnda,  altemae  facilis  cedere  lymplia  manu, 
ib.  20. 17 — 20  (and  notes)  namque  feruntolim  Pagasae 
naualibus  Argon  egressam...Mysorum  scopulis  adpli- 
cuisse  ratem  (the  Argo  ia  the  ratiSf  only  viewed  differ- 
ently),  ib.  22.  6 — 8  (note)  sit  mihi  praecipue,  puluis 
Etrusca^  dolor...tu  nuMo  miseri  contegis  ossa  solo,  ii. 

7.  17  hinc  etenim  tantum  meruit  mea  gloria  nomm 
('a  glory  winning  a  reputation'  is  a  phrase  which  will 
remind  our  readers  of  Alice  in  Wonderland),  with 
which  compare  iii.  5.  21  nostri  noteacet/ama  sepulcri. 
IV.  1.  17  is  a  striking  example  sed,  qttod  pace  lega^Sy 
opu8  Aoc.detulit  intacta  pagina  noatra  uia;  ib.  L  35 
nieque  inter  aeroa  laudabit  Roma  nepotes  (the  nepotes 
are  the  Eoma  which  will  praise  Propertius)  with 
which  y.  1.  30,  a  passage  that  has  given  some  trouble, 
is  to  be  compared  magnaque  pars  Tatio  rerum  erat 
inter  ot^.the  property  was  'in  sheep'  i.a  it  was 
sheep ;  V.  3.  51  Poenis  tibi  purpura  fulgeat  ostris  (one 
of  these  words  means  the  stuff);  ib.  9.  21  sicco  torret 
sitis  orapalato,  So  also  in  the  use  of  verbs  i.  18.  29 
quodcumque  meae  possunt  ruirrare  querelae,  iii.  32 
(26).  87  haec  cantarunt  acripta  Oatulli,  89  haec... 
confeaaast  pagina  Calui,  iv.  25.  17  has,,,cecinit  mea 
pagina  diras. 

Sometimes  it  is  less  obvious.  i.  19.  14  qtuis  dedit 
Argiuis  Dardana  praeda  uiris  (the  heroinee  were 
part  of  the  prey),  iii.  15  (13).  21  si  exiles  uideor 
tenuatiu  in  artus  (the  man  is  his  limbs);  compare  v. 

8.  41  nanus  et  ipse  suos  breuiter  concretiu  in  artus 
and  observe  the  false  echo  or  reminiscence,  iv.  16  (17). 

9.  10  hoc  mihi  quod  ueteres  custodit  in  ossibus ignea,,. 
malum^  ib.  30  cinget  Bassaricas  Lydia  mitra  comas  (he 
is  addressing  Bacchus  and  he  uses  an  adj.  derived 
from  one  of  his  attributes  instead  of  tuas),  v.  7.  7  (of 
Cynthia)  eosdem  habuit  secum  quibus  est  elata  capil- 
los  where  it  is  very  noticeable,  as  shewing  how  difficuit 
it  was  after  all  for  the  Eoman  imagination  to  conceive 
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that  what  it  had  seen  devoured  and  dissipated  by  the 
flames  could  reunite,  even  in  another  world.  There 
is  an  uncomfortable  feeling  in  the  description  that 
Cjnthia's  ghost  was  pieced  together;  compare  y.  12 
pQUidbus  fragiles  increpuere  manus,  Once  more  it 
gives  occasiou  to  subtle  etymological  uses  of  words. 
Thus  in  iii.  5.  8  plebei  paruae  Juneris  exsequute  (the 
proceesian  of  the  /uneral)^  v.  9.  24  lucus  ab  umbroso 
fecerat  orbe  nemus  'a  circle  of  saored  shade  trees 
{lucue)  formed  a  glade*  {nemus)»  nemus  is  an  open  space 
in  a  lucue^*  There  is  a  term,  alreadyused  by  others' 
with  reference  to  Propertius,  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  appropriate  description  of  the  foregoing  phe- 
nomena ;  and  I  have  consequently  used  it  throughout 
my  commentary  with  reference  to  them.  I  should, 
however,  be  sorry  to  see  it  limited  to  them,  as  it 
gives  very  happily  the  general  disparateness  of  the 
Fropertian  genius.  The  word  I  mean  is  'disjunc- 
tiveness.' 

This  may  be  justly  called  perrerting  language  and 
forcing  it  into  channels  along  which  it  was  never  in- 
tended  to  flow.  But  here,  as  elsewhere, 
there  is  the  inevitable  retribution ;  and  Pro- 
pertius  on  his  part  is  oft^n  snared  in  his  words.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  instances  where  his  choice  of 
ezpressions  has  been  irrationally'  influenced  by  what 
he  or  others  have  written :  and  examples  of  these '  false 
echoes,'  as  Professor  Campbell  in  his  Sophocles  appro- 
priately  calls  them,  might  be  multiplied  still  further. 
Thus  we  have  in  ii.  1.  57,  58  omnes  humanos  sanat 
medicina  dolores :  solus  Amor  morbi  non  am^t  artificem^ 
an  obvious  echo  of  i.  2.  7,  8  crede  mihi  non  ulla  tua 

^  Compare  p.  xci. 

'  I  do  not  know  who  nsed  it  first,  or  in  what  oonnexion. 
Nor  ean  I  now  find  out  where  I  saw  it  qaoted. 

*  By  this  I  mean  that,  thongh  the  meaning  is  changed,  the 
ezpression  is  the  same. 

P.  P.  / 
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est  m^vGina  figurae :  nudus  Amor  formae  non  cmat 
ariificem  (where  see  note) ;  in  iii.  3.  20  uapulat 
umbra  mea  is  a  reminiscence  of  Plautus  (quoted 
in  the  note).  ii.  6.  26  et  quaecumque  mvi /emina 
limen  4mat  is  from  Horace  Od.  1.  25.  4  amatqne 
ianua  limen.  I  have  pointed  out  the  same  tendency 
in  IV.  24.  7  (where  see  note)  and  iv.  7.  58  *, 
which    shews    the    influence    of    metre.  ^*  ^^*' 

/With  all  his  love  of  variety  and  inclination  to  change, 
Propertius  has  a  large  number  of  phrases  into  which 
his  thought  seems  naturally  to  fall.  Of  these  I  have 
already  given  some  examples  and  drawn  some  infer- 
jences  from  them  (p.  xl.).  Their  number  need  not  sur- 
prise  us.  It  is  a  mark  of  a  certain  phase  of  disorga- 
nized  intellect  to  set  round  anything  which  has  even  a 
comparative  fixity.  Still  less,  as  the  foregoing  examina- 
tion  might  shew  us,  need  we  wonder  that  their  meaning 
often  fluctuates  and  sometimes  disappears.  They  are 
the  buoys  in  Propertius'  troubled  sea  of  thought  and 
they  share  in  its  heavings.  There  was  another  causc 
for  these  repetitions  which  we  must  not  neglect. 
Propertius  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
>  Greek  literature,  and  he  felt  with  a  q^^^j^ 
true  poefs  instinct  that  his  own  lan- 
guage  was  in  itself  incapable  of  producing  the  qua- 
lities  which  attracted  him.  Cousequently  he  called  in 
the  assistance  of  art,  and,  following  in  the  steps  of  his 
Alexandrine  masters,  he  has  succeeded  better  perhaps 
than  any  other  Koman  poet  in  giving  to  his  verse 
something  of  the  harmony  and  symmetry  of  the 
Greek.  I  cannot  spare  space  to  demonstrate  this  at 
length :  for  one  illustration  will  suffice  and  Hertzberg 
(pp.  107  sqq.)  has  given  many.     It  is  very  apparent  in 

^  I  am  aware  that  these  and  the  foUowing  xemarks  may 
seem  fanciful,  especially  to  persons  who  have  not  considered 
the  subject. 
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II.  3.  43,  44  siue  illam  Hesperiis  siae  illam  ostendet 

fl  S        4  f  S         4  fl    ^ 

Eois,  uret  et  Eoos^  uret  et  Hesperios.  Compare  i.  8. 
25  and  indeed  the  whoie  of  the  poem,  i.  ^^  .  „_^ 
16. 30,  20.  26,  and  the  notes'.  The  attrao-  trp  and  eorre- 
tion  of  these  correspondences  in  metre  and  '^^***'*'*^ 
syntax  extends  yet  further  ;  and  under  their  influence 
Propertius  often  assimilates  the  f orm  of  one  sentence 
to  another,  even  when  there  is  little  similarity  in  sub- 
stance  between  them.  Examples  are  1. 12.  20  Cynthia 
prima  f uit,  Cynthia  jfinis  erit  (Cynthia  et  uUima  erit 
would  haye  made  the  correspondence  real);  ii.  5.  28 
Cynthia ybrma  potens,  Cjmthia  uerba  leuis  (the  discord 
between  the  real  construction  and  that  whidi  the 
words  seem  to  suggest  is  very  marked). .  In  iii.  13 
(11).  18  the  result  is  a  yery  forced  expression  ambos 
una  fidea  au/eret,  una  dies,  While  discussing  the 
influence  of  mere  expressions  in  Propertius,  I  will  add 
a  tolerably  complete  list  of  the  instances  ^^;^^  ^^  ^ 
where  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  a  word  taphoHeai  co»- 
in  moi*e  than  one  sense  we  find  either  a 
confusion,  or  more  strictly  a  non-difierentiation  of  ideas, 
or  a  more  or  less  conscious  play  upon  words.  iii.  17 
(14).  23,  24  (a  passage  generally  misunderstood) 
libertas  quoniam  nulli  iam  restat  amanti,  nullus  liber 
erit  si  quis  amare  uolet  'since  we  now  see  (iam  as  in 

III.  32  (26).  24  omnes  iam  norunt  quam  sit  amare 
bonum)  that  no  lover  is  /ree  (i.  e.  his  own  master),  he 
will  be  no  /ree  man  (i.  e,/ree-8pirited)  who  chooses  to 
love,'  ib.  19.   24  (16.  iO)  /erre  ego  formosam  nullum 

^  Observe  the  double  quantity  of  Eoust  and  compare  what 

Martial  says  9. 12. 13  sqq.  on  the  nnsuitability  of  ilSilntts  for 

verse,  dicunt  Earinon  tamen  poetae,  sed  Oraeei  quibus  est  nihil 
negatum  et  quoa^Apa  "Apes  deeet  sonare ;  nobis  non  lioet  esse 
tam  disertis  qui  Musas  colimus  seueriores. 

.'  The  repetition  of  the  same  words  in  similar  positions  is 
the  chief  agent  in  produoing  these  effects. 

/2 
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onua  esse  putb  '  to  hear  with  the  beauteous  is  no  hurden^* 

so  in  IV.  1.  6,  IV.  6  (7).  33,  iv.  8  (9).  23,  24,  iv.  23.  7 

and  notes,  v.  5.  54  uersibus  auditis  quid  nisi  tL^ha  feres? 

(a  play  on  uerha  dare  to  cheat)^     In  some  of  these 

cases  the  litend  and  metaphorical  are  blended.     So  also 

in  IV.  3  (4).  4  Tigris  et  Euphrates  suh  tua  iurajiv>entj 

where  the  idea  of  the  actual  motion  of  the  rivers 

is  united  with  the  metaphorical  idea  of  their  passing 

under  Augustus'  jurisdiction.     We  have,   however, 

nothing  as  bad  as  Ovid's  experiments  in  this  line,  of 

which  I  will  quote  two,  in  order  to  shew  how  hope- 

lessly  false  and  hoUow  tho  thing  may  become  when 

not  guided  by  genuine  poetical  feeling.     Trist.  3.  5. 

45,  46 

non  milii  quaerenti  pessumdare  cmiota  petitum 
Caesareum  caput  est   quod  cajgut  orbia  erat   (two  bodies 
and  one  head) 

Pont.  2.  5.  38 

sed  sunt  tua  pectora  laote 

et   non   calcata   candidiora  niue  (a  good  metaphor  spoilt, 
material  and  metaphorical  'faimess*  being  confused). 

I  am  sure  that  my  readers  will  pardon  this  some- 
what  long,  though  imperfect,  discussion  if 
I  have  shewn  them  that  in  Propertius  we  SMPAmSow^ 
ai-e  dealing  with  no  ordinary  phenomena. 
These  contrasts,  these  extravagancies,  these  fluctuations 
and  incoherencies,  these  half-formed  or  misshapen 
thoughts,  what  do  they  signifyl  What  is  the  secret  of 
this  chaosl     It  is  that  here  we  are  looking  on  a  stage 

4  in  the  realization  of  thought  which  is  not  usually  pre- 
sented  to  our  view.  In  other  writers  we  only  see  the 
full-formed  crystals,  sometimes  flawed  and  dim,  some- 

.  times  bright  and  clear.  In  Propertius  thought  is 
crystallizing  still.     It  is  still  comparatively  amorphous 

^  These  must  be  distinguished  from  cases  where  the  con- 
fusion  is  in  the  idea  itself ;  'where,  for  examplOi  a  God  and  his 
statue  (y.  1.  7)  or  a  river  and  river-Qod  are  not  discriminated 
(xv.  8.  45  n.,  V.  2.  7n.). 
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and  still  turbid  with  developmeiit.  At  such  a  stage 
there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  possibilities;  and  almost 
anything  is  possible  with  Propertius.  At  such  a  stage 
the  susceptibility  to  impressions  is  extreme;  .and  we 
have  seen  how  potent  even  the  smallest  influences  are 
in  attracting  and  deflecting  Propertius.  But  I  will 
leave  my  readers  to  pursue  the  metaphor  farther  for 
themselves^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  with 
thought,  thus  unconsciously  developing 
itself,  a  conscious  self-critioism  was  impos-  [^crulelm!!^ 
sible.  And  I  cannot  find  the  slightest 
proof  or  hint  in  the  poems  that  they  were  subsequent- 
ly  submitted  to  its  test.  It  is  true  that  we  find  traces 
of  double  readings  occasionally  (see  Appendix  A); 
but  these  are  to  be  differently  explained.  Poets  are 
not  usually  good  critics,  especially  of  their  own  com- 
positions ;  and  Proi^ertius  certainly  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  There  is  the  greatest  difierence  in  his 
work.  By  the  side  of  poems  which  shew  the  highest 
flights  of  his  imagination,  we  find,  as  in  iii.  18 
(15),  the  flattest  level  of  conversational  prose.  Even 
if  he  had  wished  thus  to  improve  his  poems,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  could.  For  his  best  work  is  that 
which  is  done  at  once  under  the  strong  and  control- 
ling  influence  of  immediate  inspiration'. 


^  This,  though  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  poeti- 
cal  thought,  is  not  the  earliest.  The  carious  in  snch  matters 
may  find  the  earliest  in  some  of  the  poems  of  Blake. 

I  trust  these  remarks  will  be  intelligible.  Theyare  as  dear 
fts  the  nature  of  the  case  allows.  It  is  impossible  here  at  any 
rate  to  distinguish  between  the  genesis  of  thought  and  its  em- 
bodiment  in  language. 

'  There  is  nothing  that  shews  so  much  spirit  as  y.  8,  nor 
80  much  grace  as  vr,  9  (10),  a  birthdaj  poem  to  Gynthia ;  and 
they  are  as  finished  as  anything  in  Fropertius.  Yet  they 
were  written  immediatoly  after  the  events  that  they  com- 
memorate. 
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I  bave  l^itherto  been  mainly  occupied  in  tracing 
the  peculiarities  where  they  hare  had  an    .^     , 

.    .    ^  ,    n  1  .  •'         11.  Advantoffes  a- 

injunous  mfluence  upon  his  work;  but  we  ruinaout^hu 
must  not  forget  that  there  is  another  side.  ^^^*^^^- 
To  them  we  owe  the  greater  part  of  that  /acundia 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  Martial  singles 
out  for  his  praise.     Not  only  is  the  vo-  ^^ '•^<*««?»^«-' 

^  cabulary  on  which  he  draws  unusually  large^,  but 
he  employs  ib  with  the  greatest  freedom*.  Thus  he 
frequently  uses  a  word  in  a  fresh  sense  on  the  strength 
of  some  analogy.  E.g.  on  the  analogy  of  leuUas 
'  inconstancy '  he  has  grauitaa  in  the  seuse  of  'con- 
stancy'  iii.  13  (11).  14,  and  pondm  habere  'to  be 
constant/  iii.  20  (17).  22.  This  and  the  frequency 
with  which  words  occur  with  slight  changes  in  mean- 
ing  give  an  unequalled  freshness  and  variety  to  his 
style. 

£ut  this  freedom  is  by  no  means  confined  to  his 
expression.     It  is  even  more  apparent  in 
his   thought.     I  have  spoken   already  of  ^a^'^^*''^ 

>the  extraordinary  originality  or  rather 
singularity  of  his  conceptions.  This  is  shewn  in  many 
ways;  perhaps  in  none  so  clearly  as  the  boldness  of 
his  imagery.  I  do  not  know  any  ancient  writer  who 
compares  with  him  in  this  respect  with  the  exception 
of  Pindar ;  and  Pindar*s  boldness  is  not  that  of  Pro- 
pertius'.     The  one  shews  the  exuberance  of  a  splendid 

^  In  estimating  it  vre  must  make  allowance  for  the  unu- 
sually  large  number  of  proper  names  that  occur  in  his  vndtings, 
and  also  the  number  of  words  and  pbrases  which  ocour  again 
and  again  and  f orm,  as  it  were,  the  framework  of  his  style. 

^  One  of  the  best  ways  of  testing  this  is  to  look  out  in  the 
dictionary  a  few  words  which  occur  in  Propertius,  and  to 
observe  the  number  of  cases  in  which  his  usage  differs  from 
the  rest. 

>  In  several  other  respects  Pindar  and  Propertius  approxi- 
mate.  In  their  grammar  I  may  notice  the  predicative  use  of 
the  noun,  yoyiuw  plos  'your  parents  while  they  live';  a  part. 
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and  daring  genius :  the  other  the  irregular  workings 
of  a  mind  whose  yet  indefinite  possibilities  were  not 
directed  by  any  law  either  extemal  or  self-imposedy 
and  whose  natui^  bent  was  towards  the  singular  and 
solitary.  There  is  hardly  any  siniile  or  Meiapkort, 
employment  of  a  simiie  from  which  Pro- 
pertius  shrinks.  Thus  we  have  v.  1.  61  Ennius  hirsuta 
dngat  sua  dicta  coronaf  iv.  8  (9).  3  n.  quid  me  scri- 
bcndi  tam  uastum  mittis  in  aeqtiorf  Occasioually 
his  metaphors  are  so  bold  and  so  remote  from  tho 
subject  that  they  illustrate  as  to  be  almost  unreal. 
Thus  '  to  sing  of  war  *  is  hardly  recognizable  in  Phoe- 
bum  quicumque  moratur  in  armis  iv.  1.  7 ;  Cynthia*s 
avarice  is  expressed  with  hyperbolical  symbolism  in 
III.  8  (7).  17  semper  in  Oceanum  miUit  me  quaerere 
gemmas  et  iubet  ex  ipsa  tollere  dona  Tyro. 
So  metaphors  are  sometimes  so  accumu-  «^nyop^ 
lated  or  so  interwoven  with  metonymies  as  to  produce 
what  was  technically  known  as  dXXriyopCa  or  alia 
oratio,  a  word  which  we  cannot  translate  literally  but 
which  means  the  real  meaning  of  the  expression  is  so 
oompletely  unlike  its  apparent,  literal  meaning  that, 
in  order  to  be  understood,  it  has  to  be  completely 
recast.  A  good  example  of  the  first  is  y.  6.  1 — 10, 
and  of  the  second  ib.  58  n. 

It  is  in  his  metaphors  perhaps  that  Propertius 
approaches  most  closely  to  the  modem 
spirit.  But  the  resemblance  is  not  limited  ^<>^*p^ 
to  them.  It  is  a  resemblance  which  must  at  once 
strike  the  attentive  reader  and  perhaps  puzzle  him  at 
first.  It  is  not  merely  due  to  his  treating  of  human 
passions  and  afiections  which  are  the  same  through 
all  time  and  under  every  mask  of  fashion.  It  is  not 
this  identity  of  subject  or  even  of  treatment  that  I 

or  adj.  and  nonn  forming  one  idea,  iroOetph.  'EXXcCf  the  *  desire 
for  Greece* ;  their  curiouB  nse  of  prepositions,  <Src. 
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mean  now.  It  is  rather  a  resembianoe  in  the  tone. 
In  his  employment  of  sentiment  Propertius  is  modem 
and  even  romantic.  The  personal  feeling  which,  as 
already  seen,  is  so  predominant  in  his  poems  is  reflected 
upon  inanimate  objects  and  extemal  events ;  they  are 
transfigured  so  to  speak  in  a  human  mirror.  The 
form  which  these  coincidences  take  may  be  best  under- 
stood  from  a  few  examples. 

traicit  et  fati  litora  magnus  amor.         x.  19.  12. 

imposoit  prorae  publioa  uota  tnae  (freighted  with  a  nation's 
prayers),  v.  6.  42. 

ouncta  tuus  sepeliuit  amor.     r^.  14  (15).  9. 
laorimis  omnia  nota  meis.  x.  6.  24. 

m!  fortuna  aliquid  semper  amare  dedit  (an  *object'  for  my 
love).  III.  15  (18).  18. 

tu  modo,  dum  lucet,  fruotum  ne  desere  uitae. 

ni.  5  (6).  49. 

His  fancy  ofben  assumes  a  modem  shape  especially 
when  swayed  by  the  'pathetic  fallacy.* 
Thus  in  V.  11.  42  labe  mea  uestros  eru-  ^%^^  -^»'' 
buisse  focos  (and  note)  the  flre's  red  light 
appears  to  the  poet  as  the  blush  of  shame.  The  Par- 
thian  arrows  are  gladdened  by  blood  iv.  11  (12).  11 
tua  Medae  laeterUur  caede  sagittae.  v.  1.  95,  96 
is  a  very  fine  example,  Gallus  at,  in  castris  dum 
credita  signa  tuetur,  concidit  ante  aquUae  roatra 
craenta  suae.  To  the  poefs  excited  fancy  the  eagle 
has  dyed  its  beak  in  the  blood  of  its  protector. 

There  is  another  attraction  in  Propertius  to  which 
the  peculiarities  above  mentioned  have 
sensibly  though  leaa  obviously  contri-  *'*?5^*"-* 
buted.  It  is  the  one  for  which  Ovid  commends  him 
when  he  calls  him  blandus.  This  bkmditia,  if  I 
may  use  the  word,  is  rather  hard  to  define.  It  is 
a  charm    better    felt    than  analysed.     Yet   several 
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qualities  contribute  to  it.  Its  chief  ihgredient  is  the 
writer^s  power  of  awaking  sjmpathj.  He  has  no 
secrets  with  us,  he  adniits  us  to  his  inmost  feelings ; 
and,  before  we  know  it,  our  own  heart  is  eDgaged 
in  retum  and  is  ready  to  respond  to  his  appeals. 
The  habit  of  vagueness  which  I  have  already  touched 
upon  is  now  most  effective.  It  adds  a  softness  and 
gentleness  to  the  forms  that  he  would  bring  before  us, 
aud  wraps  them,  as  it  were,  in  a  floating  golden  haze. 

And  now  we  have  completed  our  survey  of  the 
ancient  criticisms  of  Propertius.  And  we  have  seen 
how  from  their  nature  they  were  inevitably  incompleto 
and  unsatisfactory.  But  we  have  done  much  more 
than  this.  We  have  seen  how  our  endeavour  to  esti- 
mate  and  even  to  understand  them  has  necessarily  led 
us  into  a  closer  examiiiation  of  the  causes  which  have 
vitiated  them,  and  thus  to  a  more  just  appreciation 
of  the  singularity  and  incongruity  of  the  Propcrtian 
genius. 

It  now  becomes  our  duty  to  take  a  more  general 
view,  to  regard  him  as  a  ^^hole  and  to 
assign  him  his  poetical  position  among  his  ^S^oiha^Ro' 
successors  and  contemporaries.  J^     degiac 

There  are  two  other  writers  who  come 
into  this  comparison,  TibuUus  and  Ovid^  It  is  sur- 
prising  what  a  difference  there  is  in  the  quantity  of 
each  that  has  come  down  to  us.  The  two  genuine 
books  of  Tibullus  are  less  than  oue-third  of  the  bulk 
of  the  four  books  of  Propertius  and  less  thau  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  elegiacs  of  Ovid.  And  yet  I  think 
that  no  real  judge  of  poetry  will  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  place  Propertius  high   above  them  both.      It  is 

^  I  pnrposely  omit  Catullas.  His  elegies,  though  contaming 
fine  passages,  are,  as  Mr  Monro  allows  (Catullus,  pi.  281),  by  no 
means  on  the  level  of  his  lyrios.  Tbeir  metre  has  not  reaohed 
eyen  the  minimum  of  technioal  perfeotion,  and  is  at  times  mde 
and  barbarous.. 
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tnie  that  in  aome  respects  thej  may  both  claim  tbe 
advantage  over  him ;  Tibullus  for  refined  simpli- 
city,  for  natural  grace  and  exquisiteness  of  touch; 
Ovid  for  the  technical  merits  of  exeoution,  for  trans- 
parencj  of  construction,  for^cynoothness  and  polish  of 
expression.  £ut  in  all  the  higher  qualities  of  a  poet 
he  is  as  much  their  superior. 

In  vigour  and  originality  of  couception,  in  rich- 
ness  and  variety  of  colouring,  nay  in  the  ^^^  xibuttut, 
vcry  quality  and  compass  of  imagination 
lie  leaves  Tibullus  far  behind.  Tibullus  is  seen  at  his 
best  in  poems  like  the  last  in  the  second  book,  where  he 
has  a  theme  which  gives  play  to  his  delicate  sensi- 
bility  and  refined  tendemess.  In  passages  like  this 
he  shews  a  quiet,  chastened  beauty  which  is  best  illus- 
trated  by  quotation. 

Oastra  Macer  sequitor.    tenero  quid  fiet  Amorif 
fiit  oomes  et  coUo  fortiter  arma  gerat? 

The  delicacy  of  this  picture  is  beyond  Propertius' 
reach.     Contrast  ii.  7.  15,  16. 

et  sen  longa  uirum  terrae  uia  Beu  uaga  ducent 
aequora,  cum  telis  ad  latus  esse  suaef 

ure  puer,  quaeso,  tua  qui  ferus  otia  linquit 
atque  iterum  erronem  sub  tua  signa  uoca. 

*  ♦  * 

castra  peto,  ualeatque  Yenus  ualeantque  puellae; 

et  mihi  sunt  uires  et  mihi  facta  tubast. 
magna  loquor :  sed  magnifice  mihi  magna  locuto 

excutiunt  clausae  fortia  uerba  fores. 
iuraui  quoties  rediturum  ad  limina  numquam ! 

cum  bene  iuraui,  pes  tamen  ipse  redit. 

*  *  * 

iam  mala  finissem  leto ;   sed  credula  uitam 
spes  fouet  et  semper  cras  fore  ait  melius. 

In  41,  42  perhaps  he  touches  the  summit  of  his 
excellence. 

desino  ne  dominae  luctus  renouentur  acerbi. 
uon  cgo  sum  tanti  ploret  ut  illa  semel. 
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The  exquisite  feeling  of  tlie  last  line  will  not  readily 
be  matched.  Still  this  delicacy  and  finish  hardly  atones 
for  the  absence  of  robuster  excellence.  It  is  not  sepa- 
rable  from  a  certain  sameness  which  may  easily  be 
felt  as  monotony;  and  its  sweetness  is  apt  to  cloy. 
What  we  miss  above  all  in  Tibullus  is  variety  and/ 
imaginative  power  and  boldness.  The  latter  is  so 
rare  that  it  almost  startles  us  when  it  occurs,  as  it 
does  in  the  lines  ii.  4.  7  seqq. 

0  ego  ne  possem  tales  sentire  dolores: 
qnam  mallem  in  gelidis  montibns  esse  lapis, 

stare  nel  insanis  cautes  obnoxia  nentis, 
naufraga  quam  uasti  tunderet  unda  maris. 

nnnc  et  amara  dies  et  noctis  amarior  nmbrast : 
omrUa  nunc  tristi  tempora  feUe  madent, 

Both  the  picture  of  r.  10  and  the  metaphor  of  r.  12 
are  imaginations  worthy  of  Propertius. 

1  now   come  to  Ovid  for  whoi^e  works  I  would 
obtain  a  juster  estimation.     To  the  merits 

which  I  have  indicated  above  he  added  ^^*^^"^ 
the  ability  to  tell  a  story  with  clearness  and  vivacity 
and  even  with  elegance.  Nor  must  it  be  denied 
that  he  had  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
the  poets  who  preceded  him,  Greek  and  Latin  alike, 
an  appreciation  of  their  beauties  and  a  practical  judg< 
ment  in  selecting  from  them.  Whebher  he  had  any 
of  the  qualities  of  a  poet  himself,  I  shall  leave  un- 
determined;  though  it  may  be  doubted  with  reason 
whether  in  the  whole  mass  of  his  writiugs  thcre  is  a 
single  poetical  image  or  idea  for  which  he  had  not 
warrant  among  his  predecessors.  His  calm  surface 
is  most  rarely  disturbed  by  genuine  feeling.  With 
Tibullus  and  Propertius  love  was  at  any  rate  a  passion. 
With  Ovid  it  was  une  affaire  de  ccRur.  But  it  is  as 
a  rhetorician  that  he  excels.  He  finds  his  function  in  "^ 
presenting  a  moral  or  quasi-moral  statement  to  the 
public ;  he  arranges  it,  he  divides  it  into  its  parts,  )ie 
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compares  it  with  yrhat  it  does  not  resemble,  and  dis- 
«tinguishes  it  from  what  it  oould  not  be  mistaken  for, 
eluoidating  it  all  the  while  by  a  generous  employ- 
ment  of  antithesis  and  other  rhetorical  devices  of 
repute.  Here  too  we  may  call  in  the  aid  of  quota- 
tion.  A  short  passage  from  the  beginning  of  one  of 
the  Heroides  (Epist.  xiv.),  generally  considered  to  be 
one  of  his  best  works^,  will  satisfy  the  reader  of  the 
existence  of  this  rhetorical  charaoter  in  Ovid,  and 
also  of  the  meaning  of  Quintilian's  remark  that  he 
was  nimium  amator  ingeni  mi,  Possiblj  it  will 
satisfj  him  in  other  respects  as  welL 

Hypermnestra,  the  only  Danaid,  who  refused  to 
kill  her  husband,  is  writing  from  the  prison  into 
which  she  has  been  throwu  by  her  father,  an  account 
of  her  sentiments  and  the  events  wliich  have  inspired 
them.  She  begins  by  enlarging  upon  the  text,  that 
.  doing  our  duty  sometimes  brings  us  into  trouble,  v.  3. 

Glausa  domo  teneor  grauibusqne  coercita  mnclis ; 
est  mihi  supplioii  causa  fuisse  piam  (I  am  punished  for 
doing  my  duty). 
quod  manus  extimuit  iugulo  demittere  ferrum 
sum  rea  (do.) :   laudarer  si  scelus  ausa  forem. 
(I  should  not  be  punished  if  I  had  not  done  my  duty.) 
esse  ream  praestat  quam  sic  placuisse  parenti. 

(I  prefer  to  do  it  and  be  punished  than  not  to  do  it  and 

be  rewarded.) 
non  piget  immunes  caedis  habere  manus.    (I  do  not 
regret  having  done  it.) 
me  pater  igne  licet  quem  non  uiolauimua  nrat 

(let  my  father  punish  me  by  means  of  t&e   sacred 

emblems  to  which  I  have  done  mj  duty.) 
quaeque  aderant  sacris  tendat  in  ora  faces  (do.) 
aut  illo  iugulet  quem  non  bene   tradidit  ense  (let  him 
punish  me  for  doing  my  duty), 
ut,  qua  non  cecidit  uir  nece,  nupta  cadam  (do.) 

1  «<The  Loyes  of  the  Heroines/'  says  Dean  Merirale  (His- 
tory,  vol.  IV.  p.  704)  **is  the  most  elevated  and  refined  in  Benti« 
ment  of  all  elegiao  compositions  of  the  Bomana.*' 
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,■  ~  noii  tamen  11 1  dioent  morientia  *paenitet*  ora 

effidet.  (yet  punishment  'will  not  make  me  repent  hay-* 
ing  done  my  duty.)  non  est  quam  piget  esse  piam 
(gener^  reflection ;  we  do  not  do  onr  duty  if  we  repent 
haying  done  it). 

I  now  pass  on  to  fche  last  point  to  be  considered  in 
oonnexion  with  this  writer.  There  \&  no  The  (Mdian 
doubt  that  his  successors  in  elegiac  poetry  ^^' 
formed  their  metre  upon  his  model:  and  we  Iiave 
been  told  on  high  authority  that  in  this  treatment  the 
elegiac  couplet  'lost  much  while  gaining  more.'  I  am 
soriy  that  I  cannot  subscribe  to  this  view.  It  is  true, 
as  I  have  already  said,  that  it  gained  greater  polish  and 
smoothness:  but  it  gained  them  at  the  expense  of 
nearly  all  its  vigour  and  variety,  a  loss  which  more 
than  counterbalanced  its  gain  *.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered  that,  as  a  literature,  Latin  began  to  die  from  the  < 
time  that  it  began  to  be  patronized.  Without  doubt 
there  wore  some  great  writers  after  Augustu&  But 
genins  cannot  be  blasted,  even  by  the  favour  of  a 
court;  and  a  Taoitus  is  always  independent  of  his 
times.  But  the  literature,  as  a  natural  growth  and  as 
the  expression  of  a  nation's  thought,  was  dead.  It 
had  become  a  literary  tradition  which  was  affected  to  '^ 
nausea  and  polished  even  to  inanity.  The  beginning 
6f  the  end  is  plainly  visible  in  Ovid.  I  do  not  hold 
him  responsible  for  this  enervation  of  the  elegy.  It 
was  due  to  causes  which  were  beyond  his  control  and 
by  which  he  was  influenced  himself.  But  I  believe 
also  that  his  extraordinary  facility  and  fecundity  ao- 
celerated  its  approach.  Ovid  is  an  inferior  Cicero  in  * 
Terse.  The  two  writers  have  a  good  many  points  in 
oommon.  But  I  will  only  mention  two  to  which  they 
owe  most  of  their  influence  upon  subsequent  literature. 
The  first  is  their  power  of  taking  up  the  tendencies  of 
their  times,  and  expressing  them  in  an  appropriate 

>  Cf.  pages  czzyi.  sqq. 
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literary  fonn.  This  literarj  suscepfcibility  or  disoem- 
ment  has  been  amply  rewarded.  They  have  been 
taken  as  the  originators  of  a  movement  which  at  most 
they  directed:  and  the  vast  multitude  of  ooncurring  im- 
pulses  behind  them  has  been  left  out  of  sight.  The 
influence  which  they  gained  by  thus  striking  in  with  a 
popukr  movement  they  still  further  increased  by 
their  prodigious  fertility.  The  public  is  always  a  slow 
animal  to  move;  and  consequently  the  influence  of  a 
writer  is  often  in  direct  proportion  to  his  bulk.  This 
was  preeminently  true  of  the  Romans,  than  whom  there 
probably  never  was  a  nation  more  pachydermatous 
to  literary  impressions^ 

^  It  may  and  peihaps  will  be  said  that  I  have  been  unjuat 
to  Ovid  in  this  estimate.  If  this  is  so,  at  any  rate»  a  good  deal 
more  injnstice  will  be  required  before  the  balance  is  redressed. 
Ovid  has  been  as  much  overpraised  as  Propertius  has  been 
nnderrated.  E.g.  the  writer  of  the  notice  in  Dr  Smith*a  Dict.  of 
Biography,  says,  nnder  Ovid,  **  His  views  were  more  ambitions 
than  liis  master^s  whom  he  wasdestined  to  surpass  in  the 
quality,  not  only  of  the  Muse,  but  of  the  mistress  he  oourted  *'  (!) 
Dean  Merivale,  Hist.  vol.  rv.  p.  599,  is  stiU  more  unfair  to  Pro- 
pertius  in  the  comparison  which  he  draws  between  him  and 
Horaoe.  It  is  diffiouli  to  read  with  patience  a  sentenoe  like 
this,  which  would  have  been  resented  ahnost  equally  by  Horaoe 
and  Propertius:  **  The  playfulness  of  the  Sabine  bard  is  that  of 
the  lapdog,  while  the  Umbrian  reminds  us  of  the  pranks  of  a 
clumsier  and  less  tolerated  quadruped  *'  (\\  Next  'foUows  a 
passage  which  has  already  been  referred  to  (p.  xxx)  abont  Pro- 
pertius'  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  the  great.  Then  the  historian 
proceeds  to  aUow  that  this  disappointment  is  not  **whoUy 
merited."  **  Although  Propertius  is  often  frigid  and  pedantic  ih 
his  sentiments"  (his  aentimenta  surely  are  hardly  ever  so), 
**though  he  takes  his  leaming  from  dictionaries"  (what  diotion* 
aries  ?)  **and  his  gaUantry  from  romances  "  (what  romances  ?) 
**  and  retaUs  at  second-hand  the  flattery  of  his  contemporaries,'' 
(does  this  mean  that  Propertius  was  actuaUy  ohliged  to  horrow 
flattering  phrases  from  Yirgil,  Horace,  and  other  writers?- 
Surely  flattery  was  in  the  air  and  everyone  employed  it^language) 
**  there  is  notwithstanding  a  strength  and  sometimes  a  grandeur 
in  his  language,  which  would  have  been  more  highly  reUshed  in 
the  stemer  age  of  Lucretius.    Proi>ertiu8  stands  alone  among 
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As  the  view  which  I  have  felt  it  my  dufcj  to 
take  about  the  respective  merits  of  Ovid,  p^^^  ^^, 
Tibullus  and  Propertius  may  be  new  or  «»  <tf  Pr<^per- 
distasteful  to  some  of  my  readers,  I  will 
endeavour  by  a  few  examples  to  put  the  higher  poeti- 
cal  qualities  of  Propertius  beyond  the  reach  of  cayil. 

One  of  the  truest  tests  of  a  poetical  faculty  is  the 
way  in  which  it  seizes  a  new  aspect  of  a 
thing,  and  thus  presents  a  conception  which  £J5JJ?^*** 
is  felt  at  once  to  be  both  fresh  and  true. 
Ho-W^  much  better  is  this  than  the  hackneyed  descrip- 
tions  of  grief? 

deniqne  quis  cnniam  nostro  te  fnnere  nidit, 
atram  qnis  laorimis  inoalmsse  togam? 

V.  7.  27,  28. 

Does  not  Yesta's  altar-fire  bum  brighter  before  the 
eyes  in  a  line  like  this  1 

Mars  pater  et  sacrae  fatalia  lumina  Vestae 

IV.  8  (4).  11. 

Oan  the  utter  dissipation  of  the  human  body  in 
the  funeral  pyre  be  better  hinted  than  in  the  words 
of  Cotnelia  1 

et  snm  quod  digitis  qninqne  lenatnr  onns.      v.  11. 14. 

Some  will  prefer  his  flauo  lumine  chrysolithos  iir. 
8  (7).  44  to  Gray's  beautiful  expression  'Full  many  a 
gem  of  purest  ray  serene'  which  it  probably  suggested: 

the  Boman  poets  in  the  force  and  fervonr  which  he  imparts  to 
elegiao  verse :  he  alone  raises  the  soft  and  langnid  pentameter 
to  the  dignity  of  its  heroio  consort."  (This  is  just,  forcible  and 
tme ;  but  we  soon  go  back  to  the  old  style.)  "  Bnt  it  is  in  tbe 
.weight  of  single  lines,  and  the  manly  savonr  of  oooasional 
ezpressions,  that  the  charm  of  this  writer  is  to  be  fonnd :  he 
has  none  of  the  form  of  poetical  invention,  and  is  alike  defi- 
oient  in  snstained  majesty,  in  natnral  graoe  and  in  fiowing 
rhythm." 
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jusfc  as  they  ^ill  see  that  the  rest  of  that  fine  stan^  is 
inferior  in  imagination  to  Propertius* 

et  quae  sub  TjnA  conoha  Buperbit  aqua. 

V.  6.  22. 

I  have  already  illusti*ated  Propertius'  avdacicu  1% 
often  produces  very  fine  efiects,  as 

armigera  proelia  seuit  humo.         iy.  10  (11).  10. 

tibi  gloria  Diroe 
ducitur  iu  multis  mortem  habitura  locis. 

IV.  14  (15).  40. 

multos  pallere  colores.  l  16.  89. 

atque  uni  Stygias  homini  luxisse  tenebras.        y.  9.  41. 

Often  his  vagueness  is  absorbed  in  his  imagination ; 
and  we  have  a  wonderfullj  vivid  and  graphic  picture. 
This  is  how  he  brings  before  us  the  desolation  of  the 
once  imperial  Yeii 

O  Veii  ueteres,  et  uos  tum  regna  fuistis 

et  uestro  positast  aurea  sella  foro. 
uuno  intra  fines  pastoris  bucina  lenti 

cantat  et  in  uestris  ossibus  arua  metunt^. 

V.  10.  27. 

Here  is  a  sketch  from  which  a  Hogarth  might  have 
painted 

lumina  sopitos  turbant  elata  Quirites, 
omnis  et  insana  semita  nocte  tonat.       v.  8.  59. 

The  same  power  is  sometimes  exhibited  less  plea- 
santlj  as  in  the  description  of  the  death  of  Acanthis 
from  consumption  v.  5.  67  sqq.  In  speaking  of  his 
metaphors,  we  must  remember  that  the  ancient  taste 
was  considerably  less  exacting  with  regard  to  them 
than  our  own,  and  that  many  that  were  fresh  when 
Propertiiis  wrote  have  become  stale  and  trite  with  the 
use  of  two  thousand  years.     When  he  wrote  obductia 

^  liL  ink  few  will  read  these  lines  without  preferring  them 
to  the  more  elaborate  description  in  Yirgil  G.  1.  493  sqq. 
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committam  mene  tenebrisf  iv.  15  (16).  5,  he  reallj  felt 
that  the  curtain  of  the  dark  was  drawn  over  the 
world;  when  he  describes  his  native  town  as  scanderUes 
de  uallibus  arces  v.  1.  65,  his  poetical  sight  did  not 
merelj  see  it  placed  on  the  side  of  the  heights,  but  fol- 
lowed  it  as  it  climbed  up  them.  Yet  we  can  still 
appreciate  the  lines  where  he  compares  the  way  in 
which  buman  lives  loose  hold  of  their  pleasures  and 
drop  silentlj  into  the  death  below,  to  the  rose-leaves 
falling  from  the  wreaths  of  the  banqueters  into  their 
wine-cups,  iii.  7  (6).  61 — 64,  or  where  he  compares 
the  utter  exhaustiun  of  Antiope  to  the  weary  wash  of 
the  sea  upon  the  shore  when  the  storm  is  over. 

ac  ueluti,  magnos  cnm  ponnnt  aequora  motus, 

Eurus  ubi  aduerso  desinit  ire  Noto, 
litore  sic  tacito  sonitus  rarescit  harenae, 

sio  cadit  inflezo  lapsa  puella  genu. 

IV.  14  (16).  33  sqq. 

Sometimes  he  touches  heights  which  hardlj  anj 
one  else  has  reached.     Witness  the  noble 
metaphor  of  iii.  1.  21  sqq.  StoiimUp. 

ut,  caput  in  magnis  ubi  non  est  tangere  signis, 

ponitur  hic  imos  ante  corona  pedes, 
sio  nos  nunc,  inopes  laudis  conscendere  carmen, 

pauperibus  sacris  uilia  tura  damus. 

The  following  attains  an  almost  Hebrew  dublimity, 

uertite  equum,  Danai ;  male  uincitis.    Uia  tellus 
uiuet,  et  huic  cineri  luppiter  arma  dabit  \    v.  1.  54. 

But  perhaps  after  all  it  is  in  less  ambitious  regions 
that  he  most  excels.     His  softness  of  out>- 
line,  his  warmth  of  colouring,  his  love  of  b^mi»/'^ 
beauty  in  itself,  his  pleading  and  often 
melancholy  tendemess,  are  most  suited  to  passages  of 

^  Here  again  I  think  Propertius  has  snrpassed  Yirgil  in 
imagination.  Compare  Aen.  4.  625  ezoriare  aliquis  nofltris  ex 
ossibus  ultor. 

p.  p.  g 
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quiet  description  and  emotiou.  The  expression  of 
j^ese  feelings  will  often  redeem  a  passage  from  being 
cold  and*prosaic  by  the  merest  touch.  Thus  i.  18.  12 
non  altera  nostro  limine  formoaoa  intulit  ulla  pedes, 
lY.  14  (15).  13  a  quotiens  pvlchroa  ussit  regina  capillos, 
id.  y.  9  nec  femina,  post  te  uUa  dedit  collo  didcia 
uincla  meo/.. 

I  may  be  excused  giving  two  pictures  of  still 
beautj,  one  in  illustration  of  the  peace  of  old  age,  and 
the  otiier  of  the  resting  of  death.  The  first  noteworthy 
for  feeling  and  felicity  of  expression,  the  second  for 
imagination  as  weU.     The  first  is : 

putris  et  in  uaoua  requiescit  nauia  harena 
et  uetus  in  templo  bellica  parma  uacat. 

in.  20  (17).  7. 

In-the  second  he  bids  Oynthia  bury  him  away  from 
the  ceaseless  tramp  of  the  crowd,  in  some  sequestered 
woodland  where  the  trees  raay  shower  their  leaves 
upon  him,  or  under  a  mound  heaped  up  in  some  un- 
traversed  plain. 

di  faciant  mea  ne  terra  locet  ossa  frequenti, 

qua  facit  assiduo  tramite  uolgus  iter. 
post  mortem  tumuli  sio  infamantur  amantum : 

me  tcgat  arborea  deuia  terra  coma 
aut  humer  igootae  cumulis  uallatus  harcnae. 

non  iuuat  in  media  nomen  habere  uia. 

IV.  15  (16).  25. 

Occasionally  he  shews  a  vein  of  humour  which  we 

^  Propertius*  feeling  for  colour  and  perfume  is  ahnost 
Yoluptuous.  I  have  mentioned  the  '  chrysolite^s  yellow  ray.' 
Compare  also  i.  20.  88  wbite  lilies  and  red  poppies,  ii.  8.  10 — 
12  white  lilies,  Scythian  snows,  Spanish  cinnabar,  rose-leaves 
swimming  in  milk,  iv.  12  (13).  28  sqq.  scarlet  rubit  violets, 
lilies  shining  through  baskets,  a  bird  with  variegated  plumage 
and  ohanging  colours,  and  elsewhere.  Compare  note  on  p.  xx, 
supra.  His  love  of  perfume  comes  out  in  expressions  like 
V.  6.  5  costum  molle  date  et  blandoa  mihi  turis  honores, 
IV.  9  (10).  22  et  crooino  narea  murreus  ungat  onyx. 
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Rhould  not  have  expccted;  as  in  the  descriptions  of  the 

disconsolate  lover*s  woes  (i.  16),  of  Cyn- 

thia's  anger  (v.  8),  of  his  own  lack  of  cour- 

age  (iii.  12  (10).  21)  and  of  Hercules'  perplexityin  his 

thirst  (v.  9). 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  all  this  onlj  proves  that 
there  are  some  jewels  of  thought  and  diction  scattered 
through  the  works  of  Propertius ;  and  it  will  be  assert- 
ed,  as  it  has  been  asserted  before,  that  this  is  all  the 
excellence  of  which  he  is  capable.  This  is  prima 
fa/de  plausible.  For,  as  I  have  said  above,  Propertius 
is  essentially  unequal;  and  even  in  the  best  of  his 
poems  there  occurs  much  that  we  should  gladly  see 
altered  or  removed.  And  hence  it  has  happeued,  not 
only  in  ancient,  but  also  in  modern  times,  that  some 
have  assigned  him  a  poetical  position  below  that  of 
Tibullus  and  of  Ovid ;  just  as  some  minds,  and  pro- 
bablj  more  than  is  suspected,  find  the  rugged  mountain 
torrent  less  attractive  than  the  rippling  village  brook 
and  even  than  the  dead  level  of  a  canal.  And  yet  the 
judgment  is  reallj  unfair.  Propertius  often  maintains 
a  high  general  excellence  for  long  passages  and  whole 
poems  at  a  time.  In  the  tender  style  I  maj  men- 
tion  among  manj  i.  xiv.,  xviL  Book  iv.  ix.  (x.)  on 
Cjnthia^s  birthday  is  a  perfect  gem:  and  iiL  xxvii 
(xxi.),  Propertius*  encounter  with  the  Cupids,  is  not 
much  inferior.  The  love  of  Tarpeia  is  very  finely 
painted  (v.  vi.).  The  description  of  Antiope^s  perse- 
cution  and  her  escape  and  revenge  can  hardly  be  im- 
proved,  iv.  xiv.  (xv.).  In  a  higher  style  is  iv.  x.  (xi) 
which  expresses  the  national  indignation  against  Cleo- 
imtra.  The  description  of  the  battle  of  Actium  (v.  vi.) 
may  well  compare  with  that  of  Virgil.  Fancy  and 
humour  have  rarely  been  so  well  combined  as  in  y.  ix. ; 
the  description  in  vv.  27  sqq.  always  reminds  me  of 
th6  Faerie  Queene. 
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I  will  allav  mjBdf  tbs  pleasDm  of  ^ipHtduig  k 
Ttnunof  nLiu.b7Btao,«l>aia  tlieucMt  ^^nt^p 
nccmfiil  of  ftll  *!**  bvialAton  of  Pvo-  & 


For  na  mre  ixed  thosa  ■irowi  in 

Bot  101«  hii  wiDgi  an  sboni,  Sbk  boj  toaa 
For  Dcm  takei  he  llj^it  nor  kiKnn  be  iMt; 

StOI,  rt21  I  fed  him  vuiing  thitxi^  tmj  y 

la  thow  Arj  lil^  dost  Ifana  joy  to  dvtUf 

Oh  Bhame !  to  othBs  let  thj  uniwa  ftea ; 

1  with  mll  tlij  leBom  ndl 


DcBtroj  me — rin  ihall  thcn  dBscziba  Uk  bir? 

"Tina  i^  liEht  HiM  to  theo  higfa  gtorj  biiiigi: 
Whm  IIm  iijm|ih*a  taperiiig  fiiigcn,  flavine  hair, 

And  «jn  of  jrt  «nd  gli£iig  faet  sbe  Eines. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


GRAHHAR  AND  VOCABULART. 


I  nAVE  alreadj  said  that  Greek  literature  exerted 
a  general  influence  upon  his  style :  and    ^  ^^ 
how  he  sought  to  attain  its  symmetry  of 
form  by  adopting  and  developing  the  devices  of  ar- 
ranirement  which  first  appear  in  the  Alex-  „     ,  ^ ,  ^ 
andrine  elegiao  poets.  The  same  leaning  to 
the  Greek  is  seen  in  his  accumulation  of  several  adjec- 
tives  upon  a  single  substantive ;   see  below,   p.    cv. 
This  ffrata  neglegentia  might  also   be   explained   bj 
Fropertius'  love  for  the  archaic,  as  such  concurrences 
are  not  avoided  by   Catullus  and  Lucretius,   were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  he  seems  actuallj  to  have 
cultivated  them.     Allied  to  this  is  his  accumulation 
of  similar  endings,  especiallj  in  the   case  of  short 
vowels,  dy  (!cc.,  notably  at  the  end  of  a  pentameter 
III.  20  (17).  48  femina  multa  mala,  iii.  25.  12  (20. 
46)  longa  pericla  sua,  r.  1.  132  libera  sumpta  toga, 
T.  11.  59  sua  nata  dignum  (Ovid  would  without  doubt 
have  written  dignvm  nata). 

To  come  to  more  obvious  imitations,  he  has  a  good 
number  of  borrowed  Greek  words,  e.g. 
ephemerisy   eerasteSy  pyropm^   crotalistria,  jJ^JJ"** 
canopiumf  baris,  hippoma/nes,  trochuSf  gym^ 
naaium,  cataphrcustua,  croctmm. 
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There  are  also  some  expressiona  whicL  the  Greek 
have   suggested,   e.g.  pennU,  'omens'  = 
xrcpois  IV.  9  (10).  1 1,  lectus  '  wife '  ii.  6. 23,  «Sf«  ^ 
in  numero  ivapCOfuo^  iii.  26.  9  (20.  55) 
(nullo  (in)  numero  is  however  common  Latin). 

Besides  tolerably  common  Greek  constmctions, 
Propertius  has  est  quibue  cotcv  ots  lY.  8  (9). 
17,  eet  cui  in  iv.  10  (11).  64  is  less  stmnge,  gjj*  cansiruc- 
though  in  ordinary  Latin  the  qui  is  rarely 
put  in  an  oblique  case;  /oederis  heu  taciti  v.  7. 
21  =  ^€v  c.  gen.  in  is  used  like  Greek  cw  in  ii.  9. 
12  appositum  fluuiis  in  Simoenta  uadis,  cf.  iv.  24.  19 
tua  me  in  sacraria  dono.  In  ii.  3.  45  (4.  1)  ut  uerear 
=  oirctfs  c.  subj.     See  also  IIL  5.  22  note. 

In  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases  Propertius 
uses  a  word  with  a  sense  or  in  a  form  jt^^„j^,  ^* 
which  is  not  found  in  his  immediate  con- 
temporaries.     The  number  of  these  usages  is  greater 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  owing  to  the  ety- 
mological  bias  of  which  I  have  spoken,  p.  Ivi  note. 

Words  used  in  an  archaic  or  etymological  sense : 

aedulus  (prob.)  'resting  on'  i.  3.  32. 

desidia  '  sitting  at  the  toilet'  i.  15.  6. 

fvlcire  'press'  I.  8.  7. 

/auilla  'spark,  glow*  (metapL)  i.  9.  18. 

diseidere  '  to  lie  apart  from '  i.  12.  4. 

eleuMre  ^raise  up*  i.  8.  12  n. 
/luuius  adj.  '  flowing'  ii.  9.  12. 

iner«=sine  arte  iii.  30  (24).  20. 

turha  *  commotion'  (lit.)  iv.  2  (3).  24. 

quod  sin  iv.  5  (6).  41. 

insinuare  '  to  take  into  the  bosom '  rv.  8  (9).  28. 

apricus  'open*  v.  10.  18. 

impurus  in  a  literal  sense  v.  8.  22. 

concumbere  '  to  lie  down  in  a  multitude '  v.  1.  4. 

concubitus  =  discubitus  v.  8.  36, 
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inlepere  v.  1.  124. 

udificare  \  in  literal  sense  rare  Y.  9.  6,  iit  26.  6 

udificari  ]         (20.40'). 

FormM  of  words : 
Vtrhs  : 

comttarent  act.  ii.  7.  15. 
meretur  pass.  il  30  (24).  22. 
conspicer  pass.  v.  4.  34. 
tergiC  v.  8.  84. 
consiiemus  f  pres.  i.  7.5. 
lenibunt  fut.  iv.  21.  32. 
iuerint  for  iuuerint  iii.  17  (14).  22. 
nexiati  perf.  iv.  7  (8).  37. 
8ueuity.  10.  17. 

Nouns,  &c, 

elatra  =  K\yOpa  v.  5.  74. 

tTMomnta  plur.  '  sleeplessness '  iu.  20.  (17).  47. 

eertae  iii.  31  (25).  37. 

exuuio  abl.  of  eocuuiumy.  10.  6. 

ni  for  n«  ii.  7«  3. 

illi  for  iUius  v.  10.  43. 

ntt^  I    for  the  forms  in  -i.    See  i.  20.  35;  iv.  10 

^^      r         (11).  57;  II.  1.47. 
uno     )  \     /        ' 

roTMftts  =  rosciduSy  perh.  provincial  v.  4.  48. 

His  genders  are  sometimes  archaic :  e.g.  puluie 
and^/^is  are  common.,  and  cohis  masc. 

There  are  one  or  two  surprising  apparent  instances 
of  resolution  of  a  word  into  its  elements.  iii.  28  (22). 
W  et  iam,  si  pecces,  deus  exorabilis  illest;  i.  3.  37  if 

^  The  same  tendenoy  to  regard  the  primitiye  meaning  of 
words  is  seen  in  Medeae  $equacis  y.  5.  41,  herbae  tenaee$  of  the 
lotus,  the  *binding*  weed,  ly.  11  (12).  27.  Of  coturse  this 
list  does  not  include  aU  words  which  do  not  occor  till  Proper- 
tins;  e.g.  adsessu,  memorater,  seuecta  est. 
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Kuttner  is  right  in  taking  mmique  uhi  for  ubinaui. 
So  we  may  add  iii.  10  (9).  10  quam  priua  and  iii.  20 
(17).  25prius,,,quam  ante  where  observe  the doubling. 
lliere  are  also  some  archaistio  constructions  which 
will  be  found  in  their  place. 

The  number  of  proper  names  in  Propertius  is  very 
large,  and  they  have  been  c^athered  from  _ 
all  quarters.  Tnej  had  a  strange  at- 
tractiveness  for  him  as  they  have  had  for  many  other 
poets^  amongst  whom  we  at  once  think  of  Milton  and 
Scott  He  does  not  however  use  them  with  the  same 
fine  effect  as  these  writers. 

Two  things  are  noteworthj  about  their  use ;  (1)  the 
way  in  which  he  accumulates  them  to- 
gether,  and  (2)  his  habit  of  putting  proper  "^  **  ^* 
names  side  by  side  in  a  sort  of  imaginary  antithesisy 
especially  in  the  pentameter.  Both  are 
illustrated  by  ii.  1.  59  sqq.,  iv.  13  (14).  13  ^^*^'^^'- 
sqq.,  22.  1 — 37.  For  (2)  I  roay  quote  ii.  1.  64 
Colchis  lolchiacis  urat  aena  focis,  i.  6.  32  Lydia 
Pactoli  tingit  arata  liquor,  iv.  12  (13).  54  Gallica  Par- 
nasus  sparsit  in  arma  niues,  id.  16  (17).  30  cinget 
Bassaricaa  Lydia  mitra  comas,  id.  4  (5).  17  Lydus 
Dulichio  non  distat  Groesus  ab  Iro,  Tbe  recognition 
of  this  principle  makes  our  way  clearer  in  several 
passages,  v.  11.  30  Afra  Numantinos  regna  loquontur 
auos,  III.  5.  32  (4.  48)  Gallious  Iliacis  miles  in  ag- 
geribus,  iv.  6  (7).  22  qua  notat  Argynni  poena  Miman- 
tis  aquas. 

Fond  as  he  is  of  proper  names,  he  does  not  treat 
them  very  ceremoniously.  At  the  bid-  ^  ,  .. 
ding  of  metre  he  cuts  them  down  with- 
out  mercy.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  adjec- 
tives.  Hence  we  have  Aemilia  ratis,  Pompeia  manu, 
Tatiae  turmae,  Horatia  pila ;  Romula  uincla  ;  Inda 
formioa,  Phaeacas  siluas,  Aniena  unda  (Aniensis  in 
prose),    Partha    tellus,   Bore    poeta,   Anio   Tiburne, 
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Ailuimciiia  litora  (the  proper  adj.  would  be  -ta  or  A^ci) ; 
probably  also  animi  Beci^  and  Hylaei  rami  (for  Hy- 
laeii).  Still  more  surprising  are  Baiae  aquae  and 
Cwrio»  fratres  (=Curiatios').  Arganthaa  (for  Argan- 
thone  I.  20.  33)  has  some  Greek  authoritj ;  see  note. 

His  declension  of  Greek  names  shews  some  uncer- 
tainty.  In  Wiefemininea  we  usuallj  have 
Greek  formspreferred  where  they  are  found 
in  Latin  usage.  Thus  we  have  Nom.  -e,  Niobe,  Nesaeef 
sometimes  -a,  Ariadnaf  once  Electrd,  Gen.  -eSy  sometimes 
-a^yPagasae,  Dat.  always  -o^.  Aca  -amand  -en.  So  in  the 
masc.  we  have  both  -Tiiand  -» in  the  Acc.  e.g.  Fersem, 
AchiUemy  Parim  and  even  Adonem,  Euphraten,  Bapli- 
nin ;  in  the  Nom.  -ea  or  -as,  once  -d  A  tridd,  In  the  third 
declension  Gen.  fem.  is  always  -oa  Tantalidos,  Fal- 
ladoSy  &C.;  so  sometimes  Gen.  masc.  except  where  o 
precedes,  Myos,  but  Minoia,  In  masculines  in  -eus 
the  Gen.  is  -ii  or  -e^»;  Capariei,  Fentheos,  The  Acc, 
is  -d  (sing.)  and  -ds  (plur.)  for  both  genders  Sal- 
ifUmida^  Fana ;  Tyndaridas^  Fhaectcas;  and  -sin  in 
the  Dat.  plur.  Hamadrya^n,  Noteworthy  forms  are 
Fanes,  Argon  (acc  fem.  of  Argo),  Menandre  voc.  iv. 
21.  28.     Add  beryllon. 

SYNTAX. 

Propertius'  syntax  is  very  peculiar.  Sometimes 
it  may  be  called  un-Latin  and  sometimes  ultra-Latin. 
In  other  words,  it  sometimes  shews  the  effect  of  foreign 
influences  and  sometimes  a  genuine  Latin  tendency 
pushed  to  its  extreme. 

I  shall  touch  briefly  upon  some  main  points*. 

^  There  are  somewhat  siinilar  shortenings  in  earbasa  lina 
and  praetexto  senatu. 

'  I  must  again  ask  leave  to  point  ont  that  here,  as  else- 
'where  in  this  Introdnction,  my  treatment  is  intended  to  be 
iUnBtratiye  rather  than  exhanstiTe,  and  that  my  ohject,  in 
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Nov/na, 

One  of  the  most  common  and  characteristic  idioms 
is  his  predicatiye  use  of  nouns.     For  ex- 
ample,  he  does  not  say  *  the  *  chaste  Tar-       ^*^"*" 
peia*  but*the  chastity  of  Tarpeia'  (i.  16.  2).    This  is 
a  sort  of  conyerse  to  the  predicative  use  of 
the  participle  (or  adjective) *;  thus  martuua   '^^*  ^'«iS!'***' 
Caeaar  omnia  perturbauit  'the   death  of 
Caesar  threw  all  into  confusion':  but  Caeaaris  mora 
in  foro  iacebat  (cf.  iii.  5.  6  n.)  '  Caesar,  when  dead 
(the  dead  body  of  C),  lay  in  the  forum.'    It  is,  without 
doubt,  a  native  Latin  idiom,  though  it  is  also  found  in 
Greek.    It  appears  e.g.  in  Cicero,  forUium  perennitates 
'  the  everlasting  fountain  flows,' — the  ^fountains  ever- 
lastingly  flowing' :  cf.  Potts*  Lat  Prose,  p.  39.     But 
Propertius  pushes  it  far  beyond  its  ordinary 
range.  Tt  is  only  used,  as  a  rule,  where  the  ^"/^'     «^ 
leading  idea  is  that  contained  in  the  princi- 
pal  uoun,  and  where  the  form  of  the  rest  of  the  seutence 
is  accommodated  to  that  idea.   It  is  not  used  as  a  mere 
periphrasis  or  conversion  of  the  ordinary  expression, 
irrespective  o/the  context,  which  is  the  Propertian  use. 
Cicero  says  he  does  not  fear  the  sleepiness  of  Len- 
tulus  (Lentuli  somnum),  CatuUus  has  talis  iste  meus 
stupor  nil  uidet.     In  both  these  cases  the  adoption  of 
the  form  is  appropnate,  as  it  is  the  quality  in  the 
man  that  is  emphasized.     But  Propertius  would,  have 
ventured  on  iste  atupor  periit  *  your  besotted  lover  is 
dead,'  though  the  idea  in  the  noun  has  nothing  to  do 

general,  is  to  give  a  statement  of  what  is  foond  m  Propertius 
himself,  not  to  bring  his  usages  into  relation  with  those  of  all 
other  Latin  writers. 

^  This  predicative  nse  of  the  part.  is  also  common  in  Prop.  v. 
4.  41  proditaqaid  mirum  fratemi  comua  monstri?,  ii.  7. 6  note. 
So  IV.  22.  40  hic  tibi  pro  digna  gente  petendus  honos  (pro  dig- 
nitate  gentis),  iv.  18  (19).  4  nesoitis  capt(u  mentis  habere 
modum  (sc.  insaniae),  <&c« 
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with  that  in  the  verb.  Oompare  iv.  18  (19).  15 
patria  sucoensa  senecta  '  her  aged  father/  iii.  8  (7).  52 
fulminis  ira  cadit  (fulmen  iratum)  '  the  angrj  thunder- 
bolt/  III.  13  (11).  31  mea  poena  (ego  punitus^  'I  iu 
mj  punishment '  (pronouns  are  very  frequent  m  this 
use),  IV.  2  (3).  17  pjTamidum  sumptus  *the  costly 
pjramids'  and  many  more  :  see  the  commentary  and 
Hertzb.  pp.  149  sqq.' 

Closely  allied  to  this  substitution  of  an  abstract  { 
state  or  quality  as  manifested  in  a  particular  example 
for  the  concrete  example  which  manifests  it,  is  the    ) 
substitution  of  some  special  characteristic  of  a  thing 
or  a  person  for  that  which  it  character-  _  .  . 

1268,     This  dmers  &om  the  preceding,  as  /or  tJUng  cAa- 
one  concrete   thing  is  a    substitute  for  *"««'<»'»*««*• 
another,  not  an  abstract  for  a  concrete;   though  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  them. 

Examples  are  Arionia  lyra  (iii.  21  (18).  18  where 
see  noto) » Arion  lyristes,  probably  pUa  Sabina  v.  4. 
12  =  Sabini  pilati,  oven  tibia  raieca  =  raucus  tibicen 
IV.  9  (10).  23. 

Some  pregnant  uses  of  single  nouns  now  call  f or 
attention,  which  are  also  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  Boman  genius.  Thus  we  have  fi^'^^  ^ 
supercUiia  *  gestures  of  the  eyebrows  *  iv. 
7  (8).  25,  in/tzcem  *  to  the  likeness  of  a  torch '  v.  6. 
30,  patera  *by  libations  from  the  patera*  v.  6.  85, 
perhaps  ueate*  *  by  the  shdter  of  her  robe'  V.  1.  118, 
ntUlo  (stJtb)  limine^  <fec.,  '  under  no  amount  of  waiting 
at  the  threshold '  lu.  20  (17).  17.  See  more  above,  p. 
Ixi.  As  in  other  writers,  a  feeling  or  state  is  put 
for  its  cause;  discordia  ^source  of  discord'  i.  2.  17, 
picti  metue  v.  6.  50. 


^  The  simple  use  of  abstracts  for  ooncretes  like  eaedes  for 
*  blood '  II.  8.  84  (cf.  i.  6.  26)  is  not  common  in  Propertins. 
>  This  may  be  abl.  after  aiMU 
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His  use  of  apposition  is  more  than  usually  frec. 
Sometimes  we  have  as  many  as  tbree  ^  ^^^ 
nouns  m  apposition  to  each  other,  ag.  ii. 
3.  14  non  oculi,  geminae,  sidera  nostra,  faces;  or  the 
collocations  are  in  other  respects  unusual.  i.  19.  13 
formosae  ueniant,  chorus,  heroinae,  ii.  1.  21  Pergama 
nomen  Homeri,  y.  8.  24  armillatos,  coUa  Molossa, 
canes,  &c,  Appositions  to  the  idea  of  a  whole  sen- 
teuce  occur  as  in  other  writers,  see  ly.  2  (3).  4  and  note. 
The  most  remarkable  is  y.  6.  64  hoe  unum  iusso  non 
moritura  die  (and  note).  See  also  the  remarks  on  his 
use  of  the  Nom. 

His  fondness  for  verbals  in  -tor  m&j  be  mentioned 

>  as  a  point  in  which  he  resembles  Livy.      ^^^^ 
Thus  we  have  mirator  mm  =  miror  (cf. 

hornm  ego  mm  iMi^  =  haec  ego  uaticinor);  also 
raptory  memorator  {awa^  Xcyo/tcvov),  corruptoTf  aer- 
uaior,  &c  amator  is  once  used  most  strangely  for 
amare  (or  for  amaior  esae)  iii.  13  (11).  35  amator 
desisto, 

He  frequently  uses  the  plur,  for  the  sing,     Some- 

>  times  this  is  due  to  his  love  of  the  indefi- 
nite,  the  plural  giving  a  choice  where  the        "*" 
singular  would  specify ;  partly  it  is  an  artifice  which 
all   poets  use  on  the  principle  of  omne 

ignotum  pro  magnifico,  the  pliuralia  mag-  ^^^f-^^  *"** 
nificentiae  and  the  plural  of  emphasiSf  (a) 
and  (6),  which  creates  the  impression  of  there  being 
morethan  there  reallyis.  (c)  Insome  cases  the  plural 
indicates  a  series  of  things.  (d)  In  a  few  instauces  it 
is  due  to  the  convenience  of  the  metre. 

A  good  example  of  (a)  is  iv.  10  (11).  61  Ourtius 
eipletis  statuit  monumenta  lacunis,  So  defessis  uiris 
(ot  Hercules  only)  y.  9.  34.     Compare  note  on  ii.  7. 

15. 

(i)  ifl  used  for  various  sorts  of  emphasis :  dic  alias 
b    nftaiget  lUyrias  iil  8  (7).  10,  tantis  ruinis  (partly 
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(c)),  IV.  12  (13).  3,  guiiura  secta  v.  5.  66,  eumulis  iv. 
16  (16).  29.  Compare  uesiea  ii.  5.  21,  harundimbus 
III.  32  (26).  68. 

(c)  Itbidines  'debauches'  iii.  8  (7).  14,  ir^a^ta  an- 
norum  aut  longa  interuatta  profundi  iv.  21.  31  (the 
imagination  refuses  to  take  them  all  in  at  once). 

(d)  esseda  n,  1.  76  is  clearly  metricalj  so  pro- 
bably  nomina  v.  2.  60.  cutes  v.  6.  64  is  very  re- 
markable. 

The  sing,  for  the  plur.  is  not  nearly  so  common. 
It  is  usually  found  where  a  collection  of 
things  does  not  differ  much  in  appearance  ^^^^  '^'^^ 
from  the  individuals  in  it,  or  in  the  case  of 
objects  which  are  generally  seen  together,  e.  g.  rosa, 
But  the  foUowing  are  worth  mentioning,  u&i*su  iii.  32 
(26).  93*,  hora  iv.  9  (10).  29,  angue  iv.  4  (5).  40. 

Nom,    We  may  note  a  use  of  the  twm,  as  predicate 
where  prose  writers  would  have  avoided 
the    noun   or  possibly  used    the   dative; 
e.g.  I.  14.  18  solet  duris  mentibus  esse  dolor,  ii.  4.  16 
cuinon ego  sum . .  .praemia^  (plural  =  * source  N^minaUve 
of  profits'),  V.  1 1.  43  non  fuit  exuuiis  tantis  ^^  Vocative. 
Cornelia  damnum,  So  also  with  the  infin.  j  see  below  ^ 

Voe,  As  Propertius  is  very  fond  of  apostro- 
phizing  the  things  or  persons  that  he  is  speaking  of, 
the  voo.  occurs  frequently  in  his  writings,  sometimes 
very  strangely  as  iv.  10  (11).  67  nunc  ubi  Scipiadae 
classes  et  signa  Oamilli  et  modo  Pompeia  Bospore 
capta  manu,  iv.  18  (19).  l^sqq.  nam  qiiid  Medeae 
referam  quo  tempore  matris  iram  natorum  caede 
piauit  amor?...tuque,  o  Minoa  uenumdata  Scylla 
figura.     Sometimes  a  predicate  or  epithet  is  attracted 


^  So  probably  in  i.  9. 11,  though  another  explanation  has 
been  giTen  in  the  note  there. 

*  In  prose  the  ning,  wonld  of  course  be  used. 

•  Page  cxv. 
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iuto  agreement  with  it  iv.  22.  33  nec  tremia  AusoniaSy 
Phoebe  fvgaiU^  dapes;  though  it  is  doubtfdl  whether 
this  will  justify  i.  8. 19,  where  see  note. 

Ago,  Notice  (i)  aa  extension  of  the  cognate  aca 
1.  15.  39  multos  pallere  colores,  iii.  13 
(11).  8  lacrimas  defluit,  iii.  32  (26).  25  ^^"^ 
seros  insanib  amores,  v.  1.  134  uerba  tonare,  v.  9.  13 
furem  sonuere;  (ii)  of  that  of  the  part  concemed  liL 
32  (26).  48  cormta  quam  ualidis  haeserit  in  laqueis, 
with  the  paas,  lil.  8  (7).  24  candida  tam  foedo  bracchia 
/usa  (f.)  uiro,  with  another  acc.  iii.  13  (11),  9  me 
licet  aeratis  astringunt  bracchia  nodis,  and  with  a 
stretch  of  the  conception  iLerba  leuis  ii.  5.  28 ;  (iii)  of 
plaee  towarda  and  adj.  with  domum  i.  19.  10,  <ba,  and 
domoa  iv.  10  (11).  12.  (v)  Also  after  the  following 
adverbs : — comminTia  (with  ire)  iii.  12.  (10).  22  agrest^ 
comminns  ire  sues,  ulteriua  (archaic)  i.  6.  4 ;  and  with 
the  following  verbs  aemvlor  iii.  32  (26).  19,  degenero 
appy.  *to  make  degener*  v.  1.  79.  flagro^  ordifir  also 
take  the  acc,  licet  with  an  inf.,  eseey  «kc,  always  takes 
an  acc.  in  Propertius  against  Boby^s  rule  Lat.  Gr. 
1357  and  note. 

BaU  Notice  (i)  the  daU  for  ad  with  acc.  i.  15.  8 
nouo  quae  parat  ire  uiro^  iii.  31  (25).  41  nulla  tamen 
lecto  recipit  se,  i.  20.  32  ibat  Hamadrya- 
sin;  vfith  /erre  iii.  12  (10).  13,  v.  3.  71; 
for  in  or  sub  with  •  acc.  v.  1.  148  arrnatis  hostis 
inermis  eas,  iv.  3  (4).  5  Ausoniis  ueniet  provincia 
uirgis.  (ii)  There  are  some  unusual  predicative 
datives,  tliough,  as  already  said,  Prop.  frequently  has 
the  nom.  in  this  use;  paUori  esse  ii.  5.  30,  inuidiae 
esse  *to  be  tho  victim  of  the  evil  eye*  i.  12.  9,  teclo 
esse  III.  22.  11  (18.  31),  eocemplo  ponere  ii.  3.  42, 
poenae  est  with  inf.  (unless  this  be  a  gen.)  iv.  5  (6). 
20.  natiuo  creuerat  herba  toro  iv.  12  (13).  36  may  be 
a  dat. ;  it  is  however  more  likely  to  be  a  disjunctive  use 
of  the  ahl.   (iii)  Dat.  ofpersonal  re/erence  {dai.  commodi) 
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after  adjectives  moUis  (lacrimis)  iv.  14  (15).  29,  lentua 
(ploranti)  ui.  6  (5).  14,  tacitv/ma  (querenti)  i.  18. 1, 
qualiseumque  (mihi)  iv.  21.  16.  (iv)  A  few  instances 
of  dat.  with  paasive  iii.  32  (26).  68,  iv.  6  (7).  62.  (v) 
Some  of  the  dat.  of  personal  appeal  (cf .  supra,  p.  xxxviiL ); 
e.g.  tibi  *look  you,*  Hhink  you,*  iii.  18  (15).  10  num 
tM  causa  leuiSf  i.  6.  8  n.  &c.  (vi)  The  fo]lowing  are 
especiallj  noteworthy;  iii.  15  (13).  25  Alcmenae 
requiescere  (for  cum  A),  1. 10.  21  pugnare  puellae  (for 
cum  p.),  IV.  1.  20  faciet  capiti  (for  ad  c.)  (cf.  factus 
amori  v.  5.  49),  iv.  5  (6).  30  iiitta  cincta  uiro  (as  if 
cvrcumclata),  For  the  gen.  (with  cauna)  iii.  12  (10). 
10  fanaque  peccatis  plurima  causa  tuis. 

Gen,  (i)  Propertius  uses  the  gen,  after  nount  in  a 
very  remai*kable  way.  The  connexion  be-  ^  ,,. 
tween  the  governed  and  governmg  noun  is 
often  very  remote.  Thus  iv.  3  (4).  17  telafugacis  equi 
'launched  from  the  horse,'  ii.  4.  20  tam  parui  litoris 
unda  Hhat  rolls  on  so  small  a  shore,'  v.  9.  33  luci 
sacro  antro  'a  wooded  dell,'  ii.  1.  9  lyrae  carmen  'a 
song  on  the  harp";  v.  7.  69  mortia  lacrimis  'a/ter 
desih*,,,uita>e  amores  *during  life,'  i.  20. 18  uia  PJuisi- 
do8  Ho  Phasis,'  iii.  5.  29  (4.  45)  tam  dubiae  spiritus 
horae  (see  note),  and  compare  iv.  13  (14).  26  longae 
repulsa  morae  'lasting  over  or  causing  a  long  delay' 
with  which  contrast  v.  8.  4  tam  rarae  hora  morae 
'spent  in  delay,'  ii.  1.  28  Siculae  classica  h^Xfi,  fugas  *in 
which  the  Sicilian  rout  took  place.'  (ii)  Sometimes 
the  gen.  is  usod  after  a  noun,  where  we  should  expect 
something  depending  on  the  verby  v.  1.  101  luruyiiis 
facito  uotum  impetrabile,  i.  15.  1  multa  tuae  leuitatis 

^  fint  m.  1.  23  laudis  carmen  *  a  song  deserved  by  merit.' 
The  rule  in  Boby  Lat.  Gr.  1308  that  tlie  '  gen.  of  quality  or 
deseriptUm  is  always  used  with  an  ac^ective '  is  not  true  of 
Propertius,  unless  indeed  the  term  is  to  be  much  more  limited 
than  it  is  with  him.  Henoe  in  uentorum  mortem,  my  conjeo- 
ture  in  iv.  10  (11).  6,  thc  gen.  need  be  no  difficulty. 
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dura  timebam.  Tbis  reminds  us  of  the  Greek  trago- 
diaus.  (iii)  y.  10.  24  uincere  cum  Yeios  ])osse  laboris 
erat  (=  laboriosum)  is  a  predicative  use  which  is  worth 
attention.  (iv)  The  Greek  genitire  in  exdamatian 
has  been  already  noticed.  (v)  The  gen,  aftcr  adjec- 
tives  is  very  rare;  l.  16.  2  is  an  instance. 

Abl,  Propertius^use  of the  ablative  is  characteristic. 
(i)  His  fondness  for  the  ablative  €^80- 
ItUe,  as  it  is  called,  or  ablative  o£  aUen-  ^  ^ 
dant  drcumatances  is  especially  noteworthy,  as  it 
shews  very  clearly  his  proclivities  towards  what 
is  vague.  It  is  often  employed  where  we  should 
expect  other  constructions.  (a)  Gen.  iii.  5.  3  (4. 
19),   id.    7    (23)   n.,    i.   4.   13  multis  decus  artihue^ 

III.  18  (15).   12   manibus  dura    frigus    habere  pHa, 

IV.  23.  3  nostris  maniJbua  quonrlam  detriuerat  usus, 
v.  3.  63  ascensis  gloria  Hactris,  &c,  (b)  dat.  (or 
prep.  with  aca)  i.  18.  12  non  altera  nosiro  limvne 
formosos  intulit  ulla  pedes,  iv.  10  (11).  40  Phi- 
lippeo  sanguine  adusta  nota,  iv.  5  (6).  24  insultet 
morte  mea.  (c)  A  preposition  with  a  case;  i.  14.  1 
abiectus  Tiberina  moUiter  unda  (ad  u.),  iii.  5.  39  (4. 
55  n.),  III.  32  (26).  92  infema  uolnera  fleuit  aqua  (so  we 
should  read  for  ms.  lauit):  i.  14.  2  Mentoreo  uina  bibas 
opere  (ex  o.).  (d)  It  is  often  used  where  its  connexion 
with  the  main  idea  of  the  sentence  is  far  from  ob« 
viousi  and  the  expression  becomes  ci*amped  and 
obscure.  Thus  iv.  22.  13  Argoa  natat  inter  saxa 
colmnba  pinus  (which  Hertzb.  resolves  'cum  Argoa 
columba  adcssef),  i.  19.  19  quae  tu  uiua  mea  possis 
sentire  fauiUa  'when  I  am  ashes'  (for  the  use  o£  the 

^  Several  of  these  ablatives  are  susceptible  of  various  expla- 
nations  according  to  the  context.  Thus  Argoa  columba  might 
be  taken  as  an  extended  abl.  of  the  imtrumentf  *  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  dove.'  This  must  happen,  when  the 
construotion  used  is  bo  loose  that  we  have  no  olue  to  the 
writer'8  intention. 
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noun  see  above),  v.  4.  60  paUa  foedus  inite  mea  'under 
the  auspices  of  my  bridal  robes/  iv.  16  (17).  21  mat^er- 
nos  Aetnaeo /tdmine  partus  *when  the  thunderbolt  was 
raging/  v.  11.  96  pfole  mea  Paullum  sic  iuuet  esse 
senem  'through  my  offspring  being  what  they  ara' 
So  in  V.  1.  56  quaUa  creuerunt  moenia  kicte  tuo  we 
cau  mercly  say  that  the  abl,  is  connected  with  the 
sentence.  It  may  seem  futile  in  the  face  of  examples 
like  these  to  attempt  any  f urther  classification.  How- 
evcr  I  will  give  an  example  or  two  of  apparent  exten- 
sions  of  other  special  usagcs  of  the  abl.  in  Propertius. 
(ii)  AbL  of  respect  (*thing  in  point  of  which')  ii.  8.  39 
inferior  multo  uel  matre  uel  armis.  He  uses  the  adj. 
with  an  a^L^  where  a  prose  writer  would  put  the  adj. 
into  agreement  with  the  abl.  and  another  poet  would 
generally  use  the  acc. ;  e.  g.  i.  20.  5  nomine  dispar,  v.  8. 
52  operosa  comis.  (ui)  Abl.  afber  words  denoting 
lack  of  anything ;  v.  5.  59  rugis  integer,  v.  10.  12 
sanguine  sicca.  (iv)  Abl.  of  instrument^  iv.  3  (4).  16 
tiitUis  oppida  capta  legam  (where  place  is  also  instru- 
ment),  i.  14.  4  funihue  ire  rates.  (v)  Abl.  of  cauee\ 
III.  32  (26).  52  ,/rafemw  Luna  laboret  equis^  i.e.  by 
their  ahseiice.  (vi)  Abl.  of  description;  iv.  11  (12).  23 
miranda  coniuge  Vlixes,  ii.  1.  76  esseda  cadatia  iugis^ 
III.  31  (25).  15  fascis  Aegyptus  alumnis,  i.  14.  22 
uariis  Serica  textUihus,  (vii)  Abl.  of  moiion/rom;  iii. 
30  (24).  14  flumina  sopito  quaeque  Anione  cadunt,  i. 
15.  29  multa  prius  uasto  labentur  flumina  ponto  (where 
the  ambiguity  is  very  harsh).  ( viii)  Abl.  of  origin ;  iv. 
6  (7).  67  aequoreae  Nereo  genitore  puellae,  ii.  6.  16 
his  Troiana  uides  funera  jmnci;?m*. 

Propertius  never  avoids  the  dose  concurrence  of 
ablatives  in  the  same  sentence.    Thus  i.  1 8. 
15,  IG  tua  flendo  lumina  deiectis  turpia  SSSS^  ^ 
sint  lacrimis,  i.  16.  fin.  n.,  iv.  6  (7).  19, 

^  More  ezx.  in  Hertzbeig,  p.  185  sqq.,  from  whom  some  of 
the  above  hay$  been  taken. 

P.  P.  h 
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20,   y.    10.   46   omine   quod    certo    dux    ferit    ense 
ducem. 

Adjectlvea, 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  is  his  very  bold  use 
of  hypaUage.  Hypallage,  or  the  construc-  ...^.. 
tion  o£  an  epithet  with  a  noun  to  which  it 
does  not  properly  apply,  is  a  relic  o£  an  early  stage  of 
language.  Not  to  speak  of  cases  where  ,r^^ 
it  is  due  to  irrational  attraction  by  adja- 
cent  words,  which  of  course  become  rarer  as  language 
is  improved  and  thought  obtains  a  greater  mastery 
over  its  materials,  hypallage  is  due  to  a  certain  inde- 
finiteneas  in  the  conception.  An  attribute  which 
should  properly  only  qualify  a  single  noun  is  allowed 
a  wider  influence,  so  that  it  still  qualifies  that  noun, 
but  qualifies  it  indirectly  while  directly  quali£ying  the 
word  on  which  that  noua  depends.  We  thus  get  it 
exerting  its  influence  over  a  bmcket,  as  it  were.  Thus 
we  have  *the  wandering  [shelter  of  a  river]'  uago 
[fluminis  hospitio]  i.  20.  10  instead  o£  Hhe  shelter  of 
a  wandering  river/  uagi  fluminis  hospitio.  This 
liberty  o£  placing  two  words  in  agi*eement  which  are 
not  directly  connected,  is  restricted  by  a  rule  which  is 
already  indicated  in  what  I  have  said.  So  far  as  I 
know,  it  has  not  yet  been  pointed  out,  though  its 
rationale  is  pretty  clear.  The  range  o/an  epit/tet  may 
be  extended,  but  it  mmt  not  be  conjined,  The  reader 
may  be  allowed  a  choicc,  and  the  sense  required  may 
be  trusted  to  guide  him  right  in  that  choice.  But  he 
cannot  be  expected  to  spread  a  meaning  which  the 
writer  has  limited  to  a  special  point  over  the  rest  of 
its  context.  Thus  we  lind  in  ahnost  all  cases,  certainly 
in  all  that  I  know  in  Propertius,  either  (a)  an  adj. 
which  should  go  with  a  gen.  agreeing  with  the  noun 
that  governs  it,  not  vice  versa,  or  (6)  an  adj.,  which 
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sliould  agree  i^ith  the  mbject  of  the  sentence  (or  some 
prominent  noun  in  it),  agreeing  with  some  noun  that 
is  in  close  connexion  with  it.  The  usage  is  more  or 
less  harsh,  precisely  as  the  words  thus  put  into  agree- 
ment  are  unsuitable  or  suited  to  each  oUier.  Thus  iv. 
10  (11).  11  (a)  /eroa  serpentis  hiatus  is,  as  Hertzb. 
well  remarks,  not  at  all  harsh,  as  'savageness'  is  natu- 
rally  connected  with  the  open  ravening  jaws.     Not  so 

III.  17  (14).  22  (a)  furta  pvdica  tori  (for  pudici): 
for  the  furta  are  wot  pudica,  That  this  liconce  would 
be  frequent  in  Propertius  will  be  obvious  to  any  one 
who  has  considered  the  tendencies  on  which  I  have 
insisted;  and  who  remembers  that  this  predisposition 
to  the  use  would  be  strengthened  by  his  love  and 
knowledge  of  Greek  literature  in  which  it  is  far  com- 
moner  than  in  Latin.  I  add  a  few  more  examples, 
(a)  IV.  21.  28  librorumque  tuoSf  docte  Menandre, 
sales  {tuorum),  iv.  6  (7).  52  miser  (for  miseri),  i.  13. 
10  multarum  miseras  exiget  una  uices  (for  multarum 
miserarum  ;  the  harshness .  is  sof tened  by  the  faot 
tiiat  the  retribution  itself  briugs  miseiy).  (6)  i.  3.  9 
ebria  cum  ti^aherem  uestigia  (for  ebrius)^  i.  16.  40 
oscula  nixa  dedi  (harsh  fpr  nixus),  ii.  5.  21  perivro 
(note). 

Sometimes  an  adjective  used  substantively  is  put 
into  agreement  with  the  noun  that  governs  it;  e.g. 
I.  1 G.  4  lacrimis  supplicibus ;  cf.  i.  20.  30  uolucres 
insidiae,  iv.  6  (7).  10  cognati  rogi  where  see 
notes. 

This  is  also  the  case  where  the  substantive  and 
adjective  are  only  typicaUy  related,  and  ^^^,  y 
where  we  should  use  an  abstract  noun  in  npunt  in  genii- 
l)lace  of  the  adj.;  iv.  6  (7).  32  miseras  uias  '**^ 
*roads  to  misery,'  v.  6.  62  libera  signa  'standards  of 
freedom'  (where  see  note),  iii.  30  (24).  21  famae 
pudieae  'reputation  for  chastity.'     So  also  probably 

IV.  3.  48  ebria.  signa. 

A2 
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JDerivative  adjectives  are  sometimes  loosely  used; 
rota  staminea  '  to  which  a  stamen  is  /as- 
tened'  iv.  5  (6).  26,  ratis  pampinea  *vine  ^'^|***'*  **** 
toreathed*  iv.  16  (17).  26,  uirgineus  *car- 
ried  by  maidens'  umia  ii.  1.  67,  calatlios  iv.  12  (13). 
30,  ramx>sa  arua  'overshadowed  with  boughs'  v.  7.  81, 
harenomm  antrum  *surrounded  by  sands'  v.  1.  103, 
palvdosua  *dwelling  in  marshes'  v.  6.  77.  I  have  not 
noted  commoner  uses,  e.g.  auratua  ^ornamented  with 
gold.' 

Adjectives  are  sometimes  found  where  we  might 
expect  participleSf  in  a  way  that  reminds 
us  of  Livy.  This  use  is  nearly  allied  to  andpartidpies. 
proUpsia,  Thus  we  have  i.  20.  41 »  for-  ^''^'^- 
mosis  undis  now  beautiful,  *beautified,'  ib.  v.  22  n. 
mollia  (  =  mollita),  iv.  8  (9).  50  firm^  (  =  firmata),  i. 
16.  22  tepido  limine  (  =  tepefacto)  n.,  iv.  2  (3).  12 
^tt^i^TTi  ( =  seruatum),  iv.  13  (14).  30  nec  digitum  an- 
gustast  inseruisse  uia  'so  crowded,  narrowed  is  the 
way,'  V.  7.  27  curuum  ( =  curuatum).  We  have  still 
clearer  proleptic  uses  in  i.  11.  16  labi  perfida  *fall 
away  into  treachery,'  iii.  12  (10).  26  niueos  abluit 
unda  boues  'washes  them  white,'  iv.  7  (8).  16  timidam 
dementia  somnia  terrent  'till  she  becomes  tiraid,'  v. 
4.  8,/Efl{aque  suggesta  castra  coronat  humo  'so  as  to  be 
fida,*  A  few  participles  are  used  where  we  might 
expect  adjectives;  iv.  16  (17).  29  laxatis  corymbis,  iv. 
25.  11  celatis  annis,  v.  11.  4  non  eaix>rato  adamante. 

Hie  use  o£  an  adj.,  where  tho  notion  to  be  conveyed 
is  what  we  should  call  more  or  less  adver-  ^^  adverbt 
HcUp  18  a  well-known  Latin  idiom.  Pro- 
pertius  bas  some  noteworthy  examples;  i.  6.  12  lentua 
amare,  nr.  23.  23  citus  propone,  v.  3.  22  aetemus 
pucat,  and  probably  iii.  20  (17).  31  semper  sua 
wmmma  cuique  uerba  nocere    solent  (for  maxime)^ 

^  Ho  corTesponding  partioiple. 
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I.   16.  12n.     For  the  converse  use  of  adverbs  see 
below. 

Several  nmter  adjectives  (and  participles)  as  notm^. 
aroita  i.  6.  32,  stantia  v.  5.  12,  data  iv. 
14  (15).  6  nullis  datis  (also  in  Plautus,  5SSSef?  *^ 
Ov.),  textilia  i.  14.  22  (Plin.,  Cic.  in  sing.), 
texta  (Ov.),  dura,  aspera,  &c.  Note  plano  v.  10.  36 
without  a  prepn.  omnia  is  verj  common,  and  it  is 
sometimes  hard  to  tell  whether  it  or  the  word  in 
agreement  is  the  subst.;  see  p.  IxvL,  note.  We  may 
add  V.  9.  35  circa  sonantia  lymphis  and  uanum  for 
ttanitas. 

Propertius  nearly  always  has  the  superlatiye  in 
the  sense  of  'very,'  not  of  *mo8t';  i.e.  in  p,™|^^ 
its  'intensive'  not  its  'comparative'  use. 

He  follows  the  Greeks  in  putting  several  adjec- 
tives  (participles  or  pronoims)  into  con- 
struction  with  one  noun.     This  is  avoided  ^rSIJSSS^?* 
by  Latin  writers  as  a  rule,  especially  where 
the  inflexions  are  the  same,  ii.  2.  3,  4  cur  haee  in 
terris  facies  humana  mor&tnrl     luppiter,  ignoro  pris- 
tina  furta  tua^  ii.  7.  9, 10  aut  ego  transirem  ^m»  limina 
clausa  maritus  respiciens  udis  prodita  luminibus,  iii. 
20  (17).  1  unica  nata  meo  pulcherrima  cura  dolori,  iv. 
18  (19).   19,  20  tota  Mycenis  infamin   stupro  stat 
Pdopea  domus,  iv.  2  (3).  33   diuersae  sortitae  iura 
puellae,  v.  8.   40  et  /acUis  spargi  murida  sine  arte 
rosa;  and  many  others. 

Adverbs, 

We  occasionally  find  adverbs  used  like  adjectives^ 
both  (a)  as  attributes   (epithets)  and  (6)       ^^^,^^ 
as  predicates,     Thus  we  have  iii.  26.  15 
(20.  61)  diuae  nunc,  ante  iuuencae,  iii.  21  (18).  10 
iam  dea  Leucothoe,  iv.  6  (7).  41  paukuim  iacturam, 
IV.  7  (8).  18  has  didici  certo  saepe  in  amore  notas  (i.e. 
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frequently  occurring),  iii.  20  (17).  16  paruo  saepe  li- 
quore  *by  a  little  water  ofben*;  cf.  i.  3.  4.  Add  i.  2. 11 
WiT^t  forrrumuSf  and  compare  i.  16.  47,  22.  2  notes. 
III.  26.  11  (20.  57)  nec  fprma  aetemum  aut  cuiquamst 
forttina  perennis. 

moffia  shews  two  curious  uses:  (1)  almost=*but/ 
Fr.  mais;  ii.  4.  9  (3.  53)  quem  non  liicra,  magia  Pero 
formosa  coegit;  and  (2)  almost^^perliaps';  iv.  21.  30 
siue  ebore  exactae  seu  magia  aere  manus. 

Pronouns. 

Propertius  does  not  spurn  collocations  which  Ovid 
generally  avoids    as  tbo  clumsy  or  too     p^^^^ 
close  to  prose,  e.g.  idem  ille,  hoc  eodem, 
unua  quisque,     The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  used 
in  a  pregnant  way.     Sometimes  they  refer 
to  the  preceding  context  in  general,  some-     *****  nprosf. 
times  the  reference  is  more  precise,  but  it  has  to  be 
gathered  from  the  context  all  the  same. 
Thus  hic,  III.  1,  20  uates  tua  castra  ca-      ^****"  ***** 
nendo  magnus  ero :  seruent  hunc  mihi  fata  diem  (and 
n.),  IV.  17  (18).  9  his  pressus  and  n.,  iii.  32  (26).  51 
harum  (subject  last  mentioned  in  46),  ii.  1.  56  una 
meos  quoniam  praedatast  femina  sensus,  ex  hac  ducen* 
tur  f^nera  nosti*a  domo.    ille,  iii.  5.  39  (4.  55)  Ulis  palu- 
dibus,  iv.  17  (18).  25  n.  ille  (the  typical  human  being, 
the  pei*son  in  question),  v.  4.  14  ubi  mmc  est  curia 
saepta,  bellicus  ex  illo  fonte  bibebat  equus.     So  the 
adv.  illic  iv.  21.  25.     The  same  tendency  may  be  ob- 
served  in  the  use  of  other  pronouns:  e.g.  the  relative 
which  thus  frequently  appears  without  an  antecedent 
(iv.  24.  9,  &c.).     Sometimes  it  may  be  explained  as  a 
sort  of  hypalhi^e  as  in  the  caso  of  adjectives;  e.g.  ii. 
8.  26  vjterque  cnior  ( =  utriusque).     So  Martial  quis 
labor  in  phiala?  docti  Myos?  for  cuim. 
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Aic  is  used  to  point  out  something  speciallj,  even 
though  not  present.  So  in  ii.  8.  26  me- 
cum  moriaris  oportct:  hoc  eodem  ferro  J^,  ^  **^ 
stillet  uterque  cruor,  the  sword  is  shining 
before  his  imagination.  ii.  9.  26  capite  Ivoc  your  head. 
So  Atc  (adv.)  iii.  1.  22.  Compare  ii.  1.  10  Iwc  totum 
e  Coa  ueste  uolumen  erit  'thereupon  thei*e  will  be  a 
whole  volume/  V.  6.  64  n.  Hence  Aic  comes  not  to 
differ  much  from  t»  iii.  27  (21)  4  hos^  or  hinc  from 
\Uinc  ib.  v.  27  ibat  et  liinc. 

iste  and  hic  too  are  used  interchangeably.  ii.  9.  1 
iste  quod  est  ego  saepe  fui;  sed  fors  et  in  hora  hoc  ipso 
eiecto,  &c.,  ib.  23  hic  etiam  petitur  qui,  &o,,,.i8to  capta 
fruare  uiro;  cf.  i.  8.  46  n. 

An  emphatic  (though  redundant)  use  of  ille  may 
be  mentioued.  It  calls  particular  attention  to  the 
personality  of  the  actor;  e.g.  i.  1.  12  n.,  iii.  27  (21). 
15,  16  quae  cum  Sidoniae  noctuma  ligamiua  mitrae 
Bohiciit  atque  oculos  mouerit  illa  graues  ('in  her 
wttking'). 

As  Hertzberg  has  pointed  out,  p.  140,  Propertius 
is  very  fond  of  using  the  possessive  pro- 
nouuH  with  a  subst.  where  a  more  ordinary  JJJU^*'*'*  ^'^^ 
expression  would  be  a  personal  pronoun 
with  some  added  specification  (see  also  above,  p.  xciv.). 
Thus  II.  9.  30  mea  nauis  */  in  my  ship*  &c.  A  pre- 
dicative  use  of  tuum  is  noteworthy,  iii.  24  (20).  2  tam 
formosa  tuum  mortua  crimen  erit  (for  tibi),  For  the 
omission  of  personal  pronouns  see  pages  Ixii,  cxxiii. 

Verbs, 

The  use  of  particular  verbs  does  not  belong  here. 
So  I  must  be  content  with  mentioning 
that  irCj  uenirCf  &Cy  are  used  sometimes 
where  a  less  precise  verb,  e.  g.  esse^  is  required,  some- 
times  where  a  more  predse  one. 
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Simple  for  canipownd  rerbs  and  vice  versaK     (a) 
noluit  ire  (for  redire  or  ahire)  ii.   8.   24, 
no^^co  (CatuUns),  missua  (for  immiesm  or  SjSjJf^rfJ"^ 
admiaaiLa)  iv.  1.  13  note,  /t^c^o  (for  alludo) 
iv.  17  (18).  1  n.     {b)  educo  (duco  'pass'  time;  thence 
in    Stat.  ikc.)  ii.  9.  47;   perdiaco  iv.  4  (5).  25   (also 
Cic),  persideo  iv.   11  (12).  37  (afterwaixis  in  Plin.); 
adsum  iv.  14  (15).  23  (cf.  i.  2.  21),  adsto  iv.  6  (7).  11 
n.;  relineo  (1)  iii.  27  (21).  5. 

Voice,    The  foUowiug  usages  are  curious;  acandere 
(neut.  and  absolute)  v.  1.  125  a  'climbing' 
wall,  ludere  to  *play,*  i.  e.  *to  be  wasted,*  iii.        ^*^ 
31  (25).  23  non  audis  et  uerba  sinis  mea  ludere,  In  1. 19. 
12  we  have  traicit  neut.  in  a  mtiaphorical 
sense.     Note  also  diuido  absolutely  i.  12. 
10.     One  use  of  the  a>ctive  calls  for  particular  atten- 
tion.     It  may  be  named  the  inverted  pas- 
sive,     Often  where  prose   writers  would  JjJ^**^    ^^ 
give  the  construction  a  passive  cast,  Pro- 
|)ei*tius  in  common  with  other  poets  converts  it  and 
makes  it  active.     An  example  is  i.  20.  8  tuos  tinxerit 
unda  pedes.     In  prose  we  should  have  tincti  eru,nt 
undd  (the  abl.  of  place  where  the  place  is  also  the 
means).     This  usage  is  due  originally  to  poeticAl  ima- 
gination  which  attributes  activity  to  the  inanimate 
things  whioh  are  concerned  in  an  action;   but  it  easily 
becomes  a  form  of  language.     A  few  instances  will 
suifice.  II.  1.  57  omnes  humanos  eanat  medicina  dolores. 
Here  Hhe  leech^s  art'  unites  the  idea  of  the  personal 
activity  of  the  leech,  his  *healing,*    and   the   instru- 
mentality  of  his   skill;   in  prose  however  we  should 
have  sanat  medicus  or  sanantur  medicina.    v.  8.  76  las- 
ciuum  steimat  harena  forum  (forum  steniitur  harena), 


^  In  the  following  instances  it  is  not  alleged  that  the  use 
of  the  compound  or  sjmple  respectively  does  not  make  some 
diflerence  to  tbe  sense,  but  that  the  use  is  rare. 
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III.  22.  13  (18.  33)  tabula  duos  poterit  componere 
(componentur  in  tabula).  See  my  notes  on  v.  6.  16, 
74  and  the  collection  in  Hertzb.  p.  153  which  however 
is  to  be  read  with  discrimination.  v.  3.  27  is  very 
curious  diceris  et  macie  uoltum  temuisse  (for  tenucUtis 
esse  uoltu).     It  reminds  us  of  Greek. 

We  have  deponents  used  passivdt/,     conspicor  v.  4. 
34,  mereri  iii.  30  (24).  22,  parfiri  (part.),    ^         . 
mercari  (part.),  sortiri  (part.);  persuadeor 
(part.)  is  noteworthy  v.  1.  146.     Comi^SiTe  pigendus  v. 
1.  74.     On  the  other  hand,  tho  viiddle 
use  of  the  so-called  passive  is  very  notice-         ^^^ 
nblo  in  iv.  18  (19).  21  Minoa  uenumdata  Scylla  figura 
*  who  didst  sell  thyself.*    v.  8.  5  ahripitur  caecp  deacen- 
sus  hiatu  a  very  bold  use,  'rushes  from  under  us/  of  a 
j)recipitate,  cavemous  descent. 

Still  more  renmrkable  is  the  appearance  of  a  nr.w 
^yassive-middle  formed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  old  one;  see  my  note  on  iv.  8  (9).  15  ^[aic,^**^ 
Phidiacus  signo  se  luppiter  omat  ebumo. 
So  V.  1.  9  qua  gradibus  doraus  ista  Kemi  ae  sustulit, 
V.  9.  56  quae  se  summota  uindicat  ara  casa.  We  see 
the  germs  of  a  tendency  which  has  been  very  fruitful 
in  Komance. 

As  in  other  writers,  we  find  the  indicative  in  apo- 
dosis  iii  the  cases  enumerated  by  Roby  Lat. 
Gr.  1574;   cf.  ii.  5.  16  note.     The  indic.        ^^ 
without  protasis  is  rarer;  ii.  3.  34  pulcrius  haxi /ueratf 
Troia,  perire  tibi,  iv.  12  (13).  65  ille  furor 
patriae/Mi«  utilis  *  would  have  been.'     The  '^jS^Mve,'^ 
interchange  of  ind.  with  subj,  is  an  archaio 
feature,  Draeger  Hist.  Synt.  ii.  pp.  433,  218;  IH.  8  (7). 
29, 30  aspice  quid  donis  Eriphyla  inuenit  amaris,  arserit 
et  quantis  nupta  Creusa  malis,  32  (26).  34 — 36  licet  re- 
feras—Jluxerit  ut . . . atque  ut. .  ,errat  et. .  .decipit,    But  it 
is  uscless  to  multiply  instance^  when  we  have  a  pas- 
sage  like  iv.  4  (5).  25 — 46  which  should  be  referrcd  16. 
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We  niay  notice  a  luyrtative  subj.  in  the  third  per- 
8on  expressing  a  mild  obligation ;  i.  22.  6  n.,    «,  .  ,^ 

I.  19.  15,  16  harum  nulla  iMVkfuerU  mihi,        /«««*»«• 
Ojnthia,  forma  gratior,  et  Tellus  hoc,  ita  iusta,  siruU. 
But  in  III.  4.  8  the  aim  seems  to  be  semioblique  and 
attracted  by  the  previous  subjunctive. 

Propertius  is  fond  of  the  longer  forms  of  the 
imper.  I  have  noted  n^^ato,  vMato^  one- 
rato,  facitOf  spectato,  To  these  may  be  "•^**^*^ 
added  senuUo  i.  21.  5,  but  probablj  not  caeditd  v.  5. 
77.  In  usage  observe  the  imper.  in  wishea  i.  8.  19 
utere  n.,  iii.  5.  24  (4.  40)  ueni  n.,  iv.  18  (19).  25 
innuptae  felicius  urite  taedas.  We  find  it  con- 
joined  witli  the  fut. ;  see  below  and  compare  note 
on  v.  2.  22. 

Pre8.  ofpast,    There  are  two  uses,  not  distinguished 
as  a  rule  by  tho  grammars,  but  merged 
under  the  one  title  of  historic  present.     (a)         ^**' 
is  the  deacriptive  or  pictorial  use.     It  shews  us  the  past 
event  happening  now,  as  it  wei-e,  before 
oureyes,  ii.  9.  9, 10  exanimum  amplectens         " 
Biiseis  Achillem  candida  uesana  uerberat  ora  mann 
et  dominum  lauit;  so  in  iii.  7  (6).  3  sqq., 

II.  7.  2  note,  v.  1.  118,  4.  3,  4.     The  nou-   ^*  ^^ 
recognition   of    this   has  led   L.    Miiller   to  suppose 
several  absurd  contitictions,  such  aajlemus 

for  Jleuimus,      (b)    The   second   class   is      presenc 
that  whero  the  efifects  of  an  action  are  re-  *"***** 

presented  as  laating  into  tJt^  presaU^  So  the  Greek 
legal  phrase  aSiKci  ort  K,T.k.,  not  TfBUrja^v,  '  he  is 
guilty*;  oAA'  rjBe  tiktci  crc  *8he  is  thy  mother.*  Thus 
we  find  in  v.  1.  77  me  creat,  121  Vmbria  te  edit 
and  sqq.,  2.  3  orior  n.,  4.  54  quem  nutrit  inhumanae 
dura  papilla  lupae.     The   use  of  the  pres.  for  the 

1  (a)  generally  corresponds   to  the  imperf.,   {b)  to  the 
aorUt. 
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imperf.  svutjunctive^  is  recognized  and  is  to  be  ex- 
plained  in  the  same  way  as  (a).  But  this  ,  ,. 
is  not  the  case  with  that  of  the  part,  wliich  jnnctive,  paHi- 
has  even  been  denied  altogether.  It  oc-  ^*^*^  ''^""•'^ 
curs  however  in  two  passages  at  least;  see  Y.  11.  39 
note.  We  find  it  also  in  the  infin^y  as  in  Greek,  iv. 
13  (14).  19,  20  inter  quos  Helene  nudis  capere  arma 
papillis  fertur  nec  fratres  erubuisse  deos  (for  cepiase), 

In  one  or  two  cases  the  present  is  coupled  or  inter- 
changed  with  the /uture;  iv.  12(13).  43 — 
46  quicumque  uenis,  uenaheris  et  si. .  .qvm-  '  *-'**'***^* 
ris  auem  et  me  Pana. .  .uocato,  siue  petes  calamo  prae- 
roia  siue  cane.  Compare  i.  5.  9  n.  The  last  quota- 
tion  shews  a  use  which  is  often  overlooked.  v/enoheria 
is  *you  may  hunt,'  you  shall  hunt  if  you  like.  It  is 
found  with  tho  imper.,  as  already  said,  iv.  16  (17).  29, 
30. 

Propertius  is  fond  of  tho  fut.  parL  in  ■^'us.  (i)  An 
elegant  use  has  been  already  illustrated 
by  Hei-tzb.  p.  141,  where  the  part.  may  be  Jjjf;'*'  ^"^^' 
paraphrased  by  a  relative  Eentence;  e.g. 
IV.  20.  12  (4)  Phoebe  moraturae  contrahe  lucis  iter 
*which  would  otherwise  delay.*  (ii)  He  is  fond  of 
using  this  part  with  sum  in  place  of  the  fut.  ind. ;  i.  17. 
3,  III.  7  (6).  24,  V.  11.  79,  &c. 

Fer/.     (i)     There  is  a  'potential'  use,  which  is 
much  rarer  than  that  of  the  future,  and 
reminds  us  somewhat  of  the  Greek  aorist,         ^ 
for  an  act  begun  but  not  completed.     Thus  v.  5.  64 
per  tenues  ossa  has  sunt  numerata  cutes,  p^^,, 
*they  mi^ht  have  heen  oounted,'  v.   1.  104 
fibra  locuta  deos  *  which  will  tell  if  consiUted.'     So  in 

^  Y.  5. 9 — 12  is  in  point,  and  a  good  instance  of  what  Proper- 
tias  will  yenture  upon.  He  is  speaking  of  a  woman  who  is 
dead ;  illa  uelit,  poterit  magnes  non  ducere  ferrum  et  noluoris 
nidis  esse  nouerca  suis.  quippe  et  Gollinas  ad  fossam  mouerit 
herbas,  stantia  currenti  diluerentur  a,(im,  Cf.  xv.  15  (16).  21, 22. 
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lY.  10  (11).  23  the  sense  is  rather  that  the  chariots 

might  have  been  sent  than  that  they  were.     See  l.  9. 

29  n.     (ii)  The  use  of  the  perf.  tri/!  for 

the  pres.;  e.g.  iii.  4.  11,  8  (7).  3.     It  ia  J^f"*  ^*' 

probably  metrical,  i.  1.  15  n.     Otherwise 

it  connects  with  the  tendency  pointed  out  on    p. 

xlvL 

Pluperf,  Propertius'  use  of  this  tense  is  rery  charac- 
teristic.  I  have  ventured  (p.  xlvi,)  to  attri- 
bute  it  to  a  desire  to  throw  what  he  has  been  ^'"^•'***' 
contemplating  into  the  past  and  to  have  done  with  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pluperfect  must  have  a 
larger  tenitory  assigned  to  it  than  is  usually  conceded 
by  the  grammars,  and  that  it  frequently  represents  in 
Latin  prose  an  English  aorist  There  is  always  how- 
ever  a  reason  for  this.  To  take  one  example,  in  Ter. 
Ad.  1.  1.  2  non  rediit  hac  nocte  a  cena  Aeschinus 
neque  seruolorum  quisquam  qui  aduorsum  iercmt  *  Uas 
not  Ae.  retumed  or  any  of  the  slaves  who  wevU  to 
nieet  him?'  the  pluperf.  is  used  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  perf.  which  has  preceded  it.  ierunt  would 
be  taken  ^have  gone.'  But  in  Propertius  the  use  is 
piished  far  beyond  the  liniits  demanded  by  perspicuity. 
It  is  used  of  (a)  anything  which  has  happened  in  the 
remote  past  or  (b)  which  Propertius  wishes  to  regard  as 
having  so  happened.  Thus  (a)  ii.  2.  13  diuae  quas 
pastor  uiderat  oliniy  <bc.,  ii.  6.  3  turba  Menandreae 
fuerat  nec  Thaidos  olim  (with  contemporary  perfects), 
IV.  10  (11).  65  haec  di  condiderant  (edd.  -i/.?i<),  haec 
di  quoque  moenia  seruant,  12  (13).  34 — 40  dcdere... 
operibut . . .  creuerat . . .  circumdabat . .  .fuerat . . .  reduxit. 
So  in  I.  8.  36  (and  note)  et  quas  Elis  opes  ante  pararat 
equis,  i.  12.  11  non  sum  ego  quifueram  *what  I  once 
was,'  I.  11.  29  multis  ista  dabunt  litora  discidium, 
litora  quae  fuerant  castis  inimica  puellis.  (b)  iv. 
24.  20  exciderant  (edd.  -unt)  surdo  tot  mea  facta 
•  loui 
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It  sometimes  gives  a  special  force  to  the  expressiou 
which  is  easy  to  feel,  but  difficult  to  render; 
V.  8.  53,  54  pocula  mi  digitos  inter  cecidere  ^IP^^^^ 
remissos  pallue7'arUq\ie  ipso  labra   soluta 
mero  *feir../were  ovei*spread  with  pallor,*  ib.  82  re- 
spondi  ego  *  legibus  utar.'    riserat,  of  a  sudden  laugh. 
So  in  V.  9.  27,  28  deuia  puniceae  uelabant  limina  uittae, 
putris  odorato  Itucerat  igne  casa  I  believe  the  tense 
givesbjafine  poetical  touch  the  sudden  lighting  upof 
the  fire  \<^hen  the  spices  ai*e  thrown  on  it.     It  is  sig- 
nificant  that  Fropertius  cavries  this  fondness  for  the 
phiperfect  still  further.     We  find  dovhle-loaded  plu- 
perfects,  so  to  speak.     Not  to  speak  of  the 
instances  above  where  ohm  and  arUe  occur  *^SpS/iSL^' 
with  that  tense,  we  have  iii.  21  (18).  3 
fuerae  mentita  (for  era8\  iii.  24  (20).  2iyt46ra<deuota, 
I.  IG.  1  c\\iSiG  fueram  magnis  olim  patefacta  triumphis. 
[So  in  the  fut  iv.  9  (10).  2SiftLerit  exacta,  and  perf. 
subj.  IV.  23.  11.] 

Tiiis  is  the  place  to  speak  of  the  Past  partici^jley 
which  the  perf.  and  pluperf.  share  in  com-  rtieiou 

mon.  That  participle  marks  an  action  as  *"  ^ 
past,  but  not  necessarilj  as  past  as  regards  the  maiu 
verb.  Its  use  may  only  indicate  that  it  was  past 
when  the  account  was  written.  Thus  it  may  repre- 
sent  (a)  a  dependent  sentence  with  main  verb  iu  a 
pa^t  tense  (perf.,  impeif.,  plupeif.)  defined  as  past  to 
the  main  verb,  a  perfect  participle;  (b)  an  actiou  abso- 
lutely  past,  but  not  defined  as  to  the  main  verb,  an 
a^yrist  participle;  (c)  au  action  absolutely  past,  but 
of  the  same  time  as  the  maiu  verb.  For  example  iu 
Jjivy  2.  36.  1  sub  furca  caesum  egerat  without  the 
context  might  be  taken  either  (a)  *he  drove  him  after 
he  had  heaten  him*  perf,  or  (6)  *he  drove  and  hea/t  him ' 
axjr,  or  (c)  *he  drovo  him  beating  him'  pres,  From 
the  influence  of  (a)  and  (c)  combined  we  get  (c?), 
a  use  of  it  which  does  not  dififer  at  all  £rom  a  pi-e- 
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sent  participle.  (a)  does  not  require  ilhistration.  (6) 
in  a  given  passage  is  often  hard  to  distinguish  f rom 
(a)  on  the  one  hand  or  (c)  or  {d)  on  the  other.  Still, 
I  think,  it  is  clear  in  ii.  9.  8  illum  expectando  facta 
remansit  anus  'she  remained  faithful  and  became 
old/  IV.  5  (6).  3  num  me  laetitia  tume/actum  iaMi&  % 
V.  5.  1 3  cantatae  leges  imponere  lunae ;  and  so  ^rhere 
no  past  has  preceded,  i.  1.  19  deductae  fallacia  lunae 
and  note,  iv.  11  (12).  3  spoliati  gloria  Parthi  and 
others  quoted  by  Hei-tzb.  p.  121*.  (c)  and  (d)  have 
become  so  mixed  in  usage  (which  was  to  be  expected, 
as  the  part.  in  both  cases  is  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
main  verb),  that  we  cannot  convenientlj  separate  them. 
The  past  part  has  a  present  sense,  Le.  it  is  used  of 
the  same  time  as  the  principal  verb,  in  iv.  18  (19).  26 
peiidet  Cretaea  tracta  puella  rate,  iv.  13  (14).  6  u^H 
clauis  adunca  trochi,  v.  7.  92  nos  uehimur:  uectum 
nauta  recenset  onus,  and  still  stranger  id.  59  ecce 
coronato  pars  altera  uecta  phaselo  [for  v^hitur  (uecta 
eat),  unless,  as  is  more  probable,  it  is  anacoluthic 
like  the  pres.  part.;  see  below],  iv.  1.  12  et  mecum 
in  curru  parui  uectantur  Amores  scriptorumque 
meas  turba  secuta  rotas,  unless  this  is  a  case  like  iv. 
16  (17).  38  libatum  fundens  in  tua  sacra  meum.  The 
passage  of  past  participles  into  adjectives  is  now  more 
intelligible,  p.  civ.* 

There  are  some  very  odd  uses  of  the  in/.f  partly 
Graecisms,  (i)  aiterverbs  or  verbal  phrases; 
i.  11.  5  ecquid  te...nostri  cura  subit  me-  ^ 

mores  a!  ducere  noctes?  (where  observe  the  double- 

^  In  ihese  two  latter  cases  the  gemndiye  is  more 
nsiial. 

'  The  nse  of  the  perl  and  pluperf.  to  denote  that  a  con- 
tinuous  state  is  now  past  may  be  noted  in  passing.  It  is  not 
unusual.  But  it  rarely  gets  a  separate  mention.  See  y.  2.  26 
note,  III.  28  (23).  2  a  magno  Coesare  aperta  fuit  '  Caesar  haa 
been  opening.* 
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headed  constniciion)  =  (iKrre  ayciv,  i.   9.  5  non  me... 

uincant  dicere  (i.  e.  dicendo,  see  note),  1. 16. 

11,  12reuocatur  parcere  (ioarT^  «/tciSccr^ai)... 

et  uiuere  {ro  fxrj  ov  Siairacr^ai)  double-headed  again, 

II.  1.  42  nec  mea  conueniunt  praecordia — Caesaris  in 

Phrygios  condere  nomen  auos,  iv.  1.  14  non  datur  ad 

Musas  currere  lata  uia  {lvrpi\€iv^  as  a  Greek  might  have 

said),  IV.  10  (11).  64  est  cui  cognomen  coruus  habere 

dedit  (apparently  an  imitation  of  Virgil).  (ii)  ailer  fuljeC' 

tives;  i.  11.  12 /acUis  cedere,  iiL  5.  12  (4. 

28)  ktssa  uocare  (note)  and  elsewhere,  iv.  jj^  ***'-^**" 

4  (5).  35  serus  uersare,  v.  5.  13  audax 

leges  imponere.     There  are  not  so  many  as  in  some 

Augustan  writers.     (in)  =  8upine  i.  1.  12  note,  i.  6. 

33  seu  pedibus  terras  seu  pontum  carpere    ^ 

remis  ibis,  i.  20.  24  processerat  qv^aerere, 

(iv)  as  a  nom,     Propertius  uses  the  inf.  thus  very 

freely;  iv.  12  (13).  28  illis  nuinus  erant  Cydonia...et 

dare.,.Qi  tondere,  ib.  38  nec  fuerat  poena 

uidere.     So  also  with  other  verbs,  i.  9.  34.     '  "^  ^ 

Frepositions. 

Propertius'  use  of  these  presents  very  great  peculi- 
arities.     I  shall  take  them  in  order. 

arf.  (i)  *to,*  with  loqui,  dicere;  e.g.  i.  18.  30,  v.  11. 
83.  (ii)  *near,'  where  we  should  expect  in 
(an  indefiuaite  use);  ad  /rontem  errare  ca- 
pillos  II.  1.  7,  ad  Indos  *in  India'  ii.  9.  29,  crepat  ad 
tieieres  herba  Sabina /oco»  v.  3.  58,  ad  haculum  v.  2.  39. 
(iii)  *at,'  of  time  (elsewhere  with  horam,  tempus,  and 
the  like);  ad  Archemon /unera  iii.  32  (26).  38.  (iv) 
^against';  Lemaeas  pugnet  ad  hydras  iii.  18  (16).  9, 
arma  deus  Caesar  dites  meditatur  ad  Indos  iv.  4  (5). 
1.  (v)  *for,'  denoting  the  purpose  or  object  of  any thing; 
satus  ad  pacem  iv.  8  (9).  19  note,  ad  ^c^iiw  iiires 
dare  ib.  27,  fortis  ad  prodia  lii.  1.  3,  hic  tibi  ad  elo- 
^mm ciues  *to  hearyour  eloquence'  iv.  22.  41.  (vi)  *to/ 
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'respecting*;  iriitus  ad  v.  9.  40,  ad  Prlami  uei-a  cajmt 
V.  1.  52,  caecus  ad  iii.  15  (13).  20.  For  ad  uerum 
III.  5.  26  (4.  42)  and  ad  sanum  iv.  24.  18  compare 
notes  there. 

per.  Oiplace  =  (i)  *through,'  ^from  amidst*;  so  i.  21. 

7  n.,  Y.  4.  20  per  flauas  arma  leuare  iubaa 
*from  the  crowd  of  plumes';  not  the  same        ^' 

as  inter  which  would  be  used  where  the  line  of  view  is 
uniuterrupted,  whereas  je>er  indicates  that  a  thing  is  seen 
suddenlj  or  by  gliuipses:  Hhrough  and  before';  iv.  12 
(13).  12  spolia  opprobrii  nostra  per  ora  trahit.  (ii) 
*over/  ie.  on  or  around]  v.  3.  26  det  mihi  plorandas 
per  tua  colla  notas,  cf.  v.  5.  51  tituhis  per  barbara 
co/^  pependit.  (iii)  *over*  ie.  ^across,*  on  the  other 
side  of ;  v.  7.  55  est  sedes  turpem  sortita  per  amnem, 
(iv)  some  pregnant  uses;  iv.  13  (14).  5  pila  uelocis 
fallit  per  hracchia  iactus  *from  arm  to  arm/  v.  8.  87 
niutato  per  singula  paUia  lecto,  *one  coverlet  after 
another';  cf.  v.  6.  35  n.  Of  metaphorical  usages  we 
may  notice  (v)  a  use  for  the  abl.  of  the  instruuient  iv. 

8  (9).  26  onerare  tuam  ^x&per  arma  domum  and  note. 

If  the  rule  that  suhter  with  the  a>cc.  means  *  to  and 
under*  (Roby  2125)  is  correct,  Propei-tius 
does  not  observe  it;  iii.  32  (26).  67  canis 
9vJbter  pineta,  iv.  3  (4).  18  subter  captos  arma  sedere 
duces,  where  observe  the  dislocation  of  words. 

a6  =  (i)  *away  from*  in  a  pregiiant  use;  iii.  9  (8).  6 
ut  liquor  arenti  fallat  ab  ore  sitim,  *  as  it 
flies  from  his  lips.'  (ii)  *on  the  side  of;  in 
a  very  odd  expression  iv.  10  (11).  24  ne  possent  tacto 
striugere  ab  axe  latus  (this  is  sometimes  taken  as  in 
iii.).  (iii)  a6of  *instrument*;  redundantv.  3.  39  putris 
ab  aestu,  iv.  1.  63  (2.  23)  ab  aeuo  excidet,  perhaps  ab 
insidiis  IV.  25.  6,  though  that  may  be  also  takeu  for 
ex  inaidiis  (note),  or  as  ab  irrisu  *in  derision*  Livy. 
So  ab  arte  ib.  5,  &c  (iv)  *after';  note  a  condensed 
expr.  in  I.  13.  24  a5  Oetaeis  iugis  'afler  Oeta,'  i.e.  after 
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it  had  done  its  worst  to  Hercules.     So  in  Lucan  post 
Tethyos  aequora  *  after  reaching  the  ocean.' 

Propertius  is  very  fond  of  de^  using  it  whero  we 
niight  expect  ah  ov  ex)  e.g.  surgere  de  ^ 
toro,  de  ducibus  arma  recepta,  de  pectore 
euolare,  de  tanto  nomine  rumor  eris  i.  5.  26  n.  But 
there  is  nothing  very  peculiar  in  his  general  use  of  it, 
except  the  phrase  already  referred  to  iii.  19  (16).  14 
iam  tibi  de  timidis  iste  superbus  erit  (for  timidus)  and 
the  phrase  de  niMlo  'at  no  oxpense'  ii.  3.  16,  but  iii 
iii.  8  (7).  52  *without  a  motive.' 

«K.  (i)  of  things  aUached;  iv.  8  (9).  51  ex  vhere  'at 
the  teats'  is  peculiar,  less  so  is  iii.  3.  10 
ea;  umero  utroque 'hanging  from.'  (ii)  of 
origin\  i.  4.  28  nec  quicquam  ex  iUa  quod  querur 
inueniam  {in  would  be  expected).  (iii)  'in  conse- 
quence  of;  il  1.  50  totam  ex  Helena  non  probat 
Iliada.  We  have  a  very  rare  adverbial  phrase  iv.  21. 
6  ex  omni, 

pro,     One  very  rare  phrase  calls  for  remark  i.  10. 
24  neu  tibi  pro  ua/no  uerba  benigna  cadant. 
Compare  iv.  6  (7).  12  n.  ^^' 

sine  is  a  favourite  preposition  of  Propertius.     Ob- 
serve  its  use  with  a  noun  and  a  predicate  v. 
11.  79  sine  testilma  iUia  and  note,  v.  4.  53 
sine  matHa  Jwnore, 

tn.  A.  with  a>cc,     (i)  motion  in  space.    A  pregnant 
use  IV.  8  (9).  60  in  partes  fuisse  tuas  and 
note,  IV.  24.  19  and  nota     C£  Lewis  and         **^ 
Short  s.  V.     It  is  sometimes  used  with  a  good  deal  of 
subtlety;  iii.  31  (25).  43  semper  inahaentes 
felicior  aestus  amantes  *tho  tide  sets  fair      '^*'****' 
towards  an  absent  love,*  v,  5.  48  surdus  in  chductam 
somniet  usque  seram  *go  to  sleep  over.*    (ii)  of  time  = 
Hill  the  time  oV  ]  v.  6.  82  differat  in  pueros.     (iii) 
very   frequently  metaphorical,  *for'  or   *to,*   of  the 
endf  object  or  restUt  of  anything;  y.  6.  13  Caesaris  in 

P.  P.  % 
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nomen  ducuntur  carmina  (note),  v.  3.  48  in  gladem 
frigore  neotit  aquas  Hill  they  are  ice,*  iv.  2  (3).  35  hede- 
ras  legit  in  thyraos  (cf.  v.  34),  iv.  22.  14  m  /aciem 
prorae  pinus  adacta  nouae,  with  which  compare  the 
more  difficult  expressions  v.  6.  30  in  ohliquam  ter 
sinuatayacemand  V.  11. 83  somniaque  tn/ociem  credita 
saepe  meam  *  believed  to  take  my  form/  iv.  22.  38  cur- 
uatas  in  suafata  trabes  <to  cause  the  death  of  their 
master/  v.  5.  73  canis  in  noatros  nimis  experrecta 
dolorea  *to  pain  me,*  iv.  20.  26  pactas  in  foedera 
aras  'plighted  in  troth'  (in  Greek  Ptayuo^  is  used  of  an 
'altar  pledge'  oto-iv  ovrt  )3a)/ios  ov^*  opKo^  /ici^et  Aristoph.). 
For  IV.  8  (9).  18  see  note.  (iv)  with  neuter  adjectives 
as  substantives;  iv.  10  (11 ).  23  tn  aduermm  missi  currus, 
III.  8  (7).  45  haec  uideam  rapidas  in  vjanum  ferre 
procellas  (Prop.  is  fond  of  uanum  as  already  noted), 
III.  22.  16  (18.  36)  ue] aque  m  mcer^m  frigidus  Auster 
agat.  B.  with  abl,  (i)  of  place  where,  ™.-  a  m. 
Thus  'on  the  bauks  of '  i.  3.  6  in  /lerboso 
concidit  Apidano;  'inside,*  within  (generally  «t6),  ii. 
6.  31  a  gemat  in  terris  (but  some  take  it  with  what 
foUows);  an  extension  of  the  in  of  clothing  v.  2.  28 
corbis  in^  imposito  pondere  messor  eram  (note).  A 
fine  use  in  v.  10.  30  in  uestris  ossihua  arua  metunt. 
(ii)  where  the  simple  ahL  would  have  done;  Iii.  16.  2 
(13.  44)  in  nuUo  pondere  uerba  loqui  (abl.  of  descrip* 
tion,  *words  of  no  weight')*.  (iii)  with  words  denoting 
personal  feelings  or  states ;  with  ga^tideo^  v.  8.  63 
Cynthia  gaudet  in  exuuiis,  so  ii.  4.  28  (18)  gaudeat  in 
puero;  felix^  iv.  11  (12).  15  ter  quater  in  caata  fdix, 
o  Postume,  Galla;  perditus  i.  13.  7  perditus  in  gua- 
dam;  pallidvs  iv.  7  (8).  28  in  irata  pallidua  esse.  (iv) 
denoting  the  circimistances  =  4n  the  case  of  (indefi- 

^  In  all  these  oases  the  in  may  be  omitted. 
*  Perhaps  this  is  dne  to  the  analogy  of  in  numero  ipapl$/Atas, 
of  which  I  haye  ahready  Bpoken. 
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nite);  so  very  frequently.  iii.  1.  21  caput  tn  mo^t» 
t-angcre  signiSf  iv.  7  (8).  3^  inte  pax  mihi  nuUa  placet 
(so  in  ine)y  v.  3.  49  omnis  magnus  amor  sed  aperto  in 
coniuge  maior,  v.  6.  51  n.  &c.  So  where  we  should 
expectthe  acc;  iv.  16  (17).  23  uesanum  in  uite  Lycur- 
gum,  IV.  18  (19).  28  aequus  in  hoste  fuit  (so  Virg.), 
(v)  in  orbe^  apparently  metrical  for  in  orbem;  iv.  13 
(14).  10  disci  pondus  in  orbe  rotat. 

mb,  A.  with  acc.    A  pregnant  use  may  be  noticed 
IV.  3  (4).  4  Tigris  et  Euphrates  svh  tua  iura 
fluent  *  will  come  and  flow  under  your  rule,* 
IV.  8  (9).  52  crescet  et  ingenium  eub  tua 
iussa  meum  (see  note).    B.  with  abl,  (i)  'of 
space':  two  uses  (o)  'under  the  shadow  of,'  close  to; 
I.  20.  33  note,  sub  uertice  montis  (sub  monte  is  com- 
mon),  I.   4.  12  8vJ>   aequoriJma   *on   the 
shore,'  iii.  23  (19).  13  Stygia  mb  Imrun- 
c?tne(note);  (Z>)  *under  slielter  of ';  in  iii.  30  (24).  39 
Idaeo  legisti  poma  mh  antro  'in  Ida's  dells,'  iv.  8  (9). 
36  n.  8ub  exiguoflumine  nostra  morast.    (ii)  'next  to,' 
'after.'  ii.  1.  26  Caesarest^  ma>gno  cura  secunda  fores. 
(iii)  of  the  circumstances '  (a  Graecism)  iii.  25.  1  (20. 
35)  magico  torti  suh  carmine  rhombi  (vtt*  avXiov),  Hence 
too  probably  the  very  extraordinary  use  v.  7.  96  haec 
mecum  querula  suh  lite  peregit 

Conjunctione  and  partides, 

I  have  already  said  something  about  these  (p.  bdii.), 
and  I  will  add  something  on  the  most  no-  conjunaumt 
ticeable  points  in  their  use.  andpariiaet. 

non  (neque,  ne).  Propertius  is  very  fond  of  re- 
solved  negatives,  not  only  where  the  nega- 
tive  is  in  a  compound,  but  also  where  the  ^  *** 
idea  resolved  is  really  positive.  Thus  we  get  (i)  cases 
like  I.  3.  8  non  certis  (  =  incertiB),  iv.  12  (13).  56  non 
...piuSy  non  eocoratus  v.  11.  4;  even  (i\)  where  the  neg. 
appears  as  nec;  i.  20.  14  nee  expertos  (  =  et  inexpertos 

t2 
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see  note),  iii.  26.  6  (20.  52)  necproha  Fasiphae  (et  im- 
proba  F.),  iii.  22.  33  (18.  53)  nec  umquam  altemante 
uorans  uasta  Charybdis  aqua.  (iii)  two  negatives  for 
one  positive;  often  with  meiosia;  ii.  5.  2  non  ignotw 
notorious,  iv.  13  (14).  3  non  infamis  honourable,  i.  4. 
18  non  tacitiua  loud,  <Seo.  (iv)  with  verbs;  ii.  1.  50 
non  ^o&o^  (improbat),  &c.  These  are  treated  as  if 
they  were  positive  verbs;  ii.  9.  35  nec  sio  incei*to 
mutantur  flamine  Syrtes...quam  dto  feminea  non  con^ 
stat  foedus  in  ira  *ia  broken/  iii.  24  (20).  13  aemper, 
formosae,  non  nostia  parcere  uerbis  (numquam  n,  or 
else  nescitia  would  have  been  more  usual).  Hence,  I 
believe,  v.  9.  70  is  to  be  emeuded  Herculis  eximie  ne 
sit  inulta  sitis  ^that  it  may  not  lack  a  signal  yengeance.' 

quoqus  is  used  in  one  place  simply  as  etiam,  i.  12. 
18  sunt  quoque  translato  gaudia  seruitio,   ^ 
in  contravention  of  the  rule  that  it  quali-  anddujunctiv 
fies  the  preceding  word.  paHida, 

Fropertius  sometimes  uses  (i)  uel^  «S^.,  and  et  with- 
out   much   difference   in '  meaning ;    thus 
u^l  for  et  II.  8.   11  munera  quanta  dedi  J^*.  **•  ******** 
uel  qualia  carmina  feci,  ib.  39  (so  too  in 
other  writers);   et  for  uel  v.  6.  51  n.     (ii)  n/eque^  <kc., 
with  usl,  (Sec,  and  et,  ka,     Thus  ii.  1.  19  sqq.  non 
canerem. . .nec. ..et. . .ue. . .aut. . .que. . .et.    seu  also  inter- 
changes  with  ud..MV^  2kXiAque\  iv.  21.  25  8qq.  uel... 
aut...aut...que...aut...siue...seu.     It    is   found   in   a 
iinique  use  in  ii.  1.  15  aeu  quicquid  fecit  siue  est  qiu>d' 
cumqice  locuta  where  it  adds  nothing  to  the  sense. 
This  use  of  seu  becomes  more  prominent         ^^ 
in  later  Latin.     So  does  the  intensive  use 
of  sed  *and  that  too'  which  is  very  common  in  Martial, 
and  whose  origin  is  explained  on  ii.  5.  15 ;  see  v.  10. 
12  hic  spolia  ox  umeris  ausus  sperare  Quirini  ipse 
dedit  sed  non  sanguine   sicca   suo.     Its   adversative 
force  tends  to  disappear  in  other  cases  as  iii.  27  (21). 
7  (cf.  11)  and  supra  p.  lxiii« 
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A  (iiirious  tise  of  ut  hajs  been  mentioned  above, 
p.  xc.     71«,  which  appears  in  one  place  ^     ^  ^ 
ni  (t.  supra),  is  put  for  ut  non  'so  that... 
not'  in  IV.  10  (11).  24  and  not  improbably  v.  11.  47. 

num  appears  where  no  negative  and  even  a  positive 
answer  is  required,  v.  3.  23,  ii.  3.  23.  num. 


Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  particular  words  and 
forros  of  words,  so  far  as  the  word  or  form 
may  be  said  to  have  a  particular  use  or  SSctS?*^  ^ 
meaning  attached  to  it.  I  shall  now  say 
a  little  on  their  combination  and  interaction  in  sen- 
tences.  The  distinction  is  a  convenient  one  though 
not  always  easy  to  apply. 

Stress  of  ihe  sentence, 

I  have  already  pointed  out  (p.  Ixii.)  that  this  is  often 
wliere  we  should  least  expect  it,  and  more 
examples  may  be  ffot  from  the  notes.  The  ^»^'  ^  ^ 
non-p^rception  of  this  has  sometimes  led  "^ 
commentators  wrong.  Thus  iii.  32  (26).  72  huic  licet 
ingrcUae  Tityrus  ipse  canat  means  *a  Tityrus  might 
sing  to  her  and  she  would  be  ungrateful^'  Proper- 
tius  often  leaves  the  predicate  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  emphasis  alone,  where  others  would  have  helped  it 
by  inserting  a  word  like  esse,  See  note  on  i.  8.  62. 
Sometimes  a  part.  or  adj.  contains  a  thought  which 
would  have  been  more  clearly  conveyed  by  a  separate 
sentence;  i.  19.  24  frangitur  assiduis  certa  puella 
minis  (Le.  quamuis  c),  iii.  31  ^^5).  9  cum  te  iussit 
habere  pueUam  cornua  luno  'maid  as  thou  wast,'  v.  9. 
22  terraque  non  uUas  /eta  ministrat  aquas  4n  spite 
of  its  teeming  breast,'  '  from  its  teeming  breast.* 

1  I  see  ihat  this  has  been  already  pointed  ont  by  Mr 
Wratislaw  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Cambridge  PhUological 
Society. 
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potior  uictoria  Parthis,  haeo  spolia,  haec  o2raStoi»  "***' 
reges,  haec  mihi  currus  erunt     It  would  KJ/JJ,*"^ 


Concard  and  cUtractian. 

The  foUowing  are  unusual;  ii.  9.  41  sidera  sunt 
testes,  iiL  6  (5).   24  haec  mihi  deuictis 

—        -  -       -  uoncora      < 

usually  be  hi  reges,hic  currus  erit.  Observe 
also  the  change  to  neut  plur.  ha^c  in  the  pentameter,  and 
the  plur.  erunt  in  agreement  with  ha^c,  This  is'  the 
usual  construction  in  Prop. ;  iv.  12  (13).  27  illis 
mimus  eraM  decussa  Cydonia  ramo,  iv.  8  (9).  34. 
Amongst  attractions  may  be  mentioned  iv.  5  (6).  39, 
40  me  quoque  consimili  impositum  torquerier  igni 
iurabo  et  bis  sex  integer  esse  dies  where  the  change  of 
constr.  is  very  noticeable.  ii.  9.  7  is  still  stranger 
uiaura  et  quamuis  numquam  spera/ret  Ylixem.  It  is 
to  be  explained  as  foliows.  (a)  speraret  ae  uisuram 
is  the  ordinary  constr.  Koby  1444,  then  (b)  the 
86  is  omitted  speraret  uisuranif  Hoby  1347;  then 
(c)  the  uiaura  is  attracted  into  the  nom.,  as  in  tho 
foregoing  ex.  and  others  quoted  by  Eoby  1350  to 
which  I.  16.  8  (n.)  is  probably  to  be  added.  The 
subtle  influence  of  juxtaposition  probably  accounts  for 
m.  8  (7).  16  luppiter,  indigna  merce  puella  perit  (for 
indignum  an  exclamation  ^monstrous!'),  iii.  7  (6).  38 
uitae  longus  et  annus  erit  (probably  for  uitae  hngum 
as  the  order  seems  to  shew).  Compare  p.  cvi.  on  the 
pronouns. 

Omisaions. 

There  are  two  omissions  in  Propertius  of  frequent 
occurrence.    (i)  of  parts  of  sum,    The  omis- 
sion  of  the  inf.  throws  the  stress  of  the       "»'<»»'• 
sentence  into  the  predicate  as  has  been  already  ex- 
plained.     Besides  this,  £nite  parts  of  it  are 
omitted.     The  regular  omissions  are  given 
in  Roby  1442 — 4.     Propertius  has  several  rare  ones; 
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II.  8.  13  ergo  tam  multos  nimium  temerarius  annos 
(sc.  sum)  qui  tulerim,  iii.  24  (20).  12  an  coutempta  tibi 
lunonis  templa  Pelasgae  Palladis  a\it  oculos  ausa  (es) 
negare  bonos?  His  absolute  use  o£  the  part.  is  perhaps 
so  to  be  explained;  iv.  16  (17).  38  ante  fores  templi 
(eiit)  crater  antistitis  auro  libatum  fundem  in  tua 
sacra  merum.  See  aboye  on  the  past  part.  and  on  the 
vocativa     Omissions  of  the  mhj,  in  i.  8.  37  n.  (esset), 

III.  23  (19).  11  n.  (sit).  (ii)  The  second  class  of  omis- 
sions  is  that  of  the  personal  pronoufis  both 

in  the  nom.  as  in  iv.  10  (11).  68  nunc  ubi  ^^  ^** 
Scipiadaeclasses...aut  modo  Pompeia  Bos- 
pore  capte  manu?  and  in  obUque  cases  as  in  i.  1.  23 
note,  I.  3.  30,  iv.  24.  6  n.,  iii.  30  (24).  28  testis  eris 
puras,  Phoebe,  (tc)  uidere  manus.  So  with  is;  iv.  15 
(16).  14  nemo  adeo,  ut  noceat  (ei),  barbarus  esse 
uolet.  See  more  in  Hertzb.  p.  124;  and  compare 
p.  Ixii 

We  have  other  elliptical  expressions.    Verbs  of  wio- 
tion  are  to  be  suppjied  in  iv.  4  (6).  30  in  Qtj^MUugg, 
nubes  unde  perennis  aqua,  iv.  17  (18).  21  ^^ 

8ed  tamen  huc  omnes,  v.  2.  29  sobrius  ad  lites.  The  verb 
is  omitted  with  qiu)  and  unde  in  interrogations  ili.  27 
(22).  31  quotumatutinus,  ait,  speculator  amicae?  ii.  7. 
13  unde  mihi  patriis  natos  praebere  triumphis?  and  in 
exclamations  v.  6.  65  di  melius ! 

When  a  word  is  put  once  which  should  appear 
twice,  we  get  a  zeugmatic  or  double-headed 
construction  which  has  been  noticed  al-  HrSSM,  **^ 
ready ;  see  p.  Ixiv.  So  1. 15. 13  et  quamuis 
numquam  posthac  uisura-dolebat-illa  tamen  longae 
conscia  laetitiae,  iv.  21.  33  seu-moriar-fato  non 
turpi  fractus  amore  *if  I  die,  I  shall  die  bj  the  decree 
of  fate.*  A  second  case  is  where  another  word  or 
phrase,  either  (a)  alike  in  meanmg  but  different  in 
Ibrm,  or  (b)  alike  in  fonn  but  diiferent  in  meaning, 
has  to  bo  siipplied  from  the  context.     Thus  (a)  iv.  12 
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(13).  61  nera  loqnor:  sed  nvMafidea,  neque  enim  Ilia 
quondam  (sc.  fidem  habiiit),  uei^ax  Pergameis  Maenas 
habenda  malis.  (6)  iv.  29  (23).  13  (15)  note.  So  pro- 
bably  (with  Hertzb.)  is  to  be  explained  iv.  22.  37, 
/SVnt9  being  nom.     Compare  i.  2.  17  n. 

The  first  class  is  allied  to  anacoluthon  and  the 
second  to  zeugma.     Compare  p.  Ixii. 

Changes  o/ eonstruction, 

These  are  so  common  in  Propertius  that  little 
more  is  necessary  to  do  than  to  enumerate 
the  heads  under  which  they  fall.    (i)  The  ^^^^J/"^ 
change  which  apostrophe  is  largelj  infiu- 
ential  in  producing  is  discussed  by  Hertzb.  p.  115.    One 
example  will  suffice  from  a  poem  which 
willalsoabundantlyillustrateanacoluthon,  ^,^*^*  **{ 
rv.  10  (11).   33  sqq.     Alexandria  is  ad- 
dressed  (v.  33),  then  Memphis  (v.  34),  then  Bome 
(36),  Pompey*  (37),  Kome  (49),  Cleopatra*  (51). 

(ii)  Tlie  alteration  ofthejirst  peraon  sing.  and  plur. 
is  extraordinarily  frequent  in  Propertius. 
Thus  in  the  first  poem  1. 1,  33  in  me  nosira  SSnSS.'^' ^"^ 
Yenus  and  note;  and  see  the  collection  of 
iastances  in  Hertzberg,  p.   121.     Occasionally  other 
changes  are  found;  e.g.  iii.  20  (17).  43 — 47  from  tws 
to  tu,  lli.  23  (19).  7sqq. 

(iii)  I  have  already  given  examples  of  the  substitu- 
tion  of  one  tense  or  mood  for  another  (see 
above,  pp.  cix.  sqq.),  and  the  same  examples  £2^ SSrSoo^ 
will  serve  as  instances  of  tbe  conjunction 
of  dissimilar  tenses  or  the  change  f rom  one  to  another. 
It  is  in  consequenco  sometimes  difficult  to  decide 
whether  a  change  of  tense  indicates  a  change  of  mean- 
ing,  III.  5.  33,  34  and  note. 

^  In  these  cases  there  is  no  name  in  the  yoc.  to  wam  us 
tbere  is  a  chaDge  of  pcrsou.    See  more  exx.  in  the  notes. 
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(iv)    Propertius  is  very  fond  of  varying  his  con- 
structions  in  all  sorts  of  ways.    Thus  ii.  1. 
19  sqq.  non  ego  Titanas  canercw... Xerxis  J^SeSSn.^ 
et  imperio  bina  coisse  uada  r^naue  prima 
Remi,  iv.  10   (11).   37  issent  Phlegraeo  melius  tibi 
funera  campo  uel  tua  si  socero  colla  daturus  eras,  iv. 
12    (13).    27   illis  munus    erant    Gydo^iia,,.et    dare 
canistra,  nunc  uiolas  tondere,     See  also  i.  5.  19sqq., 
I.  8.  34  sqq.,  iii.  23  (19).  7  sqq.,  iv.  2  (3).  41  sqq.,  &a 

We  have  seen  from  an  example*  that  Propertius 
of ten  adopts  a  very  stranire  arrancement  of  ^^     ^ 

,  %  •      X  «.  1     1  Orderiifwordt. 

worus,  and  more  instances  of  sucn  hyper- 
bata  or  transpositions  may  be  gathered  from  Hertzberg. 
I  will  add  some  dislocations  of  words  which  are  ap- 
parently  due  to  the  influence  of  metre,  the  next  subject 
that  we  shall  treat  of,  They  consist  chiefly  in  post- 
poning  particles  to  a  later  place  than  their  proper  one 
in  the  sentence ;  sometimes  however,  as  in  i.  2.  30  omnia 
quaeque  (for  omniaque  quae)  Yenus  quaeque  Minerua 
probat,  they  make  them  occupy  an  earlier  one.  Though 
they  occur  in  pentameters,  we  do  not  flnd  the  special 
variety  which  is  such  a  favourite  of  Tibullus  and  to  a 
less  extent  of  Ovid,  viz.  a  quadrisyllable  in  the  last 
half  followed  by  a  qiie;  e.g.  Tib.  ii.  6.  72  multus  ut  in 
terras  depliteretque  lapis.  They  are  often  used  with 
a  certain  subtlety  of  emphasis  which  we  should  have 
expected  could  only  have  been  given  in  Greek.  Thus 
IV.  15  (16).  5  obductis  committam  mene  tenebris?  *my 
poor  life,'  so  iv.  5  (6).  12  omabat  niueas  nvMane  gem- 
ma  manus?  <what,  not  oue)'  iv.  21.  16  qualiscumque 
mihi  tuque  puella  uale,  Kai  crvy',  <3  Kopiy. 

^  See  page  lu» 


CHAPTER  IV. 


METRE  AND   FROSODY. 


) 


In  his  treatment  of  the  elegiac  metre  Propertius  ap- 
pears  to  great  advantage.  With  him  it  has  ^^^  propertian 
a  -vvreight  and  a  vigour  that  no  one  else  can  ^jif»  and  the 
shew;  and  while  it  is  conceivable  that  a  a^a-  Proper- 
greater  poet  might  have  handled  it  better,  '"**' 
it  is  certain  that  no  one  lias  done  so  as  well. 

In  the  hands  of  Catullus  the  elegiac  is  stili  semi- 
barbarous.  The  pentameters  of  Catullus  cau  only  be 
compared  to  the  hexameters  of  Ennius.  In  both  we 
see  the  struggle  of  form  with  an  unyielding  material; 
and  the  sense  of  this  inevitably  jars  upon  us.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  aualysis  of  the 
elegiac  vei^se  of  Catulhis,  But  two  poiuts  raay  bo 
mentioned ;  his  exti*aordinary  number  of  elisions,  and 
his  carelessness  about  the  ending  of  the  pentameter. 
In  the  verse  of  Tibullus  and  Propertius  tbere  is  equi- 
librium  between  the  forces.  The  veraification  is 
finished  and  yet  free.  With  their  succesaors  the  rules 
are  drawn  tighter,  the  metrical  composition  stiilens, 
and  the  verse  becomes  a  mould  to  which  the  writer 
must  fit  his  thought  instead  of  a  plastic  medium  which 
that  tbought  may  shape  at  its  wilL  In  metre  as  in 
language  tbis  is  inevitable.     A  custom  grows  out  of 
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wliat  is  ofben  a  chance  majority  of  instances.  Once 
established,  it  is  continually  being  strengthened  by 
fresh  adhesioDS.  It  becomes  more  and  more  binding 
and  less  tolerant  of  exceptions:  till  at  last  it  arrogates 
an  exclusive  authority,  and  poses  over  the  rival  forms, 
not  merely  as  a  victor,  but  a  victor  on  its  merits.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  regularitj  thus  attained  is 
to  be  set  above  all  the  stages  that  have  preceded  its 
attainment.  It  is  one  thing  to  own  no  law,  another 
to  be  tied  to  its  letter.  There  is  a  happy  medium 
which  is  not  so  difficult  to  attain  as  to  pteserve.  We 
find  this  in  TibuUus  and  Propertius. 

Propertius'  general  superiority  in  vigour  and 
variety  to  Tibullus  appears  also  in  their  vereification. 
For  that  of  Tibullus  is  hardly  ever  impressive  and  apt 
sometimes  to  become  monotonous.  Both  in  hexame- 
ter  and  pentameter  Propertius  shews  a  freer  structure 
than  Tibullus,  and,  we  need  not  add,  than  Ovid. 

Spoudees  and  spondaic  beginnings  are  noticeably 
more  frequent  in  him  than  in  either,  although  not  in 
excess.  This  adds  considerably  to  the  weightiness  of 
his  lines. 

Hedoesnotshrinkfromhexameterslike  Z^Jj^^    */ 

Propeniui, 

sen  mihi  snnt  tangenda  nouercae  pocula  Fhaedrae 

II.  1.  51. 

or 

aut  in  amore  dolere  uolo  ant  audire  dolentem. 

iv.  7  (8).  23. 

or 

ut  Moeotica  niz  minio  si  certet  Hibero.         ii.  3. 11. 

or 

non  me  moribus  illa  sed  herbis  improba  nioit. 

IT.  5  (6).  25. 

or 

quem  modo  felicem  inuidia  admirante  ferebant. 

III.  9  (8).  11. 
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or 

at  ta  etiam  iauenem  odisti  me  perfida  cmn  sis. 

III.  10  (9).  19. 

or  endings  like 

et  tibi  ob  inaidiam  Nereides  increpitarent. 

III.  21  (18).  15. 
or 

nam  cursas  licet  Aetoli  referas  Acheloi. 

III.  82  (26).  33. 
or 

oai  saepe  immando  Sacra  conteritar  Yia  socco. 

m.  17  (U).  15. 
or 

nam  nallo  dominae  teritar  sab  limine  amor  qai. 

III.  20  (17).  17. 

His  yigorous  and  mascuUne  treatment  of  the  pen- 
tameter  has  been  well  described  bj  Dean 
Merivale,  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  who  pJjSjIJ^.   ^ 
says  that  he  alone  of  Roman  poets  '  raises 
it  to  the  dignity  o£  its  heroic  consort'     He  by  no 
fmeans  limits  himself  to  the  disyllabic  ending:   we 
frequently  find  quadrisyllables  and  even  trisyllables 
and  sometimes  quiuquesyllables.      It  is  worth  noting 
tbat  in  the  fourth  or  fiflh  book  the  disyllabic  end- 
ing  is  almost  exclusively  used;  and  this 
is  not  improbably  interpreted  to  mean  that  ^it^^ 
the  poet  adopted  the  custom  which  became 
almost  invariable  after  his  death.     On  the  relative 
merits  o£  these  various  endings,  I  do  not  propose  to 
speak  at  length,  though  I  agree  with  Mr  Paley  in  his 
defence  of  the  polysyllable  (Preface  p.  viii.),  and  I 
think  the  passage  which  he  adduces  in  illustration  of 
his  argument  (l  20.  29sqq.)  fully  bears  him  out     Of 
the  vsdue  of  the  trisyllable  Ovid's  imitator  Martial  was 
fully  sensible,  aa  we  see  from  his  frequent  use  of  it  to 
give  the  point  of  an  epigram.  But  on  Propertius'  use  of 
the  trisyllabic  ending  I  must  be  allowed  a  few  words. 


(an 
tbi 
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Dr  Atkinson  in  an  ingenious  paper  in  Hermathena, 
vol.  I.  p.  276,  has  enunciated  a  metrical  canon  for 
Propertius  which  he  calls  the 

EULE   OF  THE  LlQUID 

as  foUows  : — *'  No  pentameter  in  Propertius  ends  in 
a  trisyllable  uuless  the  word  contains  a 
l%qu%d\  usually  in  either  the  penult  or  ^«^  <**'*• 
the  ultimate  sjUable.'' 

For  example  pueH,  me^us,  TTtambus.  To  this  he 
allows  an  exception  in  cvbiiwm,  i.  3.  34  sic  ait  in  molli 
fixa  toro  cvhituw,  and  also  in  pedibits  i.  1.  4,  iii. 
20  (17).  20.  On  the  first  passage  he  criticises  Mr 
Paley's  note,  which  runs  '^This  verse  is  faulty  not 
80  much  from  ending  with  a  word  of  three  syllables 
as  from  having  no  counterbalancing  epithet  in  the 
former  part*'  which  he  misunderstands,  I  think,  to 
mean  that  all  are  faulty  which  do  not  have  '^in  the 
former  part  a  counterbalancing  epithet  to  e^very  noun 
in  the  hinder/'  an  absurd  proposition  as  he  easily 
shews ;  whereas  what  I  conceive  is  meant  is  that  this 
is  the  case  where  the  ending  is  trisyUabic, 

The  argument  of  Dr  Atkinson  for  the  *  rule  of  the 
llquid,'  on  the  strength  o£  which  he  alters 
the  reading  refer  aociia  in  i.  6.  20  to  re-  araui^!*^* 
ferre  foria*  may  be  summed  up  as  follows. 
He  finds  that  in  Propertius'  2010  pentameters  there 
are  50  trisyllabic  endings,  i.  e.  2  '  non-liquid '  {cvhiium^ 
sociisjf  46  'liquid'and  2  in  -tbua  (pedihus)  which,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  he  thinks  should  be  put  in  a 


^  When  Dr  Atkinson  says  a  *liquid,*  what  he  means  is  a 
liquid  or  nasal, 

^  I  agree  in  changing  tociis  (to  socis),  bat  on  diilerent 
grounds ;  although  it  was  Dr  AtkLnson*B  paper  that  first  called 
my  attention  to  the  passage. 
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separate  category.  In  TibuUus  there  are  28  ^  920 
pentameters,  i.e.  20  *liquid/  5  *non-liquid*  and 
3  in  'ibu8,  [Dr  Atkinson  includes  the  spurious  poems 
in  this  calculation.  The  figures  should  be  23  =  17 
+  3  +  3  respectively  in  about  620  pentameters.]  In 
CatuUus  the  rule  is  not  observed  at  all ;  nor  is  'ibm 
used  as  an  ending  in  any  case.  In  his  320  penta- 
meters  trisyllabio  endiugs  occur  50  times  (surelj 
there  must  be  some  mistake  here ;  I  make  them  79)i  20 
out  of  which  are  non-liquids.  Thus  there  is  a  gradual 
establishment  of  the  rule  which  we  observe  to  be 
almost  invariable  in  Propertius. 

This  reads  very  plausible;  but  I  am  afraid  after 
all  it  is  onlj  a  maresnest  Mr  Fennell  has 
suggested  to  me  that  the  reason  why  most  ^niSHSH^"^ 
trisyllabic  endings  contain  a  'liquid'  is 
that  most  trisyllMea  contain  a  liquid !  He  has 
taken  the  tix)uble  to  go  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  first  book  of  Propertius.  Amongst  271  trisyl- 
lables  he  found  204  'liquid'  and  67  '  non-liquid.' 
In  318  lines  of  Ovid's  Tristia  he  found  140  trisyl- 
lables,  100  *liquid'  and  40  *  non-liquid.'  Thus  we 
should  expect  *  liquid '  endings  to  predominate  largely. 
But  it  may  be  urged  that  there  is  still  a  margin  of 
difference.  This  may  be  accidental,  though  I  do  not 
think  it  is,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

If  this  and  other  arguments  hold,  Dr  Atkinson's 
theory  totters  to  its  base.  Statistically,  indeed,  it 
is  much  less  probable  than  the  view  which  I  have 
attributed  to  Mr  Paley,  and  which  he  rejects  for  it. 
The  theory  that  a  trisyllabic  ending  is  only  permis- 
sible  when  the  first  half  of  the  verse  ^^  uounter- 
ends  with  a  corresponding  word  of  the  baiandng  epi- 
same  or  similar  termmation — for  tbis  is 
the  way  I  should  state  the  theory — moreover  ex- 
plains  the  metrical  growth  in  the  three  poets  just 
as  well. 
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The  following  are  the  statistics  : 

Correspotiding         Non-corresponding  and         Totftl 
endings.  imperfectly  corresponding.       ^oi&i, 

Catullus        27  62(46  +  6)  =79 

Tibullus 

(genuine      18  6  (3  verbs)  =  23 

poems) 
Propertius    44  6(5  +  1)  =50 

or  a  percentage  of  non-corresponding  endings  as  fol- 
lows :  Catvtl%i8  65,  TibuUm  22,  Propertitia  12. 

But  neither  is  this  perfectly   satisfactorj.      Mr 
Fennell  has  suggested  to  me  that  some 
classes  of  words  may  have  been  avoided  q^j^  ^  '** 
by  Propertius.     And  this  I   think   will 
lead  us  to  the  true  sohition. 

First  we  expect  that  words  which  were  avoided 
in  the  disyllabic  endings  would  be  avoided 
in  the  trisyllabic.  This  will  exclude  ^o-  ^toS?"3«i?r 
nounB^conixim/Aioris^xAmo&tadverhs,  And  ggj»»"**»  ««»«'• 
we  shall  expect  to  find  few  adjectivea, 
Verhs  are  avoided  for  another  reason.  Containing,  as 
they  generally  do,  the  pith  of  the  sentence,  they 
receive  a  double  emphasis  at  the  end  of  the  line; 
and  so  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ending  is 
trisyllabic  and  unusual.  Besides  this,  as  they  very 
frequently  end  with  an  explosive  consonant,  e.g. 
sedeat  (libullus),  they  would  in  that  position,  so  to 
speak,  puU  a  Koman  up  much  in  the  same  way  as 
a  final  p  or  h  does  an  Englishman\  Nouna  then  are 
lefb.  Now  (i)  in  these  (as  also  in  adjectives  and  adverbs) 
the  so-called  'liquid'  suffixes  are  exceedingly  com- 
mon ;  see  Roby,  Lat.  Gram.  Vol.  L     This  will  satisfy 

^  I  am  surprifled  that  Dr  Atkinson  has  not  reoognized  ihe 
importance  of  the  hut  sound.  I  wonder  that  he  can  hear  a 
difference  in  favour  of  gxadihu»  ovet  pedibm  (Prop.)  on  the  one 
hiuid,  ond  of  refugit  over  capite  (Tib.)  on  the  other. 
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the  facts  aa  seen  by  Dr  Atkinson;  or,  if  not^  wo 
may  furtUer  admit  that  the  general  predominance 
of  '  liquid '  endings  would  naturally  extend  itself  by 
the  influence  of  imitation  and  aualogy.  (ii)  If  a 
noun  or  adj.  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  second  half, 
it  is  a  natural  tendencj  to  place  the  word  agreeing 
with  it  at  the  end  of  the  first  Thus,  when  we 
get  to  the  end  of  the  couplet,  we  are  not  surprised 
by  an  unexpected  trisyllable,  but  have  the  satisfaction 
of  receiving  a  word  which  we  have  been  expecting 
and  for  which  we  are  prepared. 

I  will  now  sum  up  the  facts  as  I  conceive  they 
should  be  regarded. 

A.      TrisyUabie    pentameter    endings  summary  (ifre- 
diminiah  steadily  in  frequency  from  Ca-  '"'^- 
tullus  to  Ovid. 

Thus  we  have 

OatuUus.  TibuUus.  Propertius. 

Pentameters                   323  618               2023 

Trisyllabic  endings          79  23                   50 

or  per  cent  about    25  3f  2i 

£.  Most  of  the  examples  are  nauns.  In  CatuUus 
we  find  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  verbs.  £ut  these 
latter  were  avoided  by  his  successors. 


Nouns 

CatuUus. 
50 

TibuUufl. 
18 

Propertius, 
48 

Adjectives 
Adverbs 

7 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Verbs 

18 

3 

Total      79  23  50 

Or  nouns  form  63  per  cent  of  the  whole  in 
CatuUus,  78  i^  Tibullus,  and  96  i^  Fropertius. 
These  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
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Propertius  never  avoids,  or  perhaps  rather  affects 
the  assimilation  of  the  first  half  of  the  Symmdrieai 
pentameter  to  the  second,  as  in  pentamdio;  ^ 

reccidit  inqne  suos  mensa  snpina  pedes  y.  8.  44. 
or 

semper  amica  mibi  semper  et  uzor  eris     u.  6.  42. 

or 

omnia  quaeque  Venus  quaeque  Minerua  probat 

I.  2.  80. 

The  same  tcndency  is  seen  at  work  in  some 
endings  that  remind  us  of  Greek, 

huno  Buper  et  Zetes  hunc  super  et  Galais    i.  20.  26. 

uret  et  Eoos  uret  et  Hesperios  ii.  3.  44. 

candida  Nesaee  oaerula  Gymothoe       ni.  21  (18).  16. 

As  already  said  (p.  Ixxxix.)  he  does  not  avoid  the 
concurrence  of  similar  terminations  especiaJlj  when 
the  termination  is  d  (so  also  Catullus)'.  Nor  does 
he  observe  the  artificial  rule  of  not  ending  a  couplet 
with  a  nom.  part,  e.g.  egena  ends  a  verse  in  iv.  20.  30 
and  aedens  iv.  15  (16).  24.  He  is  not  so  careful  as 
Ovid  not  to  allow  the  sense  to  run  on  from  the 
hexameter  to  the  pentameter,  or  from  one  couplet 
to  another.  This  latter  frequently  produces  a  fine 
efiect  j  e.g.  v.  8.  7 

qua  penetrat  (uirgo,  tale  iter  omne  caue) 
ieiuni  serpentis  honos*. 

In  his  employment  of  elisiona  he  stands  between 
Catullus  and  Ovid,  but  nearer  to  the  for- 
mer.     He  has  many  more  than  the  latter. 
He  has  23  cases  of  elision  of  a  long  syllable  beforo 

^  He  does  not  observe  the  rule  of  not  putting  qui  Sto,  af ter  an 
y»    Thus  we  find  taleque  ni.  6  (6).  26,  iungiteque  iv.  21.  18. 

'  To  an  English  teader  the  differenoe  between  the  Ovidian 
and  Propertian  oustom  will  suggest  that  between  the  versifica- 
tion  of  Pope  and  Morris. 

P.  P.  k 
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a  shorfc  oiie,  chiefly  in  the  first  foot ;  of  wliich  four 
are  of  a  monosyllable.  Once  this  elision  occurs  in 
the  latter  half  of  a  pentameter,  iii.  6  (5).  18.  As 
L.  Mtiller  points  out,  this  elision  chiefly  occurs  iu 
phrases  like  uidi  ego,  d^c. ;  or  else  where  the  vowel 
which  precedes  is  o  (aiterwards  6)  as  in  nemo  adeo. 
For  the  elisious  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  a  penta-" 
meter  see  the  footnote^ 

Fropertius  has  two  non-elisions  of  w,         //<«<««. 

0  me  felicem,  o  nox  mihi  candida  et  o  tu 

III.  7  (6).  1. 

haec  eadem  ante  illam  impime  et  Lesbia  feoit 

m.  80  (24).  45. 

one  unelided  long  vowel,  in  imitation  of  Virgil, 

sed  thyio  thaloma  ant  Oricia  terebintho 

IV.  6  (7).  49. 

and  one  with  shortening, 

Omphal^  in  tantum  formae  processit  honorem 

IV.  10  (11).  17. 

He  does  not  object  to  keeping  a  short  vowel  before 
8  and  a  following  consonant.     He  never  « 
lengthens  it  as  Tibullus  does.  /ore  s  and  con- 

Thus  quoscumquS  maragdos  iii.  8  (7).  '^^ 
43,  bracchi&  «pectaui  iv.  10  (11).  53,  iam  benS  apoude- 
bant  V.  1.  41,  tu  cauS  jT^inosi  v.  4.  48,  nunc  ub! 
^cipiadae  classes  iv.  10  (11).  G7,  Minoa  uenumdat^ 
^S^cylla  figura  iv.  18  (19).  21 ;  even  consuluitqu<5 
atriges  v,  5.  17,  and  probably  louis  cum  prolS  ^ca- 
mandro  iv.  1.  27  n. 

^  He  has  two  instances  of  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the 
pentameter  being  elided  before  the  last ;  i.  5.  82  non  impunc 
illa  rogata  nenit,  iv.  22.  10  Herculis  Antaeigu^  Hesperidumque 
choros,  compare  iii.  6  (5).  10  immortalis  ero  si  altera  talis  erit. 
The  close  connexion  between  the  two  halves  which  this  pro- 
duces  is  a  Greek  liberty  which  Tibullus  and  Ovid  abandoned. 
It  is  found  in  Catullus.  In  the  hexameter  he  affects  an  elision 
at  the  end  of  the  second  foot.  Some  ezx.  have  been  quoted 
above. 
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The  following  seem  to  be  all  the  cer-  Lm^theningtin 
tam  instances :  *"**»'• 

uinceris  aut  uinois :  haeo  in  amore  rotast       u.  8.  8. 

nnlla  cura  fuit  extemos  quaerere  diuos  r.  1. 17. 

Tho  coalescence  of  two  syllables  into  one  occurs 
chieflj   in   Greek    words,    such   as    Pro- 

metJiei  ii.   1.  69,   EnipMj,  13.  21,   &c.  ^^^SJ&T 

Besides   these   we   find   eodem  ii.   8.    26 

(eddem  iv.  5  (6),  36,  eosdem  v.  7.  7),  dehinc  ii.  4.  60 : 

i  for  -ii  in  plur,  in  Gabi  v.  1.  34,  probably  ^^^ 

Deci  (adj.)  v.  1.  45  and  socis  1.  c*  and  l  for.      ^ 

u  the  pronoun,  iii.  19  (16).  35,  iii.  32  (26).  64  Lauinls 

litoribus.     In  dbiegnus  v.   1,  42,  the  vowel  becomes 

a  semivowel  (abyegnus).     So  in  Suebua  iv.  2  (3).  45. 

The  resolution  of  one   syllable  into  two  is  not 
found  in  Propertius.     The  sole  exception 
is  the  gen.  in  -ii,    Up  to his  time  this  gen.  ^^and^L 
from  words  in  -ius  and  -ium  is  only  found 
in   a  few  isolated  cases;  e.g.  Catullus  9.   5  o  mihi 
nunttt  beati,  Virg.  Aen,  3.  702    immanisque    Gela 
fluuu  cognomine  dicta,  and  in  Ennius  in  the  proper 
name  Tarquinitis :   and  the  -i  form  is  the  only  one 
in  use  in  the  best  classical  prose. 

Propertius  however  found  the  -ii  form  so  con- 
venient  for  his  verse  that  he  used  it  freely  in  con- 
junction  with  the  -i  form;  and  Ovid  foUowed  him 
and  extended  the  use  still  further.  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  Mercurii,  imperii,  gymnasii  and  on  the  other 
Pdusiy  Antoniy  Ma/ri^  Tati, 

It  only  remains  to  remark  that,  besides  the  usual 
egd\  nescldy  uol6y  we  find  an  isolated  ex- 
ample  of  «  in  verbs,  le,find6  iv.  8  (9).  35.  ^^^^f-^ 
As  is  well  known,  the  shortening  spread  fast  after 
the  Augustan  period ;  and  in  the  age  of  Juvenal  final 
p  is  indifierently  short  or  long. 

^  egdf  T.  2.  8,  is  remarkable. 


CHAPTER  V. 


UTERART  HTSTORY. 


The  relation  of  a  poet  to  his  predeoessors,  contem- 
poraries  and  successors  is  always  a  question  of  literarj 
interest.  In  the  case  of  Propertius  it  is  also  one  of 
critical  importance.  The  happy  comparison  of  some 
passage  of  his  models  or  of  his  imitators  may  often 
Buggest  the  right  explanation  or  emendation  of  a 
passage  classed  up  till  then  as  corrupt.  Much  has 
been  done  in  this  way  and  much  remains  to  be  done. 
But  of  this  upon  a  future  occasion. 

Propertius  tells  us  more  than  once  who  are  his 
masters  in  poetry.     These  are  of  course        • 
the  Alexandrine  writers  of  elegy  Galli'  pJSlj^SS!'  ^ 
machus  and  Fhiletas\    His  ambition  is  to 
be  the   *Koman  Gallimachus'  (v.   1.   64);  he  prays 
the  sacred    shades   of    Callimachus    and 
Philetas  to  admit  him  to   their  sacred 
grove  (iv.  1.  1). 

Of  Philetas  we  have  only   some   inconsiderable 
fragments.   We  have  more  of  Callimachus ; 
but  not  sufficient  of  his  elegiac  poems  to  and*PhUeUu, 
estimate  the  amount  of  our  poet^s  debt  to 

^  The  reader  will  find  a  long  and  somewhat  barren  discus- 
non  of  Propertius*  relations  to  the  Alezandrines  in  Hertzb.  i. 
pp.  186  sqq. 
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him.  It  is  however  not  improbable  that  it  was  not  80 
great  as  it  might  seem  from  his  expressions.  Enthn- 
siasm  for  the  writer  whom  they  took  as  their  model  of 
harmonious  verse  might  easilj  have  led  both  him  and 
CatuUus  to  exaggerate  his  merits.  When  the  glamour 
of  those  feelings  had  faded  away,  it  was  possible,  as 
Oyid,  a  good  judge  in  the  matter,  does,  to  take  a 
cooler  view;  Am.  1.  15.  13  Battiades  toto  semper 
cantabitur  orbe.  quamuis  ingenio  non  ualet,  arte  ualet. 
It  was  this  consummate  ara  that  aroused  the  heaiiij 
admiration  of  poets  who  were  struggling  with  the 
difficulties  of  a  yet  unharmonized  language,  and  threw 
a  halo  round  the  somewhat  slender  abilitj  of  its 
possessor.  Still  there  are  a  good  number  of  passages 
in  Propertius  where  he  has  had  Callimachus  before 
him.  I  will  quote  one.  In  the  Mss.  v.  9.  57  is 
read  magnam  Tiresias  aspexit  Pallada  uates.  It  is 
corrected  to  magno  from  Callim.  Lauacr.  Pall.  101, 
102, 

of  k4  Tip*  oBapSkTVP  Sxa  ^17  Oebs  adrbs  iXtiToi 
affp-^XI  pi-^^fOQ  Todrop  Idtip  fi€yd\(f. 

And  more  are  given  in  the  notes*. 

There  is  auother  writer  of  the  Alexandrine  period 
to  whom  and  to  ihose  whom  he  included 
in  his  collection  Propertius  apparently  ^i^SrUuSf 
owes  much  more  in  comparison  than  to 
Callimachus.  This  is  Meleager  of  Gadara  who  lived 
about  B.  c.  60.  He  compiled  the  first  Greek  Antho- 
logy.  A  list  but  not  a  complete  one  of  the  authors 
upon  whom  he  drew  is  given  in  his  prefatoiy  poem, 
AnthoL  3.  1.     To  use  his  own  expression,  thej  are 

^  Further  illustrations  of  the  statements  in  this  and  foUow- 
inp  pages  may  be  obtained  from  the  Index,  where  the  ohief 
oomoidences  in  the  poems  included  in  this  selection  between 
Propertius  and  his  jpredeoessors  and  suocessors  have  been  col- 
lected,  and  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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the  'flowers  in  the  garland  of  Meleager/  Meleager 
was  a  man  of  refined  taste  and  feeling  as  the  collector 
o£  an  Anthology  should  be.  His  poetrj  is  endowed 
to  a  wonderf  ul  degree  with  the  gift  of  tears ;  and  this 
no  doubt  was  largelj  instrumental  in  drawing  Pro- 
pertius  to  him.     I  will  quote  one  exquisite  passage. 

ov  a-ot  ravT  ifioav,  '^x'? »  **  ^***  Kvirpiv  akdaeif 

o  dva€p<aSf  l(^  nvKva  irpoatirrafi€vri,** 
ovK  tfiuav ;  ctXei'  at  trayi;.     T/  fiarriv  €v\  btapoXs 

oiratpcir.     avTO£  "Eptas  ra  irrtpd  aov  dcdcicev, 
Kai  o*'  cttI  nvp  ^arrjat  pvpots  5*  tppav€  \tiF6nvovv 

b^Kt  dc  bty^aaji  ddxpva  Btppa  ircciv. 

2  4tvxi  P^P^H^Xy^t  ^  ^'  ^P^^  M^*'  ^'^  irvpos  aXBn 

apTt  d*  dva^^Ytts  irvtvfi  dva\§^ap€vrj, 
rt  KkaUts  S  Tov  aT€yKTov  ot  (v  icoXfrotfftv^Epttra 

rrp€<l>ts,  ovK  ^btts  tis  tirl  aot  Tp€<^€To ; 
ovK  S^€tsi  vvv  yvciBt  Kokav  aXKayfia  rpo^ctW 

irvp  dp.a  Koi  ij/vxpdv  Se^afjJvrj  xto^a. 
avT^  Tavff  ctXov*  4>ip€  Thv  vovov,  d(ta  irdaxfts 

av  €dpaSf  onr^  Kaiofi€vrj  /lAtrt. 

The  delicate  cruelty  and  gilded  mockery  of  Love 
aro  touched  in  a  way  that  reminds  us  of  Blake's  most 
exquisite  poem.  *A  bath  of  ointment  to  the  scorched 
sufferer,  a  potion  of  scalding  tears  for  his  thirst. 
Yes,  and  rightly  so;  for  he  has  taken  to  himself  one 
who  is  as  burniug  snow,  and  fiery  honey  is  his  re- 
ward.'  Taking  the  number  of  Meleager's  poems  into 
account,  Propertius*  obligatious  to  him  aro  consider- 
able.  Several  of  them  are  quoted  in  the  notes;  see 
Index  S.V.  Meleager.  I  add  two  more.  Prop.  v.  1.  143 
illius  arbitrio  noctem  lucemque  uidebis,  Meleag.  Auth. 
12.  169  rjv  ixOL  <rvw€<l>t9  OfXfia  jSaXi/s  ttotc,  ^tlfia  SiSopKa' 
rjv  8*  iXapoV  I3\iil/y':,  liihv  TtOrfXtv  lapi  Prop.  III.  17  (U). 
20  inuitis  ipse  redit  pedibus,  Meleager  Anth.  12.  85 
avTOfiaTOL^  8'  aKfjiiv  ttoo-o-i  ra^^vs  f^ipoftxiL,  Propertius 
seems  also  to  have  caught  some  of  Meleager^s  tricks  of 
speech:  e.g.  eccey  a^joice  =  Meleag.  t8oi),  rfvt^t,  Anth. 
5.  178,  12.  101,  &c. 
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Amongst  ihe  other  contributors  to  the  /Anthologj 
whom  we  observe  that  Propertius  had  read  ^^^  amtrm' 
were  Leamdas  of  Tarentum,  an  epigram  torstotke^Gar' 
from  whom  he  translatea  in  iv.  13  (12).  ^*^ 
43 — 44  =  Anth.  9.  337;  compare  also  Anth.  9.  82 
vavTov  Tct?  ra\ivd9  olvo^  I8i;(r€  x^f^'^  with  IV.  5  (4). 
21  nientem  uincire  Lyaeo  and  more  in  the  notes. 
Dioscorides,  Anth.  7.  450  Ata-^vi^v  ov  vofitaaaa  Otov^ 
Prop.  III.  27  (21).  12  intereat  qui  nos  non  putat  esse 
deos,  9.  568  fuo^o^  ifw^  Trokirj^  t*  ^ya  7r€ptorcra  X^P^^ 
vStap  vav  €y€V€or^€  =  Prop.  III.  8  (7).  46  quae  tibi  terra 
iielim  quae  tibi  fiat  (iqua.  Posidippus,  Anth.  5.  213  = 
IV.  15  (16).  5,  6  and  20,  7.  170  =  Prop.  i.  20.  34  note. 
ArUipater,  Anth.  9.  58  (q.  T.)  =  Prop.  iv.  1.  57  (2. 
17)  sqq.  cf.  iv.  10  (11).  21.  There  is  an  epigram 
attributed  to  him  which  I  must  take  leave  to  quote  as 
it  was  manifestlj  written  in  Propertius*  time.  Anth. 
9.  297. 

SrcXXfv  <V*  'Ev(f>p^rrjv,  Zrjvos  TtKot'  tls  <r€  yap  7^7 

rjt^oi  HapBcav  avTopoXova-i  irod^s* 
«rrc AArv,  ava(.     drjeis  dc  <l)6fi<o  KfxoKaaficva  ro^af 

Kaiaap'  frarp^a>v  d*  up^at^  air'  avTokiiov, 
'Poaptfv  d*|  wKtav^  irtptrippLova  waPToBwUf  a^Tos 

irp^Tos  dvcpxpplvtA  afpfMfiaai^  ifcXt^. 

The  language  reminds  us  very  strikinglj  of  Prop. 
iii.  1  and  Trarp^at  avroXat  throw  light  on  the  obscure 
phrase  of  v.  3.  7,  the  allusion  probably  being  to 
Julius  Oaesar's  expedition  against  Pharnaces.  Anacreon, 
Meleager  tells  us  that  he  included  some  of  his  elegies 
in  his '  Garland.*  Bu  t  it  is  certain  that,  if  so,  and  if  they 
were  those  which  are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  they  are  not  by  any  means  all  genuine: 
e.g.  those  on  Myrou's  cow  (9.  715,  716);  for  Myron 

^  The  editors  by  accenting  <r<t>pdyi(r€Ut  a  middle  form  without 
anthority,  and  taklng  ^p^ot  from  Spxof^i  '  begin/  have  csused 
themselves  nnnecessary  trouble.  I  iake  boti^  ff^fMylaai  and 
dp^cu  a?  imperative  infinitives ;  '  rule  from  your  fatner^s.East.' 
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ia  much  later  than  Anacreon.  The  latter  contains  a 
phrase  ilfevcraro  fioiBioy  strikingly  like  Frop.  v.  7.  58 
meniitae  bouia,  These  examples  might  probably  be 
reinforced  by  many  more,  if  we  had  the  'Garland*  as 
its  editor  published  it 

Amongst  the  other  Alexandrine  poets  Propertius 
was  doubtless  acquainted  with  Theocritus  3^^,^^^  ^. 
'  and  ApoUoniua  Rhodius,  Of  the  former  I  pouonim  W- 
cannot  find  any  very  numerous  imitations.  "^* 
However  i.  18.  5,  6  uude  tuos  primum  repetam,  mea 
Cynthia,  fastusl  quod  mihi  das  flendi,  Cynthia,  princi- 
pium?  seems  anexpansionof  Theocr.  2.  GStto^ci/  t6v  l/ocora 
&iK/9V(rw;  and  11.  4. 16  (6)=Theocr.  2.  90.  Hence  I  think 
1.  14.  5  satas  intendat  uertice  siluas  is  to  be  explained 
by  Theocr.  7.  135  xara  xpards  Soviovro  aiyccpot.  As 
to  ApoUonius,  I  cannot  speak  confidently.  I  have 
only  examined  his  first  book  However,  the  foUowing 
parallels  are  worth  noting.  The  love  of  Calliope  and 
Oeagrus  vv.  23,  24,  Prop.  iii.  28  (22).  35  ^  36:  268 
cTTcxcvaro  m/x^c  TratSii  Prop.  III.  8  (7).  24  candida  tam 
foedo  bracchia  fusa  uiro.  The  turn  in  1067  aird  )3Xc- 
(fidpuiv  oo^a  BaKpva  x^^av  tpaf^€  is  like  Prop.  III.  7  (6). 
50  omnia  si  dederis  oscula,  pauca  dabis.  As  pointed 
out  on  I.  20,  Propertius  had  both  Theocritus  and  Apol- 
lonius  before  him  when  he  wrote  it. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  so  leamed  a  man  aa 
Propertiua  had  only  studied  the  Alexan-  Eariier  Greek 
drines.  On  the  contrary  there  is  reason  writers. 
to  believe  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  **""^' 
works  of  Pindar,  Aeschylus,  Aristophanes,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  and  others.  £ut  I  cannot  enter  into  thc 
Bubject  of  these  obligations  now*.     There  is  one,  how- 

^  Oeagrifigura  there  recalls  Soph.  Trach.  ^>cur/ia  raCpov, 

'  I  have  already  pointed  out  some  affinities  between  Froper- 

tins  and  Pindar.    One  coincidence  between  Aeschylus  and  Pro- 

pertius  is  so  striking  and  involvea  such  a  curious  confusion  of 

ideaa,  that  I  will  aet  it  down.    Plainly  it  does  not  matter  how 
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ever,  for  whom  he  had  a  profound  veneration  and 
whose  works  he  had  deeplv  studied — the  poet  Homer. 
There  are  many,  and  these  specific,  allusions  to  the 
Iliad  and  Odjssey  in  the  poems  of  Propertius*  See 
for  example  iv.  1.  26sqq.y  11  (12).  25  sqq.  where  a 
complete  r^sum^  of  the  Odyssej  story  is  given,  and 
other  allusions  aiid  imitations;  e.g.  iv.  6  (7).  62^  iii. 
5.  22  (4.  38). 

We  now  come  to  Propertius*  own  countrymen. 
Among  the  earlier  writers,  the  only  ono 
that  he  mentions  is  Ennius,  whom  he  had  ^*  ^*^*  **"* 
evidently  read  with  appreciation.  See 
especially  iv.  2  (3).  7 — 12  where  he  hints  that  he 
would  have  taken  him  as  his  fountain-  «.  , 
head  of  inspiration  if  he  had  written  on  a 
national  subject.  There  is  not  much  direct  imitation 
of  Ennius,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  existing  frag- 
ments  are  concemed.  Their  subjects  are  of  course 
not  those  of  Properbius;  and  their  number  is  not 
large.  I  have  noted  the  foUowing  coincidences. 
puluis  fem.  (Ann.  320).  /erro  saeptus  (Trag.  375)  may 
have  suggested  Propertius'  phrase  iv.  17  (18).  25  note. 
The  curious  redundance  in  i.  4.  7  et  quascumque  tulit 
formosi  temporis  aetas  (which  also  connects  with  the 
phenomena  illustrated  on  p.  IxviL)  reminds  us  of  Ennius 
Ann.  401  postremae  longinqua  dies  confecerat  aetas^, 
In  one  passage  the  younger  poet  seems  to  have  im- 
proved  on  the  older;  Ann.  355  erubuit  ceu  lacte  (nom.) 
et  purpura  mixta,  Prop.  ii.  3.  12  utque  rosae  puro 
lacte  natant  folia.     Another  lioe  of  Ennius  Ann.  405 

■ 

hard  a  thing  one  throws  oneself  off,  if  what  one  falls  on  is 
soft.  But  Aeschylns  has,  Prom.  Y.  748,  ippt^'  iixavr^v  t9^S' 
drb  <rri}0Xou  virpas,  jc.r.X.  and  Propertius  lu.  9  (8).  13  nuno 
iaoere  e  duro  corpus  inuat,  impia,  sdxo, 

^  This  oircumlocution  seems  to  shew  that  the  Boman  had 
some  difficulty  at  first  in  grasping  the  abstraot  idea  of  time,  as 
we  might  haye  ezpeoted. 


c. 
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post  aetate  pigret  sufferre  laborem  suggests  the  true 
reading  and  interpretation  of  iv.  21.  21  quod  superest, 
sufferre,  pedes,  properate  laborem.  Oompare  Attius 
Fr.  72  ita  territa  membra  animo  aegroto  cunctarU 
mfferre  laborem,  I  do  not  find  any  coiiicidences 
between  thoughts  or  phrases  of  Propertius  and  the 
fragments  of  the  other  old  scenic  poets. 
FlatUua  and  perhaps  Terence  I  believe  he  «•**•*«. 
had  read;  and  perhaps  it  is  to  their  studj  that  we  are 
to  attribute  certain  prosaic  and  eveu  conversational 
expressions  which  later  poets  eschewed,  as  below  tlie 
dignity  of  poetry.  In  this  respect  Propertius  i^e- 
sembles  CatuUus  who  never  avoids  a  prose  word  or  ex- 
pression,  if  it  conveys  his  meaning  best ;  see  Mr  Ellis, 
Catull.  Proleg.  p.  xxii.  Such  words  Bireferire  *cozen/ 
uapvlarey  ducere  'cheat/  tut^y  comicus,  So  in  phrases 
quod  quamuis  ita  sit  iii.  9  (8).  17,  and  the  frequency 
of  coUocatious  like  hic  idem^  ille  idem  with  a  subst, 
which  are  some^vhat  cumbrous  l^xpressions  for  verse. 
Of  his  obligations  to  LucretiuB  I  will  leave  othera  to 
speak.  Thei^e  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  read  and  ad- 
mired  Catullusi  iii.  32  (26).  87,  88  haec      ^    „ 

.,  «/^        ■II*        CatuUus. 

quoque  lasciui  cantarunt  scripta  Catulli 
Lesbia  quis  ipsa  notior  est  Helena.  In  iii.  20  (17).  3, 
4  he  gives  vent  to  the  not  unambitious  boast  that  his 
poems  will  make  Cynthia  more  renowned  than  the 
mistrcsses  of  Calvu.s  and  Catulhis.  lu  his  thoughts 
^  and  their  expression  I  do  not  think  he  owes  very 
much  to  Catullus.  He  owes  something  however. 
E.g.  Catull.  45.  9  Amor  dextrani  sternuit  approba- 
tionem  =  Prop.  ii.  *  3.  24  candidus  argutum  sternuit 
omen  Amor,  Catull.  G3.  Q5  mihi  limina  tepida  =  i.  16. 
22  (already  quoted),  Catull.  68.  24  gaudia  nostra 
quae  tuus  in  uita  dulcis  alebat  amor  suggested  i.  12. 
5.  6  nec  mihi  consuetos  amplexu  nutrit  amores  Cynthia 
nec  npstra  dulcis  in  ore  sonat.  But  the  resemblances 
are  chiefly  in  the  framework  of  the  language,  so  to 
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speak.  I  notice  the  following:  (i)  a  frequent  use  of 
'potentials/  not  however  ncarly  so  frequent  as  in 
Prop.  Oat  64.  199  uos  nolite  pati  nostrum  uanescere 
luctum,  id.  101  cupiens  contra  contendere  monstrum; 
so  instOf  uolOf  cogor\  (ii)  some  fuU  expressions  which 
recall  tbe  'disjunctiveness'  of  Propertius  without  hoyr- 
ever  going  anything  like  as  far,  e.g.  Cat.  68.  99,  100 
Troia  infelice  sepultum  detinet  extremo  terra  aliena  - 
solo,  The  expression,  though  full,  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent;  for  terra  is  *the  country'  and  solo  *the  soil.' 
Contrast  the  examples  given  above.  So  mens  animi 
Cat.  65.  4  (£llis).  (iii)  In  his  use  of  the  plupeif.  Ca- 
tuUus  reminds  us  of  Propertius  without  however 
leaving  the  common  idiom  so  far  behind ;  10.  28,  64. 
158,  313.  (iv)  A  certain  oddity  about  the  use  of  in 
64.  318  prono  in  poUice  torquens,  22.  17  tam  gaudet 
in  se.  In  couclusion  I  may  notice  64.  317  insultans 
extremo  tempore  which  is  very  like  the  Propertian 
abl.  insultet  morte  mea  (1.  c  on  p.  c.)  and  ieiunus  for 
Hhirsty'  Cat.  68.  79,  Prop.  iv.  14  (15).  18. 

Propertius  was  more  affected  by  the  living  influence 
of  his  contemporaries.  Amongst  these  we 
must  mention  Virgil  first.  As  we  have 
seen,  Propertius  was  one  of  his  friends,  aud  he  shared 
the  high  estimate  of  his  genius  which  was  general  in 
Home.  The  well-known  passage  at  the  end  of  the 
second  (third)  book  is  very  instructive,  as  it  shews  us 
not  only  Propertius'  opinion  of  Virgil,  but  also  the 
curious  way  in  which  what  he  had  read  or  heard  would 
work  in  his  mind  and  take  new  and  indefinite  forms. 
The  passage  is  not  so  much  an  account  as  an  echo  of 

• 

^  It  is  uncertain  whether  some  of  the  expressions  of  desire 
do  not  arise  out  of  Gatullus*  ardent  impulsive  temperament. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Fropertius  (see  above,  p.  xlv.),  it  is  a 
qnestion  of  degree.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  fulness  of 
expression  is  partly  a  characteristio  of  early  Latin,  and  thus 
wiU  connect  in  both  cases  with  archaic  tendencies. 
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Yirgil  and,  like  an  echo,  it  is  not  always  true*.  Y. 
1.  ^Osqq.  is  another  reminiscence  of  YirgiL  There 
are  a  good  many  Yirgilian  phrases  in  Fropertiu& 
Thus  thalamo  aut  Orycia  terebintho  lY.  6  (7).  49  n., 
uentosas  addidit  alas  iii.  3.  5  n.,  i.  12.  15  felix  qui 
potuit  praesenti  flere  puellae  =  Y irg.  G.  2.  490  felix 
qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas  ^for  the  thought  of 
this  passage  cf.  lY.  4  (5).  25  sqq.).  census  induta 
nepotum  lY.  12  (13).  11  is  a  false  echo  of  Aen.  8.  fin. 
attoUens  umero  famamque  et  fata  nepotum,  ii.  2.  6 
incedit  uel  loue  digna  soror  =  Aen.  1.  46  ast  ego  quae 
diuom  incedo  regina  louisque  et  soror  et  coniunx,  Y.  8. 
55  et  quantum  femina  saeuit  =  Aen.  5.  6  furens  quid 
femina  possit  So  in  iy.  22.  19  (a  poem  which  is 
founded  on  Virg.  G.  1.  136  sqq.),  oommoda  noxae  = 
YirgiFs  accommoda  fraudi.  diuom  sator  is  a  Yirgilian 
phrase.  sanguine  siccus  has  been  quoted;  it  is  like 
yirgil's  siccas  sanguine  fauces^  the  interpretation  of 
which  it  establishes. 

Dr  Teuflfel  (Hist  of  Lat.  Lifc.  i.  p.  467  Eng.  tr.) 
has  pointed  out  scYeral  coincidences  be- 
tween  Horace  and  Fropertius ;  and  others 
will  be  found  in  the  notes.     A  striking  one  is  Hor. 
Od.2.  17.  26  laetum  theatris  ter  crepuit  sonum  =  Prop. 
lY.  9  (10).  4  manibus  faustos  ter  crepuere  sonos.     On 
theirsocial  relations  see  aboYe,  p.  xxxii.     I  belieye  our 
poet  reproduces  him,  but  reproduces  him  unconsciously. 
His  coincidences  with  TibuUua'  again  be* 
long  on  tlie  whole  to  the  class  of  reminis-  **** 

cence  rather  than  direct  imitation.  I  will  quote  a 
few.  Tibull.  1.  2.  76  cum  fletu  nox  uigiUmda  uenit  = 
Prop.  lY.  20.  22  non  habet  ultores  nox  uigilanda  deos 
(obserye  that  he  uses  it  with  much  more  pregnant 

1  I  wish  I  had  spaee  to  develope  ihia ;  but  (he  materials 
for  doing  so  are  in  everybody*s  hands. 

*  I  exclude  of  course  Books  ui.  and  iv.|  the  authors  of  whioh 
imitated  Propertius. 
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kneaning  than  Tibullus),  Tib.  1.  8.  3  conscia  fibra  deo* 
ram  =  Prop.  Y.  1.  104  aut  sibi  commissos  fibra  locuta 
deos,  and  several  from  Tibullus  1.  9  (init.).  Occa- 
sionally  TibuUus  may  help  us  to  an  emendation  of 
Propertius,  aa  in  1.  7.  55  =  Prop.  v.  11,  70. 

I  must  add  a  word  about  the  prose  writers. 
Broukhuys  long  ago  held  that  Propertius 
had  been  influenced  by  Cicwo  and,  I  be-  ^^"^^ 
lieve,  the  agreements  between  them  are  sufficient  to 
shew  that  the  poet  had  read  and  assimilated  the 
orator.  There  are  points  of  similarity  too  between 
his  style  and  that  of  Livyi  but  I  prefer  not  to  venture 
on  an  explanation. 

Amongst  the  vmitators  of  Propertius  Ovid  is  en- 
titled  to  firttt  place.  His  obligations  to  Pro- 
pertius  are  not  quite  adequately  set  forth  JSf^fJJ^^JSf* 
even  in  so  careful  and  learned  a  treafcise 
as  that  of  Dr  A.  Zingerle.  Ovid  owes  him  first  the 
conception  of  his  Heroidea  and  FastL  Tho 
first  was  suggested  by  the  epistle  of  Are- 
thusa  to  Lycotas  v.  4,  the  second  by  the  aetiological 
poems  in  the  same  book.  v.  1.  69  sacra  diesque  canam 
et  cognomina  prisca  locorum  is  a  perfect  description  of 
the  Fasti.  Secondly,  his  mind  was  thoroughly  satu- 
rated  with  the  poems  of  Propertius ;  and  Propertian 
turns  and  phrases  are  continually  coming  to  the  sur- 
face.  I  will  give  one  instance  to  distinguish  this 
-kind  of  coincidence  from  the  next  one.  Am.  1.  1. 
12  Aoniam  Marte  mouente  lyram  seems  an  obvious 
phrase  enough ;  and  yet  Aoniam  lyram  is  from  Prop.' 
I.  2.  28,  and  Marte  mouenie  is  an  echo  of  Prop.  iv.  22. 
32  exitium  nato  matre  mouente  suo.  Lastly  he  has 
a  large  number  of  direct  and  conscious  plagiarisms. 
For  there  is  no  other  word  for  imitations  like  this, 
Ov.  P.  2.  3.  39  mitius  est  lasso  digitum  supponere 
mento  =  Prop.  iv.  7  (8).  69  uos  decuit  lasso  supponere 
bracchia  mento.     It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances, 
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many  of  whicli  may  be  found  in  the  notes  and  more 
in  Zingerle's  coUection,  p.  109  sqq. 

Propertius  was  very  widely  read  in  the  literary 
circles  of  Rome  for  many  ceuturies,  and 
the  writings  of  almost  aU  the  poets  who  ^ 
succeeded  him  bear  traces  of  his  influence.  The  influ- 
/  ence  which  he  had  on  Juverud  has  been  already  {lointed 
•  out  by  Mr  Falmer.  Martial  too  quotes  from  him  and 
imitates  him  sometimes.  Statiua  had  read  him  very 
oarefuUy.  He  often  follows  him  very  closely  iu  points 
of  phraseology;  e.g.  in  rare  words  like  undiaonua, 
insinuare  in  a  ]iteral  sense.  His  very  mention  of 
him  shews  how  well  he  knew  him,  Silv.  1.  2.  253  hunc 
ipse  choro  plaudente  Philetas  Callimachusque  senex 
FVn&roque  Propertius  antro  ambissent  laudare  diem. 
It  shews  too  that  the  Eomans  felt  his  use  of  antrum 
to  be  strange.  Manilius  and  probably  Lucanf  Vale- 
riua  Flaccua  and  Silivs  Italicus  all  had  read  him. 
The  author  of  the  poem  on  Aetna  imitates  him  *.  So 
too  does  Claudian.  Ausoniua  founds  a  whole  poem  (the 
Roaae  idyll)  on  a  couplet  of  his  v.  5.  61,  62.  Some 
of  the  proee  writers  too  seem  to  have  studied  him, 
notably  Seneca',  and  later  Appuldus,  '  The  latest 
ancient  writer  whom  we  can  make  sure  was  acquaint- 
ed  with  him  was  the  Greek  epigrammatist  'FatUlus 
SilentiariuSf  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Justinian  I.  On 
liis  imitations  of  Propei^tius  see  Hertzb.  p.  230.  But 
there  is  a  mucli  later  writer  who  may  have  had  Pro- 
pertius  before  him,  as  he  certainly  had  many  other  an- 
cient  authors,  Nicetaa  Eugenianv^^  a  Greek  romancer  iu 
the  iambic  verse  of  the  time,  who  probably  lived  about 

^  One  passage  is  yery  striking,  Prop.  iy.  4  (5).  25  8qq.= 
Aetna  219  sqq.  Not  only  is  the  subject,  the  study  of  pbysical 
philosopby,  the  same,  and  worked  out  on  the  same  lines,  but 
the  indicative  and  subjunctive  in  oratio  obliqua  altemate  in  a 
precisely  similar  way. 

'  The  tragediea  also  contain  several  imitations. 
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the  12th  centuiy  A.D.-  I  think  attention  should  be 
directed  to  him  as  he  certainly  has  Bome  very  obvious 
imitations  of  Euripides,  Theocritus,  &o.,  which  may  be 
of  importance  in  determining  the  text  of  those  authors'. 

Then  for  some  centuries  Propertius  disappeared 
from  the  world.     The  delupce  of  barbarism  ,^  ^ 
which  swept  over  the  civilized  world  sub- 
merged  his  works  like  those  of  so  many  of  the  ancients. 
We  do  not  hear  anything  of  him  till  we 
get  to  Petrarchf  who,  without  doubt,  had 
seen  or  possessed  a  copy,  as  he  both  mentions'  and 
imitates°  Propertius.    JJarUe  probably  knew  his  works ; 
at  any  rate  the  coincidence  in  the  note  on  iv.  2  (3).  22 
is  very  striking.     But  Dante  would  have  little  sym- 
pathy  with  Propertius.    Tasao  and  Arioato  also  imitated 
him;  e.g.  Jerusalem  Delivered  Canto  6  Stanzas  104, 
105  =  Prop.  V.    4.    31 — 34,   and  exx.   in  the  notes. 
Henceforward  Propertius  may  be  said  to  have  regained 
a  place  among  classical  poets;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
pursue  his  literary  influence  further,  now  that  it  no 
longer  bears  upon  the  history  of  his  text. 

But  I  may  ask  leave  to  quote  from  the  Introduc- 
tion  to  Jacob  and  Binder's  German  trans- 
lation  a  sentence  upon  Propertius  from  ^^^^^ 
the  great  critic-poet  of  Germany  which  may  be  set 
against  the  comparative  neglect  of  him  in  England. 
Tiie  following  is  the  entry  in  GoetJie^a  diary  for  Nov. 
28,  1798.  «The  Elegies  of  Propertius,  of  which  I 
have  read  the  greater  part  in  Knebers  translation, 

^  The  following  are  the  passages  I  have  noted  in  which  he 
may  have  had  Propertius  before  him  (I  quote  from  Boisso- 
nade'8  edition)  i.  148,  273;  ii.  127  sqq.,  326;  m.  10,  12,  46,  184, 
236,  261;  iv.  366,  413;  v.  136;  vi.  349,  369  sqq.,  437,  476; 
VIII.  231. 

*  On  the  triumph  of  Love  *  L*  un  era  Ovidio  e  1*  altr*  era 
Gatullo,  L'  altro  Properzio  che  d*  amor  cantaro  Fervidamente ; 
e  r  altr'  era  TibuUo.* 

*  £.g.  as  in  Sonn.  220=Prop.  ii.  6.  13,  14. 
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have  produced  an  agitation  (ErschtttteruDg)  in  my 
nature,  such  as  works  of  this  kind  are  wont  to  cause : 
a  desire  to  produce  something  similar  which  I  must 
evade,  as  at  present  I  have  quite  other  things  in 
view." 


Fasti  Propertiani. 


B.C. 

66.  Birth  of  Qallus. 

57.  Birth  of  Tibullus. 

50.  Birth  of  Propertius. 

43.  Birth  of  Ovid. 

42.  Fropertiiis  loses  his  paternal  estate. 

34.  Assumes  toga  uirUia, 

28.  Becomes  acquainted  with  Cynthia  (Hostia). 

25.  First  book  published. 

23.  Rupture  with  Cynthia. 

After  23.     Fublication  of  second  and  third  books  (ii. 

III.  IV.). 

18.     Leges  luliae.    Marriage  of  Propertius.    Previous 

death  of  Cynthia. 
16.     Poem  celebrating  performance  of  Ivdi  quinquen- 

nale3,  v  (iv).  6.     ^ 

Before  A.  D.  2.     Death  of  Fropertius. 

After  A.D.  2.        Fosthumous  publication  of  laat  book. 

%*    It  must  be  remembered  that  sevcral  of  tho 
above  dates  are  purely  conjecturaL 
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His   Love. 

CrNTniA  prima  suis  misenim  me  cepit  ocellis 

contactum  nullis  ante  cupidinibus. 
tum  mihi  constantis  deiecit  lumina  fastus 

et  caput  impositis  pressit  Amor  pedibus, 
donec  me  docuit  castas  odisse  puellas  5 

improbus  et  nullo  uiuere  consilio. 
et  mihi  iam  toto  furor  hic  non  deficit  anno, 

cum  tamen  aduersos  cogor  habere  deos. 
Milanion  nullos  fugiendo,  Tulle,  labores 

saeuitiam  durae  contudit  lasidos.  10 

nam  modo  Fartheniis  amens  errabat.in  antris, 

ibat  ct  hirsutas  ille  uidere  feras; 
ille  etiam  Hylaei  percussus  uolnere  rami 

saucius  Arcadiis  rupibus  ingemuit. 
ergo  uelocem  potuit  domuisse  puellam;  15 

tantum  in  amore  preces  et  bene  facta  ualent. 
in  me  tardus  Amor  non  ullas  cogitat  artes 

nec  meminit  notas,  ut  prius,  ire  uias. 

p.  P.  1 
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at  uos,  deductae  quibus  est  fallacia  lunae 

et  labor  in  magicis  sacra  piare  focis,  20 

cn  agedum  dominae  mentem  conuertite  nostrae 

et  facite  illa  meo  palleat  ore  magis. 
tunc  ego  crediderim  uobis  et  sidera  et  amnes 

posse  Cytinaeis  ducere  carminibus. 
et  uos  qui  sero  lapsum  reuocatis,  amici,  25 

quaerite  non  sani  pectoris  auxilia. 
fortiter  et  ferrum  saeuos  patiemur  et  ignes, 

sit  modo  libertas  quae  uelit  ira  ]oqui.  ^ 

'ferte  per  extremas  gentes  et  ferte  per  undas, 

qua  non  ulla  meum  femina  norit  iter.  30 

uos  remanete  quibus  facili  deus  adnuit  aure, 

sitis^et  in  tuto  semper  amore  pares. 
in  me  nostra  Yenus  uoces  exercet  amaras, 

et  nullo  uacuus  tempore  defit  amor. 
hoc,  moneo,  uitate  malum  :  sua  quemque  moretur    35 

cura,  neque  adsueto  mutet  amore  locum. 
quod  si  quis  monitis  tardas  aduerterit  aures, 

heu !  referet  quanto  uerba  dolore  mea. 

83  noctes. 


I.  .  ii 
Beauty   unadorned. 

Quid  iuuat  ornato  procedere,  uita,  capillo 
et  tenues  Coa  ueste  mouere  sinusl 

aut  quid  Orontea  crines  perfundere  murra 
teque  peregrinis  uendere  muneribuS| 
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naturaeque  decus  mercato  perdere  cultu  5 

nec  sinere  in  propriis  membra  nitere  bonisl 
crede  mihi,  non  ulla  tuaest  medicina  figurae: 

nudus  Amor  formae  non  amat  artificem. 
aspice  quos  summittat  humus  formosa  colores, 

ut  ueniant  hederae  sponte  sua  melius,  10 

surgat  et  in  solis  formosius  arbutus  antris, 

et  sciat  indociles  currere  lympha  uias. 
litora  natiuis  praelucent  picta  lapillis 

et  uolucres  nulla  dulcius  arte  canunt. 
110  n  sic  Lcucippis  succendit  Castora  Phoebe,  15 

Follucem  cultu  non  Hilaira  soror, 
non,  Idae  et  cupido  quondam  discordia  Phoebo, 

Eueni  patriis  filia  litoribus, 
nec  Phrygium  falso  traxit  candore  maritum 

auecta  extemis  Hippodamia  rotis;  20 

sed  facies  aderat  nullis  obnoxia  gemmiSy 

qualis  Apelleis  est  color  in  tabulis. 
uon  illis  studium  uolgo  conquirere  amantes: 

illis  ampla  satis  forma  pudicitia. 
non  ego  nunc  uereor,  ne  sim  tibi  uilior  istis.         25 

uni  si  qua  placet,  culta  puella  sat  est; 
cum  tibi  praesertim  Phoebus  sua  carmina  donet 

Aoniamque  libens  Calliopea  lyram, 
unica  nec  desit  iucundis  gratia  uerbis, 

omnia  quaeque  Yenus  quaeque  Minerua  probat.    30 
his  tu  semper  eris  nostrae  gratissima  uitae, 

taedia  dum  miserae  sint  tibi  luxuriae. 


10  et,  11  felieiui. 


1—2 
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The  woes  of  love.    A  warning  voice. 

.  Inuide,  tu  tandem  uoces  compesce  molestas 

et  sine  nos  cursu  quo  sumus  ire  pares. 
quid  tibi  uis,  insane?  meos  sentire  furores? 

infelix^  properas  ultima  nosse  mala 
et  miser  ignotos  uestigia  ferre  per  ignes  5 

et  bibere  e  tota  toxica  Thessalia. 
non  est  illa  uagis  similis  oonlata  puellis; 

molliter  irasci  non  solet  illa  tibi 
quod  si  forte  tuis  non  est  contraria  uotis, 

at  tibi  curarum  milia  quanta  dabit!  10 

non  tibi  iam  somno%  non  illa  relinquet  ocellos; 

illa  ferps  animis  alligat  una  uiros. 
a!  mea  contemptus  quotiens  ad  limina  currcs, 

cum  tibi  singultu  fortia  uerba  cadent, 
et  tremulus  maestis  orietur  fletibus  horror,  15 

et  timor  informem  ducet  in  ore  notam, 
et  quaecumque  uoles  fugient  tibi  uerba  querenti, 

nec  poteris  qui  sis  aut  ubi  nosse  miser. 
tum  graue  seruitium  nosfcrae .  cogere  puellae 

discere  et  exclusum  quid  sit  abire  domum;         20 
nec  iam  pallorem  totiens  mirabere  nostrum, 

aut  cur  sim  toto  corpore  nullus  ego. 
nec  tibi  nobilitas  poterit  succurrere  amanti: 

nescit  Amor  priscis  cedere  imaginibus. 
quod  si  parua  tuae  dederis  uestigia  culpae,  25 

quam  cito  de  tanto  nomine  rumor  eris ! 
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non  ego  tum  potero  solacia  ferre  roganti, 
cum  milii  nulla  mei  sit  medicina  mali, 

sed  pariter  miseri  socio  cogemur  amore 

alter  in  alterius  mutua.flere  sinu.  33 

quare  quid  possit  mea  Ojrnthia  desine,  Galle, 
quaerere :  non  inpuno  illa  rogata  uenit. 


Cyiithia's  voyage. 

Tune  igitur  demens,  nec  te  mea  cura  moraturl 

an  tibi  sum  gelida  uilior  Illyriaf 
et  tibi  iam  tanti  quicumquest  iste  uidetur, 

ut  sine  me  uento  quolibet  ire  uelis  t 
tuno  audire  potes  uesani  murmura  ponti  5 

fortis  et  in  dura  naue  iacere  potes? 
tu  pedibus  teneris  positas  fulcire  pruinas, 

tu  potes  insolitas,  Cjnthia,  ferre  niuesl 
o  utinam  hibernae  duplicentur  tempora  brumae, 

et  sit  iners  tardis  nauita  Yergiliis;  10 

nec  tibi  Tyrrhena  soluatur  funis  harena, 

neue  inimica  meas  eleuet  aura  preces, 
et  me  defixum  uacua  patiatur  in  ora  (15) 

crudelem  infesta  saepe  uocare  manu.  (16) 

atque  ego  non.uideam  tales  subsidere  uentos,      (13) 

cum  tibi  prouectas  auferet  unda  rates;  (14) 

sed  quocumque  modo  de  me,  periura,  mereris,       17 

sit  Galatea  tuae  non  aliena  uiaey 
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nt  te  felid  pnignecta  CwaMHHi 


Bam  me  non  «Oae  poteiDit 
quin  ^o^  nitay  tao  Hmme 


'dicitey.  qiio  porta  danaa  pniella  laeestt' 
ei  dicam  'lioet  Antaiicis  fnivfliiiat  in  ona^  25 

et  licet  H jUeiay  iDa  fotim  meeat.' 

19  vtert^  23  mtnu  SS  Jlraciis. 


Cynthia^s  yoyage  abandoned. 

Hie  ent!  bic  immta  manet!  rnmpantiir  iniqoi! 

nicimiu:  adaidna»  non  tolit  illa  precca 
ialsa  licet  cnpidos  deponat  gandia  linor: 

dcstitit  ire  nonaa  Cjnthia  nostra  nias.  30 

illi  cams  ego  et  per  me  carissima  Roma 

dicitnr,  et  sine  me  dnlcia  r^[na  negat 
illa  nel  angosto  mecnm  reqniescere  lecto 

et  qaocamqne  modo  malnit  esse  mea, 
qnam  sibi  dotatae  r^nnm  netns  Hippodamiae,      35 
'  et  qoas  Elis  opes  ante  pararat  eqnis. 
qnamoia  magna  daret,  qnamnis  maiora  datams, 

non  tamen  illa  meos  fugit  anara  sinna 
kanc  ^o  non  anro,  non  Indis  flectere  condus, 

sed  potai  blandi  carminis  obseqoio.  40 

snnt  igitnr  Mosae,  neqne  amanti  tardns  Apollo, 

qnis  ^o  fretas  amo:  Cjnthia  rara  meast. 
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nunc  mihl  summa  licet  contingere  sidera  plantis: 
siue  dies  seu  nox  uenerit,  illa  meast. 

nec  mihi  riualis  certos  subducit  amores:  45 

ista  meam  norit  gloria  canitiem. 


L    ix 

The  prophecy  fulfilled. 

Dicebam  tibi  uenturos,  irrisor,  amores 

nec  tibi  perpetuo  libera  uerba  fore:' 
ecce  iaces  supplexque  uenis  ad  iura  puellae, 

et  tibi  nunc  quouis  imperat  empta  modo. 
non  me  Ohaoniao  uincant  in  amore  columbae  5 

dicere  quos  iuuenes  quaeque  puella  domet. 
me  dolor  et  lacrimae  merito  fecere  peritum: 

atque  utinam  posito  dicar  amore  rudisl 
quid  tibi  nunc  misero  prodest  graue  dicere  carmen 

aut  Amphioniae  moenia  flere  lyrae?  10 

plus  in  amore  ualet  Mimnermi  uersus  Homero: 

carmina  mansuetus  lenia  quaerit  Amor. 
i  quaeso  et  tristes  istos  compone  libellos, 

et  cane  quod  quaeuis  nosse  puella  uelit. 
quid  si  non  esset  facilis  tibi  copial  nunc  tu  15 

insanus  medio  flumine  quaeris  aquam. 
necdum  etiam  palles  uero  nec  tangeris  igni: 

haec  est  uenturi  prima  fauilla  mali. 
tum  magis  Armenias  cupies  accedere  tigres 

et  magis  infernae  uincula  uosse  rotae,  20 
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qoam  paeti  totaens  aiciim  aentire  mediillis 

et  mhil  inlae  poflBe  n^ue  inae. 
nnlliis  Amor  cpiqoam  fiiciles  i»  praidHiit  alaa^ 

itt  noii  altenia  preaseiit  ille  maniL 
nec  te  decipiat  qnod  ait  aatis  illa  paimta:  25 

acriaa  illa  snbit^  Pontice,  si  qoa  toast; 
qnippe  nbi  non  liceat  nacooB  aedooere  oceUos, 

nec  nigilare  alio  nomine  oedat  Amor, 
qoi  non  ante  patet  donec  manos  attigit  ossa. 

qoisqois  es^  adsidoas  a!  foge  blanditias.  30 

illis  et  silices  possont  et  cedere  qoercos; 
•  nedom  to  par  sis,  spiritos  iste  leois.  •    <    ; 

qoare,  si  podor  est,  qoam  primom  errata  fatere: 

dicere  qoo  pereas  saepe  in  amore  leoat. 

33  po$tU, 


Tlie  door's  coinplaint. 

Qiiae  fueram  magnis  olim  pate&cta  triompliis, 

ianoa  Tarpeiae  nota  pudicitiaey 
cuios  inaurati  celebrarunt  limina  cnrrus, 

captorum  lacrimis  omida  supplicibns, 
iiunc  ego,  nocturnis  potorum  saucia  lixis,  5 

pulsata  indignis  saepe  queror  manibus; 
ct  mihi  non  desunt  turpes  pendere  corollae 

semper  et  exclusis  signa  iacere  facea. 
iiec  possum  infiskmis  dominae  defendere  noctes 

nobilis  obscenis  tradita  carminibus.  10 
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noc  tamen  illa  suae  reuocatur  parcere  famae, 

tiirpior  et  saecli  uiuere  luxuria. 
has  inter  grauius  cogor  deflere  querelas, 

supplicis  a  longis  tristior  excubiis. 
ille  meos  numquam  patitur  requiescere  postes,        15 

arguta  referens  carmina  blanditia: 
'ianua  uel  domina  penitus  crudelior  ipsa, 

quid  mihi  tam  duris  clausa  taces  foribus? 
cur  numquam  reserata  meos  admittis  amores, 

nescia  furbiuas  reddere  mota  preces?  20 

nullane  finis  erit  nostro  concessa  dolori, 

tristis  et  in  tepido  limine  somnus  erit? 
me  mediae  noctes,  me  sidera  prona  iacenteniy 

frigidaque  Eoo  me  dolet  aura  gelu: 
tu  sola  humanos  numquam  miserata  dolores  25 

respondes  tacitis  mutiia  cardinibus. 
o  utinam  traiecta  caua  mea  uocula  rima 

percussas  dominae  uertat  in  auriculas ! 
sit  licet  et  saxo  patientior  illa  Sicano, 

sit  licet  et  ferro  durior  et  chalybe,  30 

non  tamen  illa  suos  poterit  compescero  ocellos, 

surget  et  inuitis  spiritus  in  lacrimis. 
nunc  iacet  alterius  felici  nixa  lacerto: 

at  mea  nocturno  uerba  cadunt  Zephyro. 
sed  tu  sola  mei,  tu  maxima  causa  doloris,  35 

uicta  meis  numquam,  ianua^  muneribus. 
te  non  ulla  meae  laesit  petulantia  linguae, 

quae  solet  irato  dicere  turba  ioco, 
ut  me  tam  longa  raucum  patiare  querela 

sollicitas  triuio  peruigilare  moras.  40 
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at  tibi  saepe  nouo  deduxi  carmina  iiersu, 

osculaque  inpressis  nixa  dedi  gradibus. 
ante  tuos  quotiens  uerti  me,  perfida,  postes, 

debitaque  occultis  uota  tuli  manibus!' 
baeo  ille  et  si  quae  miseri  nouistis  amantes,  45 

et  matutinis  obstrepit  alitibus. 
sic  ego  nunc  dominae  uitiis  et  semper  amantis 

fletibus  aetema  differor  inuidia. 

18  grauibtu,..quereli8»  88  tectat 


Hylas.     A  warning. 

Hoc  pro  contiiiuo  te,  Galle,  monemus  amore: 

id  tibi  ne  uacuo  defluat  ex  animo, 
'saepe  inprudenti  fortuna  occurrit  amanti 

crudelis  Minuis  dixerit  Ascaniu& 
est  tibi  non  infra  speciem,  non  nomine  dispar         5 

Thiodamanteo  proximus  ardor  Hylae. 
huic  tu,  siue  leges  umbrosae  flumina  Silae, 

siue  Aniena  tuos  tinxerit  unda  pedes^ 
siue  Gigantea  spatiabere  litoris  ora, 

siue  ubicumque  uago  fluminis  hospitio,  10 

Nympharum  semper  cupidas  defende  rajjinas : 

non  minor  Ausoniis  est  amor  Adryasin : 
ne  tibi  sit — durum — montes  et  frigida  saxa, 

Galle,  neque  expertos  semper  adire  lacus; 
quae  miser  ignotis  error  perpessus  in  oris  15 

Herculis  indomito  fleuerat  Ascanio. 
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nomque  ferunt  olim  Pagasae  naualibus  Argon 

egressam  longe  Fhasidos  isse  uiam, 
et  iam  praeteiitis  labentem  Atbamantidos  undis 

Mysorum  scopulis  adplicuisse  ratem.  20 

hic  manus  heroum,  placidis  ut  constitit  oris, 

mollia  composita  litora  fronde  tegit: 
at  comes  inuicti  iuuenis  processerat  ultra 

raram  sepositi  quaerere  fontis  aquam. 
hunc  duo  sectati  fratres,  Aquilonia  proles,  25 

hunc  super  et  Zetes  hunc  super  et  Calais, 
oscula  suspensis  instabant  carpere  palmisy 

oscula  et  altema  ferre  supina  fuga. 
ille  sub  extrema  pendens  secluditur  ala 

et  uolucres  ramo  submouet  insidias.  30 

iam  Pandioniae  cessit  genus  Orithyiae: 

a !  dolor,  ibat  Hylas,  ibat  Hamadryasin. 
hic  erat  Arganthi  Pege  sub  uertice  montis, 

grata  domus  Njmphis  umida  Thyniasin; 
quam  supra  nullae  pendebant  debita  curae  35 

roscida  desertis  poma  sub  arboribus, 
et  circum  irriguo  surgebant  lilia  prato 

candida  purpureis  mixta  papaueribus : 
quae  modo  decerpens  tenero  pueriliter  ungui 

proposito  florem  praetulit  ofBcio,  40 

et  modo  formosis  incumbens  nescius  undis 

errorem  blandis  tardat  imaginibus. . 
tandem  haurire  parat  demissis  flumina  palmis 

innixus  dextro  plena  ^trahens  umero. 
cuius  ut  accensae  Dryades  candore  puellae  45 

miratae  solitos  destituere  choros, 
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prolapsum  leuiter  f adli  traxere  liquore : 
tuxn  sonitum  rapto  corpore  fecit  Hylaa. 

cui  procul  Alcides  iterat  responsa:  sed  illi 

nomen  ab  extremis  fontibus  aura  refert.  50 

his,  o  Galle,  tuos  monitus  seruabis  amores, 
formosum  Nympbis  credere  tutus  Hylam. 

52  ttinit. 

L    xxi 

The  dying  words  of  Qallus. 

Tu  qui  consortem  properas  euadere  casum, 

miles,  ab  Etruscis  saucius  aggeribus, 
qui  nostro  gemitu  turgentia  lumina  torques, 

pars  ego  sum  uestrae  proxima  militiae. 
sic  te  seruato  ut  possint  gaudere  parentes,  5 

nec  soror  acta  tuis  sentiat  e  lacrimis : 
Gallum  per  medios  ereptum  Caesaris  enses 

efifugere  ignotas  non  potuisse  manus : 
ct  quicumque  super  dispersa  inuenerit  ossa 

montibus  Etruscis,  haec  sciat  esse  mea.  10 

9  qwucuTnque, 

I.     xxii 
The  Poefs  birthplace. 

Qualis  et  unde  genus,  qui  sint  mihi,  Tulle,  Penates, 

quaeris  pro  nostra  semper  amicitia. 
si  Perusina  tibi  patriae  sunt  nota  sepulcra, 

Italiae  duris  funera  temporibus, 
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cum  Bomana  saos  egit  discordia  ciues,  5 

(sit  mihi  praecipue,  puluis  Etrusca,  dolor, 

tu  proiecta  mei  perpessa'8  membra  propinqui, 
tu  nullo  miseri  contegis  ossa  solo) 

proxima  supposito  contingens  Ymbria  campo 

me  geuuit  terris  fertilis  uberibus.  10 


Bemonstrance. 

Hoc  uerumst,  tota  te  ferri,  Ojmthia,  Boma 

et  non  ignota  uiuere  nequitia) 
liaec  merui  sperare  1  dabis  mihi,  perfida,  poenas : 

et  nobis  Aquilo,  Ojnthia,  uentus  erit. 
inueniam  tamen  e  multis  fallacibus  unam,  5 

quae  fieri  nostro  carmine  nota  uelit, 
nec  mihi  tam  duris  insultet  moribus  et  te 

uellicet :  heu  I  serp  flebis  amata  diu. 
nunc  est  ira  recens,  nuno  est  discedere  tempus: 

si  dol6r  afuerit,  orede,  redibit  amor.  10 

non  ita  Oarpathiae  uariant  Aquilonibus  undae 

nec  dubio  nubes  uertitur  atra  Noto, 
quam  facile  irati  uerbo  mutantur  amantes : 

dum  licet,  iniusto  subtrahe  colla  iugo. 
neo  tu  non  aliquid  sed  prima  nocte  dolebis:  15 

omne  in  amore  malum,  si  patiare,  leuest. 
at  tu  per  dominae  lunonis  dulcia  iura 

parce  tuis  animis,  uita,  nocere  tibi. 
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non  Bolum  taaros  ferit  uncis  comibas  hostem; 

ueram  etiam  instanti  laesa  repugnat  ouia.  20 

nec  tibi  periuro  scindam  de  corpore  uestes, 

nec  mea  praedusas  firegerit  ira  fores, 
nec  tibi  conexos  iratus  carpere  crines 

nec  duris  ausim  laedere  pollicibus: 
rusticus  haec  aliquis  tam  turpia  proelia  quaerat,    25 

cuius  non  bederae  circumiere  caput 
scribam  igitur  quod  non  umquam  tua  deleat  aetas, 

'Cjnthia  forma  potens,  Ojnthia  uerba  leuia.* 
crede  mihi,  quamuis  contemnas  murmura  famae, 

hic  tibi  palloriy  Cynthia,  uersua  erit.  30 

4t  aUquo. 

The   cruel   law. 

Gauisast  certe  sublatam  Cjrnthia  legem, 

qua  quondam  edicta  flemus  utei*que  diu, 
ni  nos  diuideret     quamuis  diducere  amantes 

non  queat  inuitos  luppiter  ipse  duos. 
at  magnus  Caesar.     sed  magnus  Caesar  in  armis  :       5 

deuictae  gentes  nil  in  amore  ualent. 
nam  citius  paterer  caput  hoc  discedere  collo, 

quam  possem  nuptae  perdere  more  faces, 
aut  ego  transirem  tua  limina  clausa  maritus, 

respiciens  udis  prodita  himinibus.  10 

a!  mea  tum  qualis  caneret  tibi,  Cjnthia,  somnos 

tibia,  funesta  tristior  illa  tuba. 
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unde  mLbi  patriis  natos  praebere  tiiumphisl 

nullus  de  nostro  sanguine  miles  eriti 
quod  si  uera  meae  comitarent  castra  puellae,  15 

non  mihi  sat  magnus  Castoris  iret  equus. 
hinc  etenim  tantum  meruit  mea  gloria  nomen, 

gloria  ad  hibemos  lata  Borysthenidas. 
tu  mihi  sola  places:  placeam  tibi,  Cynthia,  solus: 

hic  erit  et  patrio  sanguine  pluris  amor.  20 

8  amore,  20  nomine. 
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Excelsior. 

Sed  tempus  lustrare  aliis  Helicona  choreis, 

et  campum  Haemonio  iam  dare  tempus  equo. 
iam  libet  et  forfces  memorare  ad  proelia  turmas 

et  Komana  mei  dicere  castra  ducis. 
quod  si  deBciant  uires,  audacia  certe  5 

laus  erit :  in  magnis  et  uoluisse  sat  est. 
aetas  prima  canat  Yeneres,  extrema  tumultus: 

bella  canam,  quando  scripta  puella  meast. 
nunc  uolo  subducto  grauior  procedere  uoltu; 

nunc  aliam  citharam  me  mea  Musa  docet.  10 

surge,  anima,  ex  humili  iam  carmine;  sumite  uires, 

Fierides;  magni  nunc  erit  oris  opus. 
iam  negat  Euphrates  equitem  post  terga  tueri 

Parthorum  et  Crassos  se  tenuisse  dolet: 
India  quin,  Auguste,  tuo  dat  colla  triumpho,         15 

et  domus  intactae  te  tremit  Arabiae: 
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et  si  qua  exfcremis  tellus  se  subtraliit  oiis, 

sentiet  illa  tuas  postmodo  capta  manus. 
liaeo  ego  castra  sequar:  uates  tua  castra  canendo 

magnus  ero:  seruent  hunc  niihi  fata  diem!         20 
ut  caput  in  magnis  ubi  non  est  tangere  signis, 

ponitur  bic  imos  ante  corona  pedes, 
sic  nos  nunc,  inopes  laudis  conscendere  carmen, 

pauperibus  sacris  uilia  tura  damus.  24 

nondum  etiam  Ascraeos  norunt  mea  carmina  fontes, 

8cd  modo  Fermessi  flumine  lauit  Amor. 

25  eteninu 

III.    ii 
The  Poefs  threat. 

Scribant  de  te  alii  uel  sis  ignota  licebit: 
laudet  qui  sterili  semina  ponit  humo. 

omnia,  crede  mihi,  tecum  uno  munera  lecto 
auferet>extremi  funeris  atra  dies : 

et  tua  transibit  contemnens  ossa  uiator,  5 

nec  dicet  '  cinis  hic  docta  puella  fuit.' 

III.    iii 

The    God  of  Love. 

Quicumque  ille  fuit  puerum  qui  pinxit  Amorem, 
nonne  putas  miras  hunc  habuisse  manus? 

hic  primum  uidit  sine  sensu  uiuere  amantes 
et  leuibus  curis  magna  perire  bona. 
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idcm  non  frustra  uentosas  addidit  alai^  5 

fecit  et  humano  corde  uolare  deum; 
Bcilicet  altema  quoniam  iactamur  in  unda, 

nostraque  non  ullis  permanet  aura  locis. 
et  merito  hamatis  manus  est  armata  sagittis, 

et  pharetra  ex  umero  Gnosia  utroque  iacet;       10 
ante  ferit  quoniam,  tuti  quam  cemimus  hostem, 

nec  quisquam  ex  illo  uolnere  sanus  abit. 
in  me  tela  manent  manet  et  puerilis  imago: 

sed  certe  pennas  perdidit  ille  suas ; 
euolat  heu !  nostro  quoniam  de  pectore  nusquam    15 

adsiduusque  meo  sanguine  bella  gerit. 
quid  tibi  iucundumst  siccis  habitare  medullis? 

si  pudor  est,  alio  traice  tela  tua. 
intactos  isto  satius  temptare  ueneno : 

non  ego  sed  tenuis  uapulat  umbra  mea.  20 

quam  si  perdideris,  quis  erit  qui  talia  cantet, 

(haec  mea  Musa  leuis  gloria  magna  tuast), 
qui  caput  et  digitos  et  lumina  nigra  puellae 

et  canat  ut  soleant  molliter  ire  pedes? 

^-       '         ■ 
III.    V 

The  last  rites. 

Quandocumque  igitur  nostros  mors  claudet  ocelloSi 

accipe  quae  serues  funeris  acta  meL 
nec  mea  tuuc  longa  spatietur  imaginjd  pompa^ 

nec  tuba  sit  fati  uana  querela  mei, 

p.  p.  2 
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nec  mibi  tunc  fulcro  steroatur  lectus  ebumo,  5 

neo  sit  in  Attalico  mors  mea  nixa  toro. 
desit  odoriferis  ordo  mihi  lancibusj  adsint 

plebei  paruae  funeris  exequiae. 
sat  mea  sat  magnast  si  tres  sint  pompa  libelli, 

quos  ego  Persepbonae  maxima  dona  feram.         10 
tu  uero  nudum  pectus  lacerata  sequeris, 

nec  fueris  nomen  laasa  uocare  meum, 
osGulaque  in  gelidis  pones  suprema  labellis, 

cum  dabitur  Syrio  munere  plenus  onyx. 
deiude,  ubi  suppositus  cinerem  me  fecerit  ardor,     15 

accipiat  Manes  paruola  testa  meos, 
et  sit  in  exiguo  laurus  super  addita  busto, 

quae  tegat  extincti  funeris  umbra  locum, 
et  duo  sint  uersus,  'qui  nunc  iacet  borrida  puluis, 

unius  bic  quondam  scruos  araoris  erat/  20 

nec  minus  baec  nostri  notescet  fama  sepulcri, 

quam  fuerant  Fhthii  busta  cruenta  uirL 
tu  quoque,  si  quando  uenies  ad  fata,  (memento 

hoc  iter),  ad  lapides  cana  ueni  memores. 
interea  caue  sis  nos  aspernata  sepultos :  25 

nonnihil  ad  ueinim  conscia  terra  sapit. 
atque  utinam  primis  animam  me  ponere  cunis 

iussisset  quaeuis  de  tribus  una  sorov ! 
nam  quo  tam  dubiae  seruetur  spiritus  horae? 

Nestoris  est  uisus  post  tria  saecla  cinis :  30 

cui  si  longaeuae  minuisset  fata  senectae 

Gallicus  Iliacis  miles  in  aggeribus, 
non  aut  Antilochi  uidisset  corpus  humari, 

diceret  aut  'o  mors,  cur  mihi  sera  uenisf 
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tu  tamen  amisso  non  numqnam  flebis  amico:         35 

fas  est  praeteritos  semper  amare  uiros. 
testis,  cui  niueum  quondam  percussit  Adonem 

uenantem  Idalio  uertice  durus  aper : 
illis  formosum  iacuisse  paludibus,  illuc 

diceris  effusa  tu,  Yenus,  isse  com&.  40 

sed  frustra  mutos  reuocabis,  Ojnthia»  Manes : 

nam  mea  quid  poterunt  ossa  minuta  loqui? 

111.  IV.  17—56.  Paley.  87  qui. 

III.     xxi 
A   dream. 

Yidi  te  in  somnis  fracta,  mea  uita,  carina 

lonio  lassas  ducere  rore  manus, 
et  quaecumque  in  me  fueras  mentita  faterii 

nec  iam  umore  graues  tollere  posse  comas, 
qualem  purpureis  agitatam  fluctibus  Hellen,  5 

aurea  quam  molli  tergore  uexit  ouis. 
quam  timui  ne  forte  tuum  mare  nomen  haberet 

atque  tua  labens  nauita  fleret  aqua! 
quae  tum  ego  Neptuno,  quae  tum  cum  Castore  fiutri, 

quaeque  tibi  excepi|  iam  dea  Leucothoel  10 

at  tu,  uix  primas  extoUens  gurgite  palmas, 

saepe  meum  nomen  iam  peritura  uocas. 
quod  si  forte  tuos  uidisset  Glaucus  ocelloSi 

esses  lonii  facta  puella  maris, 
et  tibi  ob  inuidiam  Nereides  increpitarent,  15 

candida  Nesaee,  caerula  Ojmothoe. 

2—2 
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■ed  tibi  tabflidio  delpbinum  cunrere  uidiy 
qiiij  putOy  Arioniam  uexerat  ante  Ijram. 

iamque  ego  conabar  snmmo  me  mittere  saxo, 

com  mibi  diflcuadt  talia  nisa  meta&  20 

in.  xnn.  Paley.  15  ^prat  inuidia. 


IIL    xxiii 
Love  and  Destiny. 

At  noB  incertam,  mortales,  funeris  boram 

quaeritis  et  qua  sit  mors  aditura  uia; 
quaeritis  et  caelo,  Fboeuicum  inuenta,  sereno 

quae  sit  stella  bomini  commoda  quaeque  mala, 
seu  pedibus  Paribos  sequimur  seu  classe  Britannos,    5 

et  maris  et  terrae  caeca  pericla  uiae; 
rursus  et  obiectum  flemus  caput  esse  tumultu, 

cum  Mauors  dubias  miscet  utrimque  manus; 
praeterea  domibus  flammam  domibusque  ruinas, 

neu  subeant  labris  pocula  nigra  tuis.  10 

solus  amans  nouit  quando  periturus  et  a  qua 

morte,  neque  bic  Boreae  flabra  neque  arma  timetb 
iam  licet  et  Stygia  sedeat  sub  baruudine  remex, 

cemat  et  infemae  tristia  uela  ratis : 
si  modo  clamantis  reuocauerit  aura  puellae,  15 

concessum  nulla  lege  redibit  iter. 

m.  ziz.  Paley. 
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III.     xzlx 

The  Temple  of  Apollo. 

Quaeris  cur  ueniam  tibi  tardior.     aurea  Phoebi 

porticus  a  magno  Caesare  aperta  fuit 
tanta  erat  in  speciem  Foenis  digesta  colunmis, 

inter  quas  Danai  femina  turba  senis. 
tum  medium  claro  surgebat  marmore  templum        5 

et  patria  Phoebo  carius  Ortjgia. 
et  duo  Solis  erant  supra  fastigia  currus, 

et  ualuae,  Libjci  nobile  dentis  opus, 
altera  deiectos  Pamasi  uertice  Gallos, 

altera  maerebat  funera  Tantalidos.  10 

deinde  inter  matrem  deus  ipse  interque  sororem 

Pjthius  in  longa  carmina  ueste  sonat. 
hic  equidem  Phoebo  uisus  mihi  pulchrior  ipso 

marmoreus  tacita  carmen  hiare  lyra: 
atque  aram  circum  steterant  armenta  Myronis,      15 

quattuor  artifices,  uiuida  signa,  boues. 

m.  XXIII.  Faley.  7    in  quo  8oU$  erat. 

6—12=9—16.    13—16=6—8. 

')       '     • 

IV.    i 
The  Poet*8  reward. 

Callimachi  Manes  et  Coi  sacra  PhiletaOi 
in  ucstrum,  quaeso,  me  sinite  ire  nemus. 

primus  ego  ingredior  puro  de  fonte  sacerdoB 
Itala  pcr  Graios  orgia  ferre  choros. 


i 
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dicite,  quo  pariter  carmen  tenuastis  in  antrol    .     5 

quoTie  pede  ingressil  quamue  bibistis  aquaml 
a  ualeat  Fhoebum  quicumque  moratur  in  armis ! 

exactus  tenui  pumice  uersus  eat, 
quo  me  Fama  leuat  terra  sublimis,  et  a  me 

nata  coronatis  Musa  triumphat  equis,  10 

et  mecum  in  curru  parui  uectantur  Amores, 

scriptorumque  meas  turba  secuta  rotas. 
quid  f rustra  missis  in  me  certatis  habenis  % 

non  datur  ad  Musas  currere  lata  uia. 
multi,  Koma,  tuas  laudes  annalibus  addent^  15 

qui  finem  imperii  Bactra  futura  canent. 
sed  quod  pace  legas  opus  hoo  de  monte  sororum 

detulit  intacta  pagina  nostra  uia. 
mollia,  Fegasides,  date  uestro  serta  poetae: 

non  faciet  capiti  dura  corona  meo.  20 

at  mihi  quod  uiuo  detraxerit  inuida  turba, 

post  obitum  duplici  faenore  reddet .  honos. 
omnia  post  obitum  fingit  maiora  uetustasj 

maius  ab  exequiis  nomen  in  ora  uenit. 
nam  quis  equo  pulsas  abiegno  nosceret  arces,         25 

fluminaque  Haemonio  comminus  isse  uiro, 
Idaeum  Simoenta  louis  cum  prole  Scamandro, 

Hectora  ter  campos  ter  maculasse  rotas) 
Deiphobumque  Helenumque  et  Fulydamantas  in  armis  ? 

qualemcumque  Fariui  uix  sua  nosset  humus.      30 
exiguo  sermone  fores  nunc,  Ilion,  et  tu, 

Troia,  bis  Oetaei  numine  capta  dei. 
nec  non  ille  tui  casus  memorator  Homerus 

posteritate  suum  crescere  sensit  opus. 
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meque  inter  seros  laudabit  Boma  nepotes :  35 

illum  post  cineres  auguror  ipse  diem. 

ne  mea  contempto  lapis  indicet  ossa  sepulcro, 
prouisumst  Lycio  .uota  probante^  deo. 

carminis  interea  nostri  redeamus  in  orbem, 

gaudcat  ut  solito  tacta  puella  sono.  40 

27  louiB  eunabtda  parui» 

His  Mission.    A  Dream. 

Visus  eram  moUi  i*ecubans  Heliconis  in  umbra, 

Bellerophontei  qua  fluit  umor  equi,    )  »    >- 
rcges,  Alba,  tuos  et  regum  facta  tuorum, 

tantum  operis,  neruis  hiscere  posse  meis. 
paruaque  tam  magnis  admoi*am  fontibus  ora,  5 

unde  pater  sitiens  Ennius  ante  bibit^ 
et  cecinit  Ourios  fratres  et  Horatia  pila, 

regiaque  ^^emilia  uecta  tropaea  rate. 
uictricesque  moras  Fabii  pugnamquesinistram 

Oannensem  et  uersos  ad  pia  uota  deos,  10 

Hannibalemque  Lares  Bomana  sede  fugantes, 

anseris  et  tutum  uoce  fuisse  louem; 
cum  me  Oastalia  speculans  ex  arbore  Phoebus 

sic  ait  aurata  nixus  ad  antra  Ijra: 
'quid  tibi  cum  tali,  demens,  est  flumine?  quis  te      15 

carminis  heroi  tangere  iussit  opus  t 
non  hic  uUa  tibi  sperandast  fama,  Properti; 

moUia  sunt  pal^  prata  terenda  rotis ; 
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ui  taiia*in  scamno  iacietnr  saepe  libelliia, 

quem  l^at  expectana  aola  puella  mrum.  20 

cor  toa  praeacripto  seuectast  pagina  g^rot 

non  eat  ingenii  comfaa  graaanda  toL 
alter  remoa  aqnaay  alter  tibi  radat  harenaa: 
tatua  eria:  medio  maxima  turfaa  mariat' 
dixerat»  et  plectro  aedem  mihi  monstrat  ebnmo    25 

qna  nona  "^i^^coao  aemita  £Eu;ta  ^ost. 
bic  erat  adfixia  •  niridia  apelunca  jlapillia, 

pendebantque  cauia  tympana  pumicibua 
orgia  Mnaarum  et  Sileni  patria  imago 

fictiUa  et  calami,  Pan  T^eaee,  tui;  30 

et  Yeneria  dominae  nolucrea,  mea  turba,  columbae 

tingunt  Grorgoneo  punica  rostra  lacu, 
diueraaeque  nouem  aortitae  iura  puellae 
exercent  teneraa  in  aua  dona  manua, 
haec  bederas  legit  in  thjrsos,  haec  carmina  neruis    35 

aptat;  at  illa  manu  texit  utraque  rosam. 
e  quarum  numero  me  contigit  una  dearum : 

ut  reor  a  facie,  Calliopea  fuit : 
'contentus  niueis  semper  uectabere  cygnis, 

nec  te  fortis  equi  ducet  ad  arma  sonus.  40 

nil  tibi  sit  rauco  praeconia  classica  comu 
flare  nec  Aonium  cingere  Marte  nemus, 
aut  quibus  in  campis  Mariano  proelia  signo 
atent  et  Teutonicas  Iloma  refringat  opes, 
barbarua  aut  Suebo  perfusus  sanguine  Khenus       45 

saucia  maerenti  corpora  ucctet  aqua. 
quippe  coronatos  alienum  ad  limen  amantes 
noctumaeque  canes  ebria  signa  fugae; 
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ut  per  te  clausas  sciat  excantare  puellas 

qui  uolet  austeros  arte  ferire  uiros.'  50 

talia  Calliope,  lymphisque  a  fonte  petitis 
ora  Philetaea  nostra  rigauit  aqua. 

IV.  II.  L.  MtUler.  29  ergo.  83  ruro. 

42  tingttere. 


IV.    vii       JL   '7     , 

The  death  of  Paetus. 

Ergo  sollicitae  tu  causa,  pecunia,  uitae ! 

per  te  immaturum  mortis  adimus  iter. 
tu  uitiis  hominum  crudelia  pahula  praehes: 

semina  curarum  de  capite  orta  tuo. 
tu  Paetum  ad  Pharios  tendentem  lintea  portus       5 

ohruis  insano  terque  quaterque  mari. 
nam  dum  te  sequitur  primo  miser  excidit  aeuo 

et  noua  longinquis  piscihus  esca  natat: 
et  mater  non  iusta  piae  dare  dehita  terrae 

nec  pote  cognatos  inter  humare  rogos;  10 

sed  tua  nunc  uohicres  astant  super  ossa  marinae, 

nunc  tihi  pro  tumulo  Carpathium  omne  marest. 
infelix  Aquilo,  raptae  timor  Orithyiae, 

quae  spolia  ex  illo  tanta  fuere  tihi) 
aut  quidnam  fracta  gaudes,  Neptune,  carina?         15 

portahat  sanctos  alueus  ille  uiros. 
Paete,  quid  aetatem  numeras  1  quid  cara  natanti 

mater  in  ore  tihistl  non  hahet  unda  deos. 
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nam  tibi  nooturuis  ad  saxa  ligata  procellis 

omnia  detrito  uincula  fune  caduntw  20 

sunt  Agamemnonias  testantia  litora  curaii, 

qua  notat  Argynni  poena  Mimantis  aquas. 
[hoc  iuuene  amisso  classem  non  soluit  Atrides, 

pro  qua  mactatast  Iphigenia  mora.] 
reddite  corpus  humo;  positaque  in  gurgite  uita     25 

Paetum  sponte  tua,  uilis  harena,  tegas; 
et  quotiens  Paeti  transibit  nauta  sepulcrum, 

dicat  'et  audaci  tu  timor  esse  potes/ 
ite,  rates  curuate  et  leti  texite  causas : 

ista  per  humanas  mors  uenit  acta  manus.  30 

term  parum  f  uerat ;  fatis  adiecimus  undas  : 

fortunae  miseras  auximus  arte  uias. 
ancora  te  teneat  quem  non  tenuere  Penatesf 

quid  meritum  dicas  cui  sua  terra  parumst? 
uentorumst  quodcumque  paras:  haut  ulla  carina    35 

consenuit;  fallit  portus  et  ipse  fidem. 
natura  insidians  pontum  substrauit  auaris : 

ut  tibi  succedat,  uix  semel  esse  potest 
saxa  triumphales  fregere  Capharea  puppes, 

naufraga  cum  uasto  Graecia  tracta  salost.  40 

paulatim  socium  iacturam  fleuit  Ylixes, 

in  mare  cui  soliti  non  ualuere  doli. 
quod  si  contentus  patrio  boue  uerteret  agros, 

uerbaque  duxisset  pondus  habere  mea, 
uiueret  ante  suos  dulcis  conuiua  Peuates,  45 

pauper,  at  in  terra  nil  ubi  flere  sat  est. 
non  tulit  h«uM  Paetus  stiidorem  audii*e  procellae 

et  duro  teneras  laedere  fune  manus; 


i 
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sed  thyio  thalamo  aut  Oricia  terebintho  « 

efifultum  pluma  uersicolore  caput.  50 

huic  fluctus  uiuo  radicitus  abstulit  ungues, 

et  miser  inuisam  traxit  hiatus  aquam; 
hunc  paruo  feni  uidit  nox  inproba  ligno; 

Faetus  ut  occideret^  tot  coiere  mala. 
fleos  tamen  extremis  dedit  haec  mandata  querelis,    55 

cum  moribunda  niger  clauderet  ora  liquor : 
*  di  maris  Aegaei  quos  sunt  penes  aequora,  Yenti, 

et  quaecumque  meum  degrauat  unda  caput, 
quo  rapitis  miseros  primae  lanuginis  annos  ? 

attulimus  longas  in  freta  uestra  manus.  60 

a!  miser  alcjonum  scopulis  adfligar  acutis: 

in  me  caeruleo  fuscina  sumpta  deost 
at  saltem  Italiae  regionibus  euehat  aestus: 

hoc  de  me  sat  erit  si  modo  matris  erit.' 
subtrahit  haec  fantem  torta  uertigine  fluctus;        65 

ultima  quae  Paeto  uoxque  diesque  fuit. 
o  centum  aequoreae  Nereo  genitore  puellae, 

et  tu  matemo  tacta  dolore  Thetis, 
uos  decuit  lasso  supponere  braochia  mento; 

non  poterat  uestras  ille  grauare  manus.  70 

at  tu,  sacue  Aquilo,  numquam  mea  uela  uidebis ; 

ante  fores  dominae  condar  oportet  iners. 

lY.  Ti.  L.  Miiller.  29  ewnuu. 

81  terra  parum  fuerat  fatit ;  46  potett, 

63  aduehaU 
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IV.    ix        mi^ 
To  Maecenas. 

Maeoenas,  eqnes  Etrusco  de  sanguine  regum, 

intra  fortunam  qui  cupis  esse  tuam, 
quid  me  scribendi  tam  uastum  mittis  in  aequorl 

non  sunt  apta  meae  grandia  uela  rati. 
^  turpest  quod  nequeas  capiti  committere  pondus        5 

et  pressum  inflexo  mox  dare  terga  genu. 
omnia  non  pariter  rerum  sunt  omnibus  apta; 

fama  uec  ex  aequo  ducitur  ulla  iugo. 
gloria  Lysippost  animosa  efSngere  signa; 

exactis  Calamis  se  mihi  iactat  equis;  10 

in  Veneris  tabula  summam  sibi  ponit  Apelles; 

Parrhasius  parua  uindicat  arte  locimi; 
argumenta  magis  sunt  Mentoris  addita  formae; 

at  Myos  exiguum  flectit  acanthus  iter; 
Phidiacus  signo  se  luppiter  omat  ebumo;  15 

Praxitelem  propria  uindicat  urbe  lapis. 
est  quibus  Eleae  concurrit  palma  quadrigae; 

est  quibus  in  celeres  gloria  nata  pedes; 
hic  satus  ad  pacem ;  hic  castrensibus  utilis  armis : 

naturae  sequitur  semina  quisque  suae.  20 

at  tua^  Maecenas,  uitae  praecepta  recepi, 

cogor  et  exemplis  te  superare  tuis. 
cum  tibi  Homano  dominas  in  honore  secures 

et  liceat  medio  ponere  iura  foro, 
uel  tibi  Medonim  puguaces  ire  per  hastas  25 

atque  onerare  tuam  fixa  per  arma  domum. 
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et  tibi  ad  effectiiin  uires  det  Caesar  et  omni 

tempore  tam  faciles  insinuentor  opes, 
parcis  et  in  tenues  humilem  te  colligis  umbras; 

uelorum  plenos  subtrahis  ipse  sinus.  30 

crede  mihi,  magnos  aequabunt  ista  Camillos 

iudicia,  et  uenies  tu  quoque  in  ora  uirum, 
Caesaris  et  famae  uestigia  iuncta  tenebis : 

Maecenatis  erunt  uera  tropaea  fides. 
non  ego  uelifera  tumidum  mare  findo  carina;         35 

tota  sub  exiguo  flumine  nostra  morast. 
non  flebo  in  cineres  arcem  sedisse  paternos 

Cadmi  nec  semper  proelia  clade  pari; 
nec  referam  Scaeas  et  Pergama  Apollinis  arces, 

et  Danaum  decimo  uere  redisse  rates,  40 

moenia  cum  Graio  Neptunia  pressit  aratro 

uictor  Falladiae  ligneus  artis  equos. 
inter  Callimachi  sat  erit  placuisse  libellos 

et  cecinisse  modis,  Dore  poeta,  tuis. 
haec  uraut  pueros,  haec  urant  scripta  puellas,        45 

meque  deum  clament  et  mihi  sacra  ferant. 
te  duce  uel  louis  arma  canam  caeloque  minantem 

Coeum  et  Fhlegraeis  Eurymedonta  iugis; 
celsaque  Romanis  decerpta  Jpalatia  tauris 

ordiar  et  caeso  moenia  firma  Hemo,  50 

eductosque  pares  siluestri  ex  ubere  reges, 

crescet  et  ingenium  sub  tua  iussa  meum; 
prosequar  et  currus  utroque  ab  litore  ouautes, 

Farthorum  astutae  tela  remissa  fugae, 
castraque  Felusi  Bomano  subruta  ferro,  55 

Antonique  graues  in  sua  fata  manus. 
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mollia  tu  coepiae  fautor  cape  lora  iuuentae, 
dexteraque  immiaais  da  mihi  signa  rotis. 

hoc  mihi,  Maecenaa^  laudis  concedis,  et  a  test^ 
quod  ferar  in  partes  ipse  fuisse  tuasL  60 

lY.  ym.  L.  Httller.  57  moUtt. 


IV.     xviu       "ni   'S^ 
The  death  of  Marcellus. 

Clausus  ab  umbroso  qua  ludit  pontus  Auemo, 

fumida  Baiarum  stagna  tepentis  aquae, 
qua  iacet  et  Troiae  tubicen  Misenus  harena 

et  sonat  Herculeo  structa  labore  uia, 
hic  ubi,  mortalis  dextra  cum  qiiaereret  urbes, 

cjmbala  Thebano  concrepuere  deo : 
at  nunc,  inuisae  magno  cum  crimine  Baiae, 

quis  deus  in  uestra  constitit  hostis  aqual 
his  pressus  Stygias  uoltum  demisit  in  undas, 

errat  et  in  uestro  spiritus  ille  lacu.  10 

quid  genus  aut  uirtus  aut  optima  profuit  illi 

mater  et  amplexum  Caesaiis  esse  focosl 
aut  modo  tam  pleno  fluitantia  uela  theatro 

et  per  matemas  omnia  gesta  manus? 
occidit,  et  misero  steterat  uigesimus  annus  :  1 5 

tot  bona  tam  paruo  clausit  in  orbe  dies. 
i  nunc  tolle  animos  et  tecum  finge  triumphos, 

stantiaque  in  plausum  tota  theatra  iuuent; 
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Attalicas  supera  uestes,  atque  omnia  magnis 

gemmea  sint  ludis :  ignibus  ista  dabis.  20 

sed  tamen  huc  omnes,  huc  primus  et  ultimus  ordo: 

est  mala  sed  cunctis  ista  terenda  uiast. 
exoranda  canis  tria  sunt  latrantia  coUa, 

scandendast  torui  publica  cumba  senis. 
ille  licet  ferro  cautus  se  condat  et  aere,  25 

mors  tameu  inclusum  protrahit  inde  caput. 
Nirea  non  facies,  non  uis  exemit  Achillem, 

Croesum  aut,  Pactoli  quas  parit  umor,  opos. 
hic  olim  ignaros  luctus  populauit  Achiuos, 

Atridae  magno  cum  stetit  alter  amor.  30 

at  tibi  nauta  pias  hominum  qui  traicit  umbras, 

huc  animae  portet  corpus  inane  tuae, 
qua  Siculae  uictor  telluris  Claudius  et  qua 

Caesar  ab  humana  cessit  in  astra  uia. 

IV.  XVII.  L.  Miiller.  81  traicU. 

82  portenU 


IV.     xxiii         -^     '  ^ 
The  lost  tablets. 

Ergo  tam  doctae  nobis  periere  tabellae, 
scripta  quibus  pariter  tot  periere  bona. 

has  quondam  nostris  manibus  detriuerat  usus, 
qui  non  signatas  iussit  habere  fidera. 

illao  iam  sine  me  norant  placare  puellas 
et  quaedam  sine  me  uerba  diserta  loqui 
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non  illas  fixum  caras  effeoerat  anrum: 

nolgari  buxo  sordida  cera  fuit. 
qualescumque  mihi  semper  mansere  fidelefl^ 

'semper  et  effectus  promeruere  bonos.  lo 

forsitan  haec  illis  fuerint  mandata  tabellis : 

'  irascor  quoniam*s,  lente,  moratus  herL 
an  tibi  nescio  quae  uisast  formosiorl  an  tu 

non  bene  de  nobis  crimina  ficta  iads?* 
aut  dixti:  ^uenies  hodie,  cessabimus  una:  15 

hospitium  tota  nocte  parauit  Amor:* 
et  quaecumque  uolens  repeiit  non  stulta  puella, 

garrula  cum  bkndis  ducitur  hora  dolis. 
me  roiserum !   his  aliquis  rationem  scribit  auarus, 

et  ponit  duras  inter  ephemeridas.  20 

quas  si  quis  mihi  rettulerit,  donabitur  auro. 

quis  pro  diuitiis  ligna  retenta  uelitt 
i,  puer,  et  citus  haec  aliqua  propone  columna 

et  dominum  Esquiliis  scribe  habitare  tuum. 

17  doUni,  18  dicitur. 


IV.     xxiv       T        ' 
Bisenchantment. 

Falsast  ista  tuae,  mulier,  fiducia  formae, 
olim  oculis  uimium  facta  superba  meis. 

Doster  amor  tales  tribuit  tibi,  Cyntbia,  laudes: 
uersibus  insignem  te  pudet  esse  meis. 

mixtam  te  uaria  laudaui  saepe  figura, 
ut  quod  non  esses  esse  putaret  amor, 
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et  color  est  totiens  roseo  conlatus  Eoo, 

cum  tibi  quaesitus  candor  in  ore  foret. 
quod  milii  non  patrii  poterant  auertcre  amici, 

eluere  aut  uasto  Thessala  saga  mari,  lo 

haec  ego  non  ferro,  non  igne  coactus,  et  ipsa 

naufragus  Aegaea  uerba  fatebor  aqua. 
correptus  saeuo  Veneris  torrebar  aeno ; 

uinctus  eram  uersas  in  mea  terga  manus. 
occe  coronatae  portum  tetigere  carinae;  15 

traiectae  Sjrtes;.ancora  iacta  mihist. 
nunc  demum  uasto  fessi  resipiscimus  aestu, 

uolneraque  ad  sanum  nunc  coiere  mea. 
mens  booa,  si  qua  dea's,  tua  me  in  sacraiia  dono. 

exciderant  surdo  tot  mea  uota  louL  20 


IV.  XXV    in'  ^^r- 

Benunciation. 

Risus  eram  positis  inter  conuiuia  mensis, 

et  de  me  poterat  quilibet  esse  loquax. 
quinque  tibi  potui  seruire  fideliter  annos : 

ungue  meam  morso  saepe  querere  fidem. 
nil  moueor  lacrimis  :  ista  sum  captus  ab  arte ;         5 

semper  ab  insidiis,  Cjnthia,  flere  soles. 
Hebo  ego  discedens;  sed  fletum  iniuria  uincet : 

tu  bene  conueniens  non  sinis  ire  iugum. 
limina  iam  nostris  ualeant  lacrimantia  nerbis, 

nec  tamen  irata  ianua  fracta  manu.  10 

p.  p.  3 
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at  te  cdalis  aeias  gnuus  uigeftt  aimia^ 

et  ueniat  fonnae  niga  aiiustrm  toae. 
«eUere  timi  CQpias  albos  a  stirpe  capiHoe, 

a!  qpecfiilo  iugas  incr^tante  tibi, 
exdoaa  inqoe  nioem  £festiis  padare  superboa^  15 

et  qiiae  fedsti  £icta  queraris  aniuL 
bss  tibi  &ta]is  ceeinit  mea  pagina  diraa. 

euentom  formae  disce  timere  tuae. 


V.  ii    y~'  ^ 

The  god  Yertamnas. 

Qm  mirare  meas  tot  in  uno  corpore  formas, 

accipe  Vertiimni  signa  patema  deL 
Toscns  ^o,  Tuscis  orior;  nec  paenitet  inter 

proelia  Yolsinios  deseruisse  focos. 
baec  me  turba  iaaat,  nec  templo  laetor  ebumo :       5 

Romanum  satis  est  posse  uidere  forum. 
bac  quondam  Tiberinus  iter  fiiciebaty  et  aiunt 

reuiorum  auditos  per  uada  pulsa  sonos : 
at  postquam  ille  suis  tantum  concessit  alumnis, 

Yertamnus  uerso  dicor  ab  amne  deus.  10 

seu,  quia  uertentis  fructum  praecepimus  anni, 

Yertanni  rursus  creditur  esse  sacrum. 
prima  mibi  uariat  liuentibus  uua  racemis 

et  coma  bictenti  spicea  fruge  tumet 
bic  dulces  cerasos,  bic  autumnalia  pruna  15 

cemis  et  aestiuo  mora  rubere  die. 
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iiisitor  hic  soluit.  pomosa  uota  corona, 

cum  pirus  inuito  stipite  mala  tulit. 
mendax  fama  noces :  alius  mihi  nominis  index : 

!  de  se  narranti  tu  modo  crede  deo. '  20 

opportuna  meast  cunctis  natura  figuris  : 

in  quamcumque  uoles  uerto,  decorus  ero. 
indue  me  Cois^  fiam  non  dura  puella  : 

meque  uirum  sumpta  quis  neget  esse  toga  1  \ 
da  falcem  et  torto  frontem  mihi  comprime  faeno,      25 

iurabis  nostra  gramina  secta  manu. 
arma  tuli  quondam  et,  memini,  laudabar  in  illis : 
.    corbis  in  imposito  pondere  messor  eram. 
sobrius  ad  lites :  at  cumst  imposta  corona, 

clamabis  capiti  uina  subisse  meo.  30 

cinge  caput  mitra,  speciem  furabor  lacchi : 

furabor  Phoebi  si  modo  plectra  dabis. 
cassibus  impositis  uenor :  sed  harundine  sumpta 

fautor  plumoso  sum  deus  aucupio. 
est  etiam  aurigae  species  uertumnus,  et  eius  35 

traicit  alterno  qui  leue  pondus  equo. 
suppetat  hoc,  pisces  calamo  praedabor:  et  ibo 

mundus  demissis  institor  in  tunicis. 
pastor  me  ad  baculum  possum  curuare  :  uel  idem 

sirpiculis  medio  puluere  ferre  rosam.  40 

nam  quid  ego  adiciam,  de  quo  mihi  maxima  famast, 

hortorum  in  manibus  dona  probata  meis? 
caeruleus  cucumis  tumidoque  cucurbita  uentre 

me  notat  et  iunco  brassica  uincta  leui ; 
nec  flos  ullus  hiat  pratis,  quin  ille  decenter  45 

impositus  fronti  langueat  ante  meae. 

3—2 
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at  mibi,  quod  formas  unus  uertebar  in  omnes, 

nomen  ab  euentu  patria  lingua  dedit. 
et  tu,  Roma,  meis  tribuisti  praemia  Tuscis, 

unde  bodie  uicus  nomina  Tuscus  babet,  50 

tempore  quo  sociis  uenit  Lycomedius  armis 

atque  Sabina  feri  contudit  arma  TatL 
uidi  ego  labentes  acies  et  tela  caduca, 

atque  bostes  turpi  terga  dedisse  fugae. 
sed  facias,  diuom  sator,  ut  Bomana  per  aeuom       55 

transeat  ante  meos  turba  togata  pedes. 
sex  superant  uersus :  te  qui  ad  uadimonia  curris 

non  moror  :  baec  spatiis  ultima  creta  meis. 
stipes  acemus  eram,  properanti  falce  dolatus, 

ante  Numam  grata  pauper  in  urbe  deus.  60 

at  tibi,  Mamurri,  formae  caelator  aenae, 

tellus  artifices  ne  terat  Osca  manus, 
qui  me  tam  docilis  potuisti  f  undere  in  usus : 

UDum  opus  est;  operi  non  datur  unus  bonos. 

19  uacei,  84  Faumu, 


V.  vi     "I^^    C 
The    triumph  of  Actium. 

Sacra  facit  uates  :    sint  ora  fauentia  sacris, 
et  cadat  ante  meos  icta  iuuenca  focos. 

serta  Philetaeis  certet  Bomana  corymbis, 
et  Cyrenaeas  uma  ministret  aquas. 
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costum  molle  date  et  blandi  mihi  turis  honores,       5 

terque  focum  circa  laneus  orbis  oat. 
spargite  me  lymphis,  carmenque  recentibus  aris 

tibia  Mygdoniis  libet  eburna  cadis. 
ite  procul  fraudes ;  alio  sint  aere  noxae : 

pura  nouom  uati  laurea  mollit  iter.  10 

Musa,  ^alatini  referemus  ApoUinis  aedem : 

res  est,  Calliope,  digna  fauore  tuo. 
Caesaris  in  nomen  ducuntur  carmina:   Caesar 

dum  canitur,  quaeso,  luppiter  ipso  uaces. 
est  Phoebi  fugiens  Athamana  ad  litora  portus,       15 

qua  sinus  loniae  murmura  condit  aquae, 
Actia  luleae  pelagus  monumenta  carinae, 

nautarum  uotis  non  operosa  uia. 
huo  mundi  coiere  manus;  stetit  aequore  moles 

pinea,  nec  remis  aequa  fauebat  auis.  {  20 

altera  classis  erat  Teucro  damnata  Quirino, 

pilaque  femineae  turpiter  apta  manu : 
hinc  Augusta  ratis  plenis  louis  omine  uelis 

signaque  iam  patriae  uincere  docta  suae. 
tandem  aciem  geminos  Nereus  lunarat  in  arcus,     25 

armorum  et  radiis  picta  tremebat  aqua; 
cum  Phoebus  linquens  !stantem  se  uindice  Delonl 

(nam  tulit  iratos  mobilis  una  Notos) 
astitit  Augusti  puppim  super,  et  noua  flamma 

luxit  in  obliquam  ter  sinuata  facem.  30 

non  ille  attulerat  crines  in  colla  solutos 

aut  testudineae  carmen  inerme  lyrae, 
sed  quali  aspexit  Pelopeum  Agamemnona  uoltu^ 

egessitque  auidis  Dorica  castra  rogis, 
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aut  qualis  flexos  ooluit  Fjthona  per  orbes  35 

serpentem,  imbelles  quem  timuere  Ijrae. 
mox  ait  'o  longa  mundi  seruator  ab  Alba, 

Auguste,  Hectoreis  cognite  maior  auis, 
uince  mari  :  iam  terra  tuast :  tibi  militat  arcus^ 

et  fauet  ex  umeris  hoc  onus  omne  meis.  40 

solue  metu  patriam  quae  nunc  te  uindice  freta 

imposuit  prorae  publica  uota  tuae. 
quam  nisi  defendes,  murorum  Bomulus  augur 

ire  Falatinas  non  bene  uidit  aues. 
et  nimium  remis  audent ;   pro !  turpe  Latinos         45 

principe  telfluctus  regia  uela  pati. 
nec  te  quod  classis  centenis  remiget  alis 

terreat :   inuito  labitur  illa  mari : 
quodque  uehunt  prorae  Centaunca  saxa  minantis, 

tigna  caua  et  pictos  experiere  metus.  50 

frangit  et  attollit  uires  in  milite  causa; 

quae  nisi  iusta  subest,  excutit  arma  pudor. 
tempus  adest ;  conmitte  rates :  ego  temporis  auctor 

ducam  laurigera  lulia  rostra  manu.' 
dixerat,  et  pbaretrae  pondus  consumit  in  arcus :    55 

proxima  post  arcus  Caesaris  hasta  fuit. 
uincit  Boma  fide  Fhoebi :  dat  femina  poenas : 

sceptra  per  lonias  fracta  uehuntur  aquas. 
at  pater  Idalio  miratur  Caesar  ab  astro : 

'sum  deus,  et  nostri  sanguinis  ista  fides.'  60 

prosequitur  cantu  Triton,  omnesque  marinae 

plauserunt  circa  libera  signa  deae. 
t  illa  petit  Nilum  ciimba  male  nixa  fugaci, 
>      hoc  unum,  iusso  non  moritura  die. 
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di  melius !   quantus  mulier  foret  una  tnumphus     65 

ductus  erat  per  quas  ,ante  lugurtha  uias. 
Actius  hinc  traxit  Phoebus  monumenta,  quod  eius 

una  decem  uicit  missa  sagitta  rates. 
bella  satis  cecini :  citharam  iam  poscit  Apollo 

uictor  et  ad  placidos  exuit  arma  choros.  70 

candida  nuno  molli  subeant  conuiuia  luco, 

blanditiaeque  fluant  per  mea  coUa  rosae, 
uinaquo  fundantur  prelis  elisa  Falemis, 

terque  lauet  nostras  spica  Cilissa  comas. 
ingenium  potis  irritet  Musa  poetis :  75 

Bacche,  soles  Fhoebo  fertUis  esse  tuo. 
ille  paludosos  memoret  seruire  Sugainbros ; 

Cepheam  hic  Meroen  fuscaque  regna  canat, 
hic  referat  sero  confessum  foedere  Farthum  : 

'  reddat  signa  Kemi,  mox  dabit  ipse  sua  :  80 

siue  aliquid  pharetris  Augustus  parcet  Eois, 

differat  in  pueros  ista  tropaea  suos. 
gaude,  Crasse,  nigras  si  quid  sapis  inter  harenas: 

ire  per  Euphraten  ad  tua  busta  licet.' 
sic  noctem  patera,  sic  ducam  carmine,  donec  85 

iniciat  radios  in  mea  uina  die& 

3  eera.  22  feminea  turpiter  acta  mamt, 

75  positit. 
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V.    li      TT  »; 

Cornelia's  Defence. 

Desine,  Paulle,  meam  lacrimis  uigere  sepulcnim: 

panditar  ad  nullas  ianna  nigra  preoes. 
cum  semel  infemas  intrarunt  funera  leges, 

non  exorato  stant  adamante  uiae. 
te  licet  orantem  fuscae  deus  audiat  aulae:  5 

nempe  tuas  lacrimas  litora  surda  bibent. 
uota  mouent  superos :   ubi  portitor  aera  recepit, 

obserat  umbrosos  lurida  porta  rogos. 
sic  maestae  cecinere  tubae,  cum  subdita  nostrum 

detraheret  lecto  fax  inimica  caput.  10 

quid  mihi  coniugium  PauUi,  quid  currus  auorum 

profuit  aut  famae  pignera  tanta  meaef 
num  minus  immites  habuit  Oomelia  Parcas, 

et  sum,  quod  digitis  quinque  leuatur,  onus? 
damnatae  noctes  et  uos  uada  lenta  paludes,  15 

et  quaecumque  meos  implicat  unda  pedes, 
immatura  licet,  tamen  huc  non  noxia  ueni: 

det  pater  hic  umbrae  moUia  iura  moae, 
aut,  si  quis  posita  iudex  scdet  Aeacus  uma, 

in  mea  sortita  uindicet  ossa  pila :  20 

aidsideant  fi-atres :  iuxta  Minuida  sellam 

Eumenidum  intento  turba  seuera  foro. 
Sisyphe,  mole  iiaces;  taceant  Ixionis  orbes; 

fallax  Tantaleo  conipere  ore  liquor; 
Cerberus  et  nullas  hodie  petai  improbus  umbras,  25 

ct  iaceut  tacita  laxa  catcna  sera. 
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ipsa  loquor  pro  me:  si  fallo,  poena  sororum 

infelix  umeros  urgeat  urna  meos. 
si  cui  fama  fuit  per  auita  tropaea  decori,     . 

Afra  Numantinos  regna  loquontur  auos :     '       30 
altera  maternos  exaequat  turba  Libones, 

et  domus  est  titulis  utraque  fulta  suis. 
mox,  ubi  iam  facibus  cessit  praetexta  maritis, 

uinxit  et  acceptas  altera  uitta  comas, 
iungor,  Paulle,  tuo  jsic  discessura  cubili  :  35 

in  lapide  hoo  uni  nupta  fuisse  legar. 
testor  maiorum  cineres  tibi,  Roma,  colendos,  4 

sub  quorum  titulis,  Africa,  tonsa  iaces, 
et  Fersem  proaui  stimulantem  pectus  Achilli 

quique  tumeus  proauo  fregit  Achille  domos,  \  *  40 
me  neque  censurae  legem  moUisse  neo  ulla 

labe  mea  uestros  erubuisse  focoa 
non  fuit  exuidis  tantis  Corneli9>  damnum : 

quin  et  erat  magnae  pars  imitanda  domus. 
nec  mea  mutatast  aetas,  sine  crimine  totast:         45 

uiximus  insignes  inter  utramque  facem. 
mi  natura  dedit  leges  a  sanguine  ductas, 

ne  possem  melior  iudicis  esse  metu. 
quaelibet  austeras  de  me  ferat  uma  tabellas ; 

turpior  adsessu  non  erit  ulla  meo,  50 

uel  tu  quae  tardam  mouisti  fune  Cybeben, 

Claudia,  turritae  rara  ministra  deae, 
uel  cui,  commissos  cum  Yesta  reposceret  ignes, 

exhibiiit  uiuos  carbasus  alba  fooos. 
nec  te,  dulce  caput,  mater  Scribonia,  laesi:  55 

in  me  mutatum  quidlnisi  fata^uelisl 
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matemis  laudor  lacrimis  urbisque  querelis, 

defensa  et  gemitu  Caesaris  ossa  mea. 
ille  sua  nata  dignam  uixisse  sororem 

increpat,  et  lacrimas  uidimus  ire  deo.  60 

et  tamen  emcrui  generosos  uestis  honores, 

nec  mea  de  sterili  facta  rapina  domo. 
tu,  Lepide,  et  tu,  Paulle,  meum  post  fata  leuamen, 

condita  8unt  uestro  lumina  nostra  siuu. 
uidimus  et  fratrem  sellam  geminasse  curulem ;       65 

consule  quo  laeto  tempore  rapta  soror. 
filia,  tu  specimen  censurae  nata  patemae, 

fao  teneas  unum  nos  imitata  uirum. 
et  serie  fulcite  genus :   milii  cumba  uolenti 
I     soluitur  aucturis  tot  mea  facta  meis.  70 

haec  est  feminei  merces  extrema  triumphi, 

laudat  ubi  emeritum  libera  fama  rogum. 
nunc  tibi  commendo  communia  pignem  natos : 

haec  cura  et  cineri  spirat  inusta  meo. 
fungere  maternis  uicibus,  pater:  illa  meorum         75 

omnis  erit  collo  turba  ferenda  tuo.    : ; 
oscula  cum  dederis  tua  flentibus,  adice  matris : 

tota  domus  coepit  nuuc  onus  esse  tuum. 
et  si  quid  doliturus  eris,  sino  testibus  illis  : 

cum  uenient,  siccis  oscula  falle  genis.  80 

sat  tibi  sint  noctes  quas  de  me,  Faulle,  fatiges, 

somniaque  in  faciem  reddita  saepe  meam : 
atque  ubi  secreto  nostra  ad  simulacra  loqueris, 

ut  respdhsurae'  singula  uerba  iace. 
seu  tamen  aduersum  mutarit  ianua  lectum,  85 

sederit  et  nostro  cauta  nouerca  toro, 
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coniugiuin,  pueri,  laudaie  et  ferte  patemum : 

capta  dabit  uestris  moribus  illa  manus.     /  .    ,,'.' 
nec  matrem  laudate  nimis :   conlata  priori 

ucrtct  in  offensas  libera  uerba  suas.  90 

B6U  memor  ille  mea  contentus  manserit  umbra 

et  tanti  cineres  duxerit  esse  meos, 
discite  uenturam  iam  nunc  sentire  senectam, 

caelibis  ad  curas  nec  uacet  uUa  uia. 
quod  mihi  detractumst,  uestros  accedat  ad  annos :   95 

prolo  mea  Paullum  sic  iuuet  esse  senem. 
et  bene  habet:  numquam  mater  lugubria  sumpsi: 

uenit  in  exequias  tota  caterua  nieas. 
causa  peroratastw     flentes  me  surgite,  testes, 

dum  pretium  uitae  grata  rependit  humus.         100 
moribus  et  caelum  patuit:  sim  digna  merendo, 

cuius  honoratis  ossa  uehantur  auis. 

8  herhoMOS,  13  habm, 

24  TantaUus  corripiare,  89  simulantem, 

40  tuas,  70  fata,  102  aquis. 
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I.    i. 

Imtboduction. 

This  elegy  was  prefized  to  the  first  book  of  poems  which 
Propertius  published  ander  tiie  name  of  Cynthia,  The  poet 
intended  it  to  serve  as  a  preface  to  the  Cynthia  poems,  as  id 
dear  from  the  pointed  references  to  it  in  iv.  24  which  comme- 
morates  the  poet*8  final  release  from  the  attachment  whose 
earlj  wretchedness  is  dcpicted  here.  Written  after  a  year  of 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  Cynthia  and  patient  submissiye  waiting 
On  that  of  Propertius,  it  i^ews  a  strong  and  elighted  passion 
fiinking  into  a  dull  and  resourceless  despair.  This  year  was 
probably  that  year  of  separation,  for  which  see  Introduction ; 
compare  yv.  ?>  85 — 88  and  notes.  The  poem  is  addressed  to 
Tullus,  for  whom  see  Introduction.  This  melancholy  begin- 
ning,  in  strong  contrast  with  those  of  Tibullus,  Lygdamus  and 
Ovid,  is  in  keeping  with  the  I^pertian  genins. 

ABGnMEMT. 

Gynthia  first  subdned  me  (1,  2).  My  subjection  has  been 
complete.  My  love  has  warped  my  soul  and  wrecked  my  life 
(3 — 6).  Even  continued  disappointments  cannot  cure  it  (7, 8). 
Milanion's  love  for  Atalanta  was  once  as  fierce  and  hopeless  as 
mine :  but  it  prompted  him  to  exertions  which  were  successful 
at  the  last  (9 — 16).  Mine  is  dull  and  uninyentiye  (17,  18). 
Ordinary  aid  is  in  vain :  let  magic  help  me  if  it  can  (19 — ^134). 
Adviee  is  too  late,  my  friends,  now :  find  some  remedy,  however 
seyere,  for  this  stifling  passion  (25 — 28).  Take  me  where  no 
woman  can  follow:  let  the  fortunate  stay  at  home  (29 — 82). 
My  darling  is  always  reyiling  me :  my  love  is  spumed,  but  it 
oontinnes  (38,  84).  Be  wamed  by  my  woe,  happy  loyers,  and  be 
faithful  lest  you  repent  it  (85— end). 


/.- 
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1.  2.  'It  was  Cynthia  first  with  those  sweet  eyes  that  made  ' 
me,  poor  wretch,  her  prey :  tiU  then  no  shafts  of  desire  had 
thrilled  through  my  heart.'  Cynthia,  see  Introduotion. 
prlma,  i.e.  ezolusive  of  the  paBsing  fanoy  for  Lycinna 
Introduotion.  miaerom  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  elegy 
and  the  attachment,  see  Introduction.  cepit =etXoy  Mele- 
ager  (see  helow) :  ii.  3.  9  nec  me  tamfaciest  quamuis  »it  candida, 
cepit;  im.  Ov.  M.  14.  372  per  o  tiia  luminat  dixit,  quae 
mea  ceperunt.  Oompare  the  pretty  conceit  in  Meleager  (57) 
Anth.  Gr.  12.  113  Kavrbs  "Efxas  6  TTovbs  iw  alBioi  diafuos  ^Xu 
dypevOels  rois  ffoTs  o/i/iaai,  Tifldpiov,  ocellis,  the  oimin.  of  erotio 
poetry  and  domestic  life. 

2.  contactum  unitea  the  senses  of  (1)  reacht  hitf  Aen.  5. 
609  auem  contingere  ferro,  and  (2)  taint,  by  communicatiug 
poison;  cf.  iii.  3.  19  intactot  isto  satitu  temptare  ueneno 
and  Y.  12  nec  quiaquam  ex  illo  uolnere  tanue  ahit.  In  the 
same  connexion  Ov.  M.  9.  483  quam  me  manifesta  lihido  eon- 
tigit,  oontaotum  nuUis  ante  cupidinlbuB=ir69o(f  drpU' 
ro¥  Meleag. 

8 — 6.  'It  was  then  Love*8  God  oast  down  my  looks  of 
resolute  disdain,  and  trod  my  neck  heneath  his  feet :  till  ho 
taught  me  in  his  wantonness  to  hate  chaste  beauty,  and  to  live 
without  a  plan.' 

3.  delecit,  *  effecit  ut  deicerentur* ;  Prop.  more  tuo,  sce 
Introduction,  omitting  a  link  in  the  conceptiun:  cf.  Theocr.  2. 
112  Kat  fi  i(ndijt>p  uiaropyost  kirl  x^oi^df  S/xfiara  ird^as.  'Im.  Ov. 
Her.  11.  85  eruhui  gremioque pudor  deiecitocellos.  For  senso 
cf.  III.  28  (22).  9  (Amor)  toUei'e  numqiiam  te  patietur  humo  lumina 
capta  temel.  lumina  fastus^r^  6*  etr  6<f>pu<n  Keivo  <f>pOayfxa 
Meleag.;  cf.  Plin.  N.  H.  11.  37.  51.  138  superbia  aliubi  concep- 
taculum  sed  hic  (in  superciliia)  sedem  habet.  fastus^  'in- 
definite  gen.  of  kind  or  contents'  Roby  1304 ;  see  Introduction. 

4.  caput  impositis  pressit  pedihua^iroo-o-^  irarcJMeleag., 
asa  victor  on  his  fallen  enemy,  cf.  iii.  28  (22).  7  sqq.;  imitated 
Ov.  M.  8.  424  ipae  pede  imposito  caput  exitiabile  preasit.  Yv. 
3 — 6  are  a  close  imitation  of  Meleager  Anth.  Gr.  12. 101  (cf.  id. 
Anth.  12.  48), 

T6y  fie  ir60ois  drpdtTow  vt3  aripvoKn  'ilvlaKos 

6fXfJtaai  To^fvaas  toOt*  i^Srftrev  iTTOs*  yu^iv\^M,. 

rbv  Opaavv  elXov  iyu>.    r^  d*  in^  6<f>p6<ri  KeXvo  <PpOayfi  a 
<rKHTrTpo<t>6pov  <ro<f>iaSt  "^vlde,  iro<rai  Taru. 
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5.  castas  paellas,  not  'as  pnides'  P.  whioli  gives  a  wrong 
tam  to  the  sense.  It  is  to  be  taken  dosely  with  7.  6.  Gynthia^s 
seyere  punishment  of  Propertius'  oue  breach  of  faith  (cf.  v. 
7  n.)  had  driven  him  into  unworthier  attachments  {^qwurete 
uiles,  III.  18  (15).  9,  &o.). 

6.  ImprohuB,  oruel  and  shameless;  cf.  Yirg.  Ecl.  8.  60 
puer  improhus  (of  Love),  and  Aen.  2.  80  improba  (Fortuna). 
nullo  consillo,  aimlesBly,  recklessly.    In  Cic.  Inv.  1.  34.  68 
temere  et  nullo  consilio  is  opposed  to  ratione;  cf.  ui.  3.  4. 

7.  8.  *  And  now  after  a  whole  year  this  my  madness  is  not 
spent,  yea  though  I  am  forced  to  have  the  gods  against  me.' 

7.  toto  axmo.  So  again  in  rv.  15  (16).  9  peccaram  eemel 
et  totum  mmpulsus  in  annum, 

8.  tamen,  in  the  protasis  like  Gr.  ofiMs;  cf.  Ov.  M.  2.  782 
quamuis  tamen  oderat  illam,  talibus  affatatt  breuiter  Tri- 
tonia  dictis.  cogor,  by  an  inexorable  fate.  But  observe  that 
cogor  tends  to  become  a  mere  auxiliary  in  Prop. ;  see  Intro- 
tluction.       habere,  cf.  y.  11.  13  n. 

Q — 16.  'Milanion,  friend  Tullus,  by  shrinking  from  no 
toil  broke  the  stubbom  oruelty  of  the  daughter  of  lasus. 
He  sometimes  wandered  in  Parthenian  deUs,  distraught  witli 
love,  and  weut  to  face  the  shaggy  wild  beasts ;  he  was  stricken 
too  with  a  wound  from  the  branch  Hylaeus  bore,  and  on  Arca- 
dian  rocks  he  moaned  in  pain.  Therefore  could  he  achieve  the 
taxning  of  the  swift-footed  maiden ;  such  power  in  love  haTO 
prayers  and  deeds  of  merit.'* 

9.  HHanlon;  the  lover  of  the  Arcadian  Atalanta,  the 
daughter  of  lasus  (lasius,  lasion).  According  to  Prop.  whom 
Ovid  follows,  A.  A.  2.  185,  a  passage  modelled  on  this,  he 
owed  his  success  to  helping  her  in  huuting  and  against  the 
Centa\ir  Hylaeus. 

10.  saeuitiam  is  explained  by  durae.  A.  was  emel  be- 
cause  unyielding.  contudlt,  of  breaking  in  animals ;  cf. 
Tib.  (?)  3. 6. 13  ille  (Bacchue)  ferocem  contudit  et  dominae  mitit 
in  arbitrium  and  Ov.  A.  A.  1. 12. 

11.  modo,  answered  by  etiam  1. 13.  FartlieniiB,  of  Par- 
thenium,  the  mountain  on  which  Atalanta  had  been  exposed.  • 
antris,  '  mountain  dells' ;  cf.  y.  4.  3  Utcui  *  *  hederoeo  conditm 
antro,  v.  9.  33  luci  antro,  a  wooded  dell,  and  other  passages. 
Comp.  el.  2.  11  n. 
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ISL  m*,  fmrlHitin  (Uka  MOoMum^  t.  9)='iiiilika  mjidL' 
wMmm,  iieftrlj=*adiie,  ezperiii';  ef.  Aen.  6.  134  bU  tu§nL 
uidere  Tartara^  Ann.  3.  431  utfarwum  uasto  uiditte  smh  amiro 
ScffUamL,   The  inl  is  a  Gnadsm  CQr  the  supiDe,  Bobj  1368. 

13.  ^jrlMl.  Prob.  an  adj.,  agieeing  with  fon;  et  m.  8 
(7).  3  ias90  Cera»»o  Ibr  Ceramaio;  Aen.  4.  55S  etJim  Siehaeo 
k»  Siehaeio.  Prop.  ia  Yerj  fond  of  eatting  hia  pnqper  namea 
down.  pemimna  iiotnflra  nunl,  ct  Cie.  Ac.  1.  3. 11  forUmae 
gramuiwto  pereu$nu  nolnere  (▼.  L  pereMittu).  Siliaa  imitatwi 
Prop.  Puaie.  5.  251  o^  siauci  iivfesto  Lateramm  uulnere  trun" 
eae  arborie  nrgmebal.  '  nunl,  a  Btripped  or  nnstnpped 
boog^  the  priniiti?e  elnb.  Centaiin  are  aeen  figfating  with  sach 
weapons  on  ancient  monoments ;  cf.  t.  9. 15  (of  Herniles*  elub). 
Orid  (A.  A.  L  e.)  Bays  howoTer  eensit  et  Hylaei  eemientuws 
saueius  areuwu 

14.  aaoetna  marks  rather  the  effeet  of  the  wonnd  than  the 
woond  iiaeU;  ef.  the  im.  in  Ot.  A  A  1. 169  sameins  ingemnit 
teiumque  uolatUe  sensit.  Areadlla  rnpilma.  MrBeidaag- 
gesta  ihat  this  ia  a  dat.,  whieh  ia  Teiy  poasible,  aa  Prc^^ertina  is 
fond  of  introdocing  these  appeab  to  inanimate  natore ;  ef .  i. 
20.  16,  &c.  It  seems  to  me  howeTer  that  the  moan  of  phjsical 
pain,  when  its  caoae  is  specified  as  here,  is  not  natorallj 
addiessed  to  any  thing ;  and  this  riew  is  not  diseoantenaneed 
bj  ihe  passages  in  Orid. 

15.  potoit  domoisse.  P.  wrongly  **  potuit  domdre  woold 
probably  mean  *  he  might  have  Tsnqaisbed  her.*  *'  Both  p. 
domare  and  p.  domuisse=^^he  coold  tame;'  bat  domuitse  lays 
more  emphasis  on  tbe  completing  of  the  action,  Boby  1371. 
Tliis  ose  of  tbe  perf.  in  Yerse  is  probably  determiued  in  great 
part  by  metrical  reasons,  as  it  is  very  rare  in  classical  prose. 
netooem,  an  allasiou  to  tbe  foot-race  in  whicb  Prop.  hints 
Atalanta  was  wiliing  to  be  beaten.  uelocem  puellam  in  Ot. 
Ib.  371. 

16.  bene  facta,  cf.  Yirg.  6.  3.  525  quid  labor  aut  bene 
faeta  iuuantf  quid  uomere  terras  inutrtitte  graues ;  ii.  1.  24 
hene  facta  Mari;  Ot.  A  A.  L  c.  tuccubuit  meritit  trux  tamen 
illa  uiri. 

17.  18.  *  Wiih  me  slow-witted  LoTe  plans  no  derices,  and 
forgets  bim  to  travel,  as  formerly,  on*his  wonted  patbs.' 

17.    in  me  'in  my  case.*   Cf.  Aen.  2.  541  at  non  **  Achilles 
talis  in  hostefuit  FriMno,  and  compare  ui.  3.  13. 
tardns,  fipaiOt;  tardut  amor  in  a  diiOFereut  sease  i.  7.  26. 
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oogrltat '  ponder  over '  for  the  purpose  of  deyising :  Cic.  Cat.  2. 
9.  2Q  j^oscriptionet  ac  dictaturas  cogitare, 

18.  neo  meuinit,  cf.  1. 10. 26.  ulas,  the  ways  of  inspiring 
affection,  cf.  Achill.  Tat.  1.  9  rC  \4y(o\  ri  tow;  wtas  ap  ri?xoc/u 
ri)S  ipiafihris;  o^  ydp  oXda  rds  6doj6s,  Cic.  Leg.  1.  6.  18  non 
tam  iustitiae  quam  litigandi  uias, 

19 — 24.  '  Come  ye  whose  deceit  would  draw  the  moon  from 
the  sky,  whose  task  it  is  to  perfect  solemn  rites  over  the  magic 
fire,  come  aud  tum  the  heart  of  my  lady  and  make  her  paler 
than  my  face  is  pale.  Then  I  might  trust  your  boast  that  ye 
can  lead  the  stars  and  the  rivers  with  Cytinian  spells.' 

19.  at,  in  sudden  apostrophe  as  e.  g.  iv.  18  (19)  25  at  uoSf  tn- 
nuptae,  felicius  urite  taedas.  deductae  qa.  e.  fallacia  lonae. 
Whether  Prop.  meant  (1)  '  who  bewitch  the  moon  into  coming 
down/  or  (2)  '  who  dupe  men  by  pretending  to  have  brought 
down  the  moon/  the  expression  is  very  harsh.  The  context 
favours  (2).  The  gen.  is  one  of  definition  (Boby  1802)  *  who 
use  the-descent-of-the-moon-trick.*  For  the  part.  deductae, 
where  the  gerundive  is  more  usual,  see  Introduction.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  forms  in  -dus  are  awkward  in  verse.  On 
the  other  hand  the  apparent  imitation  in  Ov.  M.  13.  163 
mmptae  fallacia  uestis  (of  Achiiles  disguised  as  a  woman) 
favours  (1). 

20.  piare,  *pie  fqcere  *  KaOayll^eiP,  dypli^euft  P.  labor  est 
piare,  for  this  constr.  cf.  i.  2.  23  n. 

21.  en=/5ou  Meleager;  see  Introduotion.  conuertite, 
Aen.  2.  73  quo  gemitu  conuersi  animi,  cf.  i.  15.  23  tuot  eon- 
uertere  mores. 

22.  facite  palleat,  for  the  constr.  see  Boby  1606.  meo 
ore.  The  point  of  comparison  is  often  substituted  by  Propertius 
for  the  thing  compared.  So  also  in  Tac.  Ann.  1.  13  L, 
Arruntius  haud  multum  discrepans  a  GaUi  oratione, 

23.  credidertmuobisdacere.  For  the  omission  of  uos,  whioh 
is  easily  supplied  from  uobis,  cf.  i.  4.  1  and  Introduction. 

24.  dacere, '  guide,  draw  after  them '  i4>4\K€a0ai.  Cyti- 
naeis,  Hertzberg'8  certain  conjecture  for  the  ms.  GythaliniSf 
CytalliniSy  <fec.,  Cytina  being  a  town  in  Thessaly  mentioned  by 
Lycophr.  1389  AaKpL(b»iol  re  Kal  Kvtipcuoi,  KSSpot  and  Steph. 
Byz.  8.  V.  The  refcrence  to  this  line  in  the  palinode,  iv.  24. 
10  n.  Thessala  saga  seems  conclusive.  The  other  conjectures 
Cytaines  (Medea,  so  called  from  Cyta  or  Cytaea  a  town  in 
Colchis)  and  Cytaeaeis  (Colchicis)  are  unsupported. 

p.  p.  4 
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25 — 28.  *  Aml  you,  my  friendB,  whosd  voice  recalls  too  laie 
a  fallen  man,  seek  aome  help  for  the  fever  of  my  breast. 
Bravely  will  I  bear  the  steel  and  the  torturing  fire,  let  me  have 
but  freedom  to  utter  the  promptings  of  my  wrath.' 

25.  et,  as  P.  rightly  with  the  nss,  for  aut  edd.  lapsnxn 
TeuocatlB,  im.  Quint.  2.  6.  2  plm  proderit  demonatraste  reptam 
protimu  uiam  quavi  reuocare  ab  errore  iam  lapsos,  lap- 
8um,  of  love;  cf.  i.  13.  8  primo  lapsus  ahire  gradu  and  Plaut. 
Cist.  2. 1.  11  amor  me  lapsum  animi  ludijicat,  amld,  patrii 
amici  in  the  palinode  iv.  24.  9. 

26.  non  Banl»  cf.  contactum  v.  2  nnd  n.        auzilla, '  reme- 

dies';  i.e.  any  remedy;  cf.  Ov.  B.  A.  48  uulneris  auxilium, 

Prop.  IV.  21.  9,  Cels.  2.  11.    Compare  for  the  sense  Meleager 

Antii.  12.  85  dXXd  *pl\(fit  ^eii^oi,  pai^y  iwapKiaaTe,  a/)K^crar, 

<S  ^eiinH, 

• 

27.  et  ferrum  saeuos  et  Ignes,  i.e.  the  knife  and  cantery  of 
the  surgeon  {atunliator  Stat.  Silv.  8.  4.  24),  imitated  Ov.  Her. 
20.  185  ut  ualeant  aliae,  ferrum  patiuntur  et  ignes  and  else- 
where,  Senec.  Ag.  21  et/errum  et  ignis  saepe  medicinae  locost, 
Claud.  Eutr.  2. 14.  The  ezpression  became  ahnost  proverbial, 
as  riftyeiM  Kal  Koleiy  in  Gr.  It  is  perh.  from  Soph.  Trach.  1016 
Koi  vvv  ixl  T(^  yoaowTi  od  Tvp  o69  iyx^^  '''*'  6tniai/AW  o^k 
iTTiTpixpei ; 

28.  libertas  loqui,  a  rare  constr.  It-  is  also  found  in  Cic. 
Acad.  2.  38.  120  quanti  liberta*  ipsa  aestimanda  est  non  mihi 
necesse  esse  quod  tibi  estf  and  in  Yal.  Fl.  1.  601 ;  also  in  rv. 
14  (15).  4.  In  Quintilian  and  the  Plinies  liberum  est  is  found 
with  an  inf.    For  the  sense  cf.  i.  5. 14,  17. 

29 — end.  *  Carry  me  through  furthest  lands  or  cany  me  over 
,  the  waves  where  no  woman  may  know  my  way.  Stay  ye  behind  to 
whom  heaven  has  bent  with  favouring  ear,  and  may  ye  remain 
for  ever  meetly  mated  in  safe  love.  Agaiust  me  my  darling 
plies  her  bitter  speech  and  unsatisfied  passion  never  flags. 
Shun,  I  warn  you,  this  evil :  let  each  hold  fast  to  his  fancy's 
queen  nor  shift  his  ground  from  a  familiar  love.  Tet  if  any 
tum  a  slow  ear  to  the  warning,  oh  with  what  a  pang  will  he 
recall  my  words !' 

29.  We  are  again  reminded  of  Meleager  Anth.  6r.  5.  161 
jcal  Tvpl  Koi  vi<p€T<^  fxe  kuI  cl  /SovXoio  K€pavv(^  pdXKe  Kal  els  Kprifi" 
yoifS  fiaWe  Kal  els  ire\6yTj. 

31.  remanete,  'stay  behind';  not^  as  P.  seems  to  prefer, 
*  remain  constant  to  each  other.'    remanere  is  especially  appli- 
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cable  to  remaining  in  Bome ;  cf.  Snet.  Aug.  43.  fadll  aure, 
opp.  to  surda  aure  iii.  8  (7).  48.  pares  '  well  matched.*  Gf. 
I.  5.  2  n. 

33.  in  me  nostra  Venus  uoces  exercet  amaras.  The  edd. 
do  not  seem  to  have  grasped  the  diffioulty  of  the  ms.  reading 
noctes.  It  must  either  mean  (1)  ^My  love  plies  bitter  nights, 
as  a  weapon,  against  me* — a  harsh  and  unexampled  use  of 
exercet  or  else  (2)  '  in  my  oase  my  love  passes  bitter  nights ' — a 
tautology  which  is  not  excused  by  iii.  24.  25  nuper  enim  de  te 
nostras  me  laedit  ad  auree,  On  these  grounds  I read uooes.  In 
an  onumcration  of  the  troubles  of  his  love  Propertius  would 
not  forget  tlie  cruel  temper  of  his  mistress  :  see  Introduction. 
For  more  see  my  paper  in  the  Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  ix.  p. 
62.  [Baehrens,  seeing  the  difficulty  of  the  hs.  readmg,  emends 
maesta  for  nostra  ;  but  maeita  is  too  weak  a  word.] 

34.  uacuus  probably  *ungratified/  ahnost=*/rucfM  amjorii 
egens*  iv.  20.  20,  and  so  opp.  toplenus  iii.  20  (17).  21  tu  quo- 
que  qui pleno  fastus  adsumis  amore:  cf.  Ov.  M.  7. 786  uacuo9 
exercet  in  aera  morsus,  Not  far  removed  is  iv.  16  (17).  11 
uacuos  nox  sohria  torquet  amanteSt  and  the  use  of  uacuae  for 
single  women  or  widows  Tao.  A.  13.  44,  Ov.  M.  14.  831.  Another 
way  is  to  take  uacuus  closely  with  deflt  *  fails  and  rests.'  Cf.  i. 
9.  27,  and  for  the  form  of  ezpression,  a  negative  with  several 
words  taken  in  conjunction,  i.  10.  30  qui  numquam  uacuo 
pectore  liber  erit. 

35.  36.  cura,  'source  of  care  (cura),  object  of  afiFection'= 
Gr.  fiiXrifia ;  cf.  iii.  32  (26).  9,  &c.,  Ov.  Am.  8.  9.  32  altera 
(the  one)  cura  recens,  altera  primus  amor.  For  eura  cf.  m.. 
3.  4  n.  moretur,  *  cum  uoluptate  detineat,^  cf.  i.  11.  10. 
mutet  locum,  cf.  Plin.  N.  H.  2.  48.  49. 132  locum  ex  locomutanB, 
adsueto  amore  is  the  Propertian  extended  use  of  the  abl.  of 
'attendant  circumstances,*  *when  love  is  grown  familiar';  of. 
Introduction.  hoc  malum,  i.e.  anguishlikemine  ;  not  exiliumf 
asP. 

37.  tardas  aures.    Cf.  i.  8.  41  n. 

38.  hea.  Most  writers  would  have  suppressed  the  sigh  as 
their  waming  was  disregarded :  not  so  Propertius.  See  Latro* 
duction.  referet,  'recall*;  not  *repeat'  which  P.  ofters  as  an 
alternative.  Cf.  Ov.  M.  1.  165.  Becollection  is  regarded  as 
mental  repetition  just  as  thought  is  mental  speech  {kSyot), 
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I.    u. 

Imtboduction  amd  Aboumbnt. 

A  gentle  expostalation  witli  Cynthia  on  her  love  of  dress. 
These  proteets  of  the  poet  wore  probably  as  inefficacious  as 
they  were  frequent ;  see  Introduction. 

Propertius.  *Why  this  love  of  finery,  Cynthia?  Your 
beauty  oannot  be  improved  (1 — 8).  Leam  this  lesson  froni 
nature  (0—14)  aud  tlie  heroines  of  old.  Chastity  was  orna- 
ment  enough  for  them  *  (15 — 24). 

Cynthia.  *You  are  not  likely  to  think  me  inferior  to  those 
heroines  *  (25). 

Propertius.  *  If  you  satisfy  mtf ,  you  are  adorned  enough  (26). 
Besides,  your  native  gifts  are  sufficiently  enthralling.  They 
wiU  keep  me  true  to  you  if  you  do  not  plunge  iuto  foUy 
(27—82). 

1 — 8.  *  What  joy  is  it,  my  Ufe,  to  move  with  tired  hair,  or 
to  Bway  the  fine  folds  of  the  Coan  robe  ?  Or  what  to  dreuch 
thy  locks  in  the  myrrh  of  Orontes,  and  to  blazon  thyself  with 
alien  gifts ;  to  mar  the  grace  of  nature  with  bougbt  cmbellish- 
ment,  and  not  to  suffer  thy  limbs  to  sbine  in  their  own  rich 
dower  ?  Believe  me  there  is  no  improving  thy  fair  form.  Love 
is  naked,  and  loves  not  the  artist  in  beauty.* 

1.  omato,  '  dressed,'  not  necessarily  'decorated,' though 
this  was  usually  done :  see  Beck.  Gall.  p.  439.  procedere, 
*pace,  move  majestically ' ;  cf.  Ov.  A.  A.  8.  165  femina  pro- 
cedit  densissima  crinibus  emptis  and  Hor.  S.  2.  8.  14.  A  slow 
gait,  like  the  rest  mentioned  here,  was  a  lover's  device.  Cf.  ii. 
4.  15,  16  (5,  6)  nequiquam per/usa  meis  unguenta  capillis^  ibat 
et  expenso  planta  morata  gradu.  ulta,  *thesourceof 
my  life,  you  that  are  as  dear  to  me  as  life '  =  Gr.  ^u'i}.  As  a  form 
of  address,  it  is  found  in  Plautus,  GatuUus,  e.g.  68.  154  (where 
in  nom.  cf.  ElUs  ad  loc.)  aud  frequently  in  Prop. 

2.  Coa  ueste.  Not  t6*be  explained  by  supplying  induta^  as 
P.  suggests,  an  impossible  eUipse,  but  almost=  Coa^  uestis,  an 
eztension  of  the  abl.  of  material  (descriptiont  Boby  12B2) :  cf. 
I.  4.  13  multis  decus  artibus,  and  iii.  5.  7  (4.  23)  n.  It  may 
be  also  explained  as  an  abl.  of  place,  which  would  come  to  the 
same.  tenues,  of  thin  transparent  sUk.  mouere,  the 
garment  accommodating  itself  to  every  movement  of  the  wearer. 
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Flaut.  Epid.  8.  8.  51  eum  quam  qui  undantem  chlamydem 
quassando  faciL 

8.  Orontea.  Antioch  on  the  Orontes  was  the  emporium 
from  which  the  produce  of  Arabia  was  shipped  for  Bome. 

4.  peregriniB,  '  foreign,  outlandish,'  here  in  a  disparaging 
sense;  cf.  Saet.  Jul.  43,  who  says  Julius  Gaesar  first  taxed 
imported  luxuries  {peregrinarum  mercium  portoria  instituissef 
adeo  cmruptissima  republica  luxue  JRomanorum  inyoluerat). 
muneribiis,  *  graces,  endowments.*  peregrinis  shews  they  are 
not  the  natural  munera  of  iii.  2.  3  &o.  But  see  note  on  iii. 
5.14.  uendere,  *endeavour  to  sell,'  *get  up  for  sale.* 
For  the  inccptivo  force  of  the  verb  cf.  ii.  8.  4  ipsnm  me  iugula; 
lenior  hostis  ero^  i.  e.  tnj  to  kiil  me.  It  is  given  by  the  fre- 
quentative  prefix  in  uenditare, 

5.  mercato.  For  a  list  of  deponent  verbs  with  passive 
participles  see  Boby  734,  and  for  mercatus  y.  5. 32.  perdere. 
So  Tib.  1.  9.  17  auro  ne  pollue  formamf  aud  Seneca  Gnnsol. 
Helv.  16,  in  a  passage  evidently  modelled  on  this  elej^,  non 
faciem  lenociniia  (cf.  uendere  supr.)  oc  coloribus  polluiiti : 
num^juam  tibi  placuit  tiestis  qiuie  nihil  ampliua  quam  nudam 
componeret  (i.  e.  a  Coa  uentis) :  unicum  tibi  ornaTnentum  puX- 
clierrima  etnulli  obnoxia  arti  forma :  maximum  decus  uita 
estpudicitia  (see  v.  24). 

6.  Gynthia  moves  in  an  atmosphere  of  beauty ;  cf.  Byron 
'  She  walks  in  beauty  like  the  night.'  A  bolder  use  is  iii.  16 
1  (13.  44)  in  nullo  pondere  uerba  loqui,  proprllB  bonls, 
'  natural  advantages.'  For  borta  in  this  sense  cf.  ii.  3.  28  :  im. 
Ov.  (?)  Her.  21.  S8  proprio  uulneror  ipsa  bono. 

7.  tuae  est.  N.  reads  tua  est,  which  gives  a  very  good 
sense,  *Your  way  of  improving  beauty  is  worthless.'  Gf.  Gie. 
Orat.  17.  56  si  enim  eloquentia  nulla  sine  /uxc,  haec  autem  aine 
eloquentia  tanta  est,  medlcina,  yerhB,\=medicatio;  cf.  rv. 
16  (17).  4  curarum  tuo  Jit  medicina  mero,  flgurae, 
form  ard  the  beauty  of  form;  a  Greek  turn  of  thought,  recalling 
the  gymnasia.  See  Ellis  on  Gatull.  68.  62,  and  cf.  iii.  19.  25 
(16.  41)  credo  ego  non  paucos  ista  periisse  Jigura^  and  for  the 
sense  iii.  11.  3  (9.  25)  ut  natura  dedit^  sic  omnis  recta  figurast 
and  the  epigram  in  the  Anthol.  Lat.  i.  p.  641  (Burm.)  augeri 
studio  tam  bona  forma  nequit, 

8.  nudus,  becatue  without  disguises;  cf.  Hor.  Od.  1.  24.  7 
nudaque  Veritas,  Prop.  often  lays  a  strong  emphasis  on  his 
adjectives ;  cf.  Introduction.  Amor  non  amat,  a  falae 
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eeho,  '  the  sonrce  of  loye  has  no  love  for  artificial  beaaty.'  The 
form  of  the  conplet  bas  carioasly  influenced  that  of  ii.  1.  57, 
58  omrui  humanot  tanat  medicina  doloret :  solus  amor  morbi 
non  amat  artifieem,  fbrmae  artificem,  'an  ezpert  in.' 

Gf.  morbi  artificem  ahready  qaoted,  and  for  the  gen.,  *  thing  in 
point  of  which/  Boby  1820.  Compare  for  the  sense  the  imita- 
tionin  Oyid  Am.  1.  10.  15,  16  et  puer  est  et  nudus  Amor : 
sine  tordibu»  annot  et  nuUat  uestes,  ut  tit  apertua,  habet. 

9 — 14.  *  See  the  coloars  that  the  fairearth  rears ;  see  how 
the  i^y  shoots  grow  best  at  their  own  free  will;  how  the  arbute 
springs  more  loyely  in  lonely  moontain  dells  and  with  antanght 
skill  the  stream  rans  on  its  way.  With  pebbles  from  natare's 
hand  the  shores  are  bright  beyond  compare,  and  the  birds  sing 
sweeter  that  they  sing  antrained.' 

9.  niminittat,  dyair^/Airec.  Laor.  1.  7  daedala  tellm  eub- 
mittit  Jlores,  Some  mss.  -it»  If  right,  the  change  of  mood, 
Babmitti^ — aeniant,  is  not  dae  to  any  essential  di£ference  of 
meaning,  bat  is  a  relio  of  a  time  when,  as  in  Old  Latin,  the 
distinotion  between  facts  regarded  as  facts  and  as  conceptions 
had  not  been  evolyed.  Ct  iy.  3.  4  (5).  25 — 46  where  the  sabj. 
and  ind.  are  nsed  indifferently  throag^oat,  and  compare  Intro- 
daction,  Draeger  Hist.  Synt.  ii.  433  follg.  colores.  Cf. 
Tib.  1.  4.  29  quam  cito  purpureos  deperdit  terra  colorett 
Colamella  10.  176  et  quos  mille  parit  diues  natura  colores 
disponat  plantis  olitor  quos  semine  seuit. 

10.  ut.  HBS.  et,  ueniant  sponte  saa,  from  Yirg.  G. 
2.  9 ;  G.  1.  54  illie  ueniunt  felicius  uuae  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested  to  Lachmann  his  emendation  felicius  for  formosius  in  v. 
11.  uenire  is  freqaently  ased  by  Prop.  where  some  more  defi- 
nite  word  mast  be  ased  to  tranBlate  it.  Cf.  Introduction. 
mellas,  *better,'  i.e.  thon  when  cultivated;  cf.  Yirg.  quoted 
abuve  and  iv.  10  (11).  5.  The  oomparative  in  such  cases  is 
nearly  a  superlative  :  so  in  Gr.  as  Pind.  Nem.  11.  ult.  dirpo<r- 
Iktuw  d'  ipunioy  6^&r€pai  fuiyiai,  *passing  ficrco  is  the  madness 
of  nuattainable  desire^.' 

11.  Burgat.  See  note  on  el.  20. 37.  .  formoslaa.  The 
adj.  is  more  usual  in  such  connexions,  and  the  adverbial  forms 
from  formosus  are  very  rare.  See  however  for  a  similar  use 
and  for  formosius  as  an  adv.  Quint.  8.  3.  10  in  orbem  se  for- 
mosiusfundet  {o(  ihe  olive).  antris.  Seecl.  1.  lln.  The 
arbutus  of  course  doos  not  grow  in  cavcs. 

12.  iciat,  olde ;  contrastedwith  indociles  and  almost —|)omt, 
*  knowledge  being  power ' :  cf.  can  aud  ^en,  Germ.  hHnnen  and 
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kennen,  The  idea  is  at  the  root  of  the  Socratio  dootrine  that 
vice  is  merdy  ignoranoe.  IndocileB,  'untaii^ht.'    Of  ihe 

thing  done,  here  and  Ov.  Tr.  4.  1.  6  indoeii%  numero^  of. 
Gic.  Acad.  2^  1.  3  indocilem  ums  discipUnam;  of  the  agent 
Hor.  Od.  1. 1.  18  indocilis  pauperiem  pati  and  Ov.  Tr.  3. 12. 
8  indoeili  gutture  uemat  auis,  It  is  opposed  to  doctust 
which  is  applied  to  riyers  that  haYC  heen  hanked  in,  Sbo,  ;  cf. 
Hor.  A.  P.  68JtuuiU8  doctus  iter  melius, 

13.  persuadent.  Thi8>  the  reading  of  all  mss.  except  G. 
which  has  collu4:ent,  a  manijfest  correction,  is  ohviouBly  corrupt. 
Various  emendations  haye  heen  proposed  of  which  the  one  in 
the  text  is  that  of  Hertzb.>  praelncent;  itas*to  transcend  in 
shining,  to  shine  yery  brightly ';  cf.  Plin.  N.  H,  32.  10.  62. 141 
hactUum  praeluceU  It  is  not  satisfactory,  though  better  than 
Scaliger^s  per  se  dent — canantf  for  which  cf.  iii.  32  (26).  49  nec 
tu  tam  duros  per  te  patieris  amores^  and  Palmier's  {not  'Pal-  . 
mer'8*  P.)  persquaXent, 

14.  nulla  arte,  t<^  firj  (x^ip  t4x»w  '  c[uod  ntilla  ars  adest ' : 
for  the  uso  of  the  neg.  Cf.  Ov.  M.  8.  683,  et  u^niam  dapibus 
nullisque  paratibua  orant  (the  want  of  preporation) ;  for 
the  abl.  cf.  Introduciion. 

15 — 20.  'Not  thus  did  Phoebe,  the  daughter  of  Leucippus, 
fire  Oastor's  heart  ^  not  by  attire  did  Hilaira,  her  sister,  win 
PoUux ;  not  thus  did  the  daughter  of  Eyenus  sow  strife  in  days 
of  old  betwixt  Idas  and  loyesick  Phoebus  on  the  shores  of  her 
father's  stream;  nor  did  Hippodamia,  whom  the  sfaranger^s 
wheels  bore  away,  allure  her  Phrygian  spouse  by  a  lying  fair- 
ness.^ 

15.  16.  Fhoebe  and  Hilalra,  the  daughters  of  Leuoippus 
had  been  betrothed  to  Lynceus  and  tdas.  Oastor  and  PoUux 
carried  them  off  and  were  pursued  by  Lynceus  and  Idas.  In 
the  fight  that  ensued  (see  Theocr.  22%  137  sqq.,  Ov.  Fast.  5. 
7CK)  sqq.)  three  of  the  four  were  killed,  but  Oastor  was  rescued 
from  death  by  Pollux  sharing  with  hiin  his  own  immortality. 
Buccendlt,  so  in  the  pass.  ly.  18.  (19).  15  patria  succenea 
senecta  Myrrha. 

17.  oupido,  '  eager  and  full  of  desire.'    Of.  Tib.  2.  5.  54. 
discordla,  in  apposition  to  Jilia^  *source  of  discord.'    Of .  Intro- 
duction.     With  non  a  yerb  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  context : 
cf.  Introduction. 

18.  Eueni  fllla.  Marpessa  who  was  carried  off  by  Idas. 
Her  father  pursucd  them;  but,not  oyertaking  thcm,  threw  him- 
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self  in  bis  chagriu  into  the  riyer  Eyenas,  wbich  was  so  named 
from  him.  Near  the  riyer  Phoebus  fell  in  with  Idas  and  took 
Marpessa  firom  him ;  but  according  to  one  account  sbe  was 
afterwards  reetored.  litoribus,  litiu  for  ripa  as  in  Aen.  8. 83 
and  elsewhere.   So  in  Greek  Pind.  N.  9.  40  vap  iitrais  *£\u/mn;. 

19.  Fhryglimi  mailtuni,  Pelops;  who  acoording  to  one 
tradition  was  expelled  by  Ilus  from  his  native  town  Sipylns  in 
Phrygia  and'  emigrated  to  Pisa :  and  aocording  to  the  well- 
known  legend  won  Hippodamia  for  his  wife  by  couqnering  her 
father  Oenomaus  in  the  chariot  race.  CalBO  candore.  Gf .  iv. 
24.  8  quaesitus  candor  where  seenote.  traxit,  *drew  bis 
affections  to  herself.'  So  of  spells,  iv.  5  (6).  27,  2S  illum 
turgentiM  ranae  portenta  rubetae  et  leeta  exectis  anguibus  otsa 
trahunt, 

20.  extemls  rotiB.  On  tbe  car  which  had  just  been  vic- 
torious  {curru  uictore  Ov.  infr.).  I  do  not  understand  what  P. 
means  by  saying  *  by  the  stranger  Pelops  in  the  chariot  race  * 
(the  itahcs  are  mine).  Hippodamia  was  the  prize  and  not  a 
passenger  in  the  chariot  race  :  and  the  Lat.  could  not  possibly 
mean  'through  the  victory  of  a  stranger's  car.'  The  epithet 
extemis  is  softened  down  by  Ovid  in  his  imitation  A.  A.  2.  7,  8 
talis  erat  qui  te  curru  uictore  ferebat,  uecta  peregrinit  Hip' 
podamiarotis, 

21 — 24.  '  No !  their  hclper  was  beauty  that  owed  no  dcbt  to 
jewels,  Uke  the  hues  in  tlie  paintings  of  Apelles.  It  was  not 
tbeir  one  aim  to  hunt  for  lovers  through  the  town.  Ghastity, 
a  wealth  of  beauty,  was  theirs.* 

21.  facies,  'beauty/  as  in  iii.  32  (26).  1.  aderat,  *  was 
present  to  help  them.'  obnozia,  probably  from  Yirg.  G. 
1.  396 /ratrt«  radiis  obnoxia  luna,  Im.  by  Seneca  1.  c.  on  v.  5. 
obnoxiu»  is  literally  ^exposed  io  a  pcnalty  {noxa)*  vTcoBvyos, 
and  witii  a  dat.  '  at  the  meroy  of.' 

22.  qualis,  a  loose  connezion  of  sentences  not  uncommon 
in  Prop. ;  cf.  el.  16.  38,  lUid  Introduction.  Apelleis.  Apelles 
of  Gos,  the  chief  painter  of  antiquity  and  the  perfecter  of  the 
technical  part  of  his  art.  He  invented  a  process  of  varnishing 
his  pictures,  which  not  only  preserved  them,  but  made  the 
colours  richer  and  more  subdued.  He  generally  painted  on 
I)anels  {tabulae),  and  his  subjects  were  usually  taken  from  the 
nude.  Hence  the  point  of  the  comparison.  tabulis.  For  the 
trisyllabic  ending  see  Introduction. 

23.  *  Hunting  for  lovers  was  not  their  life's  aim.'  stu- 
dlum  conquirere.    Prop.  is  very  bold  in  this  use  of  the  inf,  as 
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the  nom.  to  a  sentenoe.    Of.  ly.  12  (13).  38  nec  fuerat  nudat 
poena  uidere  deas  and  Introduction.  uolgo,  cf.  Ter. 

Heaut.  8.  1.  38  uictum  uolgo  quaerere  in  a  Bimilar  oonnezion. 

24.  See  Seneca  quoted  on  y.  6. 

25 — 32.  ***!  fear  not  now  that  thou  should^st  hold  me 
cheaper  than  those  heroines  of  thine.'  Whosoever  finds  fayour 
in  one  lover^s  eyes,  that  maiden  is  decked  enough;  and  thou 
especially,  siuce  to  thee  beyond  all  others  Fhoebus  grante  his 
power  of  song  and  Galliope  her  Aouian  lyre  with  hearty  will, 
and  on  thy  pleasant  talk  there  waits  a  matchless  charm,  yea 
all  that  Yenus  and  all  that  Minerva  commends.  These  gifts 
wili  make  thce  evcr  the  darliug  of  my  life,  if  thou  wiJt  but 
Ecom  the  wretched  ways  of  fashion." 

25.  I  have  punctuated  this  line  so  as  to  mark  that  it  is  an 
interruption  of  Cynthia^s.  She  is  supposed  to  say  *I  am  not 
afraid  of  your  preferring  your  heroines  to  me.  I  am  sure  of 
you.  I  dress  for  others.'  Prop.  replies  *A  maid  is  adomed 
cnough  if  she  find  favour  iu  one  lover*8  eyes.'  For  a  similar 
dialogue  between  Fropertius  and  Gynthia  see  bk.  iii.  20  (17). 
non  ego  nunc  uereor  is  a  favourite  phrase  with  Prop.  See 
I.  6.  1,  I.  19.  1,  &o.t  and  cf.  Introduction.  uiUor,  with  dat. 
a?1u  Ov.  nei.- 12.  187  «i  tibi  aum  uilis,  istis,  with  a  cer- 
tain  contempt. 

27.  cum  tibi.  A  step  in  the  argument  is  omitted.  Gf.  the 
trans.  and  argument  and  compare  Introduction.  caxmina, 
*power  of  song/  a  thoroughly  Latin  brachylogy  :  cf.  Potfs  Lat. 
Frose,  p.  32.  For  a  somewhat  similar  expression  see  v.  1. 133 
tum  tibi  pauca  suo  de  carmine  dictat  Apollo.  For  Gynthia'B 
accomplishments  see  Introduction. 

28.  Aonlam  l^rram,  imitated  Ov.  Am.  1.  1.  12  Aoniam 
Marte  mouente  lyram. 

29.  nec  deslt.  For  this  nse  of  a  double  negative  where  the 
other  portioDS  of  the  sentence,  as  here  iucundiSf  require  a  posi- 
tive  conception — a  use  foreign  to  our  idiom — see  Introduction. 
gratia,  x^P^^i  compare  Fhocylides  Anal.  Br.  i.  p.  78  ols  oih* 
iv  fii^Oois  iirerai  x^P^^  ^^'  MfiouX^  and  Meleag.  Anth.  Gr. 
6. 195  ad  rpieaaX  Xopires  Tpiaebp  aT€<f>dpbjfia  cw^ivai  Zi^vo^^fi, 
Tpiffff&s  evfi^oXa  Ka\\o<rvvast  &  fikv  iirl  XP^"^^^  OefUva  rrdSov,  d  H* 
iirl  fiop4»at  tfiepovt  ddi  \6yois  t6  y\vKvfiv0ov  fTos,  Gom- 
pare  for  the  whole  passage  Meleager  Anth.  5. 140.  uerbis. 
The  weight  of  ms.  authority  is  in  favour  of  uerbiSf  not  dietis^ 
and  in  tho  only  othcr  passago  whero  dictis  occurs  in  Prop. 
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(▼.  1. 61)  it  18  lued  of  wriUen  oompositioa,  EnnivL»  hinuta  cingat 
9ua  dieta  eorona  (cf.  note  on  eL  9.  9).  On  the  other  biuid 
the  palpable  imitation  in  Ot.  M.  13.  127  neque  abett 
/acundis  gratia  dictis  slightly  favonrs  the  lattcr  word.  For 
Propertiufi'  fondness  for  uerba  cf.  el.  8.  22  n. 

dO.  Gompare  for  the  displacement  of  que  i.  20.  26.  It 
prodncea  a  Greek  rhythmical  effect  of  which  Prop.  is  fond.  8ee 
Introdnction.  qnae  probat,  i.  e.  all  the  charms  which  these 

goddesses  natorally  regard  with  satisfaction ;  in  less  vagne 
language  the  attractious  they  typify,  Venm  representing  the 
softer,  Minerva  the  severer  ones.  For  the  expression  com- 
pare  an  epigr.  attribnted  to  Yirgil,  CataL  13.  5,  cui  Venus  ante 
alios,  diui  diuomque  sorores  euticta  neque  indigno,  Musa,  dedere 
bona,  cuncta  quibus  gaudet  Phoebus,  chorus  ipseqtu  Pltoebi, 
and  Anal.  Br.  iii.  n.  743, 

ftofxpSit  f  Tpwr€i09  (x^u^  iapi^aTo  "K^Tpis, 

ipya  i"A0rfyala  reprya  aaoif>po<p5pas, 
llovaa  di  Kal  coiplaw  kuI  iraKrlda  rdif  ^Kkipa<froit 

aO/nptaiH»  ipardif  fu^apiwa  pLiXeai. 

81.  bls,  the  foregoing  recommendations.  Gf.  eL  20.  51. 
nostrae  uitae.  For  this  ezpression,  which  nearly=no&t«  dum 
uiuimus,  compare  iv.  10  (11).  1  quid  mirare  meam  si  uersat 
feminauitamf    Of.  Introduction. 

32.  miserae  Inxnriae  *wretched  frivolity*:  contemptnous 
like  Gr.  ddaTrp^os.  It  is  looeely  translated  by  P.  *fiueiy  that 
brings  no  happiness.'        luxurlae  is  of  coorse  tlie  gen.  sing. 


I.     V. 

Intuoddction. 

Addbessed  to  Gallus,  a  friend  of  the  poet*s  (see  Intro- 
duction),  expostulating  with  him  for  endeavonring  to  supplant 
him  in  Cyntiiia*s  affections  and  pointiug  out  the  miseries  of  his 
attachment. 

Argument. 

Cease  from  sowing  dissension  between  two  lovers  (1,  2). 
You  are  mad  to  tempt  the  miseries  of  a  love  like  mine  (3-— 8) 
or  the  anger  of  my  mistress  (9,  10).  Even  if  she  cousents, 
what  wretchedness  awaits  you  (11 — 20).    You  will  thcn  uuder- 
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stand  too  well  why  I  am  pale  and  emaciated  (21,  22).  Tonr 
rank  will  be  of  no  avail  (23,  24)  and,  if  yon  betray  yonr  secret, 
you  will  be  the  common  talk  of  the  town  (25,  26).  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  help  you :  I  can  only  share  your  wretchedness  (27 — 
30).    Therefore  beware  (31,  32). 

1 — 6.  'Enough,  thou  envious  man.  Bestrain  thy  unwel- 
come  speech  and  let  us  trayel  on  our  course,  as  now,  hand  in 
hand.  What  does  thy  heart  desire,  madman  ?  To  feel  a  frenzy 
like  mine  ?  Ah,  hapless  man,  thou  hurriest  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  direst  woe,  to  tread  in  misery  oyer  fires  thou  knowest  not, 
to  quaff  all  the  poisons  that  The'ssaly  can  brcw.* 

2.  cursn  quo  sumus,  for  the  phr.  cf .  Cic.  Att.  1. 1.  iin.  uidc 
inquo  cursu  simus,  qno  for  in  quo  is  partly  to  be  explained 
as  a  loose  use  of  the  simple  abl.  such  as  preyails  in  the  earlier 
writers — cf.  Plaut.  Most.  254  suo  quidque  locostff  Ennius 
quo  locOt  curru  quadriiugo — partly  as  a  sacrifice  to  grammati- 
cal  symmetry.  Prop.  not  unfrequently  prefers  correspondence 
in  syntax  to  correspondeuce  in  thought.  A  striking  instance 
is  II.  5.  28  where  see  note.  pares,  'well  mated,  pulling  well 
together  * ;  properly  of  animals  at  the  plough.  Cf.  el.  1. 32  and 
ly.  25.  8  tu  bene  conueniens  non  sinis  ire  iugum,  Theocr.. 
12.  15  dXX^Xovr  iifflXnjffay  t<r<fi  ^yv- 

.3.  quid  tlbi  uis,  insane,  word  for  word  in  a  passage  quoted 
from  C.  Gracchns  by  Cic.  De  Orat.  2.  67.  269.  The  tibi  makes 
the  question  more  incisive.  meos  furoreB,  '  paroxysms  like 
mine,*  *my  frenzy  with  all  its  outbreaks';  whereas /ttror  el.  1. 7 
is  the  course  of  mad  love  as  a  whole.  Some  read  meae  referring 
to  Cynthia'8  passionate  outbreaks  (eL  1.  33  n.),  an  olteration 
which  is  not  necessary,  though  it  lends  more  point  to  quod  $i 
y.  9.        sentire,  cf.  i.  9.  21. 

4.  properas,  with  inf.  as  Soll.  Cat.  13.  2  qriippe  quas  (sc. 
diuitias)  honeite  Jiabere  licebat,  abuti  per  turpitudinem  pro- 
perabanty  '  was  eager  to';  comp.  Boby  1344.        nltlma  mala 

=  Soph.  Phil.  66  l<rxar  iffx^rup  icaicd. 

5.  IgnotOB  dwells  on  the  note  struck  in  noBse.  With 
Propertius  the  strange  or  unknown  seems  to  haye  exdted  an 
instinctive  repulsion:  cf.  his  uses  of  nouus,  extemiu,  ignotut 
and  compare  Introduction.  To  translate  ignotos  *  hidden,'  as 
P.  and  others,  gives  a  wrong  seuse,  (since  Prop.  is  speaking  of 
pain,  not  of  dauger),  and  also  an  unexampled  meaning  to 
ignotot. 
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6L  taiica=T«^mmnd|Mupaly'«nowpni«nn.'»woriwidA, 
10»  man j  othar  Lfttm  bonowings,  is  stnuieB  to  Gie^  UUrm- 
tMre.  TbemaUti,  the  land  of  witdies  and  poiaonoiis  icgii>- 

tioQ;  ct  Tib.  2.  4.  56  qmieqmd  et  herbarum  TkessAlm,  terrm 
§erU  and  ir.  21.  10  Thettala  taga,  Oboerre  the  imposing 
fagneness  of  the  line,  sn  effeet  freqnent  in  Piopertius. 

7—13.  «Set  giddjgids  beside  her.  tbejesnnot  riiev  hsr 
like.  Her  snger,  I  wsxn  thee,  is  not  wont  to  be  mild.  Bot  if 
psfrlisnre  she  is  not  sdTerse  to  th j  hopes,  jet  wfast  thoossnd 
thnnssnd  csies  will  she  biing  thee  1  She  will  not  eren  les.Te 
thee  th j  sleep  free  or  thine  oim  ejes.  She  «ichsins  the  men 
of  prood  spirit  am  naae  dse  esn.' 

7.  wsgls  metsphoriesnj  «giddj,  lip^';  et  Msrt.  3.  9a  1 
Quimiiliame  nagae  wioderatar  smmume  immemtae,  Not  litermllj 
ss  thoog^  n  y^tnt  wfpiBf^ot  Theogn.  581.  slmllls  ^•««^•^.  foir 
this  brseketing  of  woids  cf.  Introdaction. 

8.  Mdei.  The  Cmiaeiamms  hsa  sdet,  s  lesding  worth  ai- 
tention.  With  it,  tlbl  belongs  to  irasci :  if  solet  ia  resd,  it  is 
the  dat.  of  personal  referemte^  'of  the  peison  interested  in  a 
statement'  Bdbj  1150.    For  Cjnihia'8  temper  see  Intiodaction. 

9.  est,  like  e«t  in  t.  7,  a  trne  piesent,  'if  her  presemi  dis- 
position  is  wfast  joa  desire':  it  mig^t  howerer  be  for  erit.  Gf. 
LiTj5. 4. 10 per/ieietur  hellum  si  urgemtus  obsesso*  snd  Hor. 
£p.  1.  20.  7  diees  ubi  quid  te  laeserit  et  seis  ts  breue  te  cogi. 
Chi  tfae  oonsecation  of  tenses  in  Prop.  see  Introdoction. 

10.  at=aXXd,  s  more  Tirid  taai^s:  see  exx.  in  HadT.  Lst. 
Gr.  f  437  (c).  mllla  qoanta,  an  illogical  expresaion  in  wiiicfa 
size  and  number  are  oonfased.  Its  germ  maj  be  seen  in  1. 12.  4 
la»  multa  illa  muo  diuisa  est  milia  lecto  quantum  Hjfpamis 
Vrneto  dissidet  Eridano,  so  Claod.  Stil.  1.  171  tantis  milibus. 
CL  VaL  Fl.  5.  273  magna  miUa  aud  lu.  5.  3  n. 

11.  iam,  ie.  a  point  will  be  reaefaed  at  wfaicfa  sfae  will  not 
lesTe;  ct  T.  21.  ocellos.  Compare  Apoll.  Bfaod.  3.  1018 
arparrfp  'Ep<at  i^Stitir  drb  ^Xhya,  rqs  5*  dfAopvyds  6^$aXfMMr 
'^pwa^er,  and  cf.  notes  on  el.  9.  27  and  el.  1.  S. 

12.  aUlgat,  *tie8  down'  to  an  obstacle,  makes  a  faelpless 
prisoner  of :  freqoeDtly  metapfaorical,  tfaoogfa  not  in  preciselj 
tfae  same  connexion.  nna=iuiic«:  and  so  nearly  in  t.  6. 
28  n.  Cf.  ui.  8  (7).  12  semper  amuitorum  ponderat  una  simus 
(Palmer,  witfa  nss.). 

13—18.  '  Ah,  faow  oft  onder  faer  scom  wilt  tfaoa  faie  ifaee  io 
mj  tfaresfaold.     Tfaen  thj  brsTe  words  will  Calter  into  sobe: 
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chill  shnddering  will  axise  and  piteous  weeping,  and  fear  will . 
traoe  nnsightly  characters  on  thy  face,  and  in  thy  complaining 
eYcry  word  thou  wouldst  utter  will  fly  from  thee,  nor  wilt  thoa 
he  able  to  discem  who  or  where  thou  art,  poor  wretch ! ' 

14.  fortia  uerba :  *  these  be  brave  *ords/  such  as  Chaere- 
stratus  uses,  Fers.  5. 161  sqq.  Of.  el.  9.  2  lihera  uerba  n.  sin- 
g^tu,  an  abl.  of  attendant  circumstfinces  passing  into  a  causal 
abl.:  see  lutroduction.  cadent,  cf.  Lucr.  4.  1182  et  medi- 
tata  diu  cadat  alte  sumpta  querellat  Hor.  Od.  4.  1.  85  cur 
facundaparum  decoro  inter  uerba  cadit  lingua  silentio  t 

15.  tremulus  horror,  not  a  tautology.  trenmlus  refers  to  the 
quaking  of  tbe  limbs,  horror  to  the  bristling  of  the  hairs  on  the 
body  and  the  Bhuddering  and  chilliness  accompanying ;  com- 
pare  Ov.  M.  9.  845,  probably  a  reminiscence  of  this  passage, 
nidi  guttas  eflore  cruentas  decidere  et  tremulo  ramos  horrore 
moueri  (where  Iwrrore  is  to  be  ezplained  of  the  pointing  of  the 
leaves,  as  in  Lucan  3.  411  drboribus  suus  horror  inett), 
maestis  'piteous,  heartbroken* ;  Virg.  G.  4.  515  maestis  late 
loca  questibus  implet,  For  the  Propertian  abl.  of  accompani- 
ment  see  Introduction. 

16.  Fear  distorts  the  linee  of  the  faoe.  Hence  ducet,  for 
which  cf.  Tib.  1.  6.  20  mensa^  ducat  in  orbe  notas^  Ov.  A.  A. 

3.  493  ducere  comuescat  multas  manus  unafiguras,    Hor.  Od. 

4.  2.  59,  quoted  by  P.,  is  different. 

17.  ftigient.  Cf.  Virg.  Ecl.  9.  58,  54  uox  quoque  Moerin 
iamfugit  ipsa,        querenti.    Cf.  Lucr.  quoted  on  v.  14. 

18.  nec  poterls  qul  sis  aut  ubi  nosse.  Compare  Catul- 
lus  17.  22  ipse  qui  sit,  utrum  sit  an  non  sitf  id  quoque  neecit 
(where  see  EUis).  It  is  an  expression  taken  from  everyday  life, 
Romething  liko  ours,  •you  will  not  know  whether  you  aie  on 
your  head  or  your  heels.* 

19 — 22.  *Then  thou  wilt  be  forced  to  leam  that  bondage 
to  my  lady  is  hard,  and  how  bitter  is  it  to  depart  home  from 
cloeed  doors.  Then  thou  wilt  not  wonder  so  often  that  my 
cheeks  are  pale,  nor  why  my  whole  body  is  worn  to  a  shade.' 

19.  graue,  for  this  use  of  the  pred.  without  esse  comp.  el. 
8.  82  and  note,  and  Introductiou.  seruitium  graue  is  a 
favourite  phrase  of  Sallust,  e.g.  Fr.  Hist.  43,  <fec.  For  seruitium 
in  this  connexion  cf.  iii.  13  (11).  20  {me)  posaet  seruitium 
vUte  tenere  t uum  (io  Cynthia). 
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20.  qnid  Blt,  otbv  iaTi,  of.  in.  81  (25).  7,  8  tu  eerte  louis 
oeeultU  in  amoribus,  lo,  sensisti  multas  quid  tit  inire  uias, 
ex^lusmn  domum,  for  the  assonance  without  grammatical  oor- 
respondence  (to  which  Laohm.  takcs  exception)  cf.  iy.  8  (!>).  10 
Culami8...equi8. 

21.  neo  lam»*no  longer':  cf.  m.  6  (5).  18  nec  mihi  iam 
fastua  opponere  qiuierit  iniquos,  totiens,  '  as  often  as  yoa  do 
now';  but  totienst  tot,  <fec.,  in  Prop.  are  used  almost  absolutely 
=^taepe,  &q,  See  Introduction.  mlrabere,  *  speak  won- 
deringly  of  *  or  *look  with  wonder  at';  cf.  i.  14.  8  fnirtfrtx  eur- 
rere  lintres  and  i.  9.  10  n.  pallorem.  For  Propertius*  pallor 
and  thiuness  (v.  22)  see  Introduction. 

22.  nulluB,  *a  mere  nothing.'  Of.  y.  1.  84  et  qui  nune 
nulli,  maxima  turba  Oahi,  For  the  thoroughly  Propertian 
changes  of  construction,  discere  graue  seruitium  et...quid  tit, 
mirabere  pallorem  et  cur.,.  see  iii.  23.  7  n. 

28 — 26.  *  And  high  birth  will  be  powerless  to  help  thee  in 
thy  love :  it  is  not  in  love  to  yield'  to  the  busts  of  ancestry. 
Then  if  thou  shewest  though  it  be  faint  traces  of  thy  failing, 
how  speedily  will  that  great  uame  of  thine  tum  to  a  byword  1' 

23.  poterlt.     Cf.  Introduction. 

24.  nesdt.    See  1. 16.  20  n.        imaginlbus.    m.  5.  8  n. 

25.  parua,  em-ph.  =uel  parua,  For  this  emphatio  use  of 
words  without  empbasizing  particles  ct  Introduction. 
ueatigia  parua,  Lucr.  1.  402  uerum  animo  satia  haec  uettigia 
parua  tagaci :  so  Prop.  i.  18. 17  an  quiaparua  damut  mutato 
tigna  colore  f  culpae,  afiaprLai  cf.  v.  4.  70  Vetta...culpam 
alit  et  pluret  condit  in  otta  faces,  Propertius  often  uses 
stronger  terms  such  as  uitium,  nequitia, 

26.'  de  tanto  nomine  rumor  eris.  For  the  use  oi  de  cf. 
Just.  8.  2.  2  fiunt  deuno  populo  duo  corpora.  For  the  name 
(or  reputation)  and  its  owner  thus  united  in  a  single  expression 
compare  ii.  5.  1,  2  hoc  uerumtt  tota  te  ferri  (i.e.  thy  name), 
Cynthia,  Roma  et  non  ignota  uiuere  (i.e.  thyself)  nequitiaf 
and  note  thei'e.  For  nomen=*a  person  with  a  name'  cf.  Oy. 
Tr.  2.  442  quit  dubitet  noviina  tanta  sequi  t  perhaps  a  recol- 
lection  of  this  passage.  So  in  Eng.  sometimes  *  A  still  greater 
reputation  condescended  to  appear  upon  the  human  stage' 
Disraeli.    Oompare  Introduction.  rumor  eris,  *  be  the  sub- 

ject  of  the  town*8  talk*  =  Hor.  Ep.  1. 13.  9  fabxila  fiat.    Of.  iy. 
25.  1  n. 
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27 — 30.  *I-8haIl  not  be  able  to  bring  thee  comfort  then 
vihsn.  thou  pra^est  it,  since  for  my  own  woe  I  have  no  care. 
But  in  equal  miseiy  we  shall  be  forced  bj  the  love  we  share  to 
mingle  our  tears  in  one  anothor^s  arms.' 

29.  Bocio,  in  a  passiYe  sense  'shared,  held  in  common';  cf. 
Oy.  M.  5.  378  $ocio  regno. 

80.  alter  in  alterlus.  Cf.  Aen.  2.  667  alterum  in  alteriu$ 
maetatos  sanffuine  cemam,  Comp.  Greek  cTXXi^Xm  ((fXXot/f  (JtXXoc) 
and  Frenoh  Vun  Vautre;  bo  in  Eug.  the  ^one*  has  become  indis- 
solubly  attached  to  the  *other* — 'one  another.*  mutva,  ad- 

verb,  as  in  i.  16.  26  aud  n.,  and  in  Lucr.  2.  76  inter  $e  mortale» 
mutua  uiuont  (whore  the  sensa  is  somewhat  clififerent  '  pass  life 
on  from  one  to  another  *)  and  elsewhere.  Yirgil  has  per  mutua, 
fllna,  a  proof  of  the^greatest  intimacy.  Cf.  Plin.  £p.  8. 16.  5 
quihue  ex  cau$i$  nece$$e  tanquam  immaturam  mortem  eiu$  in 
$inu  tuo  defleam^  and  Petr.  Fr.,  an  imitation  of  Prop.,  gran" 
dine  qui  $egete$  et  totum  perdidit  annum  in  $imili  deflet  tri$tia 
fata  $inu.  The  whole  line  is  modelled  on  Meleager*R,  Anth. 
Gr.  12.  72  dXXa  iuh,  fypto,  Aa/it  dvadfifiope*  Kai^rbt  "Epttr 09 
IX/rof  ix^^  ^^^  aoTt  SaKpiOei  ddxpv  x^^* 

31,  32.  *  Wherefore  cease  to  seek,  Gallus,  what  my  Cynthia 
can  do :  they  rue  in  answer  to  whose  prayers  she  oomes.* 

31.  quld  poBslt,  what  misery  she  can  work :  cf.  Cio.  DiT* 
1.  10.  16. 

32.  impane  IUa.  For  the  elision  of  a  Towel  at  the  end  of 
the  first  half  of  a  pentam.  cf.  Introdnction.  rogata  uenit. 
Not,  as  Hertzb.  and  P.,  a  fuUer  expression  for  rogaiurt  hke 
I.  10.  25  irritata  uenit;  far  the  dangers  here  dwelt  on  were 
not  in  asking,  but  in  haying  the  request  graoted.  But  uenit  ia 
used  as  in  m.  6  (5).  20  $ic  hodie  ueniet  $i  qua  negauit  heri. 


I... 
.   Ylll. 

iKTBODUCnOR. 

This  is  not  properly  two  poems,  but  a  poem  in  two  parts. 
A  rival  of  Propertius,  tnen  praetor  designate  of  the  senatorian 
province  of  Hlyricum  and  Dahnatia,  had  tried  to  induce  Oynthia 
to  acoompany  him  there,  and  had  nearly  suoceeded.  Proper- 
tius  wrote  the  first  part  to  dissuade  her ;  and,  on  her  abandon- 
ing  the  idea,  expressed  in  the  second  part  hia  feeliDgB  of 
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triumph  and  confidence.  The  praetor  afterwai'ds  came  baok  to 
Bome,  and  Propertius  had  to  regret  a  renewal  of  the  intimaoy 
(m.  8). 

ABaUUEMT. 

Am  I  80  worthless,  is  he  so  precioas  that  you  will  face  any 
dangers  and  any  hardships  to  gowith  him  (1 — 8)  ?  0 1  that  the 
stormy  weather  might  continue  and  prevent  you  from  putting 
to  sea  and  leaving  me  to  my  misery  [9 — 12,  (15),  (16)].  Yet, 
though  you  have  wronged  me  so  grievously,  I  would  not  wish 
you  to  be  endangered  when  once  you  have  started  on  your 
voyage.  Let  the  winds  blow  fair  though  tbey  bear  you  away 
from  me  [(13),  (14),  17—20].  Your  perfidy  shall  not  make  me 
change.    Though  far  away,  I  will  still  think  you  mine  (21 — 26). 

My  entreaties  have  prevailed.  She  stays  with  me  (27—32). 
His  riches  could  not  induce  her  to  leave  me  (33 — 3S).  She 
could  not  resist  the  pleading  charm  of  my  verse  (39 — 42).  She 
is  mine  and  mine  for  ever  (43 — 46). 

1 — 4.  <Art  thou  mad  then?  Does  no  thought  for  me 
make  thee  stay  ?  Or  dost  thou  hold  me  oheaper  than  Illyria*s 
cold  clime?  And  dost  thou  ahready  rate  thy  knight,  whoe'er 
lie  is,  so  highly  that  thou  wouldst  voyage  without  me  in  any 
wiud'that  blows?' 

1.  Igltur.  The  oonclusion  to  a  train  of  thought  which  is 
not  ezpressed  in  the  context.  Here  of  a  distasteful  reality 
which  must  be  recognized.  So  ergo  Hor.  Od.  1.  24.  5  ergo 
Quiiictilium  perpetuus  sopor  urget.  demens,  addressed  to 
Cynthia,  as  in  iii.  11.  7  (9.  23).  mea  cura,  as  anwr  ineus 
Hor.  Epod.  6.  81. 

2.  Illjnria,  in  prose  lUyricum.        ullior,  cf.  el.  2.  25  n. 

3.  tanti,  a  favourite  expressiou  of  Propertius,  e.g.  iii.  8 
(7).  55  ne  tihi  sit  tanti  Sidonia  uestis  ut  tiineas^  &o.  qui- 
cumque  est  iste,  accumulated  contempt.  Propertius  knows 
nothing  of  this  extemus  uir  (iii.  12  (10).  16),  and  will  have 
nothing  himself  to  say  to  him  {iste)^  cf.  ii.  9.  1  iste  quod  est 
ego  saepe  fui, 

4.  sine  me.  Contrast  v.  32.  uento  quolibet.  with  a 
reckless  disregard  of  the  season;  Suet.  Jul.  66  uetustissima 
naue  impositos  quocumque  uento  in  qriascumque  terras  iuhebo 
auehi.  The  abl.  is  of  ^attendaut  circumstauces,*  as  in  Hor. 
Epod.  9.  30  uentis  iturus  non  suiSf  Roby  1242. 
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5—8.  *CanBt  thou  hoar  tho  roar  of  the  frantio  sca  and 
quail  not?  Canst  thou  lie  on  the  hard  8hip*8  deck?  Canst 
thou  press  the  frost  upon  the  ground  with  those  solt  feet ;  thoa 
bear,  my  Cynthia,  the  unaccustomed  snow?' 

6.  ueBanl.  The  sea  is  called  *  mad '  from  the  yiolence  and 
apparent  causelessness  of  its  commotions ;  hence  in  Flaut.  Trin. 
4.  1.  7  of  Keptune.  So  with  other  ill-understood  natural 
powers,  e.g.  tho  wind;  CatuU.  25. 13  uesanienU  uento,  mor- 
mura  ponti,  a  regular  coUocation.  So  Lucr.  3. 1045,  Ov.  Tr. 
1. 11.  7.  fortlB  may  go  with  the  first  or  eecond  inf.  or  more 
probably  with  both. 

G.  dura.  Cf.  Aen.  5.  836  placida  laxarant  membra  quiete 
»ub  remisfusi  per  dura  cubilia  nautae. 

7.  positas,  'fallen*:  cf.  Hor.  Od.  3.  10.  7  positas-  ut 
glaciet  niueapuro  numine  luppitert  Oy.  ¥.2.72  ponita  aub  niuc 
terra  latet,  fulcire, '  press.*  See  Appendix  B  and  Introduction. 
pruinas,  the  ice  and  snow  on  the  ground;  niues,  v.  8,  the 
falling  8U0W. 

8.  insolitas.  For  Propertius*  dislike  of  tho  unfamilior 
see  el.  6.  5,  and  Introduction. 

9 — 14  (IG).  '0!  that  the  stormy  winter  season  might  be 
doubled  in  longth,  and  the  Ingging  Pleiads  kcop  the  sailor  idle, 
that  thy  cable  might  not  be  loosod  from  the  Tuscan  strand,  and 
no  hostile  breeze  make  light  of  my  prayers,  nor  steel  itscdf  to 
leave  me  on  a  deserted  shore  to  denoh  my  hands  in  rage  and 
call  thee  cruel  again  and  again.' 

9.  hibemae,  the  adj.  of  hiemps  6torm;  cf.  Aen.  5. 126 
hiberni  Cori.        tempora,  *the  duraUon'  of  the  winter. 

10.  iners.  Cf.  iv.  G  j7).  72  n.  Verglllis,  the  Latm 
name  for  the  Pleiades  which  rose  on  April  2nd.  Ov.  F.  4.  169. 

tardis,  a  secondary  predicate,  *  through  the  Pleiads  rising 
late';  see  lutroduction. 

11.  Tyrrhena  harena.  The  double  or  leonine  rhyme,  so 
common  in  late  Latin  poetry,  is  also  sometimes  found  eorlier, 
but  almost  exclusively  in  such  a  position  that  the  metrical 
ictus  falls  on  different  syllables  in  the  two  rhyming  words,  as 
in  Lucr.  3.  337  motibus  accensds  nobis  per  uiscera  s^ruuSf  not 
on  the  same  as  in  Ov.  Her.  2.  126  protinus  illa  meds  auguror 
esse  dc6s  or  Prop.  ii.  8. 16  in  nostrum  iacies  uSrba  supSrba  caput.  • 

fUnis,  *  retinaculum.*  The  ship,  as  usual,  was  secnred  by 
Rtem  cables  to  the  shore  and  by  anohors  from  the  bows,  ready 
to  Btort  as  Boon  as  the  wcather  was  fair. 

P.  P.  5 
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12.  -eleoet,  an  instractive  ezample  of  the  connexion 
between  tlie  meanings  <make  light,  raUe*  and  *make  li^t, 
diiparage* 

18—16.  With  Scaliger,  Miiller  and  others,  I  have  ohanged 
the  places  of  these  two  distichs.  The  change  is  required  to 
give  tale»  a  meaning,  and  is  supported  by  the  orderly  construe- 
tion  of  the  poem  which  falls  into  the  following  diyisions  4,  4, 
6,  6, 6,  each  division  containing  a  complete  thought  and  ending- 
with  a  pause. 

18.  patiatur,  *bear/  Gr.  dvixfcrBat,  rXijyat;  with  infin.  as 
in  Gio.  Off.  1.  9.  28  ut  eot  quos  tutari  debearU  desertot  ette 
patianturf  and  Prop.  i.  16.  39  n.  The  subject  of  the  inf.  is 
generally  that  of  the  verb  of  suffering  as  in  uix  tolero  dicere, 
not  different  as  here ;  comp.  el.  22.  7.  P.,  '  allow  my  voice  to 
be  heard/  is  quite  wrong.  deflxum,  in  a  stnpor  of  grief; 

hardly  consistent  with  the  yiolent  gestures  of  the  next  iine. 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  Propertius  has  compressed  two  stages 
into  one;  see  Introduction.  uacua.    Contrast  witb  this 

picture  of  desolation  the  undisturbed  rest  of  m.  20  (17).  7 
putrit  et  in  uacua  requietcit  nauit  harena, 

14.  infesta  manu  naturally  means  *  with  threatening  ges- 
tures ' :  but  a  comparison  with  its  use  in  Ov.  e.g.  Am.  3.  9. 10 
and  with  the  scene  in  Ov.  Her.  10. 37  quod  uoci  deerat,  plangore 
replehamt  uerbera  cum  uerbit  mixta  fuere  meit  makes  it  doubt- 
ful  whether  Prop.  may  not  have  intended  infetta  mihi  ipti, 
*  beating  my  breast  and  tearing  my  hair.'  Compare  el.  6. 15, 16. 

15 — 20.  *  And  yet  l  would  not  then  see  such  breezes  siuk 
when  the  barks  with  thee  put  out  and  the  wiud  bears  them 
away;  nay,  however  thou  deservest  at  my  hands,  forswom  one, 
may  Galatea  be  not  unfriendly  to  thy  voyage  that  thou  may'st 
sail  past  the  Ceraunian  rocks  with  prosperous  oar,  and  the 
waters  of  Oricos  be  calm  to  receive  thee.' 

15.  atque,  *  and  yet,'  so  frequenUy.  tales,  like  the  Gr. 
rotourof,  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  adj. ;  here  inimicot  mihi, 
Compare  also  iii.  21  (18).  20  n.  The  expression  is  curiously 
roundabout  *  I  do  not  wisn  winds  unfriendly  to  me,  i.e.  favour* 
able  to  you,  to  sink  when  you  have  once  set  out.' 

16.  prouectas,  *  fairly  under  weigh,'  the  usual  word  in  this 
oonnexion;  cf.  Aen.  3.  72  prouehimur  portu.  auferet. 
Softened down  by  Ov.  B.  A.  264  abttulit  aura  ratet.  abttulerit 
would  have  been  more  accurate.  rates,  probably  iwt  the 
indefinite  plural,  but  the  crowd  of  shipa  which  would  gradually 
coUect  during  the  bad  weather. 
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17.  quocumque  modo,  eohoed  in  y.  84.  mererls.  Prop. 
often  appe^s  to  blB  or  other  people'8  deserte. 

18.  Qalatea,  a  sea-nymph;  mentioned  here  as  specially 
oonnected  with  Sicily,  as  the  Acis  and  Polyphemus  stories 
shew.  non  aliena,  imitated  Oy.  Am.  2.  11.  84  aeqvkd 
iamen  puppi  tit  Galatea  tuae, 

19.  praeuecta.  This  is  a  yery  strange  use  of  the  yoo.,  and 
praeuectam  felice,  the  conj.  of  Mr  Munro,  as  earlier  of  Heinsius 
and  Guyetus,  is  easy.  But  the  alteration  gives  a  weak  order 
of  words,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  Prop.  could  not  have  written 
the  voc,  See  Introduction.  [Since  the  above  was  written 
I  iind  that  Baehrens  reads  utere  with  his  mss.  I  think  this  is 
very  probably  what  Propertius  wrote.  For  (1)  the  imper,  can 
be  used  in  wishes,  as  in  haue,  uale,  and  in  vtbrb  felix,  an 
inscription  found  on  drinking-vessels.  So  in  Greek,  Anth.  Gr. 
7.  850  NouTtXe,  /x^  irtvOov  tIpos  hOoZe  rvfipot  66*  clfd,  oXX*  aMf 
w6ptov  Tv^vxavc  xp^l^^^^o^^/pov-  Either  of  the  last  illustrations  is 
so  much  m  point  that  it  may  have  suggested  the  use  here. 
(2)  The  omission  of  te  with  accipiat  whi<m  will  then  have  to  be 
assumed  is  thoroughly  Propertian ;  cf.  Introduction.]  Oeran- 
nla,  Ke/Kii^vta  opij ;  a  mountain  range  on  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
very  dangerous  for  seamen :  here  its  extremities,  the  Acrocerau- 
nm,  which  formed  a  promontory  in  front  of  Oricum,  are  es- 
pecially  meant. 

20.  Oricos  (also  Oricum),  now  Ericho,  a  town  of  Hlyria  on 
the  borders  of  Epirus  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aous,  famous  for 
box  aud  turpentine  wood,  Oricia  terebintho,  iv.  6  (7).  49.  It 
was  the  place  where  Caesar  laid  up  his  fleet  in  the  Pharsalian 
war. 

21— 2G.  *  For  no  marriage  torch  shall  have  power  to  tempt 
my  soul  or  to  keep  me  from  pouring  at  thy  threshold,  my  life, 
my  loud  complaint.  Nor  shaU  I  fail  to  question  of t  the  bustling 
Bsjlors :  '  Say  ye,  what  harbour  endoses  the  maiden  of  my 
choice  ?  *  I  will  say  too :  '  Though  she  settle  on  the  Atracdan  or 
on  the  Elean  shores,  she  shall  still  be  mine.' 

21.  nam,  the  argument  is:  *to  pass  on  to  me,  I  shall 
always  be.  true  to  you.*  comunpere, '  seduce  me  from  you, 
make  me  false  to  you.*  Gf.  iii.  12  (10).  9  illic  te  nulli  potO' 
runt  corrumpere  ludi.  taedae,  the  accompaniments  of 
a  marriage  procession,  and  so  *marriage,*  as  in  Ov.  M.  15.  826 
Romahique  ducit  coniunx  Aegyptia,  taedae  non  henejisa,  eadet, 
There  was  Bome  danger  about  this  time  of  PropertiuB  being 

5—2 
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fozced  to  marry  and  resign  Gynthia.    See  the  introduction  to 
II.  7. 

22.  qnln.  The  student  shoold  obserye  that  in  clas- 
sical  Latin  quin  (like  /x^  oA  in  Greek)  is  only  used  in 
negative  or  quan-negative  sentences.  ThuB  poterunt  me  eoT' 
rumpere  ne  querar,  but  non  poterunt  me  eorrumpere  quin 
querar :  cf.  Bioby  1636.  uita.  See  el.  2.  1  n.  uerba 
quenur.  This,  the  ifs.  reading,  is  idtered  by  most  edd.  into  uera 
querar,  an  easy  but  quite  unnecessary  change,  and  one  too  whioh 
destroys  the  balance  of  the  context.  The  reading  is  strongly 
supported  by  Ov.  Met.  9.  804  moturaque  duras  uerba  queror 
tUieee,  where  the  phrase  is  softened  down  by  the  addition  of 
an  epithet.  For  Uie  cognate  acc.  see  Boby  1100:  the  noun 
tiiUB  put  in  the  acc  is  generally  of  the  same  origin  as  the  verb 
(as  eurrere  cursum)  or  at  least  commonly  used  as  its  verbal 
subst.  (as  ire  uiam),  but  ct  Hor.  Od.  2. 17.  26  laetum  theatri» 
ter  erepuit  eonum.  The  next  point  is  the use  of  uerba,  which 
has  misled  the  commentators.-  uerba  is  frequently  used  by 
Prop.  where  we  should  use  a  more  definite  word ;  e.g.  1. 18.  21 
a,  quotiens  resonant  teneras  mea  uerba  aub  umbras  (prayers  and 
lamentations),  so  in  u.  8.  16,  &o. ;  y.  1.  184  insano  uerba 
tonare  foro  (a  public  harangue) :  hl  81  (25).  10  pecoris  duro 
perdere  uerba  sono  (human  aocents).  So  here  uerba  queri  is 
*giTe  articulate  utterance  to  my  woe  opposed  to  tacite  queri 
(P.).  Compare  for  the  apparent  tautology  i.  4.  18  et  tibi  non 
tacitis  uocibus  hostis  erit  and  the  phr.  uoce  uocare;  andcou- 
trast  I.  5.  17.  Umine.  Compare  iii.  6  (5).  82  uestibulum 
iaceam  mortuus  ante  tuum,  and  the  whole  of  el.  16  which  is 
such  a  sorenade  or  vapaKXavalOvpoy. 

23.  nec  me  defldet  rogltare.  The  iuf.  is  the  nom.  and= 
rogitatio,  *nor  will  asking  fail  me.*  Cf.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  11.  80 
animus  si  te  non  deficit  aequus.  This  use  of  an  inf.  in  nom. 
•and  governing  an  aco.  (nautas)  is  hard  to  parallel.  Cf.  how- 
ever  el  9.  84.  Possibly  it  is  a  Graecism,  as  Mr  Beid  suggests. 
He  reminds  me  of  Soph.  O.  T.  1232  ov  \clirei  t6  firj  o6  ^apvffTw* 
flvai.  rogritare,  a  frequentative  form,  very  common  in  Plaut. 
and  Ter. ,  otherwiso  very  rare.  Virgil  has  it  twice.  cltatos, 
adj.,  '  moving  quickly ' ;  it  i^  also  taken  as  the  part.,  *  I  will 
eall  and  question.'  So  Ovid  asks  the  sailors  for  news,  Ov.  Tr. 
8.  12.  38. 

24.  clausa,  in  sheltered  water ;  cf.  1. 11. 11  clausam  tenui 
Teuthrantis  in  unda. 

25.  et  dicam.  Where  another  writer  would  say  a  thing  is, 
Prop.  frcquently  puts  it  as  something  said  iu  the  past,  preseiit 
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or  future,  by  himself  or  others.  Gf.  i.  11.  26  quicquid  ero^ 
dicam  Cynthia  eausa  fuit :  i.  9.  8  n.  Gomp.  07.  Am.  2. 11.  48, 
44  primus  ego  adspiciam  notam  de  litore  pinum,  et  dieam 
*  no8tro8  aduehit  iUa  deo8  \  llcet»  lleet.  For  this  Propertian 
repetition  compare  iii.  19. 19  (16.  87)  quamuis  nec  sanguine 
auito  nobilis  et  quamuis  non  %ta  diues  eras,  and  Introdnction. 
Atradis  is  the  reading  of  the  best  uss. :  and  may  be  defended^ 
For  Atrax  was  a  town  in  Thessaly  abont  82  miles  from  the 
coast :  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  poet  means  '  whether  yon 
are  on  the  east  or  west  side  of  Greece.*  Or,  again,  the  river 
Atrax  in  Aetolia,  falling  into  the  lonian  Sea  (Plin.  4.  2.  8.  6), 
mav  be  meant.  Autaricis,  Fucoi*s  conjecture,  has  some 

rather  doubtful  hs.  support,  but  it  suits  the  general  sense 
veiy  well  (compare  introd.  supra) ;  and  the  cutting  down  of 
the  proper  name  Autariata^  {Airapieit  App.  Illyr.  2)  is  quite 
in  Propertius*  manner ;  cf.  note  on  el.  1.  18.  The  evidence  is 
proYokingly  ambiguous.  considat,  in  its  proper  nse  *to 

take  np  a  permanent  abode,*  *settle,*  as  in  Gic.  Att.  5.  14 
anteqvxim  aliquo  loco  considero  neque  longas  neque  semper  mea 
manu  littera^  expeetahis,  Even  a  losting  separation  will  not 
extinguish  Propertius*  claim  on  Gyntliia. 

26.  Hylleis  (mss.  hileis)^  acertain  correction.     The*^XecM 
or  *TXXi7e(f  were  an  Illyrian  tribe  in  the  peninsnla  of  HyUie, 
futnra  meast,  stronger  than  eriU    Vtop,  is  very  fond  of  this 
fut.  part.    Gf.  Introduction. 

27 — 30.  /Here  she  will  stay.  Here  she  abides:  she  has 
Bwom  it.  Let  the  spiteful  burst.  I  have  conquered.  Bhe 
could  not  bear  the  persistence  of  my  prayers.  Let  greedy  envy 
lay  down  its  visionary  joys.  My  Gynthia  has  ceased  to  traTel 
upon  an  unknown  course.' 

27.  erlt.  esse  is  frequently  nsed  esp.  in  Gicero  in  the 
sense  of  <  remain ' ;  Gio.  Bep.  1.  9. 14  cum  Africanui  conttitu- 
i88et  in  hortis  esse,  inrata  manet,  not  for  iurauit  te  man^ 
euram,  It  is  a  strong  way  of  expressing  confidqnoe.  Bhe  will 
stay  becau^e  she  has  promised  it.  rumpantiir,  9iappay€t€w; 
in  full  rumpantur  inuidia  Mm  Virg.  Ecl.  7.  26  and  elsewhere. 
Here  the  inuidia  is  suppressed,  as  in  the  palpable  imitation  of 
this  paesage  in  Ov.  B.  A.  887  sqq.  H  mea  materiae  retpondet 
Muta  ioco8ae,  uicimu8,  etfalti  criminit  acta  reatt,  rumpere, 
liuor  edaXy  (fec.  The  fable  of  the  frog  and  the  bnll  is  a  good 
comment  on  the  phrase.  Iniqnl  as  a  snbst.  is  Giceronian; 
nonnuUi  nottri  iniqui  Planc.  28.  57  and  elsewhere. 

28.  nicimns.    Gompare  Ovid  quoted  aboye.  tulit^ 
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*willistood';  Me  noto  on  d.  1€L  S9.    80  in  Om  intitetion  by 
Ot.  Tr.  3.  5.  38  Dmrdmmn  Uervmms  mom  tmltt  tllc 


29.  lUn  gi»dt«,  'iinzeal,*coiiip.  pseodo-Tiliiin.  3.  S.  S3 
iauian  gaudia  falta  lo  eoonlerfeit  joj;  Ter.  Andc  1.  2L  9 
dnd  faUo  gandio,  CL  ConsoL  ad  liT.  37  fmudim  mmmm 
famet :  tpam  fome^  wdserrimtm^  faUmmL  CKtidaM=emfidmt 
Imedemdi  Qoint.  5L  7. 16u  Fn^  freqnenilj  omiis  lo  define  Ihe 
sphere  of  a  woid  dosi^  whoe  il  cnn  be  gslhered  from  Ihe 
eonlexl;  see  InlrodneliMi.  Biiar.  As  we  ssy  *  eawj^  snbsli- 
Inling  Um  Ihe  dass  a  conerele  peraonifiealian  of  Ihe  dsas- 
qoslitj.  Umor  is  Ihe  *  Uaek '  or  *  Msckenrng '  diqwiritinn  ;  d. 
Hor.  SsL  1.  4. 80  (oC  a  calomniator)  hic  niger  eat;  kmme  tm^ 

30.  TheTsgoenessof  ihee^iressionhereislobeobeerted. 
deelHH  ize  probablj  mesns  *  hss  giren  npgmng,*  *  rdinqnished 
Ihe  idea  of  going.'  Compare  Ihe  strange  ezpi^ession  m.  13  (11). 
36  oaialor  desisto.  Then  idas  indndes  Uie  joomej  lo  Ine 
eoasl  ss  wdl  ss  Ihe  sea  Tojage,  and  probablj  alao  Uie  mela- 
phorieal  'oonrse *  on  which  Cynlhia  had  embarked  bj  casting 
in  her  lol  with  a  new  lorer.  nonas,  in  a  bad  senae^  which 
is  still  more  stronglj  msrked  in  t.  4.  68  neseim  mae  furiis 
aeembuisse  nouis.  For  Fropcrtias'  dislike  of  the  nnfainiliar 
which  ia  partl j  thal  of  Roman  conserralism  see  eL  5.  5  n. 

31 — 36.  '  She  calls  me  dear  to  her,  and  Bome  for  mj  sake 
moet  dear.  Withont  me  sbe  sajs  that  no  rojaltj  is  sweet. 
Yea,  she  cbose  lo  resl  with  me  in  a  narrow  bed,  to  be  mine, 
whatsoeyer  the  terms,  rather  than  the  ancient  reabn  of  rich- 
dowered  Hippodamia  to  haye  for  her  own,  raiher  ihan  ihe 
riches  ibat  Elis  gained  in  old  iime  bj  its  sieeds.' 

31.  mi  goes  with  caros,  nol  wiih  dicitnr.  Obserre  ihe 
exqoisiie  sIeiII  wiih  wbich  ihe  coaplei  is  consiracted.  The 
poet  begios  bj  irjing  io  express  ihe  facis  as  simplj  and 
soberlj  as  possible  (illi  earus  ego),  bui  his  joj  seems  io  over- 
masier  him  and  break  inio  a  climax,  yei  wiih  an  iudireciness 
{Roma)  which  is  doably  effeciiTe.  Firsi  ihe  conirasi  be- 
iween  ego  and  Jtoma  heigbiens  the  impression  of  anconiroU- 
able  feeling.  He  has  gaarded  ihe  main  channel  of  passion,  bai 
il  has  foand  an  oailet  in  spiie  of  bim.  Then  sgain  it  is  sag- 
gesied  ihat  even  whal  is  remoielj  connected  wiih  Propertias  is 
dear  io  Cynthia,  noi  himself  only,  bai  ihe  ciij  which  holds 
him.  Lasilj  ihe  whole  is  sofiencd  bj  the  vague  passivedtcttiir. 
Froperiias  has  oeriainlj  a  iiile  to  his  name  of  hlandus. 
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82.  Bine  xne,  contrast  y.  4.  There  Gynthia  xnll  face  tho 
most  adverse  conditions  to  abandon  Fropertius;  here  she  wiU 
not  do  it  for  the  most  tempting  proposals.  Gompare  psendo- 
Tibnll.  8.  3.  23  nt  mihi  paupertas  tecum  iucwidat  Nea^a,  at 
Hne  te  regum  munera  nuXla  uolo.  dulda  negat.    For  the 

adjeotiye  used  as  a  pred.  without  oase  see  iii.  22.  41  (18.  61) 
crudelem  Borean  rapta  Orithyia  negauit:  i.  6.  9  illa  meam 
mihi  te  iam  denegat:  so  ly.  14(15).  29  et  durum  Zethum 
et  laerimis  Amphiona  mollem  expertast:  i.  6.  19  graue  ser- 
uitium  discere:  i.  7. 19  tum  me  non  humilem  mirabere  saepe 
poetam, 

33.    angniBto  lecto,  i.e.  '  a  humble  bed* ;  so  in  ii.  1.  45. 

84.  quocumque  modo.  Contrast  again  y.  4,  and  for  the 
expression  quouis  modo  y.  4  of  the  next  elegy  and  n. 

35.  sibl,  *fpr  herself*;  oompare  el.  5.  3.  dari  is  not  to 
be  supplied,  as  P.  says.  uetus,  yery  nearly  =  dpx***" 

irXovTov;  cf.  Hor.  Od.  1.  15.  8  et  regnum  Priami  uetus. 
Hlppodamlae.  See  note  on  el.  2.  19.  *  A  greater  king  than 
Pelops*  was  a  proverb :  JliXoiros  pafriXe&repos  Tyrt.  17.  12  (8) 
(Bergk). 

3G.  EUs,  perhaps  where  Cynthia's  loyer  had  proposed  to 
take  her.  ante  pararat.     To  a  modern  reader  this  seems 

more  naturally  to  mean  *amassed  before  Hippodamia's  time,' 
and  it  may  do  so.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  ante=x'in 
past  times'  iii.  24  (20).  7  hoc  perdidit  ante  puellas,  so  ly.  2(3). 
6,  <&c.,  and  that  pararat  is  the  Propertian  use  of  the  pluperf. 
where  the  perf.  is  more  usual.    See  Introduction.  equlB. 

The  greatness  of  Elis  was  founded  on  the  Olympian  con- 
tests ;  and  of  these  the  most  important  was  the  diariot  raoe. 

37 — 40.  *  Though  he  offered  muoh,  though  he  would  haye 
oiTered  more,  yet  greed  did  not  drive  her  from  my  arms.  Not 
by  gold,  not  by  Indian  shells  could  I  moye  her,  but  .by  the 
gracious  homage  of  my  song.' 

37.  quamui8...quamul8.  y.  el.  16.  dOn.  daret,  datunu. 
The  sense  wavers  between  *  give  *  and  *  ofifer  *  in  a  way  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  reproduce.  Prop.  probably  means  '  he  offered  to 
give  much,  and  he  would  have  given  more.*  daturoB.  For 
the  omission  of  esset  see  Introduction. 

38.  fag:it  sinus.  The  opposite  expression  in  pseudo-Tibull. 
4.  3.  24  in  nostros  ipse  recurre  sinus.     It  is  worth  obser^- 
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ing  that  tinm  is  neyer  nsed  for  the  *  breast '  os  the  teat  of  the 
qj^eetiont,  a  eense  in  which  eyen  good  scholars  oftcn  employ  it 
in  their  verses.         anara,  closely  with  fn^^lt.    Gf.  eL  16.  20  n. 

89.  liane,  the  illa  of  the  previons  yerse.  On  Prop.*s  nse  of 
prononns  see  Introdnction.  oonchla,  pearl-shells.     Cl 

pB.-Tib.  3.  3. 18  in  Erythraeo  legitur  quae  litore  eoneha, 

40.  Uandi  'winning';  Oyid*s  epithet  for  Propertios.  See 
Introdnction.  caxminla  olMeqiiio,  i.e.  by  being  humoured 
in  my  song. 

41 — 46.  'Then  the  Mnses  are  no  dream  and  Apollo  is  not 
dnll  to  the  loyer.  On  them  I  lean  and  loye;  the  peerless  Cyn- 
thia  is  min&  Now  ou  the  iiighest  stars  I  may  set  my  feet. 
Come  day,  come  night,  she  is  mine.  Ko  riyal  steals  from  me 
that  trusty  loye.  This  gloiy  shall  not  yanish  till  my  hairs  are 
white.' 

41.  aont  'really  exist' ;  they  are  real  powers,  cf.  Tib.  1.  5. 
57  iunt  numina  amanti.  So  iu  Oy.  Am.  8.  3.  1  esse  deot  i 
crede;  fidem  iurata  fefellit.  Stai  SiL  1.  4.  1  (in  a  similar 
jubilant  outburst)  estis,  io,  mperi.  tardns  *  slow  to  answer 
and  aid,  indifferent';  cf.  el.  1.  37  snpr.  tardas  aures,  and,  with 
more  of  the  physical  sense,  el.  10.  16  dominae  tardas  fores 
*8low-opening.* 

42.  rara  *seldom  fonnd.hard  to  match';  el.  17.  16  quamuis 
dura  tamen,  rara  puella  fuit,  Ov.  M.  14.  337  rara  quidem 
f€Lcie,  sed  rarior  arte  canetidi,  barissima  coNnrNx  &c.  are  fre- 
qnent  iu  epitaphs. 

43.  Bonuna.  'The  loftiest  star  of  nnascended  heaven.' 
Shelley.  Ucet.  In  the  range  of  feeling  Propertius  prefers 
the  possible  to  the  actuol.  contin^ere  sidera  plantla.  P.  's 
illustrations  of  this  plirase  are  not  strictly  in  poiut.  In  Hor. 
Od.  1.  1.  fin.  sublimi  feriam  sidera  uertice  the  human  dilates 
and  rises  to  divine  stature.  In  Theocr.  5.  144  is  ovpavbv  vfifjny 
dXcOfiai  'I  will  leap  sky  high'  springiDg  exultation  seems  to  itself 
able  to  perform  the  highest  tosks.  Here  the  sense  is  *I  shall 
walk  a  god  among  the  gods' ;  cf.  iii.  6  (5).  10  immortalis  ero  si 
altera  talis  erit,  Thus  in  Catull.  66.  69  the  lock,  now  a  star, 
says  me  nocte  premunt  uestigia  diuom,  contingere  unites 
the  ideas  of  'touching'  and  'reaching/  Aen.  4.  259  ut  primum 
alatis  tetigit  magalia plantis, 

45.  certos  *proved/  and  so  *tobe  depcnded  on,  true;'  cf.  iii. 
27  (21).  19  certos  nunc  spondet  amores,  so  of  persons  iii.  19  (10). 
20  tu  mihi  certus  eras,         subducit.     Tho  balunco  of  ms.  au- 
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thority  is  in  favotir  of  tlie  pres.  and  it  is  tlie  more  poetical 
reading.  The  present  and  the  past  are  to  be  one  in  Propertias* 
love,  a  continuous  bliss.  Comp.  pseudo-Tib.  4.  13.  1  mdla 
tuum  nobU  subducet  femijia  lectum  (an  apparent  imitation  of 
Propertius). 

46.  ista,  see  note  on  t.  89.  norit  would  in  Gr.  have 
probably  been  ^OyetrTai,  *will  befriend  or  accompauy  my  old 
age.'  It  is  also  possible  to  explain  it  as  a  hypallage  for  *mea 
canitUs  nouit  gloriam  Utam,*  the  aoquaintanoe  being  supposed 
mutuol.  For  the  preference  of  an  indefinite  ezpression  of. 
cl.  9.  14  note. 


I.    ix. 

iNTXlODnOTIOK. 

Addbessed  to  Ponticus  for  whom  see  Introduction.  From 
I.  7  we  gather  that  Ponticus  had  rallied  the  poet  on  his  love- 
sick  strains  and  had  advised  him  instead  to  take  tragio  or  epio 
subjects.  Propertius  defends  himself  there  and  wams  Ponticns 
that  love  may  be  in  store  to  him;  see  yerses  15 — 20  and  25, 
26  tu  caue  nostra  tuo  contemnas  carmina  fastu :  saepe  uenit 
magnofaenore  tardus  amor, 

Argument. 
My  prediction  is  yerified.    Love  has  come  to  yon,  mocker, 


and  come  with  a  yengeance  ^l — 4).  In  matters  of  loye  I  am  a 
Bure  prophet;  but  it  is  a  gift  wnich  has  oost  me  dear  (5—8). 
Away  with  your  epic  poem  and  attempt  some  more  attractiYe 
style  (9 — 14).  What  if  your  love  were  nnreqnited  ?  (16, 16). 
Tbis  is  only  a  foretaste  of  what  is  coming.  Love  always 
makes  his  victims  feel  his  power  (17 — 24).  Your  very  success 
is  dangerous.  Tbere  is  nothing  so  insidiotus  as  a  lover^s  en- 
dearments  (25 — 32).  Qive  me  the  confidence  then  to  whioh  I 
am  entitled.    Gonfession  will  ease  your  pain  (83,  84). 

1 — 4.  'I  told  thee,  mocker,  that  love  would  come  to  thee, 
that  not  for  everlasting  would  a  freeman*s  speech  be  thine. 
8ee,  thon  art  prostrate  and  comest  a  suppliant  to  a  girPs  com- 
mand,  and  a  bought  maid  rules  thee  as  die  will.* 

1.  dicebam,  i.e.  *  with  something  of  prophetic  strain*;  Gr. 
oOk  ifySpevop;  Ov.  Am.  1.  14.  1  dicebam  *medieare  tuos  desUte 
capillos.*    So  dixit  Tib.  1.  6.  55=*predioted.*    Comp.  v.  6. 
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Ifzlsor  lyyikaara',  apparently  only  bere  and  in  Gic.  Parad. 
!•  3. 13  (with  a  gen,), 

2.  Jlbera  uerUa  'onehackled  freedom  of  speech.*  It  is  the 
Ireedom  Prop.  prays  for  in  el.  1.  28  q.  t.,  and  which  is  lost  in 
the  teruitium  of  love  (eL  5.  19);  compare  Eor.  Phoen.  892 
Mlkov  r(^  etraf  /i^  Xiyeuf  d  ris  ^pwet 

3.  ecoe,  the  l8od  or  ^vi5e  of  Meleager ;  see  Introdnction. 
Compare  Oyid  Am.  8.  9. 39  iaeet,  eeee,  TibuUue,  laces, 
like  a  captive  on  the  groimd ;  so  y.  11. 38.  Compare  also  its 
appUcation  in  i.  6.  25  me  sine  quem  uoluit  semper  fortuna 
iaeere,  hanc  animam  extremae  reddere  nequitiae,  ad  iura 
*  to  receive  the  commands  of:'  cf.  Ov.  Am.  1.  2.  20  porrigimus 
uietas  ad  tua  iura  manus.  pueUaei  probably  'a  girl:* 
possibly  'a  servant/  ancUlae, 

4.  qaonia  modo,  *in  any  way  she  please*;  cf.  note  on  el. 
8.  34.  empta.  An  attachment  of  this  kind  was  considered 
discreditable  to  a  freebom  Boman.  Gompare  Hor.  Od.  2.  4. 
which  is  an  exhortation  to  Xanthias  Phocens  not  to  be  ashamed 
of  his  affection  for  his  slave;  and  so  in  Hor.  Od.  1.  27.  14  quae 
te  eumque  domat  Venus,  non  erubescendia  adurit  ignibut  in- 
genuoque  semper  amore  peccas, 

6 — 8.  *In  the  field  of  love  Chaonian  doves  could  not  snr- 
pass  me  in  saying  what  youths  each  maid  shall  tame.  Woe 
and  tears  bave  given  me  a  just  title  to  this  skill :  and  oh !  that 
I  could  lay  my  love  aside  and  men  call  me  tiro.' 

5.  Chaoniae,  the  prophetic  doves  of  Dodona.  Chaonia  is 
the  name  of  the  province  of  Epirus  nearest  the  sea,  and  hence 
that  of  Epirus  gcnorally.  Its  uso  in  tbis  phraso  is  the  more 
harsh,  as  Dodona  is  in  the  interior.  The  appcal  to  thc  doves  of 
Dodona  is  the  more  appropriate  from  Bione,  the  motber  of  Aph- 
rodite,  being  worsbipped  there.  See  Carapanos  Dodone  et  ses 
Buines  pp.  134,  135, 145.  In  amore,  one  of  the  commonest 
phrases  in  Propertius.  It  occurs  no  less  than  19  times  alone 
and  15  with  an  e'pithet  as  i.  6.  27.  uincant  dlcere,  a  very 
bold  construction.  uincant  is  substituted  for  the  equivalent 
phrase  melioret  sint.  The  inf.  is  for  the  gerund  with  a  pre- 
position,  meliores  ad  dicendum,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  use ; 
Roby  1361,  1363.  So  non  fallor  in  Lucan  7.  287  caelum  cum 
lancea  traneit,  dieere  nonfallor  quo  sit  uibrata  lacerto.  Cf. 
Introduction. 

6.  domet,  'shall  tame*;  the  regular  use,  though  P.  seemR 
to  imply  tho  opposite:  see  Boby  1507  where  the  riile  is  clearly 
stated. 
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7.  xnerlto,  tUbTWt  a  faYourite  word  of  Prop. ;  m  i.  VJ.l  et 
merito,  quoniampotui  fugiete  puellam,  nunc  ego  deterta$  aUo^ 
quor  aUyonax.  Cf.  iii.  8.  9.  iure  is  similarly  nsed  of  other 
dearlj  purchased  advantages  Tib.  1.  1.  49  tit  diues  iure  furo» 
rem  qui  maris  et  tristet  ferre  potett  pluuiat.  perltnm,  used 
absolutely,  as  in  Gic.  0£f.  1.  41. 147  nee  uero  alienum  ett  ad  ea 
eligenda  quae  dubitationem  adferunt  adhibere  doctot  hominet 
uel  etiam  utu  peritot  &c,  So  rudit  is  used  absolufcely  in  the 
same  connexion  bj  Prop.  iv.  16  (17).  7  te  quoque  enim  non 
ette  rudem  tettatur  Ao. 

8.  atque  utinam.  Of.  note  on  iii.  5.  27.  potito  amore 
im.  Ov.  Am.  2.  9.  25  uiue  deut  potito  ti  quit  mihi  dieat 
amore,  deprecer.  dlcar,  a  Propertian  expression;  cf.  ii.  8. 6 
nec  mea  dicetur  quae  modo  dicta  meatt  and  notes  on  el.  8.  25, 
81.  mdls,  for  the  antithesis  cf.  m.  82  (26).  82  tiue  in  amore 
rudit  tiue  peritut  erit. 

9 — 14.  'What  avail  is  it  now  in  thy  woe  to  frame  heroic 
Terse,  or  to  monm  over  the  ramparts  of  Amphion*s  lyre  ?  In 
love  one  line  of  Mimnermus  is  more  potent  tban  Homer: 
peaceful  lovo  asks  gontle  strains.  Go,  I  prithee,  and  put  thy 
gloomy  books  away ;  and  sing  what  any  maiden  would  be  glad 
to  leam.' 

9.  dicere  carmen,  Hor.  Od.  1.  82.  3  and  elsewhere.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  ancient  poetiy  was  primarily  in- 
tended  for  recitation.  graue,  i.e.  not  amatory:  cf.  Hor.  Od. 
4.  9.  8  Stetichorique  grauet  Camenae. 

10.  moenia,  the  walls  of  Thebes.  Oomp.  Anth.  Lat.  8. 
182  Amphion  cithara  Thebarum  moenia  taeptit.  Amphlo- 
nlae  lyrae,  raised  by  Amphion*s  lyre,  by  ilumphion  with  his 
lyrc.  For  the  gcn.  which  is  a  rather  unusual  example  of  gcii. 
of  thc  thing  catmng  (Roby  1280)  cf.  Introduction.  Fbr  the 
phr.  cf.  III.  21  (18).  18  Arioniam  lyram  and  hote.  flere,  'tell 
in  mournful  numbers*:  a  condensed  use  of  the  verb  not  un- 
common  in  Latin.  Hor.  Epod.  14. 11  tettudine  fleuit  amorem, 
Mart.  8.  56.  20  qui  modo  uix  culicem  fleuerat  ore  rudi,  and 
with  the  inf.  Prop.  rv.  8  (9).  87  n.  Our  idiom  requires  a  subtler 
analysis.  Thus  we  say  '  look  with  wonder  on/  *express  wonder 
at;*  but  the  Boman  said  mirari,  Prop.  i.  14.  8,  i.  7.  21.  So 
coT\/ideret  Oaes.  B.  0. 8. 72  *  express  reliance  in,*  contemnere  Gio. 
Sest.  8. 18  *express  scom  for,*  Pliny  N.  H.  Praef.  quanto  (ore) 
fratrit  {uirtutes)  amat,  *how  affectionately  you  dweil  upon  the 
excellences  of  your  brother.' 


i 
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11.  nemu,  .'one  TeiBe';  cl  m.  1.  18.  Gompare  the  epi- 
gnm  on  Krinna  in  ihe  Anihology  9.  190  o2  ^  rpaiKbaim,  ovrifs 
#rlxo(  to-oft  '0/ftii/>y.  There  is  a  referenoe  to  eL  7.  8  primo 
eonUndU  Homero  '  yonr  riyalling  Homer  will  do  yon  no  good.* 
HOmero,  Homer^s  jpoemM^  as  luuo  Jut.  8.  74  is  'Isaens'  style.* 
Another  instance  of  the  tendency  of  Latin  noted  on  ▼.  10. 

12.  maagaetiis,  literally  'domesticated,  drilized,*  rtBar^ 
X^ponfivt  uid  so  shrinlring  firom  tales  of  hloodshed.  Compaie 
IT.  4  (5).  1  paeis  amor  deiu  est;  pacem  ueneramur  amantes, 

13.  tristea  'gloomy,'  not  'dnll*  P.:  from  their  snhject,  for 
which  see  introd.  snpr.  and  i.  7. 1,  2  dum  tibi  Cadmeae  dieun- 
tur,  Pontiee,  Thebae  armaque  fratemae  tristia  miUtiae, 
oompone  *lay  aside,'  from  collecting  things  and  pntting  ihem 
carefolly  away.  So  in  Hor.  Od.  4.  14.  52  te  eaede  gaudentes 
Sigambri  eompositis  uenerantur  armis,  Gic.  Fam.  16.20  libroe 
eompone:  indicem  eum  Metrodoro  libebit.    Compare  condo, 

14.  quaenlB  pndla,  the  generality  of  miuds.  BOise,  for 
a  more  precise  word  such  as  legere.  Compare  note  on  el.  8. 
46  and  Introduction. 

15 — 18.  '  What  if  thou  hadst  not  ready  access  ?  Now  thon 
art  mad  and  seeking  water  in  mid  strcam.  Thou  art  not  pale 
88  yet  or  touched  with  a  real  fire:  this  is  hut  the  first  spark  of 

the  evil  to  come.' 

* 

15.  copia.  'What  if  you  were  deharred  firom  your  loye?  * 
Compare  iii.  81  (25).  44  eleuat  adsiduos  copia  longa  uiros, 
'  a  long-continued  preference.'    Not,  as  P.,  scribendi  materies. 

16.  A  proyerhial  ezpression ;  of  Tantalus  Oy.  Am.  2.  2.  43 
quaerit  aquas  in  aquis,  Gr.  4p  OoKoura-g  ^ety  v5ufp.  Insanus 
*  madly.'    You  do  not  know  how  well  you  are  off. 

17.  nero  *real*;  so  ueri  caloris  i.  8.  3. 

18.  fEiuilla  'spark/  the  first  hright  spot  in  a  kindling 
fire.  fauilla  is  from  the  root  snAW,  an  expanded  form  of  bha  to 
shine,  seen  in  <pd{F)'<nt  fau-us  honeycomb,  from  its  bright  look, 
fau-eo  (see  Curt.  6r.  Etym.  no.  407),  and  means  properly  some- 
thing  'shining,  glowing'  and  thus  (1)  a  spark^  (2)  glowiug 
embers.  Compare  Aen.  3.  573  turbine  fumantem  piceo  et  can- 
dente  faui  lla.  For  the  sense  compare  Callim.  Fr.  161  r^  irvp  Si, 
TOPiKawrat,  o6  roW^  ipXoyl  irpbau  Kexfjfp^Ke^  and  esp.  an  epigram 
of  Philodemus  Anth.  Gr.  5.  124  vvp  ri/^erat  iyKp{>^io^...iidm% 
iyu  fteydXtfs  a6TlKa  rvpKatrff.  For  Propertius'  arcbaisms  and 
etymological  bias  see  Introduction. 
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• 

19 — 24»  'Then  ^ilt  thou  sooner  desire  to  approach  the 
tiger  of  Armenia  and  sooner  prove  the  bonds  of  the  wheel  of 
hell  than  feel  the  young  god'8  bow  again  and  again  in  thy  yitals 
and  be  powerless  to  deny  aught  to  an  angry  love.  No  love  ever 
left  a  captive  his  wings  so  free  as  not  ever  and  anon  to  make 
him  feel  the  checking  hand.* 

19.  cupies,  a  Propertian  use,  see  Introduction.  Here 
magit  cupies  is  a  stronger  ezpression  for  males  {rnagis  uoleHy. 
accedere  'draw  nigh.*  Gompare  Aen.  1.  201  uoa  et  Scyllaeam 
rcUfiem  penitusque  sonantes  accestis  scopulos,  Compare  i.  1. 
12  n.  Armenlas  tigres.  This  epithet  for  tigera  appears  in 
Vu-g.  Ecl.  6.  29,  Ps.-Tib.  3.  6.  16. 

20.  Infemae  rotae  uinoula,  i.e.  be  bound  to  Ixion*8  whecl. 
no8Be= 'jpossuni  esaet  sensiase*;   for  ira$iifiaTa  are  /la^ij- 

/ULTa  Hdt.  1.  207.    Oompare  also  i.  5.  4. 

21.  pueri,  i.e.  Cupid,  oalled  istepuer  i.  6.  23.  It  isinPro- 
pertius*  manner  to  replace  a  proper  by  a  common  name:  so 
Cupid  is  alea,  the  Muses,  Fates,  Danaides  are  aororea,  Intro- 
duction.  totiens,  frequently  used  by  Prop.  ahnost  in  tlie 
scnse  otsacpc;  so  in  iii.  10  (9).  18  canae  totiem  osctUa  ferre 
comae:  bo  tot~multa  iy,  7  (8).  2,  &c.    Compare  Introduction. 

arcum  sentire  *  fecl  the  work  of  the  bow  * ;  whether  it  is 
old  wounds  that  are  rankling  or  fresh  inflicted  ones.  A  similar 
brevity  makes  v.  29  obscure ;  see  note  there.  medulliB.  This 
abl.  seems  to  fall  undcr  Boby  1174,  the  abl.  of  place  where  the 
place  is  also  the  means  (1214 — 1226),  cf.  Cic.  ai  memoria  tenen: 
or  in  philosophical  language  the  meduUa  is  not  only  aentientf 
but  also  the  semorium.  The  imitation  Ov.  Am.  1.  11.  11  is  a 
good  oxample  of  how  Ovid  softens  down  what  seems  to  him 
harsh  in  Prop.  credibile  eat  et  te  aenaiaae  Cupidinis  arcua, 

22.  tuae,  as  a  noim  (like  mea  iv.  7  (8).  22)  Hor.  Od. 
1.  15.  32  non  Jioc  pollicitus  tuae,  The  concurrence  of  adjec- 
tives  in  apposition  is  never  avoided  by  Prop.  See  Intru- 
duction. 

23.  fiaclles  *easy  to  work;*  so  facilia  arcua  Val.  Fl. 
1. 109.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  its  use  here,  as  the  difficulty 
is  caused  by  external  impediment,  not  something  in  the  thing 
itself.  It  is  not  easy  to  settle  what  the  metaphor  is.  Two 
interpretations  daim  to  be  considered.  (1)  explains  it  by  a 
reference  to  tbe  sport,  still  prevailing,  I  believe,  in  Naples,  of 
tying  a  bird  to  a  string,  letting  it  fly  and  puliing  it  back  again. 
Comparo  Aristoph.  Nub.  763,  quotod  by  Becker  Charid.  p.  224 
(trans.),  XwSBeroy  dcirep  nri\o\6v0rip  (a  cockchafer)  roD  irodis,    So 
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Shaksp.  Bom.  and  Jul.  2.  2.  177  "Tis  almost  moming:  I 
would  haye  thee  gone,  And  yet  no  f orther  than  a  wanton'8  bird ; 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  firom  her  hand,  Like  a  poor  prisoner  in 
his  twisted  gyves,  And  with  a  silk  thread  pulls  it  bapk  again,  So 
loving  jealouB  of  his  liherty.'  (2)  supposes  the  metaphor 
to  be  from  ohariot  driving  and  an  adaptation  from  the  famous 
myth  in  the  Phaedrus,  p.  245  seqq.  Love  is  the  driver  of  a 
chariot  drawn  by  the  winged  soul  («ri^ydy  aipiia  Plato).  The 
metaph.  is  not  un&equent  in  love  poetay;  Meleag.  Anth.  12. 
119  ^e^f  Byardp  dytoxci  xpaSlay,  Anacr.  ^.  4  ttjs  iji^s  ^^vxvf 
ijMoxei^etr.    I  prefer  (2). 

24.  altema  'pulling  and  loosing  alternately.*  See  note 
on  m.  8.  7.  manu  'movement  of  the  hand';  cf.  infesta 
manu  i.  8.  16. 

25—32.  '  And  let  it  not  mislead  thee  that  thou  canst  quite 
command  her  love.  If  a  maid  be  all  thine  own,  Ponticus,  she 
steals  more  deeply  into  thy  soul.  Yes,  for  then  thou  canst  not 
withdniw  Uiine  eyes  from  the  spell  nor  will  Love  allow  thee  to 
watch  in  any  cause  but  his,  that  Love  who  does  not  reveal 
himself  till  his  hand  has  reached  the  bones.  Whoever  thou 
art,  oh,  flee  incessant  blandishments  1  They  can  make  the 
flint  and  the  oak  yield  to  them ;  still  less  canst  thou  resist 
with  tby  frail  spiiit.' 

25.  nec  te  dedpiat  quod.  The  constr.  is  nec  quod  sit 
satis  illaparata  (tbe  idea  that,  &o.)  decipiat  te. 

26.  acrius  subit,  a  union  of  two  allied  ideas  *piercing' 
(aerius)  and  *entering  into  *  (subitt  with  which  altius  would  have 
been  more  suitable).  acrius  *with  keener  passion';  cf.  ii.  4.  2 
(8.  46)  si  quis  acrius  ut  moriar,  uenerit  alter  amor  and  Tib. 
2.  6.  15  acer  amor.  subit  of  stealthy  entry  as  in  Ov.  Am.  1. 2. 6 
an  subit  et  tacita  callidus  arte  nocet  t        tuast,  emphatio. 

27.  The  punctuation  here  is  doubtful.  Either  (A)  the  one  in 
the  text  may  be  adopted  or  (B)  a  full  stop  may  be  put  after  tuastf 
a  comma  after  nomine  and  a  note  of  interrogation  after  ossa. 
The  sense  then  will  be  '  Would  love  foreooth  cease  to  be  there 
{cedatt  give  place)  where  there  can  be  no  withdrawing  of  the 
eyes  from  the  fascination,  or  watching  in  any  cause  but  his? ' 
For  quippe,  ubi  and  a  question  following,  comp.  Lucr.  1.  167, 
168  quippe,  ubi  non  essent  genitalia  corpora  cuique,  qui  posset 
mater  reinis  consistere  certat  (**Quippe  is  here  joined  with 
168  Qui,  ubi — cuique  bemg  a  separate  clause,  but  182  Quippe 
ubi  are  of  course  connected:  he  (Luor.)  never  cares  to  avoid 
such  ambiguities  of  construction."    Munro.)    The  last  remark 
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is  true  of  Prop.  and  apposite  to  the  present  passage;  In  the 
other  place  in  which  I^op.  usee  the  phr.,  n.  4. 19  (9)  quippe 
ubi  nec  catuas  nec  apertos  cemimus  ictus,  the  quippe  and  ii6t: 
are  olosely  connected.  (B)  makes  line  29  more  pointed,  but 
does  not  satisfy  the  rhythm  so  well,  nor  the  argument,  unless 
indeed  we  snppose  a  meiosiSf  cedat  amor  f  being  put  for  a  strong 
afBrmation.    I  incline  to  (A).  qulppe  ubi,  Gr.  Srou  7«, 

'  of  course  this  must  be  so  where.'  The  subj.  is  used  after  it, 
as  the  statement  is  general.  non  llceat.    Love  and  the 

loYed  one  with  Fropertius  wield  irresistible  constraint.  Gomp. 
the  use  of  cogere  1. 13.  82  illa  suin  uerbis  cogata  mare  louem, 
uacuos,  lit.  unoccupied,  free  from  her  imago,  'fancy-free,' 
Shaksp.  Gf.  1. 10.  80  qui  numquam  uacuopectore  liber  erit; 
aud  for  ocellos  cf.  i.  5.  11.  Beducere,  *withdraw'  to  other 

objects  from  the  all-absorbing  one;  generally  used  of  taking 
some  one  aside. 

28.  alio  nomine,  'for  any  other  reason  or  purpose';  com'^ 
pare  Hor.  Od.  8.  21  0  nata  mecum  consule  Manlio,  neu  tu 
quereUu  siue  geris  tocos,  seu  rixam  et  insanos  amorea  seu 
facilem  pia  testa^  somnum^  quocumque  lectum  nomine  Massi^ 
cum  seruaSf  Gels.  6.  6.  §  14  acres  cibi  non  alio  magis  nomine 
his  nocmt  quam  quod  lacrimas  mouent,  cedat.  With  inf.  as 
Stat.  Theb.  1.  704  tietherii  dono  cessere  parentes  aetemum  flO' 
rere  genas, 

29.  patet.  Bo  patescOf  Aen.  2.  809  tum  uero  manifesta  fides 
Danaumque  patescunt  insidiae,  azite  is  nowhere  else  fol- 
lowed  by  donec.  donec  attigit.  The  perf .  ind.  with  donec  is 
unusual  after  a  pres. ;  but  cf.  Yirg.  G.  4. 818  miscentur  tenuem» 
que  magis  magis  aera  carpunt  donec.erupere,  A  curious 
urchaio  form  attigat  (pres.  subj.)  is  said  to  occur  in  some 
Mss.  manus  attigit  ossa.  The  Gron.  hs.  reads  eutis, 
plainly  a  gloss,  but  pointing  to  a  different  interpretation  than 
the  one  given  above.  The  copyist  seems  to  have  taken  tiie 
Latin  as  meaning  '  Love  that  does  not  disclose  himself  till  the 
hand  has  touched  or,  as  we  should  say,  ean  touch  the  bones ' — 
which,  for  the  general  sense  and  for  the  use  of  tlie  perf.,  is  Tery 
like  y.  5.  G3,  G4  his  animum  nostrae  dum  uersat  Acanthis  amicae, 
per  tenues  ossa  has  sunt  numerata  cutes.  Gomp.  also  Intro> 
duction.  Another  way  of  construing  it — and  by  far  the  moBt 
natural,  if  we  regard  the  words  only — ^is  '  until  his  hand  has 
touched  the  bones';  but  the  metaphor  is  strange  to  the  dassics. 
The  ordinary  one  is  to  suppose  the  metaphor  is  from  archery. 
*  Love,  the  archer,  lurks  concealed  until  his  hand  has  reached 
the  bones,'  sent  an  arrow  to  the  bones.    This  agrees  weU  with 
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Theocr.  3.  17  ^t  /ie  Karafffuixf^i'  nal  it  6<rri<0  &xp*>s  Idwreif  and 
Prop.  m.  82  (26).  GOquem  tetigit  iactu  certm  ad  os$a  deus, 
Nor  iB  tbe  ambiguity  too  harsh  for  Propertia8. 

80.  qulBquls  es.  The  advice  continues  to  be  general 
thongh  the  person  shews  he  has  one  particular  application  of  it 
in  view.        a  fuge,  mss.  aufuge,  a  correction  of  a/uge. 

81.  possimt  cedere.  A  typical  instanoe  of  Propertins* 
fondnesB  for  possum,  See  Introdnction.  We  should  expect 
ceduntf  or  at  least  instead  of  cedere  the  paBsive  of  some  active 
Terb.  Bllloes  et  quercuB,  as  in  the  legend  of  Orpheus,  of 
which  perhaps  Prop.  is  thinking.  Oaks  and  rocks  are  the  typos 
of  insensate  nature.  Ck)mpare  Wordsworth  *  She  neither  hears 
nor  sees,  Bolled  round  in  earth'8  diumal  course,  With  rocks 
and  stones  and  trees.'  iUlB,  the  blanditiae,  not  as  P. 

82.  The  U88.  have  nedum  tu  possis,  nedum  is  not  unfre- 
quently  used  after  an  affirmative  sentence :  so  in  Livy  9.  18.  4. 
The  peculiarity  here  is  that  possia  is  poms  non  cedere,  not,  as 
one  woold  ezpect,  possis  cedere,  [Hence  I  have  accepted 
Baehrens'  ingenious  conjecture  par  sis.]  spiritus,  in  apposi- 
tion  to  a  person,  comp.  Theocr.  14.  31  icaKal  <ppip€s  and  iv.  17 
Q8).  10  n.  iste.  The  expression  will  be  harsh  and  con- 
msed  if  iste  has  its  usual  reference  to  the  second  person.  It 
is  better  then  to  suppose  iste=ille,    Comp.  el.  8.  48. 

33,  34.  '  Wherefore,  if  thou  canst  blush,  confess  thy  errorB 
with  all  speed.  To  say  for  whom  we  languish  oft  lighteus  our 
pain  in  love.' 

83.  quare.  The  argument  is  not  very  cogent,  but  Prop. 
is  fond  of  this  mode  of  connecting  thoughts.  Comp.  Intro- 
duction.  Here  the  connexion  seems  to  be  '  You  slighted  my 
words  in  the  past,  and  now  you  have  found  that  I  was  right. 
Do  not  disregard  them  now,  but  confess  your  lovo;  wliich, 
believe  mo,  will  alleviate  your  pain.'  si  pudor  est  has  causcd 
unnecessary  difiticulty.  It  is  not  a  strong  expression.  Yirgil 
addresses  it  to  goats  Ecl.  10.  77  ite  domum  saturae,  si  q\iis 
pudort  ite  capeUae,  It  continues  the  idea  in  quaref  'if  you 
have  any  respect  for  me  and  yourself,'  not  "  if  you  arc  ashamed 
of  loving  a  slave  "  P.  Propertius  appreciated  thcsc  lovo  con- 
fidences.  Compare  el.  10.  errata,  of  love,  Prop.  1.  13.  35 
quoniam  nouus  incidit  error,  So  in  Ov.  Am.  2.  4.  3  (a  remi- 
niscence  of  this  passage)  confiteorf  si  quidprodest  de lictafateri, 

34.  quo,  not  to  be  altered  into  qua  nor  taken  with  in 
amore,    It  is  the  masc.  of  indefinite  gender.        quo  pereas. 
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the  abL  of  the  instr.  So  with  ur<yr^  ardeoj  ferueo,  Oompare  Hor. 
Od.  1.  27.  10  dicai  Opuntiae  frater  Megillae  quo  heatue  uolnere^ 
quapereat  sagitta,  lenat,  'relieve/  as  Hor.  Ep.  1.  8.  8  quod 
If.ue  t  aegrum»  But  observe  (1)  that  it  is  tiBed  withtmt  an  ojccue. 
foUowing,  cf.  1. 14.  22  quid  releuant  uariis  aeriea  textilihuif 
(2)  that  it  is  ased  with  a  clause  (infimtiyal)a8 nom.,  a  use  which 
Propertius  has  considerablj  developed.  Gomp.  x.  8.  23  n.  and 
Y.  25  of  this  elegy. 


I.  xvi 

iNTBODnOTION. 

The  idea  of  this  poem  is  taken  from  OatuUus  67.  It  is  the 
complaint  of  a  house-door  about  the  wrong  doings  of  the 
iumates.  In  this  case  they  are  those  of  a  ladj  of  fashion  who 
conducts  her  dissipations  without  regard  to  her  own  reputation 
or  the  traditions  of  the  house  that  she  inhabits.  The  sad 
refiections  'which  this  occasions  are  made  still  sadder  bj  the 
lamentations  of  one  of  her  unfortunate  lovers  who  spends  his 
nights  on  her  doorstep,  bemoaning  his  love,  Who  she  was  and 
who  was  her  lover  is  not  certain.  But  it  is  probable  that  she 
was  Oynthia  and  that  the  wretched  lover  was  Fropertius,  who 
gives  a  feeling  account  of  his  sufiferings,  not  without  some  sense 
tliat  they  had  their  ludicrous  side .   Oompare  w.  13, 41  and  notes. 

ABaUMBNt. 

Door,  *1  was  glorious  once  (1 — 4).  I  am  degraded  now 
(5 — 8).  My  present  mistress  lives  in  open  shame,  and  I  cannot  ' 
save  ner  (9 — 12).  Then  to  add  to  my  sorrow  there  is  a  lover 
who  is  never  tired  of  supplicating  and  lamenting  in  the  follow- 
ing  strain  (13 — 16).  *I)oor,  why  so  cruel  to  me?  "Wh^  will 
you  not  admit  my  love  or  my  prayers  (17 — 22)  7  ETen  mani- 
mate  nature  has  pity  on  me,  but  you  nave  none  (23 — 26).  If 
my  love  heard  me,  hard-hearted  though  she  is,  she  would 
relent  (27 — 32).  Some  one  is  happy  iu  my  wretchedness  (38, 
34).  This  is  all  your  doing,  door,  though  I  have  never  done 
you  harm  (35 — 40),  and  have  often  paid  you  honours  (41 — 44).' 
Thus  he  laments  till  the  dawn  breaks ;  and  between  the  mistress 
and  the  lover  I  have  no  rest  (45 — end). 

1 — 8.  'I,  that  in  past  days  of  yore  was  opened  for  great 
triumphs,  the  door  whom  Tarpeia*B  chastity  made  renowned, 
whose  threshold  has  been  thronged  with  gUded  oars  and  wet 

p.  p.  6 
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mik  Am  sapiilkiit  teim  o(  oiptiTM»  ftm  now  vomdad  m  flia 
ta^^Oj  Inwls  o(  nretten  aiid  ha^  aH  lo  wniiiani  of  hkmu 
tnma  imwottliy  buida;  aiid  ikmiiling  eaxiuids  nevtr  ImI  Io 
me  nor  icx^iei^  a%ns  lo  tiba  aliii&  o«t  lomi;  to  lio 


1.    ftHnm.    Tlia  i^^ar— f,  bairiitena  tiba  eontmat 
tttt s^onoos paat  and  dia denading  pteaenl.  8eacLd.a6 

patafticta,  the  honawiold  ponring  foilli  to  meet  the 
tnmniihant  (Hnenl  and  leeaiTe  the  ip^?»^  vhii^  wen  to  wiiiwp^ 
tiba«<ri«ak 


aLT^i>ilaepndkmae,probeh^yntfl(l)the8en.efteri 
Tm^amt  pmiitme,  bnt  (i)  the  9».  efter  Mta,  *the  e«B.  ^ 
thi^g  in  point  ai  vhich  a  tana  k  epplied*  Bofaj  13)0;  Hor. 
Od.S.^6  aotMui/retmenunjMilmii.  If  the  tezt  be  n^ 
flia  only  thing  thet  we  cen  aaj  aboot  ihia  Tkipeia  ia  tbat  dia 
nel  tfaefiunoQS 


3w    tmnntt  cmwL    Theaa  wen  tiba  tiniBBphal  ean,  Hoe. 
Bpod.  9.  21«  Xt  w   tmn^,  te  awrafit   «affee  cnrrvi  et 
I,  dffpoaittd  m  the  TMftibnle  Jmw.  7.  13S  larai 
«Ifi  fmMJbriimfa  im  mesiihmlit^    For 
Diet.<.T. 


The  captiTea  aasi^ined  to  the  tiinmphing 
amMa.  01  Or.  Tr.  3.  3.  82  dtfmt  tmi* 
Imcrimit  mmidM  «me  daCi».  Ibere  is  a  Ut<nt  contiast  he< 
tween  the  tcan  of  ihe  caplii«ft  and  c£  the  k>per&. 


S.    poteram.  &i3m  ftMmt  or  pttor?  aancia,  propedr  of 

aentifent  thic^;  m  c£.  Hor.  Od.  1. 14.  5  «(  aM?w  celtri  HLUcims 
Jfrit».  .  nftpfrala  rhrta,  c£.  Or.  B.  A.  31  efiM  m^cimrmm 
frmMtfiictmr  iJutma  ri. 


6.  pelwta  ^[acrer.  It  ia  not  cuj  to  aaT  wheiher 
tiw  meaat  <li  fw^n»- me  eeae  pnlsatam^a  Gxiek  atszacuon.  lor 
wiLk£k  cL  Biobr  13di\  or  ^i>  qo«ror,  fmiMJji ;  fmnvr  being  naed 
aJbaataletj,  *I  niier  oompbanls.^  as  in  Cifi.  Ihe  eenae  ia  in 
«uher  caae  «thsUrrtSh-  ihe 


7.  deaaMtpendira,  'tuliohan^.'  Compaie  SO.  It  7. 497 
pMicert  wc  Fi^exii  fr^Mmm  et  m^Xrirf  /Wfwym  ^«/ra^^  TW. 
HsiL.  1.  11  *fir  Ater^t  tpfa  «JtjMte  AnMiXif  aoua  jnriwrip^ 
«9uC<c:4.  Li  LoAui  7.  O)  mit  deerAt  re^vr  t%  cMse*  tre  smci 
w«  Ktfr  as  earier  siatw  in  the  p»wih  of  the  iiiom.  eerQllaia. 
Sce  ibe  dMsifCksn  of  ibe  k>^ner''a  liehaTicar  tx  ibe  dsxsf  ol  hit 
Lacr.  4.   11.1  ei  J^MriaMw  CMlwitf  «moer  luatne 
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taepeflorihus  et  sertis  operit  postisqtu  tuperhoi  itnguit  amara' 
cino  et  foribus  miser  otculafigit^  and  OatuUuB  quoted  on  y.  22. 

8.  exclusis.  So  Mr  Tyrrell  with  the  uss.  rightly:  edd. 
excluti.  The  fa^et  lying  on  the  gronnd  shew  shut-out  lovers 
that  a  more  fortunate  rival  is  within.  faces,  which  had 
lighted  him  to  the  house,  cf.  Fers.  5.  165  dum  Chrytidit  vdat 
eliriut  anteforet  extincta  cumface  canto. 

9 — 12.  *  Nor  can  I  protect  the  nights  of  my  mistress  from 
dishonour,  hut,  though  once  so  honoured,  am  the  prey  of 
rihald  sbngs.  And  yet  that  does  not  call  her  hack  to  have 
mercy  on  her  own  fair  f ame  from  a  life  that  is  viler  than  the 
licence  of  the  age.' 

9,  10.  The  uncertainties  of  this  couplet  are  best  shewn  hy 
taking  the  words  separately.  InfamiB  may  be  either  fl) 
gen.  or  (2)  acc.  agreeing  with  noctet.  domlnae  may  oe 
(1)  gen.  or  (2)  dat.  af ter  defendere ;  ct  Y.  Ecl.  7.  47  tolttitium 

fiecori  defendite,  defendere  may  mean  (1)  *  ward  o£f  *  dis- 

lonourable  nights  from  my  mistress,  or  (2)  'protect  *  the  nights 
of  my  mistress.  nohilis  may  be  (1)  nom,  referring  to  the 

door,  or  (2)  gen.  and  may  mcan  either  (1)  nohle,  or  (2)  'notorious.* 
I  havo  marked  by  italics  the  interpretation  I  have  given 
in  the  iranslation,  which  probably  represents  the  general 
sense,  but  is  in  no  particular  certain.  tradita,   'made 

over/  *  surrendered  to.*  Slightly  different  is  the  use  (in  a 
good  sense)  of  committeref  credere  for  committing  to  writing ; 
Hor.  Od.  4.  9. 11  uiuuntque  committi  caloret  Aeoliae  fidihut 
puellae,  Hor.  Sat.  2.  1.  80  ille  uelut  fidit  drcana  todalihut 
olim  credehat  librit.  carmlnilmB,  frequently  hung  outside 

the  loved  one'8  doors.  Of.  Ov.  Am.  8.  1.  53  uel  quotiet  foribut 
durit  incita  pependi,  non  uerita  a  populo  praetereunte  Ugi  (so. 
Elegia),  Plaut.  Merc.  2.  3.  78. 

11.  tamen,  in  spite  of  the  infamia  and  ohtcena  carmina, 
reuocatur  parcere...uiuere,  *recalled  to  spare  and/rom  living*; 
a  two-headed  use  of  the  same  construction  (the  inf.)  which  it  is 
hard  to  parallel  exactly.  For  the  same  word  however  to  be 
used  in  dififerent  senses  with  dififerent  parts  of  the  sentence  is 
not  unexampled.  Thus  Eur.  Iph.  Taur.  279  ^Jo^f  if  igiMv  ev 
"Kiyttv  ToU  vXelofft  (we  thought  she  spoke  weil)  BOetw  r<  r^  ^e^ 
(we  retolved  to  sacrifice)  where  it  is  also  to  oe  observed  that 
the  inf.  is  used  in  the  two  dauses  with  a  somewhat  dififerent 
force.  reuocatur  parcere  Is  a  oonstr.  like  Ov.  Am.  8.  9.  36 
tollicitor  nullot  ette  putare  deotj  Flin.  N.  H.  9. 17.  81.  §  66 
alecem  excogitare  prouocauit,    reuocatur  uiuere  is  aualogous  to 

6—2 
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the  inf.  after  prohibere,  deterrere  Oic.  Yerr.  1. 5. 14  eotnmemorare 
jmdore  deterreor.  Buae  famae  p.,  Sall.  Gat.  52.  82  uerum 

parcite  dignitati  Lentuli,  si  pudicitiae  si  famae  $uae  si  dis 
aut  hominilms  umquam  ullis  pepercit, 

12.  turpior.  turpiu»  would  be  more  usual.  The  adjeo' 
tive  is  used  where  the  feeliugs  or  nature  of  the^  person  are 
emphasized :  the  adverb  where  the  oharacter  of  the  life.  Thus 
Cic.  Att.  £f.  5  ego  uiuo  miserrimus  *I  am  the  most  wretched 
being  alive/  misere  uiuo  *I  liye  a  wretched  hfe.'  But  in  many 
cases  the  distinction  yanishes.  saecll  luzuria.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  we  take  this  '  the  profligate  life  of  the  age,* 
which  goes  better  with  uiuere,  or  *  the  profligate  age/  which 
Buits  turpior  better,  a  use  of  the  subst.  for  which  see  Intro- 
duction ;  and  compare  for  this  comparison  between  a  person 
and  a  quality  el.  20.  5  n. 

13 — 16.  '  In  the  midst  of  these  oomplaiuts  I  am  doomed 
to  sorrow  stiil  more  grieyously,  in  sadness  deepened  by  a  sup- 
plianfs  long  watchings.  He  never  su£fers  my  posts  to  sleep, 
as  he  repeats  his  strains  with  artful  blandishment.' 

13.  graulbuB  querells,  mss.,  with  which  has  inter  can 
only  mean  *  in  the  midst  of  such  nights  as  these,'  noctcs  being 
supplied  from  line  9.  haec  inter  would  give  a  very  good  sense, 
but  does  not  explain  Juu.  I  have  therefore  adoptcd  Sculigcr'8 
brilliant  emeudation  graulus  querelas.  grauius  was  changed 
to  grauibits  and  querelas  made  to  agree  with  it.  deflere 
without  an  acc.  is  very  rare.  It  comes  only  in  Pliny  1.  c.  on 
el.  5.  81  and  Appul.  Met.  4.  fin.  Psychen  pauentem  ac  trepidam 
et  in  ipso  scopuli  uertice  deflentem,  with  an  inf.  Manil.  4.  743 
minui  defleuit  onus  dorsumque  leuari,  and  with  an  obj.  to  be 
supplied  from  the  context  Tac.  Aiin.  16.  13  dum  adsident, 
dum  deflent.  Observe  that  the  adv.  makes  the  use  lesa  harsh. 
Forthe  expression  comp.  iv.  25.  9  limina  nostris  lacrimantia 
uerbis  (a  distinct  allusion  to  the  preseut  passage)  and  note. 

14.  a,  the  preposition;  cf.  Ov.  Tr.  4.  3.  36  tempus  et  a 
nostris  exige  triste  malis. 

16.  argnita.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  refers  to  the 
'whining,  wheedhng'  tones  or  to  the  cunning  flattery  of 
tUe  blanditia.  In  any  case  compare  i.  18.  26  arguto  facta 
dolore  queri.  referens,  *repeating.'  They  had  been  com- 
posed  at  home.  carmlna,  a  serenade,  wapaKXavaldvpoy. 

17 — 26.  *  Door,  crueller  to  the  core,  yea  than  thy  mistress 
herself,  wliy  art  thou  shut  again&t  me  with  those  grim  silent 
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leaves  7  Why  arfc  thou  ne^er  unbarred  to  let  my  lore  in  ?  Can 
nothing  teach  thee  to  relent  and  be  the  herald  of  my  stealthy 
prayers  ?  Shall  there  be  no  end  vonchsafed  unto  my  pain,  but 
a  dreary  sleep  here  until  the  threshold  is  warm?  The  mid' 
nighty  the  sloping  stars,  the  breeze  chili  with  the  frosts  of 
dawn,  grieve  for  me  as  I  lie.  Thou,  the  only  one  that  never 
pitiest  the  woes  of  men,  givest  me  back  in  answer  the  silence 
of  thy  hinges.* 

17.  penitUB  crudelior,  a  rare  strengthening  of  the  com- 
parative.  Cf.  Yell.  Pat.  2.  27. 1  penitus  Bomano  nomini  in» 
festissimum, 

18.  mihi,  *  to  my  discomfort/  dat.  of  personal  referenoe. 
tam  duris.  Propertins  is  very  fond  of  the  expressions  which 

imply  a  comparison,  even  where  it  is  not  dear  with  what  the 
comparison  is  made.  Compare  y.  39  tam  hnga  querela  and 
II.  5.  7.  foribuB,  *  leaves,'  of  which  there  were  two  :  hence 

fores  in  plur.  =  *  a  door.'  See  the  illustration  in  Bich,  s.  v.  lantta, 
and  compare  Ov.  Am.  1. 6.  74  (where  the  parts  are  specified)  uos 
quoque  crudeles  rigido  cum  limine  postes  duraque  con^ 
seruae  ligna  ualetefores, 

19.  meos  amores,  not  quite  the  same  here  as  me  amantem, 
Bather  the  person  is  regarded  as  sunk  in  the  affection,  '  I  that 
am  all  love.' 

reserata  admlttis,  one  idea  as  reddere  mota  ▼.  20. 

20.  nescia,  so  Hor.  Od.  1.  6.  6  Pelidae  stomachum 
cedere  nesciiy  Virg.  G.  4.  470  nesciaque  humanis  precibus  man» 
suescere  corda.  Compare  the  use  o^  nescit  eL  6.  24.  It  may  be 
a  Graecism,  though  other  nations  liave  seen  that  '  knowledge  is 
power,'  el.  2.  12  note.  mota  coheres  closely  with  reddere, 
Compare  Introduotion.  reddere,  '  to  deliver '  to  my  mis- 
tress. 

21.  finis,  fem.  as  in  Lucr.  &o,  erit  concessa.  Bee  lu- 
troduction. 

22.  tepido  limine,  with  tears  (cf.  y.  7.  28  atram  lacrimis 
incaluisse  togam)  and  the  warmth  of  the  prostrate  body.  The 
phrase  is  perhaps  from  Catullus  63.  65  mihi  ianuae  frequentes, 
mihi  limina  tepida^  mihifloridis  coroUis  redimita  domtu  erat, 
The  use  of  the  ac^.  is  proleptio  and  =:tepefaeto;  so  mollia 
el.  20.  22  =:mollita  aiid  Jirma  iv.  8  (9).  60=zfirmata,  It  ismuoh 
tho  same  as  saying  ou  the  cold  tnreshold  y^vxpM  wpoOf^pois 
Callimachus  Antli.  Gr.  6.  23.  2.  tristiB,  oroken  aud  dis- 
turbed ;  so  amanu  somnus  iii.  12  (10).  G. 
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28.  medlae  nootei,  the  indef.  plur. ;  cf.  in.  81  (25). 25  lenia 
hihis:  mediae  nequeunt  te  frangere  noctet.  Tnie  is  the 
firtt  period.  sldera  prona,  i.e.  the  stars  which  emsrgecl 

from  the  horizon  at  nightfall  have  passed  the  zenith  and  are 
sinking  to  their  setting,  Yal.  Fl.  8.  33  et  iam  prona  leues 
spargebant  sidera  8omno8;  the  second  period,  about  two  or 
three  in  the  morning. 

24.  avra,  the  third  period  when  the  breeze  springs  up,  jnst 
before  dawn  (^c#^c  ir/>6) ;  compare  y.  4Q.  dolet,  *  grieves  for 

me.*  Inanimate  natnre  itself  sympathizes  with  me  in  my 
lonely  watoh  through  the  night;  compare  Yirg.  Ed.  10.  13 
illumetiam  lauri,  illumfleuere  myricae,  &q.  Eoo,  *mom- 

ing/  ^^.    Of.  Yirg.  G.  1.  221  Eoae  Atlantides  abacondantur, 
gelxL     So  in  ii.  9.   41  sidera  aunt  testes  -et  matutina 
pruina  etfurtim  misero  ianua  aperta  mihi, 

26.  respondei  tadtis,  a  kind  of  oxymoron.  Tbe  only 
answer  that  comes  to  the  strained  ears  is  silence.  tacitls. 
So  Ov.  Am.  1.  6.  49  fallimurf  an  uerao  crepuerunt  cardine 
postes  raucaque  concussae  signa  dedere  fore»  f  fallimur,  impul- 
sast  animoio  ianua  uento,        mutua.    El.  5.  30  n. 

27 — 84.  *  Oh,  that  my  weak  voice  might  strike  throngh 
Bome  hollow  chink  aud  fuU  on  my  dear  ludy^s  sturtlcd  ears. 
Though  she  be  more  impassive  than  the  Sicauian  rock,  tbough 
she  be  harder  than  iron  and  harder  than  steel,  yet  she  wili  not 
be  able  to  restrain  her  own  eyes,  and  the  sigh  will  rise  amidst 
unbidden  tears.  Now  she  is  leaning  in  repose  on  another*s 
happy  arm,  while  my  words  are  scattered  to  the  zephyrs  of  the 
night.* 

27.  traieota,  crossing  the  barrier  of  the  door.  uocula,  a 
Oiceronian  diminutive  Att.  2.  23.  1,  &g.  caua,  'open,  not 
stopped  up,'  cf.  V.  1.  149  cauus  hiatus  *&  yawning  gulf.* 
rlma,  probablyabl.  of  *road  by  whicb,'  Roby  1176,  though  it 
may  be  also  the  abl.  of  meam  as  P.  takes  it.  For  rima  comp. 
ni.  9  (8).  16  per  rimosas  mittere  uerbafores;  v.  1.  146  per- 
su(uae  fallcre  rima  sat  est. 

28.  percussas.  Of  the  same  time  as  uertat,  *fall  upon 
ihem  and  startle  them.*  For  this  use  of  tbe  part.  comp. 
^troduction.  This  sense  of  percutere  is  Giceronian.  uer- 
tat,  intrans. ;  so  Livy,  in  the  metaphorical  sense,  9.  38.  8  fama 
aduertae  rei  uertit  in  Romanost  but  cf.  Plaut.  Amph.  1.  1.  95 
uortentibus  Telebois  telis  complebantur  corpora.       auriculas, 
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a  popular  diminative  preserved  in  Bomanoe,  e.g.  Fr.  orHUe. 
Observe  Uie  tendemess  which  these  diminutives  give  the  expres- 
sion. 

29.  saxo.  The  ordinary  interpretation  of  this,  *  the  rocks 
of  the  OyclopSy'  is  absurd.  The  lapis  molarU  or  the  lava  of 
Aetna  is  meant.  Strictly  it  was  not  a  saxumt  Plin.  K,  H.  86. 
18.  30.  136  ntuquam  hic  utilior  quam  in  lUUia  gignitur^  lapii' 
que  non  saxum  est;  but  cf.  Aetn.  45.  Its  patientia  or  endu- 
rance  is  not  hardness  which  is  expressed  by  durior  (v.  30)  but 
capacity  for  bearing,  i.e.  retainiug  fire.  In  this  sense  the 
author  of  the  Aetna^  408  (Munro),  has  sed  simul  atque  haueit 
fiammoi  non  tutior  hausti  ulla  domus,  seruans  aciem  duramque 
tenaci  eeptafidest;  ut  tum  est  illipatientia  uieto,  and  421  hie 
8em£l  atque  iterum  patiens  ac  mille  perhaustis  ignihus  tn- 
ttaurat  uires,  Lucilius  (?)  had  evidently  read  Prop.  See  In- 
troduction.  Blcano,  Aetnaean ;  so  Sicuhu  uertex  Sen.  Hero. 
F.  80,  T^iKcXbs  ffTtvBrip  Nonn.  14.  56.  patientlor.  So  Ov. 
Am.  1.  15.  31  ut  dens  patientis  aratri;  of  persons  Pliny  £p. 
2.  10.  1  (a  noteworthy  passage)  hominem  te  patientem  uel 
potiuM  durum  ac  paene  crudelem  qui  tam  insigne»  libros  tam- 
diu  teneoji.  Passages  Uke  i.  8.  28  non  tulit  illa  precen,  and  v.  39 
of  tliis  elcgy,  are  the  best  commentary  on  the  use;  compare 
also  the  use  of  the  Greek  rXrffKotf,  literally  'enduring,*  for 
*  hardhearted.*  [P.*s  note  is  'more  enduring  than  Sicilian 
rock,'  i.  e.  than  Aetna.    Query,  how  does  he  take  the  passage  ?] 

30.  Observe  the  correspondence  sit  licet...8it  licet,  et...et, 
and  compare  Introduotion. 

31.  compescere  ooeUos,  usually  lacrimas. 

82.  splritus,  'a  deep-drawn  breath,'  <a  sigh';  so  nearly 
Hor.  Epod.  11.  10  latere  petitus  imo  spiritus.  InnitlB,  *  in- 
voluntary';  but  in  1. 15.  40  fietum  inuitie  dueere  luminibue  of 
forced  tears. 

33.  nlza,  a  favourite  word  with  Propertius,  but  only  in 
this  form  nixus  ;  in  a  slightly  different  sense  nixus  in  iv.  8  (4). 
15  inque  sinu  carae  nixus  speetare pueUae  incipiam, 

34.  cadont,  *are  wasted,*  cf.  i.  17.  4  omniaque  ingrato 
litore  uota  cadent;  paraphrased  by  Ov.  (7)  Her.  15. 208  Zephyri 
uerba  caduca  ferunt,  Zephyro  is  probably  like  Utore,  quoted 
above,  the  abl.  of  plaoe. 

35 — 44.  '  But  thou,  door,  art  the  sole,  the  signal  cause  of 
my  woe,  since  thou  hast  never  yielded  to  my  gifts.  Thou 
hast  never  been  harmed  by  wantonness  from  my  tongue  euoh 
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mUia  eiovd  10  vont  to  «fle  iD  aogiyiesi,  thai  thoa  ■hoQliiihrt 
leavo  me  boene  with  my  loDg  eompUint  to  weer  the  nig^t 
throu^  in  the  etreet  in  anxiooe  wetchings  and  delaji.  Nay,  I 
haTe  often  spun  the  thiead  oi  aong  tat  thiM  in  novel  TenM^  and 
beot  me  down  to  Drint  the  gift  of  IdaMi  on  thj  atepa.  How 
many  a  time,  traioeia,  haTe  I  tnmed  roond  belbre  thy  posts 
aad  paid  the  Totive  offering  with  hidden  hands ! ' 

85.  mailmi,  not  *  greatest,'  whieh  woold  be  an  anti> 
eUmaz,  bat  '  Terj  great,'  a  mneh  eommoner  aoiae  in  Prop. ; 
tL  UL,  83  (^).  86  Forrv  Leucadiat  maxima  jlaMma  mae, 

86.  «letay  poesiblj  the  Toe.  For  the  eenee  ef.  rr.  11  (13). 
19  OaUam  non  munera  uineent,  Tib.  1.  2.  9  ianua  iam  pateoM 
wd  wdhi  uieia  querelis. 

87.  petBlaiitia»  *wanton  attack,'  like  the  batting  of  ani- 
mala;  »o  peio,  petideuM.  The  attaeka  referred  to  are  the  abusiTe 
eamdna  of  L  10. 

88.  Tbe  Mse.  read  tota  loeo.  It  ia  elear  that  ioco  ia  for 
loeo,  bot  not  eqoallj  elear  what  tota  represeDts.  tnxtMi  (Pooci) 
doee  not  aeconnt  for  the  m sa.  reading,  and  leavea  (tiioogh  thia 
i«  a  minor  matter)  quae  withoat  an  antecedent.  The  other 
eoDJectaree,  trita,  torua,  theta,  have  nothing  in  their  faToar. 
It  haa  occarred  to  me  the  poet  maj  haTc  written  teeta,  mean- 
ing  that  he  hae  never  shewn  the  petulantia  which  woald  roTeal 
the  iecrett  of  the  hooee  in  angrj  jesting. 

89.  tam  longa,  v.  18  n.  patlare,  '  do  nothing  to  prevent 
me  watching,*  *  bear  the  sight  of  mj  watching.'  Gomp.  i.  8. 
18  n. 

40.  aollicitai  moraa.  P.  rightlj  'a  long  and  anxions 
night-watch.*  The  acc.  is  an  extension  of  the  cognate  aoc. 
(i.  8. 22  n.).  Comp.  pseudo-Tib.  3.  6.  54  tecutn  longos  peruifji- 
lare  diet, 

41.  at,  'on  the  contrarj.'  nouo,  'fresh  to  Rojne,*  the 
boast  of  all  the  Latin  imitators  of  Greek  models:  so  Prop. 
V.  6.  10  pura  nouom  uatis  laurea  mollit  iter,  iv.  2  (3).  26  qua 
noua  muscoio  iemita  facta  iolost;  comp.  Yirg.  Ecl.  3.  80 
Follio  et  ipiefacit  noua  carmina,  deduzl,  *have  drawn  out ' 
as  in  spinning ;  cf.  Hor.  £p.  2.  1.  225  tenui  deducta  poemata 
fllo.  uersu  nouo,  a  loose  abl.,  either  of  deicription  after 
carmina  'poems  of  novel  metre,*  or  of  manner  or  meam  with 
deduxi, 

42.  oscola,  a  mark  of  respect  nsuallj  onlj  paid  to  sacreil 
buildings,  e.g.  Tib.  1.  2.  86  et  dare  iacratit  oicula  liminibus. 
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Oompare  dehita  uota  v.  44.  The  lover  intimates  tbis  honse 
was  his  temple.  oscula  nlza,  a  bold  hypallage  for  nt':ras 

osctda  dedi,  Comp.  i.  20.  10  n.  uago  fluminit  hospitio.  Im- 
pressis,  we  rather  expect  impressaf  bat  Frop.  has  chosen  to 
yary  the  ordinary  expression.  Compare  iv.  5  (6).  17  umidctque 
impressa  siccahat  lumina  lana.  gradibiui,  steps  np  to  the 

door,  dpapaOfioh,  Sen.  Ep.  84.  12  praeteri  isto»  gradus  diui- 
tum  et  magno  aggestu  siupensa  uestibula,  I  do  not  believe  it 
can  refer  to  stairs  or  scalae  np  to  the  cenacula  as  Hertzb. 
supposes.  Mr  Beid  suggests  that  it  may  mean  *  checking  my 
steps.' 

43.  nertl  me.  Volpias  explains  this  by  an  ancient  religions 
onstom,  Pliny  N.  H.  28. 2. 5.  25  in  adorando  dextram  ad  osculum 
referimus  totumque  corpus  circumagimus  quod  in  laeuum 
fecisse  Oallia^  religiosius  eredurU. 

44.  oocultlB, Yalpias takes this  Mssuelatis like  a snpplianfs ; 
Plaut.  Amph.  1.  1.  101  ttelatis  manibus  orant  ignoscamus  pec- 
catum  8uum.  It  would  thus  be  the  part.  of  occulo  'ooyer  up/ 
Yirg.  G.  2.  341  qua£cumque  premes  uirgulta  per  agrot  sparge 
flmo  pingui  et  multa  memor  occule  terra.  The  ordinary  expla* 
nation  is  that  Propertius  wished  to  be  unobseryed  by  passers- 
by :  and  that  he  turned  his  back  on  the  door  when  he  placed 
the  verses  upon  it.  deblta  nota,  dana  ex  uoto  debita  ;  Aen. 
3.  279  uotis  ineendimus  aras. 

45 — 48.  'In  these  laments  and  others  which  wretched 
lovers  know  he  vents  his  grief  and  babbles  against  the  moming 
birds.  So  now,  through  the  yices  of  my  mistress  and  the 
weeping  of  her  constant  loTer,  I  am  defamed  with  everlasting 
obloquy.* 

45.  haec,  the  verb  of  saying  being  omitted.  Observe  the 
direotness  of  expression  in  this  Une,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
preserve  in  English.  miserl  noaistls  amantes,  for  the  tum 
of  the  sentence  oomp.  Ov.  M.  4.  68  primi  sensistis  amantes, 
The  whole  passage  bears  traces  of  being  imitated  &om  this. 

nouistlB,  '  with  wbich  you  are  familiar.'    Oomp.  l  6.  24 
lacrimis  omnia  nota  meis^  also  note  on  8.  46. 

46.  matutinis  aliUbUB,  rtjot^  as  P.,  *the  moming  oook' 
only,  but  birds  in  general,  inoluding,  for  example,  the  swfdlow, 
called  6p6poy6rfs  by  Hesiod.  Oompare  Aen.  8.  466  et  matutini 
uolucrum  s%ib  culmine  cantus,  Ov.  Her.  10.  7,  8  tempus  erat 
uitrea  quo  primum  terra  pruina  spargitur  et  tectae  fronde  que- 
runtur  anes,  ohBtnipit^obloquitur ;  Ov.  E.  P.  8. 1.  21  non 
auis  obloquitur. 
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47.  nniie,  takas  up  the  imnc  of  v.  5.         flemper  wiUi 

48.  differor,  *  bmited  abroad '  in  a  bad  senee ;  an  ante-  and 
post-dassical  use  of  differre,  So  iu  i.  4.  22  et  te  circum  omne$ 
alias  iraUi  puelUu  di/feret,  But  in  Gr.  bta<t>ip€i¥  is  used  in  a 
good  sense.  fletibufl...inuidla.  For  the  union  of  ablatives  in 
the  same  sentence  seePotts'  Lat.  Prose,  p.  42.  fletibiu  ie  ab^  of 
eauie  Boby  1228,  inuidit^  of  msant  1214. 


I.      XX. 

Ihtboductxon  utd  Aboumkmt. 

Thib  poem,  like  eL  5,  ie  addressed  to  OaUut.  It  wamB 
bim  not  to  put  his  favourite  Hylas  in  the  power  of  the  water 
nymphs  (1 — 12,  and  51,  52),  and  enforces  the  waming  by  the 
story  of  his  namesake  Hylas  and  Hercules  (13 — 50). 

The  stoiy  of  Hylas  haid  been  related  by  several  of  Propertius' 
predecessors.  The  longest  aocounts  are  Theocritus  Id.  13,  and 
Apollonius  Bhodius  1.  1207 — 1272.  Propertius*  narrative  is 
not  a  mere  recJiauffS  of  these.  The  cpisode  of  Zetes  and 
Oalais  (w.  25 — 32)  is  not  fouud  elsewhere,  aud  thero  are  miuor 
diifereuces.  Amoug  Latln  poets,  Yalerius  Flaccus  Arg.  8. 
521  sqq.  gives  the  Hylas  story  at  length  and  Yirgil  aud  Ovid 
refer  to  it. 

It  is  well  worth  observing  that,  though  it  is  the  object  of  the 
poet  to  iuculcate  a  lesson  of  cautiou  to  Gallus  and  to  euforce 
it  by  briugiug  home  to  him  the  woe  of  Hercules,  that  woe 
is  hardly  touched  upon  in  the  story.  It  seems  as  though 
Propertius  has  himself  fallcu  under  the  spell  of  the  fairy 
picture  he  haa  called  up,  aud  has  shrunk  from  introducing 
any  tumultuous  human  emotious  which  might  break  its  colours 
and  its  calm. 

Thus  the  representation  so  far  from  being  dramatic  is 
pictorial  and  even  statuesque  in  ita  stilhiess.  The  group  of 
Hylas  and  the  two  winged  brothers,  the  deserted  orchard  aud 
the  meadow  rouud  it  with  its  coutrast  of  white  and  crimson, 
the  boyish  carelessncss  of  Hylos,  now  plucking  the  flowers, 
now  bending  over  the  water,  are  all  brought  vividly  before  us. 
But  the  robber-like  act  of  the  Nymphs  is  softened  down  to 
the  geutlest  possible  constraint,  and  Hylas'  despairing  cry  and 
the  agonized  auswer  of  Hercules  become  merely  a  *  sound '  and 
an  '  oft-repeated  reply.*    Aud  so  too  the  scene  is  closed,  without 
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a  word  to  stir  our  deeper  sympathies,  by  bringing  before  ns  the 
ntterances  which,  whether  they  were  the  empty  voice  of  Echo  or 
the  faint  dead  accents  of  Hylas,  were  '  an  answer  that  was  no 
answer/  A  close  like  this,  uie  last  tonoh  to  the  liarmony  and 
completeness  of  the  pictore,  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  Greek  art, 
and,  with  the  epilogue  with  which  the  poem  conoludes,  leads 
ns  to  snspect  that  Propertius  may  have  had  before  him  a  Greek 
origiual. 

1 — 4.  *  For  thy  unwavering  love,  Gallns,  we  give  thee  this 
waming:  and  lest  it  slip  from  thy  unthinking  mind,  tho 
Ascanius,  so  cruel  to  the  Minyae,  will  tell  thee  that  fortune 
ofton  crosses  the  lover  unawares.* 

I  have  altered  the  punctuation  of  verses  1 — i,  They  are 
ordinarily  read  thus : 

Hoc  pro  continuo  te  GaUe^  monemus  amore, 

id  tibi  ne  uacuo  dejiuat  ex  animo: 
saepe  inprudenti  fortuna  occurrit  amanii, 

crudelis  Minyis  dixerit  Ascanius. 

Which  may  be  translated,  *  For  thy  unwavering  love,  Gallus, 
we  give  thee  this  counsel.  Let  not  the  saying  slip  from  thy 
imthinking  mind :  fortune  often  crosses  the  lover  nnawares. 
So  would  say  the  Ascanius,  &c.*  The  choice  is  one  full  of 
difficulties:  but  as  idssillud,  referring  to  what  is  coming,  is 
a  very  doubtful  usage  and  as  the  use  of  dico  without  an  acc. 
is  very  harsh,  I  have  preferred  the  one  first  given. 

1.  hoc,  referring  vaguely  to  the  advice  in  the  poet*s  mind 
which  he  is  going  to  give  Gallus  and  support  by  an  example. 
For  this  use  of  hie  compare  ui.  6  (5).  19  hoc  serui  proiette 
ma^is:  contemnite^  amantes,  pro,  not,  as  P.,  'by'  (for  tiie 
sake  of) ;  but  '  in  retum  for'  your  affection  for  me. 

2.  id  drives  tiie  hoc  home.  uacno,  nof,  as  Hertzb. 
ut  uacuus  jiaty  *  flow  from  your  mind  and  leave  it  empty,*  which 
is  riding  the  metaphor  to  death,  but  *idle,  unthinlang*;  Yirg. 
G.  3.  3  ca>etera  quae  uacuas  tenuissent  carmina  mentes,  de- 
fluat  ez  KDimo=:effluo  ex  animo  Cic.  Fam.  7.  14;  so  CatuU. 

65.  18  ne  dicta effluxisse  meo  forte  putes  animo,        anl- 

mo.  A  step  from  this  use  brings  us  to  animus  *  memory  *  as  in 
Virg.  Ecl.  9.  61. 

3.  inprudenti,  possibly  *nnwary,*  *impmdent';  but  the 
proverbial  character  of  the  saying  and  the  consideration  that 
Hercules  had  not  shewn  impmdence  make  the  translation 
*unawarcs*  preferable.    Comp.  Yirg.  G.  1.  B78  numquam  in- 
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^rudentihus  imh€ir  ohfuit  *ofl  tbcir  guard/  oocurrlt, 

*  orosses  their  path,  oonfronts  them ' ;  cl  Quint.  2.  13.  8  si  mons 
oceurrett  si  jlumen  ohstabit,  So  interuenire  in  Cic.  Fin. 
1.  19.  63  ita  fit  heatae  uitae  domina  fortuna  quam  Epicurus 
ait  exiguam  interuenire  sapienti. 

^,  oradelis,  oontains  the  pith  of  the  sentenoe,  *  Asoanius' 
oruelty  * ;  crudelia  with  dat.  as  in  iii.  22.  25  (18.  45)  sed  non 
Neptuntu  tanto  crudelis  amori,  The  lake  is  cruel  to  tbe 
Minyae  as  being  the  plaoe  where  they  lost  Hercules  and 
Hylas.  VinMaB^ArgonautiSf   as  most  of  them  were  dc- 

scended  from  Minyas,  an  old  king  of  Tbessaly;  Apoll.  Bhod. 
1.  229  Tods  fikv  dpKFT^s  MivAas  •wcptPOLerd.ovres  KlK\ri<rKOP  fmKa 
voMTaSf  iTTtl  'M.unkio  dvyarputf  ol  irXeTaroi  Ktd  dpurToi  d<f>  atjJMTos 
€&x!^6iavTo  (fjLfUfai,    I  have  given  Baehrens'  spelling.  dlze- 

rit,  the  reading  is  not  quite  certain,  some  mss.  haviug  dixerat. 
dixerit  is  'may  tell  you/  efroi  dM\  oompare  the  discussion  iu 
Boby  Gr.  Yol.  ii.   Bitrod.  p.  oi.  Ascanlus.    The  most 

Boutberly  part  of  tbe  ooast  of  Bitbynia  is  the  Gulf  of  Gios, 
a  deep  triangular  indentation  mnning  nearly  due  East.  The 
northem  side  of  the  gulf  is  formed  by  the  mountain  range, 
Arganthone  (now  Sumanly  Dagh),  tbe  southemmost  by  tbo 
Mygdonian  range.  Into  tho  beaa  of  this  gulf  the  river  Cio8 
empties  itself,  after  passing  through  tbe  largo  lake  Aacania 
Palus  or  Aacanius  (now  Isnik)  whicb  is  distant  about  ten  miles 
from  the  coast.  The  wbole  oountry  in  tbe  neigbbourbood  is 
oalled  Ascania;  and  even  the  river  Cius  Ascanim  by  Pliny  and 
Strabo.  Frobably  bowever  Frop.  means  tbe  lake  bere,  nnt 
the  river  as  tbe  edd.  say ;  for  certaiuly  bis  Greek  autboritiea 
would  call  tbe  river  Klos  (as  Theocr.  and  ApolL  Bbod.  do) ;  and 
lacus  V.  14  is  in  favour  of  tbe  lake. 

5 — 12.  *  Tbou  bast  a  love  very  near  to  Hylas  the  son  of 
Tbiodamas,  not  less  in  beauty  nor  unlike  iu  name.  Hini, 
whether  tbou  skim  tbe  streams  of  Sila  tbe  sbady  or  tbe  wave 
of  Anio  wasb  tby  feet,  or  tbou  pace  on  tbe  edge  of  the  Giants* 
shore,  or  wberesoever  a  winding  river  receive  tbee,  do  tbou  ever 
sbield  from  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Nympbs  tbat  bum  to  steal. 
Ausonian  wood<nympbs  do  not  yield  tbe  palm  in  love.* 

5.  infra  speciem,  *inferior  to  his  beauty':  i.  e.  inferior  to 
him  in  bcauty;  compare  for  tbe  expression  Hor.  Sat.  2.  1.  75 
quicquid  sum  egot  quamuis  infra  Lucili  centum  ingeni- 
umque,  andnote  on  el.  16.  12. 

6.  Thiodamanteo.  Tbe  adj.  really  corresponds  to  tbe  Eng. 
phr.   'Thiodamas*  Hylas.'  prozlmus,  'very  close  to/ 
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'rivalliDg';  of.  el.  10.  29  low  digna  et  proxima  Ledae. 
ardor,  '  object  of  passion.*  Oy.  M.  14.  688  tu^primiu  et  uZti- 
mtu  illi  ardor  erity  bo  furor  'cause  for  raging  el.  18. 15.  It 
is  not  quite  similar  to  Hereulii  error  y.  16, 16:  that  is  H«r- 
cules  qui  errat^  H,  errans^  bnt  ardor  is  {HyUis)  quo  ardet 
{Hercules), 

7.  hnio,  M8S.  hunc  which  may  be  retained,  with  the  ohange 
of  cnpidas  rapinas  in  v.  11  to  the  abl.  sine,  whether  you 
are  sailing  on  a  river,  bathing  in  (v.  8)  or  waliuDg  bj  it  (v.  9) 
or  tmsting  yourseif  to  it  in  any  way  (v.  10).  leges,  '  skim': 
Ov.  F.  4.  289  aeqmraque  Afra  legit,  Bllae.  Soaliger*8 
coiTcctioD  for  Ms.  nluae,  ^he  snme  corruption  comos  in  Yirg. 
G.  -8,  219  pascitur  in  magna  Sila  formosa  iuueuca  Bila  was 
the  mountainous  district  in  the  extreme  south  of  Italy ;  it  be- 
gan  about  Locri  and  inoluded  the  whole  of  South  Bruttium. 
It  was  weli  watered  and  oovered  with  forests;  hence/umtna  and 
umbrosae, 

8.  Aniena,  the  prose  adj.  is  Aniensis,  tinxerit,  'moisten, 
wet*;  of  the  water,  as  in  i.  6.  32  Lydia  Pactoli  tingit  arata 
liquor,  The  fut.  perf.  means  that  it  hoi  wetted  him,  that  he 
is  already  in  it 

9.  Oigantea.  The  volcanic  region  round  Cumae,  oalled  the 
Phlegraean  plains,  was  the  scene  of  the  mythic  war  between 
the  Giants  and  the  Gods.  spatiabere,  with  the  slow  gait  of 
a  holiday-maker;  cf.  spatiatur  of  Pallas'  majestic  tread  n.  2. 
7.  ora  with  lltoris,  in  its  original  meaning  'edge,  verge*; 
Yirg.  G.  2.  44  primi  Uge  litoris  oram, 

10.  ubicumque,  not  '  wherever '  with  spatiabere  supplied, 
as  P.;  but  'anywhere*,  'wherever  it  be,'  fnrther  limited  and 
defined  by  the  following  ablative  'in  tlie  charge  of  a  river.' 
ubique  and  ubicumque  mean  first  'wherever,'  then  'anywhere* 
and  finally  'everywhere.*  Examples  of  the  seoond  use  are 
Prop.  IV.  22. 18  natura  hic  posuit  quidquid  ubique  fuit=:Qmat. 
10. 7. 28  quidquid  loquemur  ubicumque,  xOLgo,  hypallage  for 
uagi  (cf.  note  on  el.  16. 12).  uagus  is  an  epithet  of  rivers  Hor.  Od« 
1.  34.  9  bruta  teUus  et  uaga  flumina  (i.e.  all  extemal  natnre, 
whether  motionless  iprutc^  or  moving);  iii.  12  (10).  80  uaga 
muscosis  flumina  fusa  iugis,  The  precise  foroe  is  not  easy 
to  seize.  The  central  meauing  of  uagus  is  *  motion  through  a 
wide  area.*  The  rivers  then  wliich  fiud  their  way  where  th^ 
can  through  various  regions  and  nations  are  uagi^  just  as 
is  the  wind  '  that  bloweth  where  it  hsteth '  (Hor.  Od.  8.  29. 24): 
compare  the  expressioii   aduena  Tibris  y.   1,    8.     In  like 
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manner  tbe  *  fjur-traTelliiig  *  son  who  paaaes  Irom  land  io  land 
in  hifl  oourse  is  uagus,  Gatnll.  64.  271  (Ellis).  In  ni.  12.  80 
(qnoted  above)  there  ie  the  additional  idea  of  the  Btreama 
seattering,  and  so  in  uago  pede,  GatnlL  64.  277  (of  Peleus' 
'visitorB  separating).  In  GatuU.  63.  86,  however,  pede  uago^ 
*with  mahing  feet';  the  lion  sweeps  to  his  goal  with  reckless 
haste.  hoepitio,  'reception,  honsing':  so  Yirg.  Aen.  1. 

540  hospitio  prokibemur  harenae. 

11.  cnpidaa  defiBnde  rapinas,  imitated  Stat.  Theb.  4.  696 
eupidae  Faunarum  areebo  rapinae;  cf.  id.  Silv.  2.  8. 
24.  eapUiBB^auidas,  Stat.  Silv.  L  c;  see  note  on  i.  2.  17. 

* 

12.  non  minor,  sc.  quam  alienigenis.  It  is  like  Pro- 
pertiue  to  omit  one  member  of  a  oomparison;  of.  Intro- 
dnction.  Adrjrasin,  nss.  adriaeis.  Scidiger  reads  a,  Drya- 
sin :  but  the  interjection  is  not  wanted.  Lachmann*B  Hydri- 
asin  makes  Propeiiius  inconsistent,  see  y.  45. 

13 — 16.  *  Lest  it  be  tby  lot — hard  lot  I — to  visit  for  ever  monn- 
tains  and  chill  rocks  and  pools  nntried  before,  to  feel  all  that 
the  iU-starred  wanderer  Hercules  once  bore  on  a  foreign 
Btrand  and  monmed  to  the  unrelenting  Ascanius.' 

13.  ne  Ubi  sit,  «lest  it  be  tbine/  i.e.  <  fAijfate';  so  Tib.  1. 
6.  24  tune  mihi  non  ocuHs  sit  timuisse  meis:  but  *  thy  work*  in 
pseudo-Tib.  4.  3.  3  neu  tihi  sit  duros  acuisse  in  proelia  dsntes; 
ef.  Prop.  IV.  3.  41  n.  durum,  a  sort  of  interjection,  in  ap- 
position  with  the  sentence ;  cf.  Hor.  Od.  1.  24.  19  durum,  sed 
leuiusfit  patientiaf  &c,  *it  is  a  hard  case.'  montes.  Compare 
I.  18.  27-— 30.  The  lover  who  is  debarred  from  warm  human 
companionship  finds  nature  hard  fLnd  unsympathizing. 

14.  neque  expert08=«t  inexpertos :  so  ii.  3.  6  ncc  solitus 
ponto  uiuere  toruus  aper  for  et  insolitus,  iii.  26.  6  (20.  52) 
nec  proba  Fasiphae=et  improba  F.,  and  Virg.  Aen.  6.  781 
nec  exsaturabile  pectus.  For  the  sense,  cf.  Sil.  ItaL  3.  496 
primus  inexpertas  adiit  Tirynthius  arces  {\he  Alpa).  Milton, 
Paradise  Lost  ii.  702,  *  Or  at  one  stroke  of  this  dart  Strange 
horror  seize  thee  and  pangs  untried  before.*  There  is  the  same 
feeling  of  repngnance  conveyed  in  the  word  as  in  ignotis  v.  15, 
novus  i.  8.  30,  where  see  note.  For  expertos  comp.  i.  3.  18 
experUu  metuens  iurgia  saeuitiae  and  note  on  i.  2.  5.  sem- 
per,  a  pardonable  exaggeration  wliich  must  not  be  pressed; 
it  only  means  '  very  frequently';  so  i.  3.  40  o,  utinam  tales 
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producMt  improhet  nocteit  me  miteram  quales  iemper  hahere 
iubes.    We  may  compare  ihe  hymn  celebrated  by  Thaokeray 

'Where  the  skies  iot  ever  smile 
And  the  blacks  for  ever  weep.' 

i61r9=^accedere  i.  9. 19  n. ;  cf.  Sil.  Ital.  quoted  above,  a  pas- 
sage  possibly  imitated  from  this.  In  this  and  the  next  cOaplet 
Prop.  is  thinking  of  Theocr.  13.  66  vx^tXioi  ol  ^iX^oi^et.  ikiSh 
fieros  oifff  ipLAyi^fftp  topta  koI  SpvfiiSs. 

15.  quae,  in  loose  construotion  with  what  has  gone  be- 
fore ;  of.  Introduction.  Ig^notis,  see  notes  on  v.  14  and  el. 
6.  6.  error  Herculla,  Heroules  wandering  in  search  of  Hylas, 
see  on  v.  6  and  Introduction.  perpesBUS,  i.  e.  drank  the 
bitter  cup  to  the  drf^s,  cf.  iii.  22.  15  (18.  35)  omnia  perpetiar. 

16.  Indomlto,  comp.  Tib.  2.  5.  80  prodigia  indomitis 
merge  sub  aequoribm.  fieuerat  Ascania  Gontrast  1. 12. 
15  felix  qui  potuit  praesenti  flere  puellae,  For  the  tense 
see  notes  on  A.  8.  36  and  16.  1. 

17 — 22.  'For  they  say  that  in  the  olden  time  the  Argo 
had  set  forth^from  the  dockyards  of  Pagase  and  had  gofne  far 
on  her  voyage  to  Phasis,  and  now  had  left  in  her  glidiug 
course  the  waves  of  the  daughter  of  Aihamas  and  had  Ixrought 
her  bark  to  land  on  Mysia^s  rock-bound  coast.  Here  the  hero 
band,  when  they  had  once  set  foot  on  tbie  peaceful  shore» 
gathered  leaves  and  sof tly  carpeted  the  strand.* 

17.  Pagasae,  for  this  gen.  see  Introdnction.  Argron, 
the  MS.  reading.  It  may  be  either  the  acc.  of  Argo  (cf.  Calyp* 
8on  Priap.  68.  23j,  as  L.  Miiller  takes  it,  or  of  Argus  (Argos), 
the  constructer  oi  the  ship,  as  Prof.  EUis  suggests^,  comparing 
III.  22. 19  (18.  89)  where  the  mss.  have  ratis  Argo,  I  prefer  the 
former  view,  not  only  on  account  of  the  curious  tendency  of 
Propertius  to  break  up  one  and  the  same  idea  under  difFerent 
aspects  into  two,  for  whioh  see  i.  22. 8  n.,  and  Introduotion;  but 
also  because  this  analysis  is  easier  in  the  case  of  the  Argo  than 
in  almost  any  other.  *In  ancient  legends  the  Argo  is  personi- 
fied.  She  is  a  semidivine  being,  endowed  with  sentient  faoulties 
and  the  power  of  speech.  See  Arist.  Polit.  3. 13.  16:  'There 
is  also  a  legend  that  the  Argonauts  left  Heracles  behind  for  a 
similar  reason,  the  Argo  refusing  to  take  him  with  the  rest 
{o<i  yap  iOiXtiP  avrop  dyeip  r^v  *Kpyu>  furd,  rSfv  tKKw)^  as  he 
awarfed  by  liis  size  the  rest  of  the  crew.*  See  also  Grote, 
]^t.  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  320  (226).     'Argus  built  the  ship, 

1  Univenity  CoUege  FrorcsMrial  Diasertatioiu  1872— 187S,  p.  SO. 
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inseriing  in  the  prow  a  pieoe  of  timber  from  the  celebrated 
ook  of  Dodona,  which  was  endued  with  the  faoolty  of  speeob, 
Apoll.  Bhod.  1.  525,  4.  580/  where  the  Argo  speaks, 

18.  egresaam,  boOv.  Tr.  1. 10.  6  oecupat  egrestas  quam- 
lihet  ante  rates;  more  foUy  egredi  e  parlu,  longe,  7u>t  with 
uiam,  r^v  voppu  65^,  as  in  Yirg.  Aen.  1. 13  Tiberinaque  longe 
ottiat  Mart.  8.  58.  51  rut  hoc  uocari  debet  an  domut  longet, 
whioh  giyes  a  very  perplexed  construotion ;  but  with  Uee,  cf.  v. 
1.  36,  if  the  reading  be  right,  hac  ubi  Fidenat  longe  erat  ire 
uia  'had  gcme  a  loug  way  on  her  yoyage.'  uiam  PbasidOB 
*her  voyage  to  PhaBis*:  so  caeli  iter  ii.  1.  20  and  comp.  note  on 
IV.  6  (7).  2.     uia  with  gen.  in  another  sense  iii.'  23  (19).  6. 

19.  labentem,  of.  1. 17.  27  ti  quando  uettrat  lahent  Amor 
attigit  undat  and  iii.  21  26.  8.  It  is  Tennyson^s  'sliding 
keel.'  Athamantidoa  undis,  the  Hellespont.  Athamantit 
is  only  nsed  in  the  gen. 

20.  BCopuliB,  'clifFs.*  See  note  on  il<cam'tu  y.  4.  Of  course 
the  text  does  not  mean  they  landed  on  the  rocks  (of.  v.  21),  but 
tliat  these  were  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  country. 
adpliculsse,  in  prose  usnally  with  ad,  The  dat.  properly  incU- 
cates  a  closer  connexion ;  but  cf.  Aen.  1.  616  quae  uit  tmmant- 
but  adplicat  orit  f 

21.  placidis,  tvSptiois :  cf.  iv.  18  (19).  7  placidum  portum, 
Ov.  E.  F.  1.  2.  62  mollia  naufragiit  litora  potte  dari, 

22.  mollia,  proleptio,  so  as  to  make  them  mollia,  So  iii. 
12  (10).  26  niueot  abluit  unda  bouet  ^makos  the  oxen  white* 
and  el.  16.  22  n.  For  this  use  of  leaves  compare  Aen.  11.  64 
molle  feretrum  'a  bier  strewed  with  leaves/  and  v.  6.  10  n. 
pura  nouom  uati  laurea  nioUit  iter,  It  is  also  possible  to  ex- 
plain  it  as  iu  the  Ovid  1.  c.  on  v.  21.  composita,  coUected 
aud  disposed  on  the  shore.  Bo  ApoU.  Hliod.  1.  1182  Xexalriv 
^v\\6£a  ^eifiufiay  ipipov  daveroy  d/x-qaayTes  aTbpvvaOaLt  Theoc. 
13.  33  iroXXo2  hi  tdav  <rTop4aavro  xa/Aei/>'cu''  \elfi<oy  ydp  a<fnv 
iKciTOf  fUya  ffTi^dScffaiy  dveiapt  ivdey  ^ovrofiov  o|j>  paOvv  r  ird- 
fiovTO  KOveipov, 

23—32.  'But  the  unconquered  warrior*s  comrade  had  gone 
yet  further  before  tbem  to  seek  the  scaroe  water  in  some  distant 
spring.  Two  brothers  pursued  him,  the  o£Fspriug  of  the  North 
wind.  Above  him  hung  Zetes,  above  him  hung  Galais.  With 
lifted  palms  they  pressed  upon  him  to  snatch  kisses  and  to 
bear  their  prize  away  from  his  upturned  face,  each  as  they  fled 
iu  turn.     He  clings  to  them  withdrawn  beueath  their  wings* 
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» 

furihcst  cclge  and  pushes  with  a  bongh  the  winged  oonspiracy 
aside.  And  now  the  o£fspring  of  Orithyia,  descendant  of  Pan- 
dinn,  departed :  and  Hylas  went  his  way,  his  way,  ah  woe  I 
to  the  wood-nymphs.* 

23.  processerat  ultra.  Val.  Fl.  3.  530  takes  these  words, 
but  uses  them  of  Dryope,  the  nymph  who  drowned  Hylas.  The 
pluperf.  coming  after  the  continuous  pres.  of  y.  22  tegit  marks 
tlie  rapid  advance  of  the  action;  'while  they  were  laying 
leaves  on  tho  shore,  he  had  gone.*    Of.  Boby  1492. 

24.  raram  seposlti  fontls  aquam,  a  very  ourious  expres- 
sion ;  for  aquam  is  used  of  a  different  thing  with  the  adj.  raram 
and  thc  gcu.  fontis,  It  rcminds  oue  of  Greck  tragic  choruseK 
which  cannot  be  construed  literally,  because  the  meaning  is 
not  apportioned  among  the  several  words,  but  diffused  through 
the  sentence.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  explaining  it  is  to  take 
it  as  a  very  loose  nse  of  the  gen. ;  cf.  v.  9. 60  haec  lympha  pitelliit 
auia  secreti  limitis  una  fluity  'in  a  seoluded  channel,* 
though  there  tlie  meaning  comes  by  a  different  route.  Another 
cxplanation  which  may  be  advanced  would  be  to  take  raram 
as  in  el.  8. 42  n.,  'to  seek  the  rare,  choioe  water  of  some  distant 
spring.*  raram  and  sepositi  will  then  naturally  explain  each 
other,  'a  spring  such  as  you  will  not  often  find.*  Apoll.  Kh. 
1.  1207  has  r6<l>pa  d*  "TXas  x*^*^'?  ^^"  KdXtridi  v6<r<f>t9  ofUXov 
Sl^rjTd  Kp-fivtii  Upbv  iror6v.  seposltl,  *put  out  of  the  way, 
remote,'  like  repostus,  semotus ;  so  Mart.  Spect.  3.  1  quae  tam 
sepositastf  quae  tam  gens  barbara,  Caesar.  It  also  means 
(like  ranis)  '  choice,  select.*  So  Tib.  2.  5.  8.  quaerere,  see 
I.  1.  12  n.,  Introduction. 

25.^  Aquilonla  proles,  the  winged  sons  of  Boreas  and 
Orithyia.  They  accompanied  the  Aigonauts  and  prevented  them 
rcturning  to  look  for  Hercnles,  which  he  afterwards  avenged 
by  killing  them  (ApoU.  Bhod.  1.  1300  seqq.|.  Henoe  may  have 
been  suggested  to  Prop.  this  episode  whion  we  find  nowhete 
else.        sectatl,  participle. 

26.  Observe  the  thoroughly  Greek  stmotnre  of  this  line : 
And  cf.  II.  3.  44  uret  et  Eoos  uret  et  Hesperio»  and  i.  2.  80  n. 

27.  instabant.  Withinf.  as  in  Yirg.  Aen.  10.116  tn«ean( 
sternere  caede  uiroe,  Oic  Yerr.  ii.  8.  59.  136  in$tat  Scan- 
dilius poscere  reciperatores  carpere.  So  Ov.  Her.  11. 117 
non  oscuJa  frigida  carpsi,  and  elsewhere.  BUBpeiisis  palmis, 
1.  e.  raising  their  hands  to  hold  the  boy*s  face  while  they  kissed 
it.  So  I.  3.  16  osculaque  admota  aumere  *rara*  manu. 
Propertius  is  evidently  aescribing  a  ecene  whioh  he  had  seen 

r.  r.  7 
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represented  in  att.  The  two  winged  brothers  are  hoTering  aboTe 
llTlaB  in  the  air.  One  of  them  bears  down  upon  him  to  snatoh 
a  Jdss  from  the  boj^s  aptumed  face.  While  HyhiB  is  engaged 
in  warding  him  ofiF,  the  other  comes  and  Becnres  the  prize 
{Mtema  fuga),  Hylas  defeats  them  by  clasping  one  of  them 
oehind  nnder  his  wing  where  he  coold  not  reach  him  and 
allowing  him  to  raise  him  in  Uie  air  {pendent),  and  by  driving 
the  other  off  with  a  branch. 

28.  ferre,  middle,  4>4pe<rBai,  as  P. ;  but  it  is  for  4^iptiw 
in  lu.  10  (9).  18  canae  totiens  osculaferre  comae,  rapina, 
a  bold  expression  of  the  same  dass  as  oscula  nixa  el.  16.  42, 

29.  pendena.  Hylas  was  hanging  in  the  air  with  one  arm 
ronnd  one  of  the  wingcd  brothers  who  was  also  hoTcring  in 
the  air.  pendeo  is  used  of  anything  aboTC  the  ground,  whether 
in  suspension  or  not;  Stat.  SilT.  2.  7.  4  pendentis  bibit 
ungulae  liquorem  (of  Fegasus),  Jut.  11.  107  clipeo  uenientis  et 
hcuta  pendentisque  dei.  secluditur,  middle,  ^retires  be- 
hind  the  shelter  of  the  wing.*  eztrema  ala,  probably  the  paii 
of  the  wing  where  it  joined  the  shoulder.  This  giTes  more 
force  to  secluditur,  Mr  Wratislaw  (quoted  by  P.)  takes  ala  as 
Hylas*  *arm.'  Supposing  ala  could  mean  this — and  it  cannot — 
it  would  inToWe  explaining  mb  extrema  ala  *he  put  his  head 
under  his  armpit/  a  feat  of  gymnasiics  impossible  CTen  in  the 
heroic  age. 

80.  nolacres,  not  for  alitum  as  Hertzb.  Their  Tcry  actions 
were  winged.    aubmoaet,  'puts  aside.' 

31.  For  the  rhythm  cf.  Yal.  Fl.  1.  4.  68  quin  et  Cecropiae 
proles  uacat  Oriihyiae.  Pandloniae.  Pandion,  king  of  Attica, 
was  the  grandfather  of  Orithyia.  cessit,  'retired  baffled.' 

82.  Hamadryasln,  *to  the  Hamadryads/  with  ire :  for  the 
dat.  cf.  I.  15.  8  ut  /ormosa  nouo  quae  parat  ire  uiro,  Intro- 
duction. 

83 — 42.  'Here  beneath  the  crest  of  Arganthus*  mount  lay 
Pege,  a  watery  home,  the  joy  of  Thynian  nymphs.  Above  it 
under  abandoned  trees  hung  dewy  fruits  that  no  care  claimed : 
and  all  around  in  the  well-watered  mead  rose  lilies,  their  clear 
white  mingling  with  the  crimson  poppy's  hue.  These  did  he 
now  pluck  from  their  stalks  wiih  tender  nail,  boylike  pre- 
ferring  flowers  to  his  task  of  duty ;  and  now  bent  in  ariless 
wonder  oTcr  the  beanteous  waTCS  and  prolonged  his  truancy  with 
their  mirrored  charms.' 
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83.  Arganthl,  usually  *kpywdiavii  or  *kpyavOu>¥€iop  6pot 
f  Apoll.  Bhod.) ;  bat  "kpyavOoi  is  found  in  Orph.  Arg.  636*  For 
Propertins*  habi^  of  ontfcing  his  proper  names  down  see  1. 1. 13  n. 
Introduction.  Pege.  Soal.  Pegae  from  ApoU.  Bh.  1. 1222 
a7^a  6'  5>e  KpiivriP  fiereKlaOcp  ^p  KoKiovffip  IIiy^At  dyxlyvoi 
ireptpaih-at,  But  Properlius  has  not  followedApollonias  cloeelj 
(of.  previous  note),  and  he  may  well  haye  taken  the  liberty  of 
putting  the  name  of  one  spring  in  the  siiig,  tub  uertice,  ie. 
near  the  top. 

84.  grata  domus  Nymphis.  Cf.  Aen.  1.  167  fronte  itth 
aduersascopulis  pendentibiu  antrum:  intus  aqtuu  dulces  uiuoque 
iedilia  saxo,  Nympharum  domus,  Ovid  imitates,  Ov.  F.  4. 
421  grata  domus  Cereri,  nmida,  with  domus ;  cf.  Hermo- 
creon  Anth.  Gr.  9.  327  itSarSepTa  difiop  and  Virg.  G.  4.  863 
iamque  domos  mirans  genetrieis  et  umida  regna,  For  two  ad- 
jectives  with  one  sabst.  see  Introduction.  Thynlasin,  here^ 
Bithynis,  Cf.  Hor.  Od.  3.  7.  8  Thyna  merce  heatum,  Bithynia 
was  the  name  of  the  whole  province,  Thyni  and  Bithyni  being 
two  tribes  in  it,  who  according  to  the  geographers  were  sepa- 
rated  by  the  river  Psilis  or  Psilion;  cf.  CataU.  81.  5  Thyniam 
atque  Bithynos  (Ellis*  note). 

85.  nollae  debita  corae.  The  labour  of  its  oultiyation 
has  claims  on  the  plant  which  must  be  satisfied.  So  Yirgil 
frequently,  e.g.  Aen.  11.  759  fatis  debitue  Arune,  The  ex- 
pression  may  be  originally  Greek,  as  in  Simon.  Oap&rtp  riprtt 
o4>€i\6fjL€0a,  nuUae,  for  nuUi;  sottno=u?u  ii.  1.  47,  (oto... 
orbi  IV.  10  (11).  67.  For  other  examples  see  Boby  872,  and 
Ellis  on  Catull.  17. 17  pilifaeit  uni  (which  is  a  loeative), 

86.  roscida,  *  with  the  dew  upon  them.'  Ct  Yirg.  Eol.  8. 88. 
The  sun's  heat  had  not  reached  them.  desertis  has  its 
proper  force.  The  trees  had  been  planted  and  abandoned  and 
oultivation  had  renounced  its  claim  upon  them.  sub, 
sheltered  by  the  overarohing  trees ;  cf.  Priap.  76.  14  uua  pam- 
pinea  rubens  educata  sub  umbra» 

87.  irriguo,  '  weli-watered.*  So  irriguue  hortui  Hor.  S. 
2. 4. 16.  Burgebant,  'were  growing  iiigh,'  of  tall  plants.  So 
Hor.  S.  2.  2. 124  uenerata  Cerei,  ita  eulmo  iurgeret  alto,  and 
cf.  eL  2.  11.  lilia.  Contrast  the  description  in  Theoor.  Id. 
18.  40.  sqq. 

88.  candida.  By  putting  the  stop  after  candida,  P.  sepa- 
rates  it  £rom  jpurpurtfif ,  thus  destroying  half  the  beauty  of  tlie 
Ijno. 

7—2 
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89.  tenero  piierlllter  imffiiL  Obsenre  how  ibe  order  of  tbe 
«orde  brings  Hylas'  joath  home  to  ns :  pum/tter,  which  goes 
prineipellj  with  pnutuUt,  is  pnt  next  to  tenero  wgui — en 
ekguiee  iriiieh  tbe  ebeence  of  iiiflexions  in  English  preTente  ne 
irom  preserving.  Soft  tender  naile  ere  eheraeterietiiD  of  joath. 
Thoe  Hor.  Od.  Z,6,2ide  t^nero  wteditaiwr  ungui  meens 
'finom  her  jootti  np/  i^  araXuif  hvifXioif. 

41.  formosis,  'beantified,'  bj  reflecting  his  featores.  The 
refleetion  of  fair  scenes  is  meant  aUo  in  iii.  12  (10).  25  ena 
Jormota  nu>  CUtumnus  flumina  lueo  integit.  Compare  Yal. 
n.  L  e.  Y.  558  itagna  uaga  tie  luee  ndeant  uhi  Cynthia  caelo 
protpieit  aut  medii  transit  rota  eandida  Phoebi :  tale  iubar 
diffundit  aquit  (i.e.  Hjlas);  and,  of  a  girl  looking  into  a 
wine  yat,  Anth.  Qr.  11.  64  ftap/Mpvy^  KdXkout  i^S^ia  jrar> 
^y\&iff€r,  The  ancients  were,  howeyer,  keenlj  alive  to  the 
beaotj  of  water  in  itself ;  Aen.  8.  75  quocumque  tolo  pul- 
eherrimut  exit,  Petron.  Sat  100  quid  aquit  dici  formotius 
votettt  Compare  koX^  ^/n^i  KaXX/oTur  v5aTUP.  nesciiiB,  'in 
bis  simplidtj';  the  inexperience  of  childhood  making  eveiy- 
thing  a  manrel.  Comp.  Virg.  Aen.  7.  381  (of  bojs  spinning  a 
top)  ttupet  inteia  tupra  impubetque  manut.  We  mnst  r«*- 
member  too  that  he  did  not  know  the  fate  that  lorked  bdiind 
the  beanteoos  mirror. 

42.  tardat,  'protracts';  a  rare  Beme=tardum  facit  er- 
rorem,  'dragging,  slow  in  ending.'  Comp.  Yirg.  G.  2.  482 
tardi*  mentibus,  'the  long  summer  months.'  The  conyerse 
transition  in  Pind.  P.  4. 285  ov8i  fiaKJ&vcay  riXos  o68iVf  'delajing.' 
blandis  Imaglnlbps,  '  attractive '  adridentibus ;  cf.  Anth.  Qr.  7. 
170-(Posidippu8  or  Callimochus)  rbv  Tpi€Tij  val^vTa  repl  4>piap 
*Apx€ay6MTa  €t8u\ov  fiop<pds  KUMpby  ir€<rird(raTo.  Observe  thc 
plur.  Like  Karcissus,  Ov.  Mct.  3.  458  sqq.,  he  tries  the  efifect 
of  several  positions  on  the  image  in  tlio  wator. 

43 — 50.  *At  hist  he  makes  readj  to  lift  water  from  thc 
stream  with  lowered  hands ;  and  leaning  on  his  right  shoulder 
he  draws  the  plenteous  draugbt.  When,  lo,  his  dazzling  foir- 
ness  fired  the  Drjad  maids,  and  in  marvel  thej  abandoued  the 
accnstomed  dance.  Then  slipt  he  forward,  and  thej  drew  him 
lightlj  through  the  jielding  water.  Theu  Hjlas  raised  a  cry 
as  his  form  was  snatched  awaj.  Far  awaj  Alcides  gives  him 
answer  again  and  again :  but  faint  from  the  furthest  spriugs 
the  air  brings  back  his  name.' 

'      43.    hanrire.    The  word  implies  the  use  of  a  vessel  whioh 
is  mentioned  expresslj  bj  Apollonius  and  Theocritus;   see 
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below.  parat.     Theoor.  irelxfi  iror^  voKvxo^^cl  Kpia<r<rhf 

(ia^at  ircty6/A€vot.         fltixiiliia,  'water*;  Or.  M.  14.  788  uena$ 
ct  flumina  fontis  elicuere  tui. 

44.  He  lay  down  on  the  ground,  his  weight  thrown  on  to 
Iiis  right  shoulder,  which  rested  on  the  edge  of  the  spring,  and 
his  hands  holding  the  um  while  he  let  it  down  into  the  water. 
dextro  umero,  less  precisely  in  Apoll.  ^(^  (yt  jcdXiru^  (peicew 
\ixp^i  iyiXP^I^4>^^^i'  plena,  probably  'sufQoient/  'aound- 
unt.'  So  in  Gio.  Boso.  Am.  2. 6  pecunia  tam  plena  et praeclara^ 
for  which  we  have  immediately  after  patrimanium  tam  amplum  et 
copiosum,  This  is  supported  by  Theocr.  iroXvxai^S^a  Kfitawbw 
and  ApoUon.  xepl  d'  affxtrov  ippaxcy  vdtap  xaX'^^*'  ^s  ^X^^^'^'^ 
4>op€ifi€vov.  It  may  also  be  *from  the  brimming  stream/ 
compare  Virg.  G.  8. 143  plena  secundum  fiumina:  in  this  case 
with  the  subsidiary  idea  of  *wcU  filled.' 

45.  cuius,  the  shoulder  or  Hylas?  accensae,  withloye; 
ef.  I.  2.15  and  Apoll.  Bh.  r^$  W  <f>p4vat  iTrolrjacv  KOirpis. 
Dryades.  Fropertius  here  is  in  marked  disagreement  with  Apol- 
loniu8,who  says  very  precisely  that  the  wood-nymphs  remained 
at  a  distance  {at  ye  ftiy  OX-iupoi  dv&irpodev  4ffrix6wwro),  while  a 
water-nymph  (viifi4>ri  i<f>vdaTlifi)  entered  the  spring  and  drew 
Jlylns  down.  Theocr.  calls  tliem  Ni^/x^at  without  specifying. 
Valerius  says  they  were  hunting  and  that  one  of  them,  Dryope, 
was  startled  by  the  noise  of  Heroules*  hunting,  and  went  to  see 
liim,  but  was  frightened  by  his  appearance  back  to  the  spring, 
where  Juno  met  her  and  induced  her  to  beguile  Hylas  to  ii 
puellae  calls  attention  to  their  sez  and  their  youth.  Gf.  Juv. 
4.  36  narrate,  puellae  Pierides :  prosit  mihi  uos  dixiise 
jmellas.  The  phrase  itself  is  from  Virg*.  Q.  1.  11  ferte  iimul 
Faunique  pedem  Dryadesque  puellae. 

4G.  mlratae,  an  accompaniment  of  tho  action  destitttere, 
whcreas  accensae  gives  its  cause.  choroB,  so  Theoor.  and 

Apollon. 

47.  Obserye  that  Propertius,  unlike  his  authorities,  does 
not  expressly  say  that  Hylas  was  pulled  down  into  the  water. 
It  was  so  gently  done  that  you  might  have  supposed  it  an 
accident  (compare  leuiter^  facili  liqtu)re).  Gontrast  Valeriua* 
prosaic  expression  5G3  inagni  referentem  nomen  amici  detrahU, 
adiutae  prono  nam  pondere  uires.  fadli.  Gomp.  i. 
11. 12  altemae  facilis  cedere  lympha  manu. 

48.  Bonitum  fedt.  Mr  Wratislaw,  with  Mr  Paley's  ap- 
proval,  takes  this  'made  a  splash.*  To  this  there  are  threo 
objcctions:  (I)  if  there  was  a  splash  and  a  cry  for  hclp,  we 
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shoald  expeet  ihe  poet  to  mention  the  last,  not  the  firat,  ae 
ApoUoniuB  does^  for  the  splash  could  he  inferred :  (2)  1.  47  pre- 
dodes  a  load  splaflh;  and  ttiniBeems  in  favoorof  takingfoitttum 
as  'cry ':  (3)  it  is  Indicrous  to  suppose  that  Hercules  ou  hearing 
a  splash  at  once  concluded  it  was  'that  hoy  *  Hylas.  sonitiim, 
a  Umd  inarticulate  cry :  $onitu»  is  not  conmion  of  the  human 
Toice;  but  we  have  in  Cic.  Or.  1.  12.  51  uerborum  tonitus 
inanit,  and  Att.  1,  14.  4  tonitiu  nostros,  'my  high-sounding 
phrases.'  rapto  corpore.  Prop.  might  have  written  raptus. 
But  his  representation  of  the  story  is  throughout  panoramic, 
not  dramatic,  and  he  therefore  keeps  the  physical  side  promi- 
nent.  Besides  this  use  of  corjnu  is  in  keepmg  both  with  his 
own  usage  and  Latin  idiom.  Of.  iii.  9.  (8).  13  nunc  iacere  e 
duro  corpus  iuuat  impia  saxo,  and  ii.  5.  21,  iii.  5.  33  n.  and 
some  excellent  remarks  in  Potts'  Lat.  Prose,  Part  ii.,  Oh.  i, 

49.  cui,  HylaCf  the  noarest  noun  and  the  nom.  of  the  pre- 
ceding  sentence. 

50.  It  is  not  at  all  dear  what  answer  Hercules  {ille)  re- 
ceived.  Virgil  and  Yalerius  Flaccus  speak  of  the  eclto  answering : 
Ed.  6.  43  Jiis  adiungit  Hylam  nautae  quo  fonte  relictum 
clamassent  ut  litus  Hyla  Uyla  omne  sonaret,  I.  596  rursus 
Hylan  et  rursus  Hylan  per  longa  reclamat  auia :  responsant  siluae 
et  uaga  certat  iraago,  But  Theucritus  says  Hylas  answered 
(v.  5.  8)  Tpls  iikv  "tXav  dvaey  6ffoy  ^aOifS  ijpvye  \aifi6i'  rpU  6*  dp 
6  irats  viraxovaev*  apaid  b*  iKero  ^ioyrj  i^  vSaros»  There 
are  thus  two  possible  explanations  here:  (I)  7tomen  =  Hyla8* 
name,  which  is  echoed  back  (refert)  to  Hercules  f rom  the  distant 
spring;  (2)  nomen=Hercules*  name,  which  is  brought  back  to 
him  from  Hylas  at  the  bottom  of  the  spring.  I  prefer  the  last, 
as  nomen  more  naturally  refers  to  Hercules  and  extremus 
never  means  merely  *distant'  in  Prop.  but  only,  'bounding, 
on  the  edge/  a  sense  inapplicable  here.  ah  eztremis 
fontihus  then  means  ^from  the  furthest  part  of  the  spriug,* 
from  'the  beginning  ooze,  where  was  the  Nymph's  grot.'  For 
the  use  of  extremus  cf.  Oat.  4.  15  ultima  ex  origine,  aura, 
the  air  conveying  the  sound.     Of.  iii.  23  (19).  15  note. 

51.  52.  ^Wamed  by  this,  Gallus,  thou  wilt  guard  thy  love: 
thou  hast  seen  fair  Hylas  trusting  in  the  Nymphs.' 

51.  hl8,  referring  to  what  precedes.    Cf.  i.  2.  31  n. 

52.  tutus,  on  which  uisus,  the  reading  of  most  mss.  ,  is  appa- 
rently  a  gloss,  is  preserved  in  the  Cuiacianus.  It  may  be  takeu 
either  (1)  as  an  adj.  =cautu4,  'you  will  be  careful  about  trusting,' 
or  (2)  as  a  participle.    The  objection  to  (1)  is  that  tutus  is  noi 
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iiRed  in  this  waj  with  an  inf.  Horaoe,  A.  P.  28  serpit  huini 
iuUis  nimium^  ib.  267  tuUu  et  intra  spem  ueniae  eauttu,  oses  it 
absolately.  Still  there  is  notliing  impossible  in  the  use;  for 
we  find  it  with  cautus,  whioh,  like  tutuSf  meant  originally  *oir- 
oumspect.'  If  it  is  a  partioiple,  it  may  be  either  (a)  passiye 
(^uisus)  or  (b)  aotive.  Of  these  I  prefer  (b);  tutvs  will  then 
take  the  inf.  credere  after  it  as  in  Lucr.  1. 162  multa  in  terri» 
Jieri  caeloqu^  tuentur  (mortales)  and elsewhere,  and  the  general 
sense  will  be  *you  have  seen  Hylas  rashly  trusting  to  the 
nymphs,  putting  a  misplaoed  confidence  in  them,  and  you 
must  make  him  be  more  cautious  for  the  future.'  With  (a)  or 
with  uisust  credere  will  be  act.,  and  we  may  translate  'thou 
hast  been  secn  to  trust  fair  Hylas  to  the  Nymphs.'  See  also 
the  Joumal  of  Philology,  vol.  iz.  p.  65. 


L    zzL 

iNTRODnCTION  AND  AbOUUEMT. 


Tnis  pocm  is  put  in  tho  mouth  of  Qnllus,  probably  a  kins- 
man  of  tho  poct,  who  was  killed  by  brigands  in  the  Perusian 
war.  In  b.  c.  |1  Luoius  Antonius,  the  brother  of  Antonius  and  L^  / 
consul  for  the  year,  headed  a  rising  agaiust  Ootavian  in  Italy. 
Tlie  insurgents  wcre  shut  up  in  Perusia,  and,  after  enduring  the 
last  extremities  of  hunger,  had  to  capitulate.  The  city  was 
fired  by  one  of  the  Perusians  themselves,  and  the  captives  in 
revenge  massacred  by  the  victors.  See  Merivale  EUst.  of  the 
Empire  iii.  p.  224  sqq.  The  sack  of  the  town  seems  to  have 
made  a  powerful  impression  on  Propertius.  See  the  nezt  elegy 
and  Introduction,  p.  -4^  X  Vi 

'Wounded  soldier,  do  the  last  bidding  of  a  fellow-soldier. 
Let  not  my  sister  leam  from  you  the  manner  of  my  death,  and 
tell  the  finder  of  my  bones  to  give  them  burial.' 

1 — fin.  *Thou  that  art  hasting  to  escape  thy  comrade'8 
fate,  soldier,  that  comesC  wonnded  from  Etruscan  lines,  who 
tumest  at  my  moans  thy  swoilen  eyes,  I  am  the  nearest  portion 
of  your  army.  Quard  well  thyself  that  so  thy  parents  may  have 
joy;  nor  let  my  sister  gather  from  thy  teara  the  deeds  that 
have  been  done,  that  Qallus  resoued  from  amid  the  swords  of 
Caesar  could  not  escape  from  nameless  hands ;  and  whosoever 
finds  bones  scattered  upon  £truria's  mountains,  these  let  him 
know  are  mine.' 


v^ 
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1.  eonsortem,  generally  explained  M—eomortiwn^  *  joor 
eomrades'  fate/  and  this  is  the  substantial  meauing  no  doubt. 
The  places  quoted  for  the  enallage  do  not  however  bear  it  out. 
See  on  rr.  7.  10  and  rr.  8.  48 ;  and  there  is  no  anthority  for 
eontor8=icmnmiliio.  It  is  better  to  take  it  a8=*8hared  with 
others,'  e.g.  myself.  8o  Yirg.  G.  4.  153  eontortia  tecta,  *held 
in  common.*  eaadere  oasum.  Yirg.  G.  4. 485  iaTnqwpedem 
referem  casus  euaterat  omnes. 

2.  agfferlbus,  better  (1)  'offensive  works,  siege-mounds,* 
th&usu^  meaning,  than  (2)  'ramparts,  defences,*  which  might 
be  defended  from  Yirg.  Aen.  10.  24  aggerilms  murorum  and  the 
agger  of  Servius  TuUius.  Etruscis,  OctaTia.n*8  linesrouud 
Perusia  which  L.  Antonius  was  defending. 

B.  qul.  Most  of  the  mss.  have  the  reading  quid,  which 
the  edd.  haTe  takeu,  though  it  makes  Gallus  ask  a  senseless 
question.  nostro  gemltu,  '  nobis  gementibus,*  abl.  of  atteud- 
ant  circumstanccs.  turgentia,  not  *swelling,  filled  with 
tears,*  as  P. ;  turgere  and  tumere  always  mean  to  be  swollenf 
to  have  swelled.  So  here  the  soldier*s  eyes  liave  swollen  from 
the  tears  extorted  by  the  pain  of  his  wounds:  they  are  not 
(ilUng  with  the  tears  of  pity  {*prae  miseratione*  P.).  Cp.  Cat. 
3.  18  flendo  turgiduli  rubent  ocelli,  Tib.  1.  8.  G8  Jldlu 
himina  fessa  tument,  torques,  is  neither  for  detorques,  an 
P.  suggests,  nor,  as  Euinoel  absurdly  supposes,  *rack  your  cyes 
with  weeping,'  but  simply  tuni,  A  preposition  might  liave  becn 
expected,  as  in  Aen.  12.  G70  oculos  ad  moenia  torsit. 

4.  prozima,  uoi^proxime,  as  Hertzb.,  against  which  the 
sum  is  decisive.  Better,  as  P.,  'closely  connected  with.*  He 
compares  Aesch.  Ag.  246  r65'  dyxttfrop  Airlas  ycdas  ^ovii<f>povpov 
ipKos.  In  this  case  pars  Bum  milltiae  is  like  YirgiFs  expression, 
Aen.  2.  6  quaeque  ipse  miserrima  tiidi  et  quorum  pars  magna 
fui.  A  still  simpler  explanation  is  *I  am  the  nearest  of 
your  fellow-soldiors';  militiae,  which  in  any  case  is  gen., 
meaning  in  this  case  'soldiery,*  as  in  Just.  82.  2,  not  'warfare.* 
Thifl  may  seem  too  obvious;  but  we  must  remember  tlmt  it  is 
natural  for  Gallus  to  appeal  to  their  conipanionship  iu  mis- 
fortune,  and  secondly  that  it  brings  home  to  us  tbe  uttcr  rout 
of  the  army  of  which  two  wounded  men  are  all  that  aro  left 
together.  uestrae.  Had  he  been  speaking  to  the  gencral, 
he  might  have  said  tuae. 

5,  6.  I  see  no  reason  for  abandoning  the  ms.  reading 
seruato  ut  possint  for  JacoVs  seruato  possint.  Proportius  is 
very  fond  of  this  form  of  the  imx^erative,  see  lutroduction  ; 
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and  also  of  an  elision  after  the  end  of  ihe  seoond  foot ;  see 
Introduction.  nec  corresiK>ndB  to  et  ▼.  9.    Something.ma7 

be  said  for  Jacob's  reading  7ta«c,  thongh  nee  can  be  defended. 
The  soldier  is  to  oonceal  &om  ChEdlas*  sister  the  real  history  of 
his  death. 

6.  soror,  'mj^sister.'  Sowesa7*father,'*motber,'omitting 
the  personal  pronoun.  acta,  not  *faneral  rites/  as  in 
III.  5.  2  n.,  but  'what  has  happened.'  So  Stat.  Theb.  2.  651 
nne  irUtia  ThebU  nunciue  acta  feram^  and  in  a  good  sense 
SaU.  Jug.  53.  8  acta  edocent  atque  audiunt,  sua  quisque  fortia 
facta  ad  caelum  ferre.  The  indefinite  a^ita  is  quite  Fropertian. 
So  facta  «injuries,*  1. 17.  26, /acto  *fault*  iv.  6  (6).  21.  tiiis 
sentlat  e  lacrimis,  i.e.  do  not  betra^  yourself  in  hcr  presence. 
Do  not  destroy  her  fond  belief  that  I  was  killcd  in  houourablo 
battle.  The  expression  is  a  very  modern  oue.  It  is  worth 
noticlng  how  Ovid  has  used  the  phrase  Trist.  1. 1.  13, 14  neue 
liturarum  pudeat;  qui  uiderit  illaSf  de  lacrimis  factas  sentiat 
ille  mcis,  Even  where  Ovid  is  not  directl^  copying  Propertius 
he  often  has  Fropertian  phrases  in  his  head. 

7,  8.    In  apposition  to  a^ta, 

7.  per  medlOB  enses  ereptum.  Gf.  Aen.  6.  110  illum  ego 
per  flainmas  et  mille  sequentia  tela  eripui  his  umeris, 
per  'from  amidst':  it  neycr=tntcr  (as  P.  says),  ueither  in 
iv.  1.  4  nor  v.  4.  20,  tliough  in  the  latter  case  inter  might  have 
been  used.  ereptum  either  implics  that  his  fate  had  done 
its  best  for  him  in  rescuing  him  from  the  greater  danger,  or 
else  it  is  the  part.  of  se  eripere^  to  escape.  For  the  tum  ot 
thought  cf.  Leonidas  Anth.  Gr.  7.  550  vainiyoi  yXavKoio  4>vyC^9 
TplTbJvos  direiXds  'Af^ei^s  ^dnarrjv  o6  ^&y^v  alv6\vKov, 

8.  efTngere  manus.  Gic.  Kep.  6.  12  si  impias  propin- 
quorum  manus  effugeris,  Ignotas,  * unknown,*  bere  almost 
=^*ignobile8,*  So  Lucan  10.  338  dignatur  uiles  isto  quoque 
sanpuine  dextra^  quo  Fortuna  parat  uictos  perfundere  Patres 
(of  Pothinus  sendmg  a  slave  to  assassinate  Oaesar).  Oompare 
Johnson  Vauity  of  Human  Wishes 

'  His  fate  was  destined  to  a  foreign  strand, 
A  petty  fortress  and  a  dubious  land.' 

9.  quicumque.  I  am  astonished  that  the  edd.  without  ex- 
ception  should  have  taken  qaaecumque  the  reading  of  some 
»188.  I  cannot  believe  that  Propertius  could  have  made  Gallus 
say  that  *all  the  bones  on  the  mountains  of  Etruria  were  his.' 
Although  it  is  true  that  he  sometimes  uses  quaeeumque  whore 
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we  expect  quae^  this  does  not  help  qs  liore,  for  qwu  only 
makes  the  Btatement  a  trifle  less  absurd.  P.  sees  the  difficultj 
aud  slurs  it :  *Tell  her  this...that  she  may  know  tbat  my  body 
was  mangled  and  my  hones  scattered  over  the  mountain-passes* 
(The  italics  are  mine.)  The  meaning  is  dear.  The  soldier  is 
to  see  that  Gallus'  bones  receive  a  separate  burial.  super  ^ith 
montibiui  EtnuciB. 

10.    baec,  the  bones  in  question  which  he  oan  now  iden- 
tify. 


.  I.    xxu. 

ImTBODUCTION    AND    AHGUMENT. 

This  poem,  addressed  to  Tullas,  is  a  sort  of  envoi  to  the 
first  book.  It  contains  an  account,  not  yery  precise,  of  the 
poet*6  birthplace,  with  a  parenthesis  lamenting  the  melancholj 
fate  ol  his  relation  (vy.  6 — 8).  Poets  not  unfrequently  added 
an  account  of  this  kind  to  a  volume  of  their  poems,  just  as 
German  candidates  for  a  degree  suffix  to  their  inaugural  dis- 
sertations  their  own  biographies.  Hor.  Ep.  1.  20  is  another 
example. 

1 — end,  *  Wliat  and  whence  my  lineage,  what  my  native 
home,  thou'  art  ever  asking,  Tullus,  in  our  friendship's  name. 
If  thou  dost  know  Perusia,  thy  couutry*s  grave-yard,  the  scene 
of  death  in  Italy's  hard  days  when  strife  with  Bome  maddened 
Bome*s  own  sons — to  me,  Etruscan  earth,  there  should  be 
chiefest  sorrow:  thou  hast  left  my  kinsman^s  corse  to  lie 
unburied,  thou  coverest  his  boncs  with  no  dole  of  dust — 
Umbria  gave  me  birth  where  it  touches  close  the  plains  below 
with  its  wealth  of  fertile  land.' 

1.  qualis,  not  exactly  the  same  as  quiSy  which  is  com- 
moner,  but  =  Gr.  xoioi  *of  what  kind  of  family.*  Propertius 
prefers  the  iudefinite  word  (comp.  Introduction),  and  tends  to 
use  it  as  equivalent  to  the  definite  one ;  cf.  iii.  13  (11).  34 
ultima  talis  erit  quae  mea  prima  fides.  qualis  et  unde 
genuB,  sc.  sim.  Prop.  frequently  omits  the  &ubj.  of  the  sub- 
Btantive  verb;  cf.  i.  8.  37.  For  the  form  of  question  cf. 
Hom.  Od.  19.  105  r/s  t60€v  cls  dySpuy ;  irbOi  toi  vTdXts  rjSi 
Toic^es ;  Virg.  Aen.  8.  114  qui  genus  ?  unde  domo  es  ? 

2.  pro  nostra  amicitia,  Sall.  Jug.  9.  2  tibi  quidem  pro 
nostra  amicitia  gratuhr=pro  iure  nostrae  amicitiaef  Caes. 
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ap.  Cic.  Att   10.   86.  Bemper  may  either  (1)  go  mth 

amicitia=continuaf  for  wliioh  cf.  Aen.  1. 198  neque  enim  ignari 
8umu8  ante  malomm  {nav  wplp  KaKw)  and  probably  Ter.  Andr. 
1.  2.  4  eri  semper  lenitas,  and  others  quoted  by  Draeger.  Hist. 
Synt.  I.  111  (181))  or  (2)  with  quaeris ;  so  Cicero,  in  complying 
with  a  request,  Orat.  1.  8  quaeri8  igitur  idque  iam  eaepius, 

8.  PemBina,  see  introduction  to  el.  21.  patriae  sepulora. 
Cicero  Cat.  4.  6.  11  cerno  animo  sepulta  in  patria  miseroe 
atque  insepultos  acerms  ciuium,  Catull.  68.  89  Troia,  commune 
iepulcrum  Europae  Asiaeque,  So  again  in  ii.  1.  27  ciuilia 
btuta  Fhilippos, 

4.  Italiae.  The  constrnction  of  this  word  is  uncertain, 
but  it  probably  goes  both  with  ftmera  and  with  durlB  tempori- 
tras.  For  the  first  use  compare  Cic.  Frov.  Cons.  19.  45  disces-  ' 
tum  meum  funus  dici  rei  puhlicaej  id,  1,  2  Gahinium  et 
Pisonem  rei  puhlicae  portenta  ac  paene  funera,  and  for  the 
second  Lucr.  1.  Hpatriai  tempore  iniquo;  cf.  Cic.  Sest.  1.  5. 

5.  discordia,  almost  personified  as  opposed  to  Concordia 
Lucan  6.  777  effera  Bomanos  agitat  discordia  Manes, 
egitf  *hounded  on.'  So  Ov.  M.  14.  750  quemiamdetis  ultor 
agehat.  Hor.  Epod.  7.  VJ  fata  Romanos  agunt.  Romana(\ 
BUOB,  a  curiously  roundabont  expression.  It  would  have.  been'| 
moro  obyiouB  to  say  ciuilis  discordia  egit  Romanos,  But  with' 
the  patriotic  Propertius  Roman  is  a  favourite  epithet.  For  a 
somewhat  similar  use  see  iii.  1.  4  n.  and  Lucan  8.  249  tum 
furor  extremos  mouit  Romanue  Oretaa.  pr  f      i 

6.  Bit,  'should  be.'        pululB,  fem.,  an  archaism.  — 

7.  proiecta.  For  the  omission  of  e88e  see  Koby  1444. 
perpessa  es.  The  per  emphasizoEf  the  reproach,  'you  njenet 
ropented  or  did  your  duty,*  for  wliich  compare  iv.  7.  26  Paetum 
iponte  tua,  uilis  harena,  tegas, 

8.  Tbis  line  is  a  striking  instance  of  a  peculiarity  of  Pro- 
pertius  noticed  on  eL  20. 17.  An  expression  like  puluii  iolo 
contegit  ossa  makes  the  same  thing  a  personal  agent  in  an 
action  and  then  the  instrument  with  wluch  the  action  is  per* 
formed. 

9.  Bupposito  campo,  probably  dat.  after  prozima,  as  con- 
tingenB  takes  an  acc.  in  this  Bense,  e.g.  Livy  10.  21.  8. 

10.  The  apodosis  to  y.  8.  The  sense  is  *If  you  know 
Perusia,  you  Imow  my  birthplace  Umbria.'  For  the  thorougbly 
Latin  form  of  expression  oompare  Y.  Ed.  8.  28  ii  netcii,  meut 
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ille  caper  fuit^  *  I  tell  yoQ  that  was  my  goat.'  terrls,  '  land, 
8oil.'  So  nearly  the  same  as  glaeha.  Oompare  tUis  passage 
with  Aen.  1.  531  Urra  antiqtMt  poteiu  armis  atque  uhere 
glaehae,  and  Hor.  Od.  1.  4.  10  flore  terrae  quam  ferunt 
solutae  with  Yirg.  G.  1.  44  Zephyro  puiris  se  glaeha 
resoluit. 


n.   V. 

Intboduction  amd  Abguiobnt. 

Thb  first  reboke  to  Gynthia  that  we  find  in  Propertiiui. 
There  is  nothing  to  determine  thedate. 

Is  this  report  of  your  profligacy  tme,  Cynthia  (1,  2)?  I 
will  ponish  you.  I  will  find  another  and  a  truer  love  (3—8). 
I  will  go,  I  must  go  at  once,  lest  the  lover^s  weakness  make 
me  relent  (9 — 14).  I  shall  suffer  too  by  the  separation,  bnt  only 
ut  first  (15,  16).  Be  wamed,  Cynthia,  and  do  not  bring  my 
resentment  on  your  head.  Evcn  the  sheep  is  sometimes  roused 
to  retaliate  (17 — 20).  I  will  take  the  revenge  of  a  poet,  uot  of 
a  churl,  aud  will  cousign  you  to  iK>sterity  as  foir  but  fickle 
(21—28).    This  will  make  you  smart  (29,  30). 

1 — 8.  *  Is  this  trae,  Cynthia,  that  thou  art  bmited  through 
all  Bome,  that  thou  art  iiving  in  open  shame?  Have  I  de- 
Rerved  to  look  for  this  f  Traitress,  tbou  shalt  pay  me  penalty. 
With  me  too,  Cynthia,  shall  the  North  wind  blow.  Still  shall 
I  find  out  of  all  your  treacherous  crew  one  maidcn  who  will 
consent  to  be  ennobled  by  my  verse,  nor  flout  mc  with  thy 
liard  ways,  but  carp  at  thee.  Ah,  too  late  wilt  thou  wcep  that 
wast  beloved  so  long  ! ' 

1.  uerum,  *trae,'  not  *fair.*  Propertius  cannot  believe 
his  ears.  ferri,  usually  impersonal  *,  fertur ;  but  here  like  Gr. 
TovripCh  4>ip€adai  Xen.  Hell.  1.  6.  17  *to  be  ill  spoken  of,* 
differri ;  cf.  Suet.  Caes.  20  utque  uulgo  mox  ferrentur  hi 
uersuSf  'were  circulated.'  te,  in  a  double  sense,  (1)  *  Cynthia'8 
name*  or  *reputation,'  with  /em,  (2)  C.  heiself  with  uiuere. 
For  the  first  use  cf.  i.  11.  7  et  te  nescio  qui8...su8tulit  e 
nostriSt  Cynthia,  carminibus  f  and  i.  5.  26  n. 

2.  non  Igrnota,  meiosis,  'known  to  all.  Compare  Ovid*s 
imitation  Am.  1.  13.  34  an  putat  ignotam  nequitiam  ease 

*.Le.  whoD  Do  iiifin.  followa. 
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tvum  t  nequltia,  freqaently  used  by  Propertius  in  fhis  con- 
nexion ;  sometimes  with  grave  reproaon,  sometimes  in  a  lighter 
sense,  'frowardness,  naaghtiness,*  as  ly.  9  (10).  24. 

8.  sperare,  *  expect/  so  Gr.  iXwl^ip.  In  Cicero  dnlj  with 
non  or  in  irony. 

4.  et  nobls.  Cf.Yirg.  Ecl.  3. 44  «t  nobis  idem  Alcimedon 
duo  pociUafecit,  Aquilo.  Lacbmann's  conjecture  aliquo=a{io 
quo,  *to  some  other  port/  is  inviting;  cf.  Brut.  ap.  Gic. 
Fam.  11.  1.  3  migrandum  Rhodum  aut  aliquo  terrarum,  The 
sense  will  then  be  '  I  on  my  part  will  seek  a  fresh  love.'  But  it 
is  not  necessary.  Aquilo  is,  as  Prof.  Ellis  points  out,  the 
treachorous,  stormy  wind  of  Propertins ;  compare  the  wholo  of 
IV.  6,  esp.  lines  13,  71,  and  v.  11  of  this  elegy.  Besides  the  metn- 
phor  is  not  uncommon  in  amatory  poetry;  cf.  Meleager  Antli. 
Gr.  5.  190  Kv/M  rb  iriKpbv  "Eporros  dxolfirirol  re  wviovres  f^Xoc 
and  12.  1G7  x^^f^P^op  fih  TPwna.  uentUB,  in  apposition 
with  Aquilo,  So  Aul.  Gell.  L.  L.  2.  80  Aquilonet  uentif  Gaes. 
B.  G.  5.  7  Corus  uentusy  and  elsewhere. 

5.  Inueniam.  Theocr.  11.  73  evp-f/aeti  TaX&retaw  tawt  Kal 
KoWloy'  d\\av  and  Virg.  Ecl.  2.  73.  tamen,  explained  by  fal- 
lacibus,  'thongh  they  are  treacherous,  I  will  yet  find  one.' 
Cf.  el.  4.  20  unde  tamen  ueniant  tot  mala^  caeca  uicutf  ie. 
though  we  cannot  see  the  way,  it  must  be  there;  so  Ov.  Tr.  1. 6. 
81,  82  denique  quaesitos  tetigit  tamen  ille  Penates;  quaeque 
diu  petiitf  contigit  arua  tamen,  It  thus  ne&Tlj=tandem, 
e  multis  unam,  a  favourite  antithesis  with  the  ancient  wiiters; 
Hor.  Od.  3.  11.  29  una  de  multis. 

6.  nota.  So  Ov.  Am.  1. 10.  60  quam  uolui,  nota  fit  arte 
mea. 

7.  8.  tam  duris.  Cf.  i.  16.  18  tam  duris  clausa  taceit 
foribus  and  note.  For  durls  moribua  compare  1. 17. 15  nornie 
fuit  meliua  dominae  peruincere  mores  t  quamuis  dura^  tamen 
rara  puella  fuit.     Petrarch  imitates  Propertius,  Sonnet  220 

Che  pur  il  remembrar  par  mi  consumi, 
Qualora  a  quel  dl  torno  ripensando. 
Come  uenieno  i  mei  spirti  mancando 
Al  uariar  de*  suoi  duri  costumi, 

nec.et  *and  not...but.'  For  examples  see  Boby  2241. 
uellicet)  'pluck  at,  puU  to  pieces,'  of  abusing  people  in  their 
absence;  Hor.  Sat.  1.  10.  79  uellicet  abMnteni,  Oio.  Balb. 
26.  57  more  hominum  inuidtnt.,  in  conuiuiie  roduntf  in  circulia 
uellicantf  maledico  dente  carpunt.    It  certainly  oannot  mean 
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'  vez  and  annoy  yoa  by  the  contrast  of  her  attaohment  with 
your  levity/  P,  Oynthia  was  not  likely  to  be  iufluonoed  by 
snoh  a  sentimental  consideration, 

9—16.  'Now  is  thy  wrath  freeh,  Propertios;  now  is  the 
time  to  depart.  If  resentment  be  withdrawn,  love,  trast  me, 
will  retum.  Not  so  lightly  do  Carpathian  waves  change  before 
the  Northem  blasts  or  the  dark  doad  eddy  with  the  fitful 
Soath,  as  angry  lovers  relent  at  a  word.  While  thou  mayest, 
withdraw  thy  neck  &om  the  unfair  yoke.  Thou  wilt  suffer 
8ome  pain,  too,  but  only  for  the  first  night.  Every  ill  in  love 
is  light,  if  thou  do  but  bear  it.' 

9.  niino  est  ira  recens,  addressing  himself,  sudden  changes 
of  the  person  being  common  in  Prop.  See  lutroduction. 
dlBcedere,  '  to  part '  from  my  mistress.  Cf.  iv.  25.  7  fieho  ego 
diseedens ;  so  ahire  i.  4.  2  viutatum  domina  cogit  abire 
mea. 

10.  dolor,  the  pain  of  wonnded  feelings,  *resentmeni' 
Cf.  el.  8.  36  tanttu  in  erepto  taeuitamore  dolor. 

11.  Ita,  closely  with  oariant.  P.  is  wrong  in  saying  *  supply 
facile.*  For  the  variation  in  the  expression  non  ita  uariant 
quam  facile  mutantur  (v.  13)  compare  iii.  6  (5).  1 — 9,  which 
is  evcn  still  strangcr,  non  ita...gaui6'tt8  est...nec  sic.uidit 
quanta  ego  collegi  gaudia :  and  ii.  9.  33  non  sic  incerto 
niutanturjlamine  Syrtes  necfolia  Hibemo  tam  tremefacta  Noto 
quam  cito  feminea  non  constat  foedus  in  ira.  uarlant 
includes  the  changing  colour  (for  which  see  v.  2.  13  n.)  and  the 
changing  motion.  The  tossing  waves  are  chequered  by  alter- 
nating  patches  of  light  and  shade.  For  an  enumeration  of 
tbe  tints  which  the  sea  assumes  see  Cic.  Ac.  2.  33.  105. 
Aqullo  is  the  dark  wind  {aquilue), 

12.  uertitur,  *  rocks.'    Cf.  Lucr.  5.  504. 

13.  mutantur  uerbo.  Compare  ii.  4.  21  (31)  alter  saepe 
uno  mutat  praecordia  uerbo. 

14.  Inlusto.  The  best  commentary  is  Ovid's  imitation 
B.  A.  90  et  tua  laeturo  subtrahe  colla  iugo. 

15.  allquld  sed  prima  nocte.  Observe  here  first  that 
it  is  in  acoordance  with  Propeitius'  tnauner  to  contrast  two 
phrases  by  sed  which  are  not  grammatically  parallel  {aliquid... 
prima  nocte),  cf.  v.  1.  98  uera  sed  inui  to  contigit  ista  fidet  and 
iv.  7. 46 ;  and  secondly  the  pregnant  emphasis  of  the  ted  clause 
*  but  onlyjutt  for  the  first  night.*    This  emphasis  indeed  some- 
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timcs  overpowers  the  adyersatiye  meaning  of  tlie  »ed  which 
becomes  merely=irfU  ravra  'and  that  too';  so  in  Mart.  ha$e 
9unt  quae  relegente  me  solehai  rapta  exscriberey  sed  ViteUianis. 

16.  si  patiare  leuest.  An  *allied  fact'  (a  'general  trath,' 
leuest)  is  here  substituted  for  the  proper  hypothetical  apodosis 
(the  particnlar  statement  *you  will  be  relieved');  see  Bobj  1574 
(1).  'You  will  see  the  truth  of  the  general  statement  that  the 
woe  is  light,  supposing  you  bear  it.*  For  the  sense  cf«  Hor.  Od. 
1.  24.  19|  20  leuius  Jit  patientia  quicquid  corrigerett  nefaa, 

16 — end.  *Bnt  in  the  name  of  our  lady  jQno's  sweet 
daims  do  thou  cease,  my  life,  to  turn  thy  passions  against  thy- 
self.  'Tis  not  only  the  bull  that  strikes  his  enemy  with  crooked 
horns ;  uny,  even  tlie  injured  slieep  tums  upon  her  pursuer. 
Nor  will  I  tear  thcrobe  from  thy  perjnred  limbs  nor  will  X 
let  my  anger  burst  the  barred  doors  before  me ;  nor  could  I 
bear  to  pluck  thy  braided  hair  in-  rage  or  strike  thee  with  my 
hard  clenched  liands.  Let  some  churl  seek  a  combat  so  de- 
grading  whose  brows  the  ivy  has  not  circled.  I  will  write  then 
what  no  life  of  thine  can  efface:  '*Cynthia's  form  is  queenly, 
Cynthia's  words  are  light."  Trust  me,  howsoeyer  thou  disdain 
the  mutterings  of  report,  this  verse,  Cynthia,  will  blanoh  thy 
cheek.' 

17.  at,  as  in  iii.  8  (7).  13,  <fec.,  marks  a  sudden  appeal. 
InnonlB.  luno  Pronuba  is  meant.  Prop.  elsewhere  speaks  <^ 
his  attachment  to  Cynthia  as  a  legitimate  marriage;  e.g.  iv. 
20.  26  (16)  sacra  marita,  domlnae,  not  otiose  but  marldng 
luno's  power.  *Do  not  proyoke  the  domina  dea,*  Ot.  Am.  8. 
18. 18.  dulda,  a  favourite  word  of  Prop.  in  this  oonnezion 
(e.g.  ly.  14  (15).  10),  touches  a  gentler  ohord.  lura,  the  mles 
which  she  imposes  and  yon  should  obey ;  cf.  Ov.  M.  6.  536  coit- 
iugialia  iura. 

19.  hOBtem  properly  denotes  a  publiCj  an  avowed  enemy; 
so  here  it  inay=the  buirs  natural  foe.  Cf.  Hor.  Od.  4.  i*  10 
qualem...alitem...in  ouilia  demisit  hostem  uiuidut  impetm. 
Propertius,  howeyer,  uses  it  elsewhere  as  simplysinimieiif, 
e.g.  II.  4. 17. 

20.  uemm  etlam,  a  yery  rare  oollocation,  except  in  Cicero. 
Hor.  Sat.  1. 6. 83  has  uerum...quoque.  lnstanti,  if  he  foUows 
her  up,  driyes  her  to  bay;  cf.  Liyy  10.  36.  8  ni  cedenti  instatu- 
rum  alterum  credidissentf  Plaut.  Curo.  8.  0  si  me  (or  mi)  in- 
ttabunt.  repugnat,  rare  with  a  datiye  in  the  lit.  sense; 
but  cf.  the  use  of  pugno  with  one  Aen.  11.  600,  <fco.  otiis 
laesa,  as  wo  say  *  a  trodden  worm.' 
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^  21.  corpore  wiih  perluro,  the  puniEhment,  like  the  fault, 
being  oorporol ;  comparu  i.  20. 48  n.  sclndam  uestee,  a  f requcui 
habit  of  the  Boman  inamorato  in  his  jealous  moods.  Cf.  Hor. 
Od.  1.  17.  27,  28  iu,..$cindat  haerentem  coronam  crinibus  im- 
meritamque  uestem. 

22.  mea  Ira,  almost=6^o  iratus,  of.  Herculit  error  i.  20. 
15  n. ;  I.  18.  14  fwn  ita  saeua  tamen  uenerit  ira  mea  ut,  <&c.  is 
another  way  of  putting  it.  firegerlt.  Ov.  Am.  1.  9.  20  hic 
{milet) portas  frangit,  at  ille  (amator)  fores,   . 

23.  oonezoB,  'fastened  up,  dressed,'  which  was  usually 
done  hj  braiding  it  and  then  making  it  up  into  a  knot  behind 
or  bringing  the  ends  round  to  the  front  again,  Becker  Gallus 
p.  439.   It  was  kept  in  shape  by  bands  or  a  pin,  ib. 

24.  ausim.  For  these  old  optative  forms  {sim,  siem  =  Gk. 
i{<T)lriy)  see  Boby  619  sqq.  polliclbus,  *fists';  the  aid  of  tho 
thumb  being  indispensable  for  clencbing  the  hand.  In  v.  7.  12 
pollicibus  means  the  Jingers  or  their  joints. 

25.  tnrpia,  because  with  a  woman.  Gf.  Aen.  2.  583  nullwn 
memorabile  nomen  feminea  in  poena  est  nec  habet  uictoria 
laudem. 

26.  hederae.  The  busts  of  poets,  the  votaries  of  Bacchus 
(v.  6. 76),  were  adomed  with  ivy ;  Pors.  Prol.  6  quorum  imagine* 
lambunt  hederae  sequaces. 

27.  i£:ltur.  We  might  have  expected  sed;  but  it  is  like 
Propertius  to  give  the  conclusion  (as  a  conclusion)  without  tlic 
steps  of  the  argument.  Here  the  connexion  is  *I  ehall  not 
punish  you  in  the  vulgar  way,*  [But  I  shall  not  let  you  go  scot 
free.]  *  Therefore  I  shall  punish  you  as  a  poet.  *  So  precisely  in 
III.  12  (10).  17 — 23  ipse  ego  uenahor...non  tamen  ut  uastos  ausim 
temptare  leones...hace  igitur  mihi  sit  lepores  atidacia  molles 
excipere.  tua  aetas,  i.e.  howevcr  long  your  lifo  may  be, 
you  cannot  live  it  down.  In  a  somewhat  different  sense  i.  6.  21 
nam  tua  non  aetas  unquam  cessauit  amori;  cf.  Pind.  Pyth.  6. 
26  rauras  ^k  firtroTe  rc/tas  dfielpeiy  yoviuv  ^lov  rreirpcjfiivoy. 

28.  A  striking  instance  of  two  contrasted  clauses  corre- 
sponding  in  outward  form  but  not  in  substance :  '  Cynthia  is  a 
potent  beauty,  Cynthia  is  light  of  word.*  forma  potens,  used 
of  the  beauty  itself  in  iv.  20. 7  est  tihi  forma  potens.  It  is  here 
the  opposite  of  leuis  figura»  i.  4.  9  si  leuibus  fuerit  collata 
figuris.  Ct.formas,  *  beauties,*  iii.  26.  7  (20.  63).  uerba, 
nere  for  *pledges,  promises/  Cf.  n.  on  i.  8.  22.  The  acc,  is 
remarkable.     It  must  foll  under  the  head  of  acc.  of  *part  con- 
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cemed,  Hoby  1102,  thoagh  it  is  a  strain  of  the  eonoeption  to 
regard  *  words'  as  a  part  of  a  person. 

29.  qaamulB,  *  however  much,'  as  P.  rightly.  Prop.  also 
uses  it  with  the  su^*.  in  the  sense  of  'though,'  as  a  rule,  though 
the  indic,  is  found  in  f our  passages.  murmura  CEunae,  so  Ov» 
Her.  9.  41. 

80.  pallori,  *  a  cause  of  paleness,*  to  be  added  to  the  list  of 
predicatiye  datives  in  Boby  Gr.  x.  p.  zxzTii 


n.    vii. 

iMTBODUCnOH. 

Tms  poem  is  addressed  to  Gjnthia,  and  was  written  some 
time  after  the  law  referred  to  in  the  Introduction  had  been 
brought  forward.  It  is  a  jubilant  assertion  of  the  impotence  of 
enactments  against  love  and  a  renewid  of  his  faith  to  his 
mistress. 

Abguhekt. 

Gynthia  certainly  shewed  unfeigned  joy  when  the  obnozious 
law  was  abandoned :  yet,  though  it  proceeded  from  one  greater 
than  Jove,  it  could  not  have  parted  us  (1 — 6).  I  would  have 
Buffered  anything  sooner  than  have  left  my  love  to  her  woe 
(7 — 12).  I  am  not  likely  to  be  the  father  of  soldiers;  why 
then  Bhould  I  many  (13,  14)  ?  If  my  love  could  go  with  me, 
I  would  gladly  campaign.  fV)r  it  is  through  her  that  I  am 
Bo  renowned  (15 — 18).  May  we  be  all  in  all  to  eaoh  other. 
This  will  be  better  than  marriage  and  offspring  (19,  20). 

1 — 6.  'Gertes  Gynthia  rejoiced  that  the  law  was  swept 
away  whose  issning  a  while  ago  made  us  both  weep  long  lest 
it  should  part  us,  though  Jupiter  himself  could  not  snnder  two 
lovers  against  their  will.  **  Yet  jp^reat  is  Gaesar.**  But  Gaesar  is 
great  in  arms.    The  conquest  of  peoples  is  of  no  avail  in  love.* 

1.  certe.  Fropertius  looks  round,  as'it  were,  and  reassures 
himself  by  the  reflection  that  about  Gynthia*s  joy  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  So  eerte  comes  to  mean  'at  least.*  Gt  ni.  22.  28 
(18.  43)  certe  isdem  nudi  pariter  iactdbimur  oris.  This  should 
have  prevented  Lachmann  and  others  from  reading  es  for  est. 
certe  begins  a  poem  as  in  i.  18.  Gf.  the  Introduction.  sub- 
latam  implies  nothing  about  the  manner  in  which  the  law  was 
got  rid  of.        legem.     See  Introduction. 

P.  P.  8 
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2.  •  qiumdaiii.  This  teem»  to  imply  some  eonBJderaMe  lapae 
o(  time.  edleta.  A  loose  uae ;  fromulgata  is  the  proper  wcod. 
Gompare,  howoTer,  Giirt.  6.  11.  &  Ugem  remiUere  edixit  rex, 
flemiia.  Ad  exteneion  of  the  historioal  pres.  to  a  dependent 
aentence.  Their  tears  are  yet  preeent  to  Propertina.  Cunpare 
T.  1  and  Yirg.  Aen.  2.  275  quantum  mutatue  ab  iUo  Hectore  qtd 
redit  exuuias  induha  Achillis,  where  Aeneas  haa  Hector^a 
hrilliant  retiurn  in  his  mind'8  eye.  There  is  another  nse  of  the 
pres,  for  tho  preterite,  where  Uie  effects  of  a  past  action  eon- 
tinue  into  and  affeot  the  present  t.  1.  121  Umbria  te  edit, 
Gk.  i}  rUcT€i  ff€f  *ia  thy  mother.*  For  fear  drawing  tears 
cf.  m.  23.  7  note. 

3.  nl,  a  rare  hye-form  of  ne  fomid  in  inscrr.  (heginning 
105  B.o.)  and  prohahly  in  Aen.  3.  686«  Gt  Boby  2225.  di- 
nlderet,  didnoere.  There  is  no  difiference  of  sense  as  P.  thinks; 
see  m.  7.  8  n. 

4.  Inpplter  ipae.  Gf.  u.  22.  22  (18.  42)  incendat  nauem 
luppiter  ipu  licet, 

5.  at  magniis  Caesar.  Obserre  the  skilfol  way  in  whieh 
this  gross  flatteiy  is  serred  up.  To  snpply  potest  diducere 
makes  it  far  less  dSective. 

6.  deuictae  gentes  =sro  KaTor^nmiKin^  ra  i$tni,  a  predica« 
tiTe  nse  of  Hxe  part.  of  which  Prop.  is  foud,    Gf.  Introduotion. 

7 — 12.  *FQr  sooner  would  I  have  bome  this  head  to  quit 
its  neck  tban  have  found  the  heart  to  qnench  the  torch  of  love  at 
the  bidding  of  a  bride,  or  have  passed,  a  husband,  by  thy  dosed 
doors  and  looked  baok  wiih  streaming  eyes  on  what  I  had  be- 
trayed.  Ah,  what  sleep  would  the  notes  of  my  marriage-flute 
have  brought  thee  then,  that  flute  more  dismal  than  the  funend 
trumpet,' 

7.  Compare  Hom.  H.  2.  269  firjK€T  fx€iT  'OSutnJi  K&pti 
tStioiffip  iir€l7}  aud  Ovid'8  shameless  appropriation  of  this 
passage  Her.  16.  153  ante  recessiaet  caput  hoc  eeruice 
cruentaquavi  tu  de  thalamis  ahstraherere  meis  aud  Pont.  2. 8.  65. 
dtias,  'sooner,'  =  *rather,'  old  Eng.  rathe  being  early.  pa- 
terer.  For  pati  cf.  i.  8.  15  n.  The  imperf.  subj.  in  paterer, 
translrem  denotes  here  *continuou8  states  supposed  contrary  to 
the  fact  to  have  occmTed  in  past  time'  (Boby  1530, 1532  (c)  )= 
*  I  sbould  have  been  suffering.*  The  studeut  should,  however, 
observe  that  this  translation  is  not  available,  and  that  we  have 
to  translate  'I  should  have  suffered,'  which  is  also  the  transla* 
tion  we  use  for  patsus  essem,  Boby  1530  (d). 
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8.  poBBem  after  paterer  is  a  variation  or  redtindanoy,  for 
which  compare  el.  5. 11  note.  It  ocourB  in  other  writerB,  e.g. 
Livy  2.  34. 12  haud  tam  faeile  dietu  ett  faeiendumne,fuerit 
quam  potuisse  arbitror  Jieri,  more.  amore  the  received  read- 
ing  is  most  unsatisfactory.  The  use  of  faooB  for  *  passion '  ia 
in  itself  no  dpubt  possible.  So  Stat.  Ach.  1.  686  and  eisewhero. 
Bnt  here  it  is  intolerably  harsh;  for  the  mind  at  once  connects 
it  with  nnptae,  and  thinks  of  the  marriage-torch ;  cf.  Ov.  Her. 
13. 160  perque  pares  animi  eoniugiique  faces^  and  compare  ' 
I.  8. 21.  amore  too  is  not  the  right  word.  Besides  more  is  the 
us.  readuig,  and  that  is,  at  least,  not  more  nnsatisfactory.  It 
probably  means  <at  the  will  or  humour  of  a  bride';  cf.  Ter. 
Andr.  1. 1.  125  alieno  more  uiuendum  ett,  perderefacet  might 
cither  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  waste  at  a  weading  or  else  meta- 
phorically  as  in  the  translation. 

9.  translrem.  A  rare  nse,  copied  by  Ov.  B.  A.  785  di 
fa^iantpottit  dominae  trantire  relictae  limen,  Propertius, 
however,  always  has  trantire  for  praeterire,  which  he  does  not 
use  ezcept  in  the  part, 

10.  udlB.  Oomp.  Ov.  Her.  12.  55  oculit  aheuntem  pro* 
tequor  udit, 

11.  qnallB  somnoB,  i.e.  amarot  v.  7.  5  cttm  mihi  tommu 
ab  exequiit  penderet  amarut ;  cf.  i.  16.  22.  We  should  say 
' what  nightt*  eaneret,  either  'cause  by  its  sound  *t=icanendo 
ejfficeret,  Hertzb.,  who  compares  Yirg.  Ed.  4.  46  talia  taeela 
suit  dixerunt  currite  futit  *run  with  these  ages,*  or,  as  Iprefer, 
*  give  the  signal  for/  like  eecinit  iuttot  inflata  receptut  Ot.  M. 
1.  340.    In  any  case  it  is  a  strange  nse. 

12.  Oompare  Ovid's  imitation  Her.  12.  140  tibiaque 
effundit  tocialia  carmina  wbit  at  mihi  funerea  flebiliora 
tuba.  The  flute  was  played  during  the  conducting  of  the 
bride  home  (deductio)  Becker  Gall.  p.  161.  tuba.  'Iheflute 
was  also  used  at  funerals  ;  cf.  Ov.  F.  6.  660  and  Becker  Gfdl. 
p.  611,  but  the  more  powerful  trumpet  made  it  less  noticeable. 
So  that  tuha  is  taken  as  the  typical  funeral  instrument.  Of. 
V.  11.  9  and  Pers.  8. 102  hine  tuba,  candelae,  &c. 

13 — 20.  *Why  should  I  fumish  sons  for  my  countiy'8 
triumphs  ?  From  my  blood  will  no  soldier  spring.  Tet  if  the 
maid  I  love  acoompanied  a  real  camp,  Oastor'8  great  hOrse 
would  not  make  speed  enough  for  me.  For  hence  my  gloiy  has 
won  its  far  renown,  that  gloiy  wafted  to  the  Borysthenes'  wintry 
sons.  Thon,  Oynthia,  only  art  my  joy :  may  I  be  only  thine. 
This  love  will  be  moro  procious,  yea  than  offspring  of  my  blood.* 

8—2 
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18.  Here  bogiiui  a  new  diviBion,  marked  in  niAny  of  the 
MBB.  as  a  separate  poem.  *  I  cannot  Berre  my  oom^try  by  re- 
dgning  my  loTe:  ihen  why  shonld  I  do  it?*  ii^4e=r6tfcy 
*  from  what  canse,'  as  in  Flor.  8. 12  unde  enim  jpopulm  Bo- 
manot  agrot  Jlagitartt  nin  perfamem  quam  hueu  feeeratt;  hnt 
only  here  for  the  more  nsoal  and  logical  ^uo,  'for  what  pur- 
pose,'  as  in  Hor.  quo  mihi  fortunam  $i  non  eonceditur  uHf 
trlumphlB,  to  win  t hem  and  take  part  in  them. 

14.  We  may  well  belieTe  this:  see  the  amnfling  paBsage 
in.  12  (10).  17—24  and  Introdnction. 

15.  uera  castra,  real  warfare,  opposed  to  the  militia 
Veneris  v.  1. 137.  Gf.  m.  1. 19  haec  ego  castra  tequar  and 
note,  and  compare  also  i.  6.  29  non  ego  ium  laudi  non  natue 
idoneus  armis :  hanc  me  militidmfata  suhire  uolunt.  meao 
puellae,  the  indef.  plor.  Prop.  does  not  necessarily  mean 
more  than  Cynthia.  So  v.  9. 34  defestii  uiris  of  HercnleB  only. 
Comp.  Introdaction. 

16.  Bat,  either  (1)  as  an  adj,  and  pred,  in  whioh  case  iret 
is  put  for  the  less  yivid  esset;  compare  Aen.  7.  470  te  tatit 
ambobut  Teucritque  uenire  Latinisque,  *he  was  a  match  for': 
or  (2)  as  an  adv.,  bo  that  iret  is  put  for  some  more  special 
word,  e.  g.  properaret^  as  is  not  nncommon  in  Prop. ;  cf.  y.  11. 
60  n.        eqnuB,  Cyllarus,  Yirg.  G.  3.  90. 

17.  hinc,  i.e.  a  puellis;  notf  as  P.,  *from  my  professionas 
a  poet.*  etenlm,  sinoe  I  cannot  surrender  what  has  brought 
tne  so  much  glory.  tantum  memit  mea  glorla  nomen. 
Compare  iii.  5.  21  and  Tib.  (?)  4.  1.  29  nec  tua  maiorum 
contentast  gloria  fama.  This  is  another  instance  of  Prop.'8 
'disjunctiveness  * ;  cf.  i.  20.  17,  22.  8  uotes.  mea  gloria=*I  in 
my  illustrious  aspoct,*  as  in  Tib.  tua  gloria^  *yo\i  in  your 
tbirst  for  fome.* 

18.  hibemos.  Cf.  v.  3. 9  hihemi  Getae.  BoryBthenidaB, 
the  8071«  of  the  Borystheues,*  a  yery  modem  expression  for  the 
dwellers  near  the  riyer.  But  compare  ii.  9.  17  tunc  ueris 
gaudebat  Oraecia  natis,  'in  true  daughters.*  Borysthenis 
was  anolher  name  of  the  town  Olbia  near  the  Dnieper :  bnt 
Propertius  can  hardly  mean  its  inhabitants.  lata.  I  oannot 
admit  that  Propertius  means  that  the  legionories  take  his 
poems  with  them  on  tbeir  expeditions  (as  in  Mart.  11.  3).  It  is 
of  course  a  poetical  hyperbole  as  in  tbe  hymn  *From  Greenland*B 
ioy  mountains.*  Prop.,  as  a  poet,  likes  to  send  his  glory  some^ 
where,  to  give  it  a  *local  habitation  and  a  name.*    Cf.  Tib. 
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1»  5.  86  liaec  ego  flngebam  quae  nune  Eurusque  Notusque  iaetat 
odoratos  uota  per  Armenios, 

19.  tu  mllil  8ola  places,  reproduced  in  Ot.  A.  A.  1.  42 
and  in  pseudo-Tib.  4.  13.  8.  patrlo  Banguine,  'offspring 
which  makes  me  a  father,*  a  very  harsh  and  strange  expression, 
and  not  justified  by  Cic.  Sext.  Boso.  24.  66  which  is  quite 
different:  nor  can  it  mean  *the  Boman  race  in  a  general 
sense,'  P.  sanguine  is  prob.  corrnpt  and  has  got  in  from  y.  16, 
where  it  comcs  in  the  same  place.  I  would  read  nomlne  and 
oompare  Lucr.  1.  88  qtu)d  patrio  princept  donarat  nomine 
regemt  'I  prize  hanpy  love  more  than  the  name  of  father  *;  so 
in  Greek  Boph.  Tr.  817  /tirr/xJJoi'  HyKoy  6v6fiaTo$.  Something 
may  be  saidfor  Burmann^s  emendation  Partko  eAnguine,  'spilling 
the  blood  of  the  enemies  of  Bome.' 


m.   i. 


"»» 


Intboduotion. 

This  poem  is  an  announcement  that  Fropertius  intends  to 
abandon  love  themes  and  celebrate  the  feats  of  Augustus.  It 
is  a  very  vexed  question  whether  it  is  the  introduction  to  a 
fresh  book.  If  it  is,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  false  start,  as 
only  one  poem  in  the  book  (xxix.,  the  opening  of  the  temple  of 
the  Falatine  Apollo,)  has  anything  to  do  with  Augustus.  See 
more  in  the  Introduction.  There  is  little  doubt  about  the 
time  it  was  written.  It  must  have  been  written  when  the  ex- 
pedition  of  Aelius  Gallus  into  Arabia  was  in  contemplation  or 
progress,  and  before  its  disastrous  termination  in  b.o.  24. 
The  negotiations  with  Phraates  were  also  pending  which  were 
concluded  in  b.c.  23.  Uence  it  was  probably  oomposed  in  the 
first  half  of  b.o.  24.     Cf.  uote  on  1. 15. 

Aboument. 

I  must  change  my  subject  and  take  a  bolder  flight.  Enough 
of  love.  I  will  sing  of  war  (1 — 12).  Parthia,  India,  Arabia,  the 
furthest  land  in  the  world  shall  all  be  subdued  to  Augustus. 
This  is  the  great  theme  that  is  to  inspire  me  (13—20).  This  is 
my  humble  offering  to  his  greatness  (21 — ^26). 

1 — 6.  *  But  now  *tis  the  time  to  bid  other  dances  pass  over 
Helicon ;  *tis  time  to  let  the  Haemonian  steed  range  over  the 
plain.    Now  am  I  fain  to  sing  the  squadronB*  courage  for  the 
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fight  and  to  tell  of  the  warfare  of  my  chief  for  Bome.  Thoog^ 
strength  ful  me,  yet.daring  sorely  wUl  be  merit:  in  great  thinga 
it  ia  enough  eren  to  haye  shewn  the  wilL' 

1.  Md  brealoi  off  the  train  of  thonght  and  introdnoea  a 
new  one.  So  Ter.  Fh.  5.  5.  5  An.  sed  Phonitio$t,  ^ictVi  ais  t  at 
is  generally  used  for  this  porpose  at  the  beginning  of  a  book ; 
so  Aen.  4.1  at  rtgina^  &c.  alilfl  cboreis,  i. e.  not  the  molles 
ehoro»  of  m.  82  (26).  42,  bnt  the  severer  measures  of  epie 
poetry.    For  the  metaphor  see  iv.  1.  4  note. 

2.  The  metaphor  changes  from  the  dance  with  the  Moses 
on  Helicon  to  the  field  of  song  oyer  which  the  poet  guides  his 
inapired  car.  So  Pindar  spefiJLB  of  *  a  four-horsed  car  of  the 
Moees,'  Pyth.  10.  65 ;  and  so  frequently  in  Latin  poets,  e.g. 
Yirg.  O.  2.  ult.,  JuT.  1.  19  cur  tamen  hoc  potiut  libeat  de- 
eurrere  eampoper  quem  magnus  equoi  Auruncae  Jlexit  alumnuM 
eeema  to  have  this  passage  in  yiew.  The  modems  generally 
prefer  the  single  horse,  the  Pegasus.     So  in  English 

'I  bridle  in  my  struggling  Muse  with  pain, 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  strain.' 

eamiram  daxe.  A  humbler  writer  would  have  said  frena  dare, 
Oic.  Mur.  8.  18  says  less  boldly  nullum  nobis  ion  campum 
dedit  in  quo  excurrere  uirtus  cognoscique  posset,  Haemonlo, 
Thessalian  horses  and  horsemen  being  proverbially  good,  twiroi 
6c<r<ra  Xt/col  AaKeSaifio^lai  re  ywcuKcs,  Bo  in  Auth.  Gr.  9. 21.  1 
Thessaly  is  called  7rui\oTp6<p€.  Haemonia  is  a  poetical  name 
of  Thessalia,  from  Haemon,  the  reputed  father  of  its  eponvmous 
hero  Thessalus ;  see  Bhianus  quoted  by  Schol.  on  Apoll.  Bhod. 
8. 1090  6  b*  av  rixe  Qiaaa\op  "Aifiuv. 

3.  memorare,  not  substantially  different  in  sense  from 
dicere,  v.  4.  These  yariations  are  very  common  in  Propertius, 
and  give  great  freshness  to  his  style :  v.  3.  57  Jlore  sacella 
tegOf  uerhenis  compita  uelOf  ii.  7.  3  dinideret...diduceref  ib. 
V.  8  note.  fortes  ad,  cf.  Yirg.  G.  3.  50  fortes  ad  aratra 
iuuenci,  Ov.  F.  2.  G86  fortis  ad  anna. 

4.  Romana.  Propertius,  like  his  contemporaries,  breathes 
the  spirit  of  imperial  Botue  {tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane, 
memento).  Gompare  the  proud  phrase  iii.  11.  4  (9.  26)  turpis 
Bomano  Belgicus  ore  color.  mei  ducis,  taken  by  Ov.  A.  A. 
1.  202  Eoas  Latio  dnx  meus  addat  opes.  The  mei  shews  the 
poefs  warm  personal  interest.  The  ducis,  as  P.  thinks,  refers 
to  the  title  imperator. 

5.  aodacla,  rare  in  a  good  sense.  "  It  is  almost  confined 
to  the  poets  and  battle  descriptions  in  the  historians."   J.  S.  B. 
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With  this  whoie  passage  and  v.  23.compare  pseado-Tib.  4. 1. 
1 — 7  Te^  Meuala,  canam  quamquam  me  cognita  tUrtus  terret  ut 
infirmae  nequeant  tujbtittere  uiret,  incipiam  tamen^-at 
meritat  ti  earmina  laudet  deficiant...ett  nobit  uoluitte 
tatis, 

6.  laus,  a  prose  writer  would  nsaally  have  the  dative.  Cf. 
u.  1.  47  laut  in  amore  mori,        uoluiMe.    Cf.  n.  on  1. 1. 15. 

7,  8.  <Let  opening  life  eing  the  delights  of  love  and  dosing 
life  the  outbreaks  of  war.  I  will  sing  of  war,  since  I  haye 
written  of  my  fair.* 

7.  prima  aetas,  Pind.  N»  .9.  42  ip  oKikI^  xfH&r^  ez- 
trema,  not  to  be  pressed.  The  antithesis  prima..,extrema 
has  run  away  with  Propertius.  3[n  his  case  the  interval'cannot 
be  more  than  siz  years  at  the  most.  tumnltiui,  'risings.' 
The  best  oommentary  on  it  is  Yirg.  G.  1.  465  operta  tumeteere 
beUa,  It  is  specially  used  of  a  rising  in  Italy  or  OaUia  Cital- 
pina;  cf.  Cic.  Phil.  8.  1. 8.  Propertius  uses  it  interchangeably 
with  bella,  e.g.  lu.  21.  7. 

8.  quando =guoniam,  quite  dassical,  especially  with  qui- 
dem. 

9 — 12.  '  Now  would  I  move  with  staider  gait  and'  serious 
look;  now  doth  my  muse  teach  me  another  lyre.  Bise,  my 
soul,  at  last  from  thy  lowly  strain :  take  strength,  Pierian 
nymphs :  high  is  the  tone  ye  now  will  need.' 

9.  uolo  shews  alacrity;  cf.  Cat.  6.  16  uolo  te  €tc  ttu>i 
amoret  ad  caelum  lepido  uocare  uertu.  Propertius  is,  howeyer, 
fond  of  these  *  potentials*;  cf.  Introduction.  Observe  the  d  and 
cf.  Introduction.  subducto  uoltu,  not  'withdrawn  into 
itself  *  P.,  but  *  drawn  up.*  For  subducere  tuperciliat  *  to  draw 
up  the  eyebrows,'  was  a  mark  of  austerity;  see  Turpil.  ap. 
Kon;  899.  30  (fr.  68)  quom  antea  uidebam  ttare  trietesj  turbido 
uoltu  tubductit  cum  supercilit  senes,  Senec.  Ep.  48  med. 
&c.       procedere,  i.  2. 1  n. 

10.  allam  citharam,  i.e.  a  more  ezalted  strain ;  Hor.  Od. 
4.  2.  83  concinet  maiore  poeta  plectro  Caesarem.  mea, 
she  is  a  m«  nata  iv.  1.  9.  docet,  as  the  Muses  did  Hesiod. 
Theog.  22  at  vv  wod*  *Ufflo9op  KoKijp  i^Uia^ap  dM^i».  So  in 
V.  1.  133  ApoUo  dictates  to  the  poet,  tum  tibi  pauca  tuo  de 
carmine  dictat  Apollo, 

11.  aiiima=antnt«,  'soul,'  a  rare  but  not  tmezampled  use. 
Cic.  Nat.  D.  1.  31.  87  animam  raiionit  contilique  partieipem. 
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Sall.  Jug.  2. 2  ti^tfitii  egregia  faeinorat  iieut  anima,  immortaUa 
tunt,        lam  with  surga. 

12.  magnl  oils.  This  phrase  arofle  fiNmi  a  traimfereiioe  or 
eonfiiBioii  of  thoiight.  An  oi  magna  ionaturum  Hor.  S.  1. 
4.  44  became  an  oi  magnum  hy  association ;  Virg.  Q.  3.  294 
magno  mmc  ore  ionandum,    Contrast  parua  ora  iy.  8.  5  n. 

18 — 18.  'Enphrates  now  prodaima  that  none  of  Parthia*s 
horsemen  tom  their  glance  b^dnd  them  and  repents  it  that  it 
has  not  sent  the  Crassi  baok.  Tea,  India  snbmits  its  neck  to 
thy  triomph,  Angnstus,  and  the  honse  of  yirgm  Araby  trembles 
hefore  thee,  and  whereyer  there  is  a  hmd  receding  from  ihe 
▼erge  of  the  world,  that  hind  in  time  to  eome  will  be  captive 
and  feel  thy  hand.' 

13.  Phraates  agreed  to  reetore  the  standards  and  prisoneni 
taken  from  Crassos  in  b.q.  23,  but  did  not  do  so  till  b.o.  20. 
fqnltem»  possihly  <not  a  single  horseman.'  Cf.  for  the  nse  oi 
the  simple  sing«  Cio.  Toso.  1.  14.  31  ergo  arhorei  ieret  diligem 
agrieola  qtMrum  adtpieiet  hacam  ipse  numquam  *not  a  berry  of 
which';  and  Prop.  i.  9. 11.    It  may  also  be  the  collective. 

14.  GrassoB,  the  Crassi,  father  and  son,  their  troope  and 
atandards. 

15.  India,  noi= Aethiapia  (Hertzberg).  The  reference  ia  to 
the  embassy  from  India  mentioned  in  Dio  CasBias  54.  9  where, 
speaking  of  the  envoys  who  came  to  Augaetas  at  Samos  in 
B.o.  20,  he  says  'A  very  large  number  of  embassies  came  to 
him,  including  one  from  the  Indians,  who  had  abready  sent 
envoys  on  a  previotu  occaiion  {TpoKtipvKevaaficvoi  wp&Tepw),  and . 
now  formed  an  alliance  with  him,  giving  presents,  amongst 
which  were  tigers,  which,  till  then,  the  Bomans  had  never  seen 
nor  the  Greeks  either,  I  believe.'  Cf.  Hor.  quoted  on  v.  16. 
Anfiraste.    v.  6.  23  n. 

16.  domos,  a  bolder  expresaion  than  in  Yirg.  O.  2.  115 
Eoatque  domos  Arabum,  Intactaje,  which  has  not  yet  sur- 
rendered  its  treasures  to  us.  Hor.  Od.  3.  24.  1  intactis  opu- 
lentior  tJiesauris  Arabum  et  diuitis  Indiae.  Arabiae.  The 
ezpedition  of  Aelins  Oallus  into  Arahia  b.o.  24  was  a  miserable 
faUure,  chiefly  through  the  treachery  of  Syllaeus,  the  king  of 
the  NabathaeL 

17.  et  si  qua.  The  tum  of  the  expression  reminds  us  of 
Yirg.  Aen.  7.  225  audiit  et  si  quem  tellus  extrema  refuso 
submouet  Oceano,  where,  aa  here,  Britain  is  meant,  the  goal 
of  Boman  aspirations  in  the  West.  For  the  indefinite  si  qua 
comp.  Introduction.      extremia,  *  on  the  edge,'  bounding  the 
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•world.  Cf.  iT.  13  (14).  7  ad  extremas  ttat  femina  metas, 
80  subtrahlt,  'withdraws,'  a  sort  of  middle.  A  good  com- 
mentary  is  v.  9.  66  qua  se  suhmota  uindieat  ara  easa;  oomp. 
iv.  8  (9).  15  n.  and  Introdaction. 

18.  sentlet  manuB  tnas.  Gf.  lu.  7  (6).  18  eciisa  uate 
meas  expeHere  manm,  Augustos  never  seriously  intended  to 
conquer  Britain,  and  TaoituB  attributes  to  him  a  policy  of  non- 
intervention,  Agr.  13  longa  obliuio  Britanniae  etiam  in  paee; 
consilium  id  diuus  Augustus  uocahatf  Tiberius  praeceptum, 
postmodo,  'a  whiie  after/  is  to  postmodum  as  anno  ante  is  to 
ante  annum, 

19 — 26.  *  This  camp  will  I  follow.  By  singing  of  thy  camp 
I  shall  beoome  a  mighty  bard.  May  Fate  keep  that  day  in 
store  for  me.  As,  when  in  lofty  statues  men  cannot  touch  the 
head,  they  lay  the  garland  here  low  at  their  feet,  so  I,  all 
powerless  to  cUmb  in  my  song  thy  glory*s  hei^t,  present  cheap 
incense  in  humble  offering.  For  not  as  yet  have  my  strains 
reached  the  springs  of  Ascra;  bnt  Love  has  only  dipped  them  in 
Permessus*  stream.* 

19.  haeo  castra,  i.  e.  not  those  of  Yenus ;  carrying  out  the 
idea  of  w.  7,  8.  Cf.  ii.  7. 15  n.  Bequar,  so.  in  spirit  and 
with  my  song ;  cf.  iv.  9.  53. 

20.  hunc  diem,  i.e.  that  which  sees  me  a  great  poet  hy 
singing  Augustus'  praises ;  cf.  Ar.  Pax  346  el  ydp  iKyhoir  Idciif 
ravrrfv  fU  irore  Trjv  'ifiipatf,  Compare  Tib.  1. 3.  93,  Ov.  Pont. 
1.  4.  67. 

21  sqq.  One  of  the  noblest  images  of  ancient  poetry.  It 
loses  something,  however,  through  not  being  consistently  carried 
out,  Propertius,  more  suo,  changing  the  metaphor  in  v.  24. 

22.  hic,  as  P.  rightly,  ezplained  by  ante  pede8=Gr.  avroD 
vTTo  TTOfflv,  So  in  1. 19.  7  illie  Phylacides  iucundae  coniugis 
heroi  non  potuit  caecis  immemor  esse  locis  illic  is  explained 
by  caecis  locii,  ante  pedes.  Cf.  Ov.  Am.  2.  13.  24  ipie 
feram  ante  tuos  munera  uota  pedes,  oorona,  a  frequent 
form  of  oilering;  cf.  Hor.  Od.  3.  23.  15  paruoi  eoronantem 
marino  rore  deos  fra^ilique  myrto, 

23.  inopes,  only  here  with  inf,  for  which  see  Boby  1361. 
laudis  conscendere  carmen,  'to  rise  to  the  height  of  a  song 
which  represents  your  merits.*  The  best  paraphrase  is  that  of 
the  pseuao-TibuUus  (1.  c.  on  v.  6)  meritas  si  carmina  laudes  de^ 
ficiant,  For  the  metaphor  in  conscendere,  iaken.  from  the  in- 
Bpired  mount  of  Helicon,  compare  v.  10.  3,  4  magnum  iter 
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ateendo,  ted  dat  mihi  gloria  uirea:  tumittiuUe  faeili  Ucta 
eorona  iugo,  Perhaps  Prop.  is  thinking  of  Hesiod  Op.  657 
Ma  /u  r6  TpiOTO^  Xiyvpijs  ivdpijffav  aoiS^u 

IM. ,  iMiuperltrai.  Alciphron  Ep.  8.  85 :  *  Thej  contriboted 
each  accordmg  to  hia  means  or  superflaity,  one  a  ram,  the 
poor  man  a  cake,  the  Btill  poorer  a  lump  ot  frankincenseJ  So 
pseado-Tib.  4.  1.  7  and  14  nee  munera  parua  retjpuerit...par' 
uaque  caelettet  pacauit  mica.  aacrii.  For  this  metaphor 
cf.  IT.  1.  8. 

25.  nondimi  etiam.  Milller*8  alteration  etenim  ia  mi- 
nocetsary,  as  tbe  omiBsion  of  a  connecting  partiole  need  not 
Burpriae  us  in  onr  aothor  and  nondum  etiam  is  a  common  phraee 
for  *  not  yet.*  «  Aacraeos.  Heliconian  and  hence  poetic  (eee 
next  note).  Cf.  ui.  4.  4  Ascraeum  tie  habitare  nemut, 
fbntei,  opposed  to  flomine.  '  I  have  not  dronk  of  the  foontain- 
head  of  Bong.  I  have  merely  been  dipped  in  the  stream  that 
flowsfrom  it.* 

26.  Fermessi.  The  aource  of  this  riyer  is  the  foontain 
Aganippe  on  the  N.E.  of  Mount  Helicon.  It  flows  past  Ascra 
and  'joins  the  Holmeos,  and  the  combined  streams  foll  into  the 
lake  Copais.  lauit,  one  of  the  ways  of  receiviug  inspiration. 
Hesiod.  Theog.  5  makes  the  Moses  bathe  in  Permessus.  Amor. 
Cf.  for  the  sense  ii.  1.  8,  4  non  haec  Calliope  non  haec  mihi 
dictat  Apollo ;  ingenium  nobis  ipsa  puella  facit.  Meleager 
makcs  Love  melt  the  wax  for  the  tablcts  of  tho  poetess  Nossis. 


ra.    ii.    TT  ). 

Intboduotion. 

1t  is  Burprising  that  this  graceful  little  poem  should  have 
beon  regarded  as  a  fragment.  In  its  miniature  perfection  it 
reminds  us  of  the  best  Qreek  iviypdfifiaTat  the  ancient  'Bonnets.* 

It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  indifference  which  it 
professes  may  be  easily  hardened  into  final  renunciation. 

1,2.  *  Others  may  write  of  thee  or  thou  mayst  be  on- 
known.  He  may  praise  thee  who  would  place  hls  seeds  in 
barren  ground.' 

1.  The  tum  of  the  verse  is  imitated  by  Ov.  Her.  20.  73 
quamlibet  accuscs  et  sis  irata  liccbit.     Tlie  omission  of  tho 
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name  wiih  de  te  inoreases  the  emphasls,  there  heing  no  doubt 
who  can  he  meant. 

2.  A  proverh,  for  wa  sting  one'8  toil,  like  ploughing  the  sand. 
Juv.  7.  49  liUu  tterili  uertamtu  aratro, 

8 — 6.  'All  thy  endowmentfl,  helieve  me,  shall  the  hlack 
day  of  death  at  last  sweep  hefore  him  in  a  single  bier,  and  the 
traveller  shali  pass  thy  bones  with  sooming,  nor  shall  he  say 
"These  ashes  were  once  an  accomplished  maid." ' 

8.  mnnera,  *  accomplishments,  graces*;  cf.  i.  2.  4  pere- 
grini8,,.muneribtu  and  note.  lecto,  the  funeral  bier ;  m.  5. 
6  n.  tecum.  Gompare  a  late  inscription  (Beines.  18.  23), 
which  shews  traces  of  a  knowledge  of  •Propertius. 

D.  M. 
Quid  sibi  uult  quaeris  teUue  congesta  uiator  f 

ossibtu  hic  uxor  miseuit  ossa  meis 
nobilis  Eufronia  faeilis  formosa  puella 

doeta  opulenta  pia  caeta  pudica  proba: 
fortunam  mirare  meam;  uerum  exitus  hic  est,  ^ 

omnia  mecum  uno  compomi  tumulo, 
i  nunc  et  quicquam  uotis  melioribtu  opta: 

ajfsumit  tecum  tingula  tarcophagua. 

Hermodoro  Paragmio  ,et  Eufroniae  Pafagmiae  Lib.  Carit' 
timit  Hermodonu  Praetoriut  Nomenculatorpotuit,   H.  M.  H.  N.  S. 

4.  auferet  atra  dies,  from  Yirg.  Aen.  6.  429  quot  ab- 
stulit  atradiet  et  funere  mersit  acerbo.  extremi,  *clo8ing,* 
death  the  end  of  all  things  (  cf.  iv.  2»  20  moi-tit  ab  extrema 
condicione,  In  a  literal  sense  el.  1. 17  n.  For  the  threat  com- 
pare  the  fragm.  of  Sappho  Bergk  68  (19)  Kar$<i^oi<ra  6^  Kc/creac 
oifS4  vora  tiyrifuxriva  <r4$€P  icfftr*  om  rbT  ovO*  v<rr€pop*  ov  y6,p 
veS^X^ii  PpoStap  rCov  ix  Hie/^aSt  <iXX'  oApap^i  K"^  *JU6a  B6fAois 
^otrdureii  veb*  dfMi^pcjp  veKitav  iKireiroTa/Uva. 

5.  transihit.  Gompare  iv.  7  (6).  27  andn.  7. 9  n.  niator, 
the  tomb  being  by  the  road-side;  cf.  v.  6.  84  carmen.,.quod 
current  uector  db  wbe  legat  and  ib.  v.  4. 

6.  cinls  hic.  N.  has  haec;  and  einis,  like|mZut«  in  Frop., 
is  fem.  sometimes,  e.  g.  in  Galvus.  But  Frop.  elsewhere  has  it 
masc.        docta  puella.    Gf.  lu.  4.  11  and  Introd. 
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IHTBODUOnOM. 


H    (/ 


Tn  labject  of  tbis  finiBhed  little  poem  ia  a  piotnre  of  the 
Ood  of  Love,  repeiented  in  the  same  waj  ae  deaoribed  by 
Eubalui  in  the  fragment  quoted  on  y.  14.  Propertios,  like 
Eabolui,  oritioisei  the  trath  of  the  symbolism,  bat  in  qaite  a 
different  ipirit.    A  verse  tronsUition  is  given  in  the  Introid. 

Abqumbnt. 

He  wai  a  clever  painter  who  painted  the  piotare  of  LoYe  as 
a  boy  (1,  2).  He  saw  the  childisbness  of  lovers  (3,  4).  It  was 
a  happy  thoagltt,  too,  to  add  wings  to  mark  the  chiEuiging  caprioe 
of  love  (5—8),  and  a  qaiver  to  indicate  the  pangs  that  strike 
us  unawares  and  rankle  in  our  hearts  (9 — 12).  In  my  own 
caso,  Love,  you  are  still  thechildish  archer;  but  where  are 
your  wings  (18—16)?  Why  do  you  pursue  your  victim  so 
relentlossly  ?  You  will  kill  me  in  the  end,  and  then  who  will 
ling  of  Love  and  Oynthia  (17 — end)  ? 

1 — 12.  *Whoe*or  he  was  that  painted  Love  as  a  boy, 
thinkest  thou  not  ho  had  a  wondrous  hand?  First  he  saw  that 
lovers  lived  in  blindnoss,  wasting  great  blessings  on  a  trifling 
faucy.  Not  idly  ioo  he  addcd  the  waving  wings  and  drew  the 
Qod  ilying  o'or  iho  Ituman  heart ;  since,  in  sooth,  we  toss  on 
wavos  thut  rise  and  fall,  and  in  no  place  does  the  breeze  with 
us  stay  steadfust.  And  rightly  his  hand  is  armed  with  barbed 
arrows,  and  a  Gnosian  quiver  falls  from  either  shoulder; 
since  lie  strikea  bofore  that  from  our  stronghold  we  descry  the 
foo,  aud  noDO  dopart  unpoisoned  from  that  wound.' 

1.  Qulcumque  ille  falt,  of  people  whose  existence  we  infer 
from  thoir  works.  Cf.  iii.  31  (25).  27  quiouraque  meracat 
repperit  wiwi«,  Tib.  1.  10.  1  quis  fuit  horrendos  primut  qui  pro- 
tulit  ense»  f  quam  feru»  et  uereferreus  ille  fuit,  Prop.  probably 
has  before  him  a  passage  of  the  comic  poet  Eubulus  quoted  on 
y.  14.  paerum,  predicatively.  In  earlier  art  he  is  repre- 
sented  as  an  iipripot  or  youth. 

2.  mlras  manus,  *an  inspired  touch/  as  we  might  say. 

3.  hlo.  III.  23.  12  n.  sine  sensu=avai(rdifrws,  to  live 
iu    insemibility,  without  perceiving  obvioua  facts;    distinct 
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from  9ins  mente  which  is  to  liye  without  a  guiding  purpote, 
Oio.  PhiL  2.  28.  68  quamuU  enim  tine  mente,  tine  tentu  tit, 
tamen  et  te  et  tua  et  tuot  notti,  Compare  Theocr.  10. 19  rv^Xbt 
f  ovK  aMt  6  nXoOrot  dWd  koX  ia</>p6uTiffTos  "'E^ptat*  The  hoy*8 
heedless  life  which  the  poet  meanB  is  well  given  by  Pers.  8. 
61,  62  an  pastim  sequeris  coruot  testaque  lutoque  teeurut  quo 
pesferat  atque  ex  tempore  uiuit  f 

4.  lenihiu  curiSy  through  a  'worthless  attachment';  not, 
as  P.,  **prae  negligentia**  or  perhaps  *with  indifference.*  Love 
is  called  eura,  from  the  care  spent  on  a  beloved  ohject  (cf. 
1. 11.  21,  22),  and  the  anzieties  it  gives  rise  to  (i.  5. 10  cura- 
rum  milia  quanta  dabit),  In  Propertins  the  latter  sense  pre- 
dominates.  bona,  wealth,  fame,  <fec.,  not  'goods*  alone  as 
P.  apparently  takes  it.  perlre.  For  this,  which  is  virtually 
a  change  to  the  passive,  perdi  being  not  found  (except  once  in 
Horace  and  in  part.)y  cf.  Lucan  10. 847  ut  colla  ferire  Caetarit 
et  tocerum  iungi  tibif  Magne,  iuberet, 

5.  non  frustra,  od  fi.dTrip,  o6k  (TOi=merito  v.  9.  Tib.  1, 5. 
71  non  frustra  quidam  iam  nunc  in  limine  perstat,  i.e.  'it 
mcans  something  that,*  &c.  uentosas,  i.e.  light  and  moving 
quickly,  from  Yirgil,  Aen.  12.  848  uentotasque  addidit 
alas,  Ov.  Am.  2.  9.  49  tu  leuis  es  multoque  tuis  uentosior 
alis  imitates  Prop.  There  is  of  course  an  allusion  to  its 
metaphorical  sense  of  *  fickle.* 

6.  fedt,  'represented,'  as  cnoi€l.  Aen.  8.  630  fecerat  et 
uiridi  fetam  Mauortis  in  antro  procubuisse  lupam.  humano 
corde,  abl.  of  place  as  in  Yirgil  ille  uolat  campis,  as.v.  15 
shews.  In  the  pictnre  he  Was  probably  represented  flying  from 
heart  to  heart;  but  Prop.  has  not  made  this  clear,  though 
Moschus  has  2.  17  koI  irTepotis  tas  Spvts  iipiirraTai  dAXor  iir 
£KK(p  wipas  "^^k  yvratKas,  iirl  ffirXdyxf^oit  9i  KdOiirai, 

7.  altema.  This  word*is  used  for  anything  which  shews 
two  contrasting  phenomena  altemately.  Here  it  denotes  the  up 
and  down  motion  of  the  waves ;  in  i.  9.  24  the  altemate  move- 
ment  of  the  driver*s  hand.  So  in  iii.  22.  84  (18.  64)  alter' 
nante  uorans  uasta  Charybdis  aqua,  and  in  Yirg.  Aen.  11.426 
multos  alterna  reuisens  lusit  et  in  solidb  rursus  Fortuna  loca" 
uit,  *  the  tide  of  fortune,'  now  ebbing,  now  flowing.  iactamur, 
we  lovers,  by  the  winds  which  can  raise  or  luH  the  sea. 

8.  nostra  aura,  probably  the  breeze  that  bears  ut,  though 
it  may  =  'favourable  to  us.'  Of.  Ov.  B.  A.  14  gaudeat  et  uento 
nauiget  iUe  tuo»    The  metaphor  aura  follows  up  and  ezplains 
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u^ntoMM,  y.  5.       non  uUis  IooIb,  not  *  in  no  quarter,*  an  mi- 
paralleled  nse  of  lacus,  but '  wherever  we  are.' 

9.  et  merito = non  fnutra  y.  5.  hamatis, '  barbed  arrows.* 
Gompare  Pliny  N.  H.  16.  86.  65.  109:  *The  nations  of  the 
East  -conduot  their  wars  with  reeds  to  which  they  fix  pointa 
formidable  from  a  barb  which  cannot  be  drawn  from  the 
wound.*  They  were  then  a  sort  of  ancient  *  explosiye  bollet.' 
See  the  drawing  in Bich  Dict.  s.  Y.  Sa^ftto.      T^viw^    <iv%.  j 

10.  Onosia,  a  leamed  epithet,  Cretan  arohers  being  famous. 
utroque.  P/s  explanation  of  this  is  the  best.  *The  quiyer 
when  not  in  use  hung  at  the  back  from  both  shoulders ;  when 
used  it  was  pulled  to  one  side,  and  so  was  suspended  from  tho 
opposite  shoulder.  In  this  case  Loye  holds  the  barbed  arrow 
ready  in  his  hand  (y.  9),  beeatue  {quoniam)  he  aims  instanta- 
neously...and  does  not  wait  to  draw  the  arrow  from  the  quiyer.' 
Ck>mp.  y.  6.  40  et  fauet  ex  umerU  hoe  onw  omne  meU.  lacet, 
not  for  pendetf  but  of  the  place  of  the  quiyer  low  down  the 
back,  Bich  Dict.  s.  y.  pliaretratus,  So  i.  11.  2  qua  iacet 
Herculeii  semita  litoribus,  *  the  path  stretches  low.* 

11.  tuti,  from  our  place  of  safety,  from  our  stronghold. 
The  adj.  brings  out  with  force  that  we  are  safe  one  moment 
and  lost  the  next. 

12.  ex  illo  uolnere,  after  haying  been  wounded  by  them ; 
cf.  el.  5.  39  n.  sanus,  cf.  1. 1. 2,  26  notes.  abit,  euadit, 
*  gets  o£f.* 

13 — end.  'With  me  still  stay  the  darts,  the  boyish  sem- 
blance  stays.  Tet  surely  he  has  lost  his  wings.  Since,  alas, 
he  flies  forth  nowhere  from  my  breast  and  wages  in  my  blood 
unceasing  war.  What  delight  is  it  to  thee  to  dwell  in  a  dry 
heart?  If  thou  hast  shame,  toke  thy  shafts  to  some  other 
mark.  Better  to  thrill  fresh  victims  with  thy  poison.  It  is 
not  I,  but  my  phantom  shade  that  feels  thy  strokes.  And 
if  thou  destroy  it,  who  will  there  be  to  sing  my  themes,  (this 
slight  Muse  of  mine  is  great  glory  to  thee,)  to  sing  of  my 
maiden*s  head,  her  fingers  and  dark  eyes,  and  how  daiutily  her 
feet  are  wont  to  moye?' 

13.  In  me,  *  in  my  case,*  cf.  Introduction.  tela  manent. 
I  am  as  deep  struck  and  as  foolisli  as  any.  Compare  Mosch. 
1.  c.  rd^ov  ix^t  fidXa  paibv...Kal  XP^^^^^  ^^P^  vGna  (papirpioy 
(vSodi  d*  itn-l  Tol  wiKpol  KdXafioi  rois  xoWdKi,  Kdfifie  rirpdxrKei.. 
imagro.  Hor.  S.  2.  8.  320  haec  a  te  non  multum  abludit  imago. 
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14.  Eubulus  ap.  Ath.  18.  662  o  rlt  ijp  6  ypdypat  rpQros 
ap  dvOpioirliov  rj  j«7poirXa<rTi7<rof  TBpo»^*  wir6irTe/)oi' ;  (of^oiJWr 
adn  tX^i»  x^^^^oi^a*  ypd</>€w,  dAX*  -ily  &T€tpos  rw  rp&ww  rmf  tou 
B€QV'  iarly  ydp  oHre  Kov<t>oi  o&re  ^(Idiof  dxaWayrivai  r(p  ^pomt 
nfy  vbcoVi  pap^s  Sk  KOfuS^'  TWt  dv  ovv  Ixw  'rrcpd  roiovro  Tpay/ia ; 
\rjpos  €l  Kol  ^rfcl  rti, 

15.  euolat.  Gf.  Meleag.  Anth.  Gr.  5.  212  w  Travol  /loi  Kal 
TOT*  i^lTraoOat  fi^  "Epoyres  oVia^,  dTOTrrjvat  If  oiS  offov 
lcx^e,  nvLaqumt  *  nowhither,'  for  whioh  Lat.  has  no  word. 
Of.  Ter.  Ad.  2.  2.  38  nusquam  abeo,  Cio,  Att.  7.  8. 11,  De  Or. 

1.  97 ;  Livy  29. 17.  8,  &c. 

16.  adslduiu.  For  the  adj.  cf.  v.  3.  22  aeternutque  ttuim 
pcucat,  aselle,famem,  meo  sanguine,  abl.  of  attendant  cir- 
oumstances,  *my  blood  accompanying.'  See  Introduction. 
Oompare  Meleagcr  Anth.  Gr.  6.  215  vai  yhp  Bri  rh,  ch,  ro^k  rd 
ixri  didtSayfiiva  /SoXXcu^  «fXXoi',  del  8*  ^ir  ipjol  Trrivit  x^^^^  pi\ri, 

17.  siccis,  'drained  of  blood/  and  therefore  unable  to 
afford  you  more  sport.  habitare,  KdBiprat  Mosch.  1.  c.  Of. 
JuY.  14.  267,  268  Coryeia  semper  qui  puppe  moraris  atque 
habitas,  *  nay,  who  live  there.* 

18.  si  pudor  est,  if  you  have  any  better  feelings  (i.  9. 83). 
So  in  Greek  albu>i  is  pity.  traice  means  mainly  *  carry  aoross, 
transport/  cf.  y.  4.  78  traicit  immundos  cbria  turba  pedes,  <fec.; 
but  there  is  a  subsidiary  sense  of  'shooting/  the  primary 
meaning  with  telum;  cf.  Oaes.  B.  Oiv.  8.  19. 1.  Oomp.  Meleag. 
Anth.  Gr.  5.  179  oXX*  t0t,  BvcKlvrire,  \ap<av  If  M  Kod^  WdcXa 
iKT^racov  raxlvas  els  iripovs  Tripvyas  and  Archias  Anth. 
Gr.  5.  98  'OTXltev,  KiJirpt,  To^a  koX  elf  CKOThv  ricvxos  i\0^ 
dXXoi'*  iy<i  yiip  fx^  rpadimros  ovii  r^Tov, 

19.  Intactos,  cf.  i.  1.  2  n.  temptare,  'thrill,'  of  thd 
shooting  of  pain;  cf.  i.  4.  25  non  ullo  grauius  temptatur 
Cynthia  damno,  Oontrast  Yirg.  Aen.  1.  502  Latonae  tacitum 
pertemptant  gaudia pectus,  of  pieasure  coursing  through  the 
frame. 

20.  tenuis   umbra   mea.      I  am  dead  (pseudo-Tib.    8. 

2.  9  ergo  ego  cum  tenuem  fuero  mutatus  in  umbram),  and 
you  are  outraging  the  dead  (Ov.  Tr.  8.  11.  25  quid  inanem 
proteris  umbram  f  quid  einerem  taxis  bustaque  nostra  petit  f  of. 
Prop.  n.  8.  19,  20).  This  idea  which  Ovid  more  tuo  has  yul- 
garized,  Am.  3.  7.  16  nee  satit  exactumtt  eorput  an  umbra 
forem,  is   found  elsewhere  in  ancient  oompositions,  e.g.  Oio. 
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Qoint.  Fr.  8. 1  effigiem  quandam  ipirantis  mortui;  and  alBO 
in  xnodern  writiug:  comp.  Ariosto  23. 128 

Non  son,  non  $on'  io  quel  che*  pajo  in  viso : 
Q^el  ch*  era  Orlando  h  morto  ed  d  totterra. 
La  eua  donna  ingratissima  Vha  ucciso  ; 
Si  mancando  difi,  gli  hafatto  guerra, 
lo  son  lo  spirto  suo  da  lui  diviso, 
Che  in  questo  infemo  tormfintandosi  erra. 

Compare  also  the  terrible  lines  of  Shelley  (Lament) 

*0n  the  living  grave  I  bear 
Scatter  them  without  a  tear.* 

uairalat,  a  word  from  common  life,  such  as  Propertius  is  not 
afraid  to  introduce.  Cf.  Introduction.  This  expression  is  curi- 
ously  lUce  that  in  Plaut.  Pers.  2. 4. 26  ahigis  facile ;  nam  umhra 
mea  iam  intus  uapulat,  where  it=  *I  in  my  absence.'  There 
is  of  conrse  an  aUuBionto  the  poet*8  attenuated  form ;  cf.  i.  5» 
22.         umlira  mea.    For  the  rhythm  see  Introduction. 

21.  qoam  sl  perdideriB.  The  tum  of  the  thonght  in 
Meleager  Anth.  Gr.  5.  215  is  dififerent  but  instructive,  el  jcaZ 
ifii  KTtlvaLS,  \tl}ff(a  iftuvevvT   ixl  r6fi^(fi  ypdfifiar*  "fi/Mirros  ofHit 

'^eipe,  fuaupoArfv,        talia,  such  as  mine. 

22.  leuis,  not  quite  so  strong  as  in  v.  4.  gloria  magna. 
Cf.  laus  III.  1.  6  n. 

23.  caput,  as  shapely  and  covered  with  golden  hair,  ii.  2. 
5  and  Introduction.  digitos,  as  longi  (ib.)  and  ehximi  ii.  1. 9. 
nigra,  a  beauty.  Hor.  Od.  1.  32.  11  Lycum  nigris  oculis 
nigroque  crine  decorum. 

24.  moUiter  ire.  Lovers,  male  and  female,  affected  a  be- 
coming  walk.  Cf.  ii.  4.  5  nequiquavi  perfusa  meis  unguenta 
capillis  ibat  et  expenso  planta  morata  gradu,  and  Anth. 
Gr.  9.  189  Acffpides  &PpiL  xodwv  prjfiae*  i\i(r<r6fi€kai. 


m.  V.  ,11  i3': 

Intboduotion. 

This  somewhat  gloomy  poem  begins  with  the  poet*s  direc- 
tions  to  Cynthia  as  to  how  he  should  be  buried,  and  concludes 
with  melancholy  reflections  on  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  the 
finality  of  death,  and  with  entreaties  to  Cynthia  to  remain 
faithful  to  him  after  his  death. 
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In  the  M8B.  it  is  tittached  to  the  preceding  poem,  iii.  4t 
hut  I  oannot  helieve  that  two  poems  in  such  different  strains 
(for  III.  4  is  gay  and  even  trifling)  can  have  heen  originally  one, 
even  with  the  assumption  of  a  niatus,  still  less  (with  F.)  that 
this  poem  is  a  direot  inference  {jigitur)  from  the  former. 

Aroument. 

Whendeathcomes,Gynthia,  hurymewithontpomp.  Iwillhave 
no  Bplendid  funeral ;  hut  poetry  (9, 10)  and  love  must  he  there. 
Thou  wilt  he  tbere,  Cynthia,  to  pay  the  last  rites  (11—18)  and 
write  the  epitaph — the  epitaph  that  will  live  for  ever  (19 — 22). 
And  when  thou  diest,  my  love,  be  bnried  by  my  side,  and  till 
the  hour  comes,  do  not  slight  me  in  the  grave:  for  e^ien  my 
dust  can  fecl  (23— 2C). 

Yet  oh  I  that  I  had  died  in  my  cradle.  What  is  the  value 
of  a  life  so  precarious  (27 — 29)?  Even  Nestor  died  at  last, 
liappy  had  he  died  sooner  (30—34).  But,  Gynthia,  thou  wilt 
moum  me  as  Yenus  moumed  Adonis  (35—40).  Yet  thou  wilt 
moum  in  vain  (41,  42). 

1,  2.  *  So  thcn  against  the  hour  when  dcath  shall  close  my 
cyes,  hear  what  ordcring  of  my  burial  thou  must  kcep.' 

1.  Gompare  ii.  1.  71  quandoeumque  igitur  uitam  mea 
fata  reposcent. 

2.  acta,  *  instractions.*  This  is  a  ourious  use  here,  as  the 
a£ta  are  certainly  agenda,  However  Gaesar'8,  or  rather  Antony's, 
octa  shew  the  word  may  mean  '  appointments* :  and  Propertius 
has  a  liking  for  this  indefinite  use  of  the  past  porticiple ;  cf. 
1. 1. 19  n. 

3 — 10.  '  Then  let  no  funeral  pageant  march  for  me  with 
its  long  file  of  masks ;  let  no  tmmpet  be  idly  plaintive  for  my 
fate ;  let  no  bier  with  ivory  foot  be  draped  for  me  then,  nor  let 
me  be  laid  in  death  on  cushions  of  an  Attalus.  Absent  be  the 
line  of  perfume-laden  chargers;  present  the  mean  rites  of  a 
common  buriaL  Large,  lorge  enough  for  me  is  the  procession, 
if  three  books  form  it,  which  greatest  of  all  gifts  I  wiU  cany  to 
Persephone.' 

3.  mea,  *m  my  case.*  pompa,  the  public  procession  to 
the  place  of  buraing.  Gf.  Tac.  Ann.  2.  13  (of  Germanicus) 
junus  sine  imaginibus  et  pompa  per  laudes  ac  memoriam 
uirtutum  cclebre  fuit,  longa  imaglne.  Hertzberg  remarks 
that  there  is  a  tendency  in  Latin  to  confuse  words  of  number 

P.  P.  9 
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'with  those  of  »ize.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  things  tn 
the  tame  line,  as  here.  So  Ov.  M.  4.  80  longoque  foramine 
huxus,  longa  die8,  *a  loug  succeaBion  of  days.'  Cf.  i.  5.  10  n. 
The  same  tendency  is  seen  in  the  coUective  sing.  imagine,  for 
which  of.  Sil.  ItaL  10.  567.  spatietur,  to  he  taken  literally. 
At  the  foneral  of  any  one  who  had  held  cunile  offices  the  wax 
masks  representing  his  ancestors  who  had  been  similarly  dis- 
tinguished  were  taken  out  of  their  cases  and  wom  by  persons 
who  walked  in  front  of  the  bier  in  a  similar  costume,  with  the 
same  insignia  as  had  belonged  to  the  personages  they  repre« 
sented  during  their  lives ;  Bich  s.  v.  imago, 

4.  tuha,  'Hienote  of  the  trumpct*  (u.  7.  12),  which  was 
included  in  the  idea  trumpet,  For  a  similar  brevity  cf.  nuimu, 
*a  motion  of  the  hand,'  i.  9.  24  n.,  aud  see  Potts  Lat.  Prose, 
p.  32.  It  is  harsh  here,  as  the  identitication  of  tuba  with 
querela  forcea  us  to  think  of  only  one  side  of  it,  the  eound, 
uana,  because  unavailing  (v.  41),  and  perhaps  also  as  super- 
fluous  [tuperuacuus  Hor.),  as  the  poet  is  really  immortal.  Com- 
pare  the  allegorical  language  of  Hor.  Od.  2.  20  and  especially 
v.  21  absint  inani  funere  naeniae,  and  the  copy  by  the  author  of 
Consol.  Liv.  76  ultima  ait  fati  haee  nmma  querela  mei,  fati. 
"For  the  gen.  cf.  Curio  ap.  Cic.  Fam.  2.  16.  1  querelam  tem- 
porum,  A  comma  should  be  put  after  sit  'nor  let  tbere  be 
a  trumpet*;  then  the  apposition  is  uo  harshcr  than  many 
others  in  Pro])ertius  aud  elsewhere."    J.  S.  li. 

5.  fulGTO,  the  deseriptive  abl.  (Roby  1232),  the  foot  or 
pedestal  of  tbe  lectus  {funebris)  or  bier  on  wbich  the  corpse 
iay  in  state  and  was  carried  to  the  pyre.  The  drapery  (strata) 
would  bc  laid  on  it  so  as  to  shew  the  ivory  foot.  For  a  drawing 
seo  liich  Dict.  s.  v.  lectus  (6). 

6.  nlxa  in,  a  rare  constrnction,  but  cf.  iv.  3  (4).  3.  Atta- 
Uco,  *gold-embroidered.'  Foi Attalus,  last  king  of  Pergamue, 
aurum  uestibua  intexere  inuenit^  Plin.  N.  H.  8 .  48. 74. 196 ;  cf.  iv. 
18. 19  Attalicae  uestes.  Aiid  so  usually  ;  though  it  sometimes 
means  *rich,*  from  his  proverbial  weiilth,  bequeathed  by  him 
to  the  Boman  people.  mors  mea,  almost  =  *  my  corse.*  Beo 
Introduction.    Hence  the  bicr  is  called  mortifero   lecto  iv. 

12  (13).  17. 

7.  desit,  'let  it  be  missed,*  be  conspicuous  for  its  abscnce. 
odoriferis,  bolding  perfumes  and  spices  to  be  thrown  on  to  the 
pyre.         landhUB  ordo,  nearly =laneium  ordo  as  iii.  30  (24). 

13  creber  platanis  surgentibus  ordo  seems  to  sliew ;  sce  Intro- 
duction. 
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8.  plebei  pamae  fanerls  ezequlaa.  Gontrast  this  with 
the  imitation  in  Ov.  Tr.  8.  5.  40  praeclarique  docent  funerit 
exequiaey  Consol.  Liv.  202.  exequiae  is  literally  the  *folloW' 
iiig  out  of  tlie  faneral,  the  funeral  ceremonial.'  For  the  ple- 
beiumfunus  see  Becker  Gall.  609  sqq. 

9.  For  this  much-dispnted  line  see  Introduction.  For 
est  followed  by  slnt  see  ii.  5. 16n. 

10.  dona.  Propertius  is  probably  thinking  of  the  branch 
that  Aeneas  takes  to  Persephone,  Yirg.  Aen.  6.  142. 

11 — 22.  'Bufr  thou  wilt  follow  with  bare  breast  tom,  nor 
wilt  thou  be  wcaried  with  crying  my  name,  and  thou  wilt  iay 
the  last  kiss  on  the  poor  cold  lips  when  the  full  onyz  casket 
yields  its  Syrian  o£fering.  Then  when  the  glow  from  beneath 
has  turned  me  to  ashes,  let  but  the  humblest  crock  receive  my 
remains,  and  over  the  narrow  spot  lct  a  bay  tree  too  be  planted 
to  cover  with  its  shade  the  place  of  the  quenched  pyre.  And 
let  there  be  two  lines  above  it :  , 

The  griely  dust  ye  tread  ahove 
Once  lived  tJie  bondsman  of  one  love, 

And  this  my  tomb's  renown  shall  become  as  far-famcd  as  was  of 
old  the  bloodstained  grave  of  Phtliia's  hero.* 

11.  Bequerls,  the  regular  word.  Cf.  exequiae.  Ter.  Andr. 
1.  1.  102  funus  interiiH  procedit,  sequimur.  For  the  fut. 
sce  Roby  1589. 

12.  lassa  nocare.  We  expect  uocando.  For  the  inf.  cf.  el. 
7  (6).  46  lassa  foret  crincs  soluere  Roma  8U08.  It  is  only  found 
in  Propertius;  but  Plautus  and  Terence  have  defessus  with  inf., 
and  Stat.  Silv.  5.  1.  35  fntisco.  The  inf.  ezpresses  the  cause 
of  the  weariness  (cf.  Plaut.  Trin.  76  ut  te  uidere  audireque 
aegroti  sient  'sick  of  seeing'),  not  the  result  which  is  arrested 
by  it.    Ariosto  imitates  Propertius  24.  86 

N^  alle  guance  nh  al  petto  si  perdona 
Che  V  uno  e  V  altro  non  percola  e  fragna^ 
E  straccia  a  torto  V  auree  crespe  chiomet 
Chiamando  sempre  in  vaii  Vamato  nome. 

13.  pones.  Observe  the  gentleness  of  this  and  the  tender- 
ness  of  the  dimin.  labeUis.  Compare  the  imitation  in  Stat. 
Theb.  2.  355. 

14.  Syrio,  because  shipped  from  Antioch  (see  i.  2.  3,  n.). 
Cf.  Theocr.  15.  114  Zvplu  fiijpw,  munere,  ezplained  by 
dabitor,  the  'offering*  of  ointment  poured  on  the  buming 

9—2 
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pyre.  It  might  mean  'prodooe'  of  Syria,  and  so  i.  2.  4  q.  y. 
might  be  ezplained.  Of  coaree  the  abi.  goes  with  ideniis. 
onyx,  properly  a  sort  of  marbie  of  the  colonr  of  the  homan  nail 
{SyvQt  then  a  yeasel  made  from  it ;  Plin.  N.  H.  8.  2  onyx  fae- 
tum  aliquid  ex  onyche  ut  uas  unguentarium  potorium» 

15.  rappositas,  i.e.  lightedfirom  below,  Cf.  y.  11.  9  tubdita 
nottrum  detraheret  leeto  fax  inimica  caput, 

16.  Kanet,  the  remains  or  a^hee  are  confnsed  with  the 
ghiost,  Cf.  Pers.  1.  38  nunc  non  e  ManibuM  illi»  naecentur 
uiolaet=Hamlet  '  And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh  May 
yiolets  spring.'  Cf.  y.  11.  8  n.  testa,  tne  cinerary  um  of 
hiU£ed  clay. 

17.  laums,  not  *tJie  eyprest  funerall*  the  inuisa  ci- 
prettiu  of  Hor.  Od.  2. 14.  23,  but  the  bays  of  poetic  immortality. 
Irasto,  properly  (1)  the  (lighted  or)  bumt-out  pyre»  then 
(2)  the  place  of  buming,  finally  (3)  the  tomb  contiguous  to 
the  place  of  buming.  For  (1\  see  Lucr.  3.  906  horrifico  cine- 
faetum  te  prope  butto,  which  also  illustrates  cinerem  me  fe- 
cerit  y.  15  and  horrida  puluit  y.  19  (but  see  Mr  Munro*s 
note) ;  (2)  as  here,  and  cf.  Festus  (Paul.),  s.  y.»  bustum  proprie 
dicitur  locut  in  quo  mortuut  est  eombustus  et  tepultiit;  (3)  is 
common.  Bich  Dict.  s.  y.  should  be  read.  eziguo,  eyery- 
thing  is  to  be  on  a  smali  scale. 

18.  quae  is  not  in  apposition  to  imibra,  but  agrees  with 
it.  For  this  ubc  of  umbra  Hertzb.  quotcs  V.  Ecl.  9.  20  uiriJi 
fontet  induceret  umbra,  extincti  funeris,  the  embers  bumt 
out  and  slakcd  by  pouring  wine  and  milk  on  tliem.  See  Becker 
GaU.  p.  619  and  Virgil  Aen.  6.  226,  Stat.  Silv.  2.  6.  90  tibi 
Setia  canos  restinxit  cineres  quoted  there.  funeris^  for  which 
see  y.  11.  3,  is  softened  down  by  Ovid  F.  5.  425  extincto  cineri 
tua  dona  ferebant.  Note  that  here  and  in  iv.  15  (16).  25  he 
seems  to  speak  of  bis  bones  bcing  interred  [humari),  not  con- 
signed  to  a  family  sepulcrum  {sepeliri),  Compare  iv.  6  (7).  9, 
10  and  v.  11.  8. 

19.  duo  nersus.  The  lines  are  incomplete,  an  inattention 
to  dctail  of  which  the  polished  Ovid  would  not  have  been 
guilty.  See  for  example  Her.  2  iin.,  7  fin.  horrida,  *  repul- 
sive '  not  only  in  its  appearance,  but  from  its  associations.  Cf. 
horrifico  Lucr.  1.  c.  on  v.  17.  puluis,  ^ashes,'  as  in  1. 19.  6. 
Cf.  our  •  dust.*    For  the  fem.  cf.  i.  22.  6. 

20.  unins,  emphatic.  Propertius  ofccn  proclaims  his  fide- 
lity.    There  is  a  contrast  rather  implied  (cf.  iacet)  than  ex- 
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prcssed  between  the  life  of  loye  and  the  nnsightly  reliqiies  ol 
death. 

21.  haec,  resolting  from  this.  For  the  'disjunctive*  ex- 
pression  notescet  fama  see  ii.  7.  17  meruit  mea  gloria 
nomen  and  Introduction. 

22.  faerant,  as  if  nota  erunt  had  preceded.  Cf.  Hom.  Od. 
7.  69  w  KeLyrj  vepl  Kijpi  TCTlfiriTal  re  Ktd  drTiP.  The  idea 
that  notescet  is  formed  from  eseo  (ero)  is  absord ;  both  the  texts 
contain  the  same  inceptive  suffix  sco.  For  ihe  pluperf.  see 
Introduction.  Phthil  uiri,  Achilles,  to  whose  Manes  Polyxena 
was  sacrificed,  cf.  iy.  1.  26  Uaemonio  uiro. 

23 — 26.  'Thou  too  whone'er  at  last  thou  comcst  to  thy 
doom — forget  not  this  journey — come  with  white  hair  to'the 
stones  that  spcak  of  the  dead.  Beware  meanwhile  thou  slight 
me  in  the  grave ;  truth  to  tell  there  is  feeling  in  a  loyer^s  dust.' 

23.  8i  quando,  '  whensoever, '  does  not  express  doubt,  bnt 
puts  the  inevitable  prospect  as  gentlj  as  possible.  Cf.  Cat. 
14.  17  si  luxerit  (Ellis).  The  turn  is  Propertian  (cf.  iv.  7  (8). 
25  and  Introductiou),  and  harmonizes  with  the  context,  which 
carefully  avoids  the  word  *death.'  In  nenies  ad  fata  again 
dying  is  just  hinted  and  no  more.  The  expression  is  curious; 
it  is  probably  suggested  by  ad  lapides  ueni,  which  is  a  transla- 
tion  of  Callim.  Hymn.  Art.  181  4irl  ffrjfxa  ipxoprai. 

24.  hoc  iter,  mortis  itervf.  7.  2.  cana  neni  contains 
a  wish  that  Cynthia  may  live  to  ripe  old  age  (cana:  cf.  si 
quando)f  and  a  request  that  she  be  buried  by  her  lover,  hence 
ihe  imper.  (This  is  better  than  explaining  it  as  a  strong  wish 
as  in  haue,  uale,  thongh  this  is  quite  possible.  See  i.  8.  19.) 
Cf.  III.  19  (16)  fin.  uix  uenit,  extremo  qui  legat  ossa  die,  i  tibi 
not  erimns:  sed  tu  potitu  precor  ut  me  demissis  plangas 
pectora  nuda  comis.  lapides  memores,  ( 1)  *  the  recording  stone, ' 
the  sepulciire  which  keeps  alive  my  recollection.  Comp.  Val. 
Fl.  4.  814  sic  et  memori  noscere  sepulchrOf  Ov.  M.  8.  745 
memores  tabellae  (fipififiovet  ^Xrot).  Thus  it=Gr.  ftMijfia^  funf' 
fieioy.  (2)  We  may  also  less  probably  explain  it  *the  stones 
that  think  of  thee  still,'  like  eonscia  terra.  For  the  confusion 
cf.  V.  16  n. 

26.  ad  uerum  perhaps  means  (1) '  in  the  direction  of  the 
truth  or  reality,'  the  vagueness  of  the  expression  denoting  the 
indistinctness  of  the  feeling :  sapit  ik  used  with  ad  by  Plautuif 
iu  the  sense  of  possessinrj  intelligence,  e.g.  Pers.  1.  8.  28  «api# 
multnm  ad  Geninm.  (2)  We  may  also  take  it  advcrbially  ti 
ad  uerum  sjyectas,  or  '  so  as  to  attain  to  the  truth.'    Compare 
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ad  fidem  Livy  8.  5.  12  diffieiU  ad  fidem  ett  qtiot  pugnaue- 
rint  eeciderintue  exaeto  affirmare  numero,  Ceosorinns  de  die  nai. 
19.  2  )ioc  tempiu  quot  dierum  ettet  ad  certum  nondum  astrologi 
reperire  potuerunt,  So  in  Greek  Thoc.  3.  64.  6  ^(ijX/yx^^  ^s  ^^ 
iXijBds:  This  gives  an  easier  constmction,  but  a  weaker  sense. 
But  it  is,  I  believe,  what  Propertius  intended.  Compare  Anth. 
Gr.  9.  450  el  rait  d\rj$elaiffip  (a  Btiil  stranger  use)  ol  reB- 
pijk6t€s   atffBriaip   elxop    ic.T.X.  conscla  must  mean 

'sharing  a  secret/  i.e.  the  lover'B  Becret  o(  a  mutual  pas- 
sion.  The  sens^  of  'sympathy'  is  foreign  to  the  word,  and 
to  take  it  with  tapit  is  weak  in  the  extreme.  Just  as  cognatoi 
rogoSf  IV.  7.  10,  nieans  *  his  kinsmen^s  ashes,  his  kinsmen  as 
asiieRy*  so  hcre  conscia  terra  mcans  '  a  lover's  dust.*  For  the 
general  sense  cf.  Gray*s  Elegy,  *E*en  in  our  ashes  live  their 
wonted  fires.'  terra.  Cf.  Cic.  Tusc.  3.  25.  59  reddendast 
terrae  terra  from  Euripides  Hypsipyle  Fr.  757.  So  in  £ng. 
c.g.  Shaksp.  Jul.  Caes.  ni.  1.  254  '0  pardon  me,  thou  piece  of 
hleeding  earth.'  eapit,  of  consdous  feeling s«mtit,  cf.  y.  6. 
83  gaude,  Crcuse,  nigras  ai  quid  tapis  inter  harenas^  and  an 
inscription  in  Wilmann's  Inscript.  Lat.  no.  607  f.  sei  quie- 
quam  sapiunt  inferi.  It  is  generally  uaed  of  intelligent 
feeling. 

27—34.  <And  oh  that  any  of  the  sister  three  had  in  my 
infant  cradle  bid  mo  resigu  niy  life!  For  why  should  I  guard 
this.  breath  with  its  precarious  span?  Aftcr  three  ages  men 
saw  'Nestor's  ashes.  But  if  on  Ilium*s  ramparts  the  Gallic 
soldier  had  cut  short  the  destined  ycars  of  his  loug  old  age,  ho 
had  not  seen  the  form  of  Antilochus  laid  in  the  earth  or  cried 
*Ah,  Death,  why  dost  thou  come  so  late  to  me?" 

27.  Here  a  fresh  strain  of  melancholy  refleciion  begins, 
rcturiiing  in  verse  35  to  the  former  subject.  primis  cunis, 
*which  come  at  the  beginning';  so  Ov.  M.  3.  313.  It  is  tho 
oi>posite  of  extremus  iii.  2.  4  n. 

28.  quaeuls,  in  a  sort  of  sick  desperation  vrhich,  it  is 
true,  is  not  appropriatcly  expressed.  de  trlbus  una  Boror, 
copied  by  Ovid  Ib.  240,  Martial  9.  77  and  the  forger  of  tho 
Consol.  Liv.  243.  Similar  phrases  are  frequcnt,  cf.  Hor.  una 
de  multls.     The  *weird  sisters,'  the  Parcae,  are  meant. 

29.  nam.  Compare  the  Introduction.  qno,  *forwhat 
good?'  dublae  horae.  For  the  expression  cf.  Hor.  Ep.  1. 
18.  110  neujluitem  dubiae  spe  pendulus  horae.  For  the  gen. 
cf.  Introduction.  P.  apparently  takes  it  as  dat.  and  refcrriug 
to  the  hour  of  doath,  which  will  hardly  stand. 
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30.  A  good  example  of  how  simplicity  and  vagneness  may 
rim  together.  post  tria  saeda.  Naeyins  ap^  Oell.  19.  7.  13 
calls  him  trUaeclisenex,  The  sentiment  forms  the  point  of 
two  epigrams  in  tho  Greek  Anthology  9.  112  xal  N^<rrw/>  6' 
rj\v$€p  elt  'AWijf  (Antipater)  and  7.  167  i9apep  x^  Tpiyipwv 
11  vXcos. 

31.  cnl  8l  longraeuae.  The  hss.  hayo  ^uis  tam  longae- 
uaet  a  corruption  owing  to  eni  si  being  wntten  as  one  word, 
and  tam  inserted  for  the  metre's  sake.  The  cui  is  against 
Hertzberg^s  reading  cui  tam  longaeuaef  as  the  omission  oi  si 
in  conditional  sentences  seems  only  found  where  they  are  de- 
tached  from  the  rest  of  the  context;  see  the  exx.  in  Boby  1652. 
longraeaae  senectae  is  supported  by  longaeuus  senex  Ov. 
Her.  6.  88,  longaeua  uetustas  Mart.  (?)  Spect.  5.  8. 

32.  Gallicus.  This,  the  ms.  reading,  has  been  altered  by 
the  editors  with  one  consent.  And  yet  I  am  confident  that, 
if  not  right,  it  is  yet  nearer  what  is  than  any  of  their  con- 
jectures.  A  proper  name  is  required  by  the  contrast  to  Hiads ; 
see  Introduction.  It  is  not  certain  who  is  the  mlles.  It  may 
be  eitber  (1)  Hector,  see  II.  8.  80  sqq. ;  or  (2)  Memnon^  who 
killed  Antilochus  as  he  was  defending  his  father,  Quint.  Smyrn. 
2.  244  sqq.  If  (1)  is  the  refereuce,  GaUicus  may  be  defended, 
as  tho  TclXXos  was  a  river  in  Fhrygia,  Herodian  1. 11.  2  <fec.,  and 
Hector  may  have  been  connected  with  it  in  some  legend.  If 
(2)  is  the  rcference,  it  is  probably  corrupt,  though  I  have 
nothing  at  present  to  propose.  aggeribus,  'lines  of  defence.* 
Cf.  I.  21.  2  n. 

33.  34.  Antilochi.  Compare  the  imitation  in  Juv.  10.  260 
oro  parumper  attendas  qxiantum  de  legibui  ipse  queratur  Fatorum 
et  nimio  de  stamine^  cum  uidet  acris  Antiloehi  barbam  ardentemf 
cum  quaerit  ab  omnt,  quisquis  adest,  socio  cur  haec  in  tempoTa 
duretf  quodfacinus  dignum  tam  longo  admiserit  aeuo.  corpu8= 
'  that  fair  but  lifeless  form.'  humarl,  the  iiss.  reading.  Thc 
conjecture  humati  is  tempting,  as  providiiig  Propertius*  favourite 
use  of  the  part.  and  giving  balance  to  the  verse ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary.  uidlsset  *  *  diceret.  Tbe  change  of  tense  may  be 
intentioual.  The  pluperf.  giving  the  one  shuddering  glance, 
the  imperf,  the  rcpeated  uncontroUable  cries.  But  see  the  In- 
troduction.        mllii,  iii.  29.  1  n. 

35 — end.  *  Yet  thou — thou  wilt  sometimes  weep  for  thy  lost 
friend.  Duty  bids  us  always  love  the  lover  past  away.  She 
bears  me  witncss  whose  Adonis,  fair  as  snow,  the  cruel  boar 
gored  as  he  hunted  on  Idalia^s  height.  There,  as  men  tell, 
lay  thc  bcautcous  youtli  in  tlie  swamps,  tiiither  thoji  didst  go» 
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Tcns,  with  looae  ■treuBinK  bair.  Bnl  wnlj.  Cjnaiia,  will 
thoa  call  tbe  dimib  dead  boek  ageiii.  For  Wbeft  loiee  cen 
thcve  eome  frvm  tbe  fjragmfnte  off  my  boneef 

35.    leUe,  a  ieq[aeet ;  wot^  ee  P.,  a  jprepJkecy. 

36l  P.'8  tnnaletioo  (*It  ie  vnel  to  love  wbn  too  bile,' 
/ct  eil  Le.  eu»  Jbnemnan)  le  qnite  wroog.  fks  eei  meene  ^  it 
ie  r'*™»^»^  by  idigion,'  end  nlroe= 'loTcn,'  es  in  t.  5.  S9 
uid  eieeidiere.  jnieterttee,  a  Teiy  laie  bot  intdligible  nee. 
Ct  oor  •pest  avay,'  and  Pind.  N.  6.  38  wmfaqp^^Mm  m^^ 
and  Gr.  mtxi§a^^m.  8o  tre  is  *  to  die'  t.  7.  33  and  in  Lner. 
For  tbe  line  eompeie  tbe  imitation  in  YaL  PL  7.  SOB  /u  btac 
Mames  diUxiue  uirL 


37.  coi,  Hsa.  fvi,  wbi^  Ifr  Pafaner  dcfcnde,  eomparing 
Ot.  (?)  Her.  20.  103  U9ii»  erit  Cal^domU  aper.  ninenBi,  Bioii 
1^10  t6  li  ol  lUkaM  d^erai  mt/ta  xiey^at  ucra.  aapKAu 

39.  mis  pelmiHlwia,  ee.  Idalii*,  For  tbis  nae  of  tbe  pnm. 
cC  n.  1.  56  traa  wuoe  quomiwm  praedaiast  fewmm  eeasi»,  ax  hac 
dmeentar  fmmera  woetra  domo.  For  the  aU.  cf.  1. 1-1.  1  a6t«eliit 
Ttdertaa  moUiier  aada.  fionBOiBm  liniiliie  For  tbe 
ebange  ot  caae  eompaie  Loer.  3.  593  labefaeta  uidetur  trt 
aaiaia  ae  toto  tolui  de  eorpore  mentem  and  Ot.  Am.  8. 17.  15 
Boq.  The  ebaoge  of  penon  makes  Ibe  conatmction  banher. 
Onjepietore  is  from  Bion  1,  7  Kecrai  caX^t  'Aibuns  ip  (ipeai 
la^pif  dd^if  \evK6^  M^P^'  ^iirri  mvccs. 

40.  effosa  coma.  Again  borrowed,  ae  indeed  is  shewp  bj 
tbe  use  of  clloeTls,  Bion  1.  20  a  6'  'A^podira  XvcmfAipa  xXo- 
KOfuias  aj*d  ip^fim  dXaXiprai. 

41  goes  wiih  t.  35.  Kaness^osta  t.  42;  cf.  t.  16.  rft> 
vocabla.     €k>ntrast  ui.  19  (23).  15. 

42.     nam  elacidates  mntos.  minnta,  the  bones  now 

rednced  to  a  powder.    Colamdla  6.  177  bas  sal  minute  tritus, 
*poanded  'smalL' 


m.    xxi. 

Intboduction. 

Thvbe  is  no  doabt  that  the  dream  which  Propertias  relates 
in  tliis  poem  was  a  real  occorrence.  Its  TiTidness  aud  trutU 
woold  be  saffident  to  shew  as  this;  aud  if  we  wanted  more 
assorance,  we  could  compare  Ovid'3  bosiness-Uke  compositiou. 
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Am.  3.  5,  which  will  also  illastrate  the  difference.between  an 
inspired  and  a  professional  poot. 

1 — G.  'I  saw  thee  in  my  dreams,  my  life,  thy  bark  all 
ehattered,  moye  wearied  handa  through  the  lonian  sargei  con- 
fessing  all  the  lies  that  thou  hadst  wronged  me  with,  and  at 
last  fUl  powerless  to  lift  thy  tresses  under  their  watery  load, 
like  Helle,  tossed  on  the  purple  waves,  her  whom  the  golden 
ram  bore  ou  its  soft  fleece.* 

1.  in  BOiciils.  "  So  in  prose  also,  not  in  somniU,**  J.  S.  B. 

2.  lonlo,  through  which  she  would  sail  on  the  yoyage  con- 
templated  iu  i.  8.  This,  coupled  with  v.  3,  suggests  that  the 
poet  thought  of  the  shipwreck  as  the  punishment  of  Cynthia'8 
perfidy,  though  with  rare  dclicacy  he  has  suppressed  the 
thought.  rore,  *sea  spray.*  Cf.  Yirg.  G.  4.  431  exultaiu 
late  rorem  dispersit  amarum,  So  Eur.  Iph.  T.  ^5  ivoKlqi 
dpSfftfi,  (Compare  ros  marimtSf  rosemary.)  dncere,  'draw 
through  the  water';  Ov.  M.  4.  353  alternaque  hracchia  ducens 
in  liquidis  tramlucet  aquis. 

3.  fueras  mentlta.    For  the  pluperf.  oomp.  Introduction. 

4.  umore,  *water'  as  always  in  Propertius,  cf.  v.  11, 
24  n.        posae,  v.  lutroduction. 

5.  qualem,  a  Greek  attraction  as  in  Od.  9.  322  t6  fn^p 
dfifies  ii<TKOfjt,€v  €lffof>6(iWT€s  offffov  6*  l(FTdp  prjhi,  Virg.  Aen.  11. 
68  hic  iuuenem  suhlimem  straviine ponunt  qualem  uirgineo  de- 
meisum  pollice  florem.  The  agent  of  the  attraotion  here  is 
the  agritatam,  which  would  naturally  refer  to  Cynthia,  but  is 
put  iu  the  relative  sentence  as  it  is  applicable  to  Helle  also. 
purpurels,  i.e.  roughenedand  darkened  by  tho  storm. 

6.  What  Ovid  (or  an  Ovidian)  cnn  do  with  a  passage  of 
Prop.  we  see  by  comparing  Her.  18.  141 — 144  et  satis  amissa 
locu8  est  infamis  ab  Helle  utque  mihi  parcat  erimine 
nomen  hahet,  inuideo  Phryxo  quem  p^r  freta  tristia  tutum 
aurea  lanigero  uellere  uexit  ouis,  ter^re,  the  skin  with 
the  hair  or  wool  on  it.     So  in  Manilius'  imitation  4.  6.  18 

iphryxum)  Colchidn.  tergore  uexit.         oalB  indudes  'rams.' 
i  is  masculine  in  Yarro  ap.  Non.  216.  23. 

7 — 10.  *  How  feared  I  at  the  thought  that  the  sea  might 
bear  thy  name  and  the  sailor  weep  while  gliding  throngh  waters 
called  from  thee !  What  did  I  then  undertake  to  Neptnne,  to 
Castor  and  his  brother,  to  thee,  Leucothoe,  a  goddess  now  l  * 
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8.  atque.  Tliere  is  only  one  other  passage  (y.  2.  62) 
where  Propertius  leaves  aique  witbout  elision.  The  edifconi 
liave  altered  it  here  (unuecessarily  ond  inconsistently)  to 
ieque.  tua,  the  emphatic  word  of  the  sentence.  labenB, 
I.  20.  19  n.  fleret,  through  thinking  of  Cynthia*a  fate :  cer« 
tainly  a  groundlesa  apprehension.  But  perhapa  we  must  set 
it  down  to  Propertius  tom/itaiu  rather  than  to  Propertiua 
dormitam, 

9.  ciim  Castore  firatri,  an  example  of  a  word  denoting 
relationthip  referring  to  a  person  in  a  subordinate  position  in 
the  sontenoe.  Cf.  Pind.  N.  8.  10  a/>xe  5'  odpawmi  xokwe^iXa 
KpkoPTi  Ovyarep  SbafMP  v^op,  * his  daughter  thou.* 

10.  exeepL  We  might  have  expected  euscepi,  a»  the  poet 
is  speakiug  of  vows,  uota.  But  tho  scnse  is  that  Propertius 
'undertook  to  do*  what  they  should  oommand.  Cf.  Sen.  H.  F. 
42  Uutus  imperia  excipit.  iam,  *  by  this  time.*  Cf.  in.  26. 
15.  (20.  61)  diuae  nunc,  ante  iuuencae,  and  Stat.  Achill.  1. 
24  qua  condita  ponto  fiuctihu^  inuisis  iam  Nereis  imperat 
Helle,  Leucothoe,  Ino.  Cf.  iii.  24  (20).  19,  20  Ino  etiam 
prima  Thebis  aetate  fugatast.  hanc  miier  implorat  nauita  Leu- 
cothoen,  This  makes  iam  dearer.  Her  troubles  are  over,  and 
Klie  is  a  goddcss  at  last.  Tho  mentiou  of  Lcucothoe  suggcsts 
vv.  13-lG. 

11 — l(j.  'Aud  thon,  scarce  raising  thy  iinger-tips  from  the 
flood,  didst  call  my  name  crc  dying  agaiu  and  again.  Had 
Glaucus  chauced  to  see  thy  eyes,  thou  wouldest  hav^  hecome 
ihe  nymph  of  the  lonian  sca,  aud  the  Nereids  for  envy  would 
1>e  crying  against  thce,  Nesaee  the  fair  aud  tho  blue-hau-ed 
Cymothoe.' 

11.  primas,  'tip';  cf.  Catullus  2.  3  primum  digitum. 
But  Val/  Fl.  1.  293,  changing  the  point  of  view,  has  extre- 
masque  manus  tparsosque  per  aeqnora  crines.  extollens, 
'raising  clear.* 

12.  Cf.  rv.  7. 18. 

13.  ocellOB.    For  Cynthia*s  bcauty  see  Introduction. 

14.  puella,  •nymphs.V  Cf.  iv.  7.  67,  Peruig.  Ven.  64 
ruris  hic  erunt  puellae  uel  puellae  montium.     So  vvfnprj. 

15.  ob  innldiam.  Some  good  uss.  have  prae  innidia,  a 
Propertian  rhythin,  but  oh  is  his  word  to  deuote  a  motive,  e.g. 
II.  9.  49  ob  regna.  In  a  slightly  dififerent  sense  Virg.  Aen. 
10.  852  has  pulstis  ob  inuidiam  solio  sceptrisque  patemis. 
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Increpitarent,  with  dat, ;  compore  Val.  Max.  3.  8.  2  increpitan» 
Jgrigentinis  igtiauitatem  (wheu  there  is  an  aco.  of  ihe  thing). 

16.  caerula.  Cf.  i.  9.  15  eaerula  mater  (of  Thetis).  The 
njmphs  of  the  seas  are  eaeruleae,  just  as  the  goddess  of  the 
yellow  corn  isflaua  Ceres. 

17 — 20.  *  But  I  saw  a  dolphin  bound  to  thy  rescue  who 
once,  I  wot,  had  carried  Arion  and  his  lyre.  And  now  I  was 
Btriving  to  plunge  from  the  clififs  height  when  fear  dispelled 
this  wondrous  vision.* 

17.  Bubsidio  currere,  to  be  added  to  Boby,  Lat.  Gr.  ii.  p. 
liii.  delphinnm.  The  student  should  note  that  delphinus 
is  formed  from  the  Gr.  geu.  deX^cvos.  So  TitanuSt  abacus, 
cignus  for  kvkcwvos. 

18.  The  fable  'is  for  belief  no  dream.'  See  a  very  fine 
account  in  Wordsworth's  Ode  on  the  Power  of  Sound.  The 
story  is  delightfully  told  in  Herod.  1.  24.  uezerat  ante.  Gf. 
I.  8.  36  n.  Arioniam  lyrani,  too  bold  a  phrase  for  Ovid'8 
stomach;  Fast.  2.  82  Lesbida  cnm  domino  seu  tulit  ille 
lyram,    Cf.  v.  6.  36  n. 

19.  conabar.  The  verb  and  tho  tcnse  probably  exprcss  tho 
vain  cffoH  of  t)ic  dream.  Comparc  an  extremely  modem  possage 
in  Virg.  Aen.  12. 908  sqq.  axi  uelut  in  somnis  oculos,  ubi  languida 
pressit  nocte  quieSt  nequiquam  auidos  extendere  eunus  uelle 
nidemur  et  in  mediis  conatibus  aegri  succidimuSt  non  lingua 
ualet,  non  corpore  notae  svfficiunt  uiret  nec  uox  aut  uerba  se* 
quuntur, 

20.  discussit,  'shattered,  Bcattered.'  So  of  scattering  the 
lingcring  cffects  of  sleep,  iv.  9  (10).  13  pura  Bomnum  tibi 
discute  lympha.  Ovid  Her.  10.  13  has  exeussere  metu$ 
somnum.  talia,  near\y—haee.  Compare  iii.  18  (11).  33 
ultima  talis  erit  quae  mihi prima fides. 


in.     zxiii. 

Introductiok. 

The  Rubject  of  this  short  poem  is  the  uncertainty  of  life 
and  the  futility  of  the  attempts  to  unravel  its  mysteries  which 
are  contrasted  with  the  certainty  of  love.  We  can  already 
trace  in  Propertius  the  growth  of  that  astrological  superstition 
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whieh  was  to  play  sach  on  importaDt  part  in  imperial  hiftoijr. 
8ee  Introdaction. 

1 — 10.  *  Lo,  mortals,  ye  search  for  the  ancertain  honr  of 
doom  and  the  path  by  which  death  is  to  come.  Throogh  the 
dear  sky  ye  eeek  what  Phoenicians  have  discoyered,  the  stan 
that  smile  or  frown  on  each,  whether  we  advauce  on  Parthia  in 
the  march  or  Britain  on  the  maiii,  and  the  perils  that  the 
paths  of  hind  and  sea  conceal.  We  weep  too  at  the  thonght 
that  the  hazards  of  the  fray  beset  oar  life  when  on  thia  side 
and  on  that  the  war-god  bids  the  donbtfal  battie  join.  Tea, 
and  ye  f ear  fire  for  yoar  homes  and  failing  walls,  and  the  black 
cup  steaiing  to  yonr  Ups.* 

1.  At  expresses  strong  surprise,  It  strikes  with  emphaais 
the  keynote  of  the  elegy,  wliioh  is  a  coutrast.  Compare  iii. 
1.  1.  n. 

2.  Compare  Martial  11. 91. 10  debuerant  aliafata  uenire 
uia. 

8.  Phoenlcom,  throagh  their  commeroe  the  great  miuion» 
aricf  of  civilisation.  Pliuy  however  makes  them  the  inventort 
of  astrouomy  {siderwn)  N.  H.  5.  12.  13.  G7  ipsta  gens  P/toeni- 
cum  in  viagna  gloria  lUlerarum  inuentioni»  et  »idemmnauali' 
umque  ac  bellicarum  artinm.  "  Thore  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
the  use  of  tbe  stars  as  guides  in  travel  in  which  the  Pho6> 
nicians  excelled  and  their  use  in  foretelling  the  f uture.*'  J.  S.  R. 
inuenta,  in  apposition  to  the  objeot  of  quaeritis,  i.e.  to  the 
following  line.     Cf.  iv.  3.  4. 

4.  commoda,  apparcntly  an  astrological  term.  Ov.  Ib. 
210  nec  ulla  coinmoda  nascenti  stella  leuisque  fuit.  Petron. 
Sat.  30  just  iuverts  the  expression  qui  diei  boni  quique  in- 
commodi  essent, 

5.  seqoimur,  used  in  a  double  sense,  It  means  *pursae' 
with  pedibus,  and  '  make  for,  go  towards '  with  dasge,  as  iu 
Cic.  Att.  10.  18.  2  Fonnias  nunc  sequimur,  Some  good  uss. 
read  sequitur,  For  the  Parthians  and  Britons  combined  see 
Hor.  Od.  1,  21.  15  and  Prop.  iv.  1.  16,  iii.  1.  17. 

C.  marlB  et  terrae  with  uiae,  genitives  like  that  in  Tib.  2. 
6.  3  et  seu  lomja  virum  terrae  uia  sen  uaga  ducent  aequora, 
For  the  turu  of  the  verse  cf.  v.  1.  88  et  maris  et  terrae 
longa  sepulcra  canam,  caeca,  'hidden.'  Cf,  Plato^s  epigram, 
Antli.  Gr.  7.  265  pavrjyoO  rdtpos  il/xl'  6  5*  ayTlov  iarl  yetapyov.  c3s 
aXi  nal  yal-Q  (vt^Cs  vweaT  ^Aidrjs. 
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7.  flemas  here  ifl  nsed  with  all  its  possible  constructioDS, 
inf.  (i.  7.  17),  acc.  and  ne  with  suhj.^  ii.  7.  3,  which  see.  For 
a  similar  change  of  constr.  cf.  i.  5.  22.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  us,  ohe  of  the  signs  of  fear  amongst  the  ancients  was 
weeping;  cf.  Hor.  Od.  1.  8.  18  gui  siccis  oculis  monsira 
natantiat  qui  uidit  mare  iurgidum,  capnt.  Some  hss.  capiti, 
tumnltn.  Miiller's  restoration  for  tumultum,  For  the  -u  form 
see  Boby  890,  and  for  tumuUus  el.  1.  7. 

8.  Cf.  Yirg.  G.  2.  282,  283  necdum  horrida  miscent 
proelia,  sedmediis  dubius  Mars  errat  in  annis.  dnbiaB 
manus,  i.e.  hostility  of  uncertain  issue.  utrimque,  i.e.  in 
the  two  engagiug  armies. 

9.  ruinas,  a  common  dangcr  at  Bome.  See  Juy.  8. 
190 — 19G.         domlbusque,  for  the  repetition  see  Introduction. 

10. .  subeant,  'rise  nnawares.'  Cf.  1. 14.  20  nec  timet  ostrino, 
Tullet  subire  torOf  v.  2.  30  claviaiis  capiti  uiiva  subisse  meo. 
nigra,  from  the  discolouring  effect  of  poison  on  the  corpse 
and  on  the  liquid ;  Acn.  4.  514  nigri  ueneni,  Virg.  G.  2.  180 
atra  uenena.  tuis.    For  the  change  of  nimiiber  cf.  ui.  20 

(17).  43,  47  uidistis  quandam...cum  satis  una  tuit  imomnia 
portet  ocellis. 

11 — 16.  *Only  the  lover  knows  when  he  shall  die  and 
whence  his  death-stroke  comes.  He  fears  not  arms  nor  north- 
wind's  blast.  Yea,  though  he  be  sitting,  oar  in  hand,  beneath 
the  reeds  of  Styx,  and  looking  on  the  gloomy  sails  of  the  bark 
of  hell,  let  bnt  the  breath  of  his  darling*s  cries  once  call  him 
back  again,  and  he  will  retrace  the  joumey  though  all  laws 
withstaud.' 

11.  periturus,  sit  being  omitted,  a  rare  ellipse  (cf.  Introd.), 
except  in  Prop.  where  it  is  not  uncommon.  Cf.  i.  8.  87,  Ov. 
M.  3.  719  illa  quid  Actaeon  nescit.  a  morte.  Cf.  rv.  25. 6 
t«to  8um  captus  ab  arte  and  i.  16.  14.  The  cruelty  of  his 
beloved  is  his  death. 

12.  hic,  more  vivid  than  ts,  <the  one  I  am  discussing.'  Cf. 
III.  3.  3.     Compare  Introduction. 

13.  sub  harundine,  the  boat  being  moored  nnder  the  reeds 
on  the  bank.  Cf.  iv.  9.  36.  For  the  reeds  of  Styx  cf.  Virg.  G.  4. 
478  deformii  harundo.  remex.  The  ghosts  row,  as  in  Aris- 
tophanes  llnn.  201  and  Yirg.  Aen.  6.  820. 

14.  oemat,  cf.  uidere  1. 1. 12  n«  Infemaa  raiis,  like 
infemae  rotae  i.  9.  20, 
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15.  <<«wf  »«■  luu  more  ms.  anihoritj  tban  damnaiwKi,  and 
giTM  18  good  a  Bense.  Cf.  i.  17.  23  iUe  witwm,  exirewto  cla- 
mattet  pMluere  nowten,  and  for  ihe  sense  t.  7.  23,  24  Goold 
dammatuM  of  itaelf  mean  *  wutrti  addictut*  as  P.  takes  it  ?  annL, 
a  bold  expression,  *  ihe  air  that  conTeys  the  cry.'  Gf.  i.  20. 50  n. 
Aen.  7.  646  ad  wn  uix  tenuU  famae  periabitur  aura,  The 
nse,  Tarioosly  deTeloped  in  these  three  passages,  may  haVe  also 
arisoi  in  part  from  the  *  breath'  of  hnman  speech  being  com- 
pared  to  the  breath  of  the  wind  or  air  (cf.  anima).  The  eon- 
fosion  between  aura  *shining'  and  aura  ■breathing,*  for  whioh 
see  Prot  Mettleship,  Joom.  Philol.  tu.  p.  171,  is  uot  in  point 
here. 

16.  eonoessnm,  strictly  it  is  the  redire  whieh  is  not  per- 
mitted,  thoogh  we  can  tnmslate  'retom  by  a  forbidden  way.' 
iter.    Cf.  ui.  5.  24. 


ni.    zxix. 

Intboduction. 

Iv  tbis  poem  Propertios  apologises  for  beiug  late  in  keeping 
an  appoiutmcut  with  Cyuthia.  His  cxcnse  is  tho  opcuiug  ot 
the  temple  of  ApoUo  Palatiuus  or  Actius,  built  by  Augu&tus  to 
commemorate  the  battle  of  Actium,  aud  dedicated  iu  b.  c.  28. 
Comparc  the  introductiou  to  y.  6. 

Propertius  gives  a  description  of  it,  oue  more  miuute  than 
we  find  elsewhere.  He  begins  with  the  outside  aud  the  cloisters 
which  surrounded  it,  as  the  porticus  Octauiae  surrounded  the 
temples  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  &c.  In  one  of  these  porticm  (tem- 
PLVH  cvM  poRTiciBYs  Monum.  Aiicijr.)  was  the  famous  Palatine 
Library  with  its  coUections  of  ancient  and  contemporary  works, 
and  also  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  ApoUo  by  a  Tuscau  artist, 
which  is  said  to  liave  rcpresented  the  Em][)eror  hiniself.  The 
Senate  was  sometimcs  couvened  here,  Tac.  Anu.  2.  37.  The 
piUars  in  tbc  open  cloistcrs  wcre  of  giallo  antico  marble,  and 
adorned  with  statues  of  the  Danaids  and  their  cousins.  Thc 
temple  itself  was  of  marble  from  Luna  (uow  Carrara),  with 
ivory  sculptured  doors,  and  it  contained  withiu  statues  of 
Latona  and  Diana  and  the  famous  ApoUo  Citharoedus,  a 
marble  statue  by  Scopas;  also  a  group  of  four  oxen  by  thc 
hand  of  Myron.  There  were  besides  other  valuable  works  of 
art  there.  See  Mr  Bum^s  Bome  and  the  Campagna,  p.  175, 
and  the  passages  quoted  by  him. 
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1,  2.  'Tou  ask  wby  I  come  so  late  to  yoa.  Tbe  golden 
portico  of  Phoebns  bas  been  opened  hj  great  Oaesar.' 

1.  ueniam.  Obserye  tbe  tense.  It  conyeys  tbe  impression 
tbat  the  poom  was  written  immediateljr  after  tbe  temple  was 
opened.  tlbi,  tbe  dative  of  personal  reference  passing  into 
that  of  motion  towards.  Cf.  iii.  5.  34.  anrea.  In  default  of 
precise  information  about  the  porticos,  we  cannot  tell  wbetbor 
tbis  is  to  bc  taken  Uterally,  or  wbetber  it  merely  means  'magni- 
iicent'  as  Lowis  and  Short  take  it.  Compare  y.  1. 4  haee  anrea 
tcmpla,  Chryselepliantine  decoration  was  not  imcommon  on 
the  doors  and  panellcd  oeilings  of  temples ;  cf.  y.  2.  5. 

2.  porticus,  really  more  than  one.  Seo  introd.  mag^no, 
compare  ii.  7.  5.  aperta,  our  Eng.  'opened.*  So  apeiire 
ludum  'open  a  scbool '  Cic.  Fam.  9. 18.  1.  Observe  too  tbat  wo 
cau  express  tbe  time  more  exactly  in  Englisb,  'Caesar  has 
been  openingJ 

8 — end.  '  So  grand  was  it,  laid  ont  with  Funio  columns, 
a  goodly  sbow,  and  between  tbcm  stood  tbe  women  band  of 
the  old  king  Danaus.  Then  in  the  midst  rose  tbe  temple  of 
brigbt  marble,  dearer  to  Pboebns  yea  tban  Ortygia  bis  birtb- 
place.  And  over  the  pedimeut  were  two  chariots  of  tbe  Sun, 
and  its  folding  doors  were  a  glorious  work  of  Libyan  tusks. 
On  one  were  tbe  Gauls  burled  down  from  Pamassus*  beigbt, 
anotber  told  tbe  sad  story  of  tbe  dead  cbildren  of  Tantalus' 
daughter.  Next,  between  his  mother  and  his  sister,  the  Pythian 
God  bimself  in  long  robe  cbaunts  a  song.  Truly  more  beau- 
teous  tban  Pboebus'  self  did  be  seem  to  me  witb  marblo  lips 
parted  for  a  song  and  all  but  speaking  lyre.  Tbcn  round  tho 
altar  wcre  set  the  cattle  of  ^yron,  four  oxen  of  ounning  work, 
a  life-like  group.' 

3.  in  Bpeciem,  *for  sbow,*  Ho  make  a  fair  show.*  Cf.  Manil. 
5.  152  neque  in  itsum  tegmina  plantis  sed  speciem,  So  in 
Caes.  B.  G.  7.  23.  5  t7i  speciem  is  opposed  to  ad  utilitatem, 
J^oenia  =  peregrinis  0\.;  i.e.  African,  Numidian,  a  brown  red- 
veined  marble,  now  called  giallo  antico,  dlfi^esta,  'laid  out, 
arranged,*  frequently  used  of  planting,  as  in  Yirg.  G.  2.-  54 
uacuos  si  sit  digesta  per  agros, 

4.  femina,  for  feminea  or  feminarumy  a  curions  nse.  It  is 
to  be  carefuUy  distinguisbed  from  cases  where  words  like  tenex^ 
anus,  y4p<ov  <&c.  are  applied  by  metaphor  to  things  or  animals, 
e.  g.  senex  autumnuSf  anus  chartaf  yipiov  Xi/jifios,  If  we  compare 
anua  cliarta  M^uetula  charta,  anvi  iurba  yroxHHrzuetularum 
turba,    I  do  not  know  any  parallel.    The  Grcck  0TJ\vi  is  both 
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/«BBM.  tsfe^  lic  ciuUBa.    SoiBT.ll.1C: 

Oc  efaxUca  all 
0«ai  ilai.  3L  3L  4 


x&t>fiil!r.aL  1.0.  A|iM 

«ml    TIk  ontiiiip-  porao»  ii  lins  desenbcdy 

«Hi  tiie  •iuz.    Cf.  xidtt  da  t.  13l  du».    For 

fbuit.  MosL  Sl  1.  lO^ 

el*.rimr€9,  clmrmrem  waermm,  Or.  M.  3.  34  cimri* 

Ct  t  aOL  37  €L 


S.  Onn^  tbe  caziier  Dme  cf  IVLaoL  S«e  CMtvl  5. 
123^  la.  4f>i  vitk  Um  S^oliAtf'*  espluBASkM.  CailiouAn 
Astfa.  Gr.  6.  m,  Staka  10. 4ML 


7.  «i  4m  CEUi  (Hotzbw)  espIaiBS  tfae  xs.  imlmg  et  _ 
ermt  htUte  thaui  1b  «bo  «nS.  npn.  *»- **c**.  Le.  on  tke 
merwUridL,  vLaeik  were  r»«iestaU  Ci)r  stiinii^-i  above  tfa«  fwiliiiil 
(m  Bkfa  s.  t.).  Cl  Ot.  F.  S.  mO  ^qoottd  bj  r.)  fntpUii 
Armifitem*  operis  f*uti§ia  twmmi  tt  prvcat  onutftdc  nratii 
temert  4im.        emzras,  probeblj  tbaae  of  ;hie  miix^  &xid  «ftting 


8.  ■alnaf,  Thcse  repceaexiUtkHia  oa  doocs  aze  ss  oU  as 
Sfmf>nidr«      See  Anth.  Gr.  9.  758.  deBtia,  '  iTonr  tssk^ ': 

first  sppozently  in  Cat.  64.  4*^.  Xhe  eiephaiii  semxLS  to  hoTe 
perplei&i  ;he  aneien:  iui;«xrfclist5.  Hi.s  tzisks  sre  eftllvd  d^Kitt 
ud  coruua^  &nii  Lia  tnzxk  pn>boicis  ^som«times  in  the  form 
frfjmuAcU,  as  if  a  dj-iLkpper)  snvl  mumiu  CX<V^>  Ti^  vh^e 
phrk^  u  qooted  bj  \Lut.  l^  '6  eaewtui  liibyei  mobHe 
dcmtii  opui. 

0.  altcnu  Some  Terfa,  meoxiing  *gsTe  a  thrilling  repre- 
•eDtAtion  o^'  or  something  irimilar,  his  to  be  supplied  from 
muuretat;  for  Propeniaa  cmn.  hardlj  haye  sjmpiuiiiaed  witfa 
tbe  diiCfjBktud  OiJals.  GbUos^  In  27d  B.C.  tbe  GaoIs  nnder 
Brennos  foreeii  their  wsj  into  Greece  ss  fkr  ss  Delphi,  whi^ 
thej  sttempted  to  saek,  bat  were  repolsed  with  great  sUnghter 
bj  tbe  Delphiuu.  According  to  the  histori&ns  the  God  himwJf 
iikterposed  to  proteet  it  bj  sending  a  heaTj  storm  of  lightnixig 
and  iBiD  apon  tije  aisailants,     Cl  Callim.  DcL  172. 
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10.  maerebat,  *Bet  forth  in  monmfiil  imagery';  see  i.  9. 
10  n.  fonera,  P.  '  dead  children ';  but  it  has  moiB  of  the 
Terbal  meaning,  'the  deaths  in  her  family/  Cf.  for  the  gen. 
y.  1.  97  (which  he  quotes)  fatales  fueri^  duo  funera  matris 
auarae,  Hence  Senec.  Ag.  392  tu  Tantalidos  funera 
matrie  uietrix  numercu, 

11.  deinde,  when  you  enter  the  temple.  inter  *  *  in- 
terque.  The  repetition  of  the  preposition  is  not  striotly  logioal» 
but  lends  a  certain  emphasis,  forcing  us  to  think  of  both  Latona 
and  Diana  separately ;  in  Gic.  Farad.  1. 14,  Hor.  Sat.  1. 7. 11,  Ac. 
it  is  used  of  moral  differenee,  The  reveise  is  the  case  in  the 
use  of  fiera^iff  as  in  /lera^i)  yrjtf  '  betwoen  heavon  and  earth.' 
Gf.  Ar.  Ach.  433.  deuB  ipse,  the  vreU-koiOMfn  ApoUo  Citharoe'' 
du8.  The  complete  coincidence  of  the  descriptions  in  thia 
couplet  and  the  following  makes  it  certain  that  the  same  statue 
is  iutended  in  both,  and  nearlj  as  certain  that  the  two  couplets 
should  come  together. 

12.  longa  ueste,  the  foXla  of  the  citharoediu,    So  Yirg/ 
Aen.  6.  645  (of  Orpheus  smging)  longa  cum  ueste  saeerdos, 
cajmlna  sonat,  an  extension  of  the  cognate  acc.    Gf.  Hor. 
Epod.  9.  5  sonante  mixtum  tihiis  carmen  lyra, 

13.  hio,  the  statue.  See  in.  23.  12  n.  equldem, 
nsually  but  not  exdusively  found  with  the  first  personal  pro- 
noun,  perhaps  through  an  erroneous  idea  that  it  was  connected 
with  ego.  mlhi.  Gompare  Introduction,  and  iv.  9.  10. 
ipso,  the  originaL 

14.  marmoreus,  'represented  in  marble.'  For  the  ad].  of. 
Anth.  L.  4.  62  nim^  uidisset  Cypria  marmoream.  taicita, 
we  expect  it  to  sound,  but  it  is  silent,  cefufut  irorv  ^iyf. 
carmen  hiare,  to  open  the  lips  as  in  singing,  to  open  the 
mouth  for  a  song.  So  Fers.  5.  8  fabula  seu  maesto  ponatur 
hianda  tragoedOf  i.e.  to  be  uttered  tlurough  the  rictus  of  hia 
mask.  The  phrase  is  from  Gallimachus  H.  ApoU.  24  pdpfiapw 
drrl  ywaiKot  oijypSp  ri  xo^^ovcriyf  (of  Niobe). 

15.  steterant,  tffrafftuf.  Gf.  y.  8  erat  digesta.  ar- 
menta,  probably  neut,  pU,  not/em.  sing,  (as  in  Pacuvius), 

16.  artiflces,  passive.  Gf.  Fers.  5.  40  artificemque 
tuo  dieit  sub  pollice  uultum.  ululda,  *  lifelike.'  8o  ia  Mart. 
7.  44.  2  cuius  adhuc  uultum  uiuida  cera  tenet. 


p.  P.  10 
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IV.   L     Ih    » 


Intboduction.- 

Ih  plain  language  this  poem  is  a  definition  bj  Propertias 
of  his  poetio  position.  The  poet  asserts  his  originality  (in  the 
limited  sense  in  which  Boman  writers  understood  the  word),  he 
dedaies  his  subiects  and  his  models,  and  comforts  himself 
against  present  detraotion  by  the  assnrance  of  a  fdtaie  im- 
mortality.  We  have  no  other  clae  to  the  date  than  the  allasion 
in  y.  38  which  seems  to  shew  it  was  written  after  the  opening 
of  the  tomple  of  ApoUo  and  the  Palatine  library  in  b.c.  ^. 

ABaUMXNT. 

Shades  of  Gallimachas  and  Philetas,  my  masters,  giye  me  a 
fchare  ia  yonr  poetio  inspiration.  I  am  the  first  son  of  Italy 
that  follows  in  yonr  steps  (1 — 6).  I  am  no  singer  of  arms. 
It  is  a  more  peacefol  and  polished  theme  that  secares  me  a 
triamphant  immortalitj  and  a  saperiority  over  all  mj  riyals 
(7 — ^20).  The  crowd  maj  bo  enyioas  now:  but  postcritj  will 
do  me  ample  jastice  (21 — 24).  The  poet  is  immortal  and  has 
immortalitj  in  his  gift.  Hence  Troj  and  Homer  will  liye  for 
eyer  (25 — 34).  I  too  shall  liye  after  mj  death;  mj  name  is 
jpreseryed  from  obliyion  throagh  tbe  fayoar  of  Ljcia's  god 
(35—38).  Meanwhile  I  will  emploj  mj  song  on  its  accastomed 
task,  the  pleasing  of  mj  loye  (39,  40). 

1.  lacra,  'saored  reliqaes.'  It  cannot  mean,  as  Hertzb. 
and  P.  take  it,  *Philetas  admit  me  to  joar  sacred  rites.' 
Bocra^  which  means  anj  *  sacred  things,*  i.e.  a  yictim,  sacri^ce, 
the  Penates,  (&c.,  is  here  applied  to  the  disembodied  spirit, 
which  was  propitiated  with  ofiFerings.  The  ase  is  tbe  lesa 
sarprising  as  a  poet  is  tacer  eyen  in  his  lifetime.  Cf.  Stat. 
Sily.  2.  7. 116  (of  Lacan)  magna  sacer  et  superbus  umhra. 
CallimacTil,  Phlletae :  see  tbe  Introdaction. 

2.  nemos,  the  groye  wbence  joa  drew  joar  inspiration  and 
which  is  now  haantod  bj  joar  presence.  Propertias  is  thinking 
of  the  groyes  afifected  bj  poets,  Hor.  Ep.  2.  2.  77  acriptorum 
chorus  omnia  amat  nemuSf  of  which  the  prototjpe  was  the  groye 
of  the  Mases  on  Moant  Helicon:  and  also  of  the  lucu$  sacer 
whioh  was  sometimes  planted  round  the  resting-piace  of  the 
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lionoured  dead;  cf.  Mart.  6.  76  famtdum  uictrix  posiidet  vmbra 
nemus» 

8.  prlmiu,  not  neoessarily  an  assertion  of  himseU  againat 
TibolluB  who  foliows  tiie  Greek  form  much  less  closely.  In 
the  same  connexion  Yirgil  has  G.  8.  11  primua  ego  in  patri- 
am...Aonio  rediem  deducam  uertice  Mtuas,  ingredlor  with 

inf.  as  Gic,  Yirg.  Manil.  Astron.  1.  8  sqq.  seems  to  have  Prop. 
before  him  caelestis  rationis  optu  deducere  mundo  adgredior 
primusque  fiouis  Helicona  mouere  cantibus  et  uiridi  nutantee 
iiertice  siluas,  hospita  sacraferena  {=8acerdo8)t  nulli  memorata 
priorum,  puro  de  fonte  sacerdos  go  closely  together, 

*vrith  prlestlj  ministry  from  an  unsullied  spring.*  I  am  a 
Musarum  sacerdoSt  Hor.  Od.  3. 1.  3,  and  sprinlde  their  votari^ 
with  song.  For  puro  de  fonte  compare  Callim.  H.  ApoU.  110 
(of  himself)  Ai/ot  d'  o^k  6.ith  jravrbt  vdwp  tpopiown  fUXuraat 
dW    ^m   KaOaprj    re   Koi   axp^avros    dpipwei    wLdaKOt    i^ 

4.  *To  lead  the  mystio  emblems  of  Italy  through  the 
dances  of  Greece/  i.e.  to  treat  Latin  subjects  after  the  Greek 
manner ;  cf.  Hor.  £p.  1. 3. 12  Jidibutne  Latinis  Thebatws  aptare 
modoe  f,  Yirg.  G.  2. 176.  per  cannot  govern  orgia  nor  is  it 
the  same  as  inter  {P.).  For  orgia  in  this  sense  cf.  Catull.  64. 
260  (EUis)  and  Aen.  6.  517  iUa  chorum  simulafu  euantes 
orgia  circum  ducebat  PhrygiaM^  Compare  also  Virg.  G.  2.  475 
Musae  qvarum  tacra  fero, 

5.  parlter,  *8ide  by  side.'  Propertius  couples  the  poets  as 
in  III.  82  (26).  31,  32.  Perhaps  he  had  Theocritus  in  view 
Epigr.  5  (of  Pan  and  Priapus)  Stfrpop  icta  artlxoi^es  6fi6ppo0oi. 
carmen  tenuastis,  'spun  your  slender  song*;  the  Xeirrai  piffftes 
of  Callim.  Epigr.  29.  8 ;  compare  the  imitation  by  Stat.  Sily. 
4.  7.  9,  and  Hor.  Ep.  2.  1.  225  tenui  deducta  poemaia  filo, 
Elegiao  poetry  is  slight  compared  with  epic  subjects;  Hor. 
conamur  tenuee  grandia,         antro,  iv.  8.  27  n. 

6.  quo,  froiip ;  pede,  *  gait,*  movement  of  the  feet ;  of.  i.  9* 
24  n.  With  an  allusion  to  the  sense  of  metre,  rhythm,  For  this 
confusion  (or  rather  non-dififerentiation)  of  the  physical  and 
metaphorical  see  Introduction.  So  Ovid  assigns  his  personi- 
fied  Elegia  one  foot  longer  than  the  other  Ajm.  8.  1.  8  uenii 
odoratos  Elegeia  nexa  capillot  et,  puto,  pes  illi  longior  altet 
erat.  aquam,  cf.  iv.  8.  5,  6. 

7.  naleat,  <out  on  him/  xoipiria :  cf.  Tib.  2. 8. 70  o/  ualeant 
frugett  Prop.  iii.  4. 13  ualeto,  Phoebum  moratur  in  armis, 
takes  up  poetical  leisure  with  singing  of  war. 

10—2 
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8.  ezaotuB  ianul  pmiiioe,  *  with  tho  poliah  of  fine  pmnioe.* 
tenui  *  fine  *  for  refining  {tenuantC^,  properly  of  the  result,  not 
the.Bgent.  Gf.  Mart.  3.  89  moUet  maluae  *relaxing*  mallowB. 
Hor.  Ep.  1. 19. 18  exsangue  cuminum  'pallor-eausing'  eommin. 
Pomioe  stone  waa  uaed  hy  hookhinders  to  smooth  down  tho 
xough  projecting  edges  of  the  parchment,  Becker  QtJl.  p.  829« 
•at,  not '  in  alluaion  to  puhlication  *  P.,  hut  as  in  Hor.  8. 1. 10. 
58  uenieulos — euntes  moUius.  In  eat  the  poet  goes  o£f  into 
a  different  metaphor,  that  of  the  chariot  flying  through  the  air. 

9.  Fame  soars  with  the  poet  in  the  winged  car  of  his  yerse, 
Gf.  Hor.  Od.  2. 2.  7  iUum  aget  penna  metuente  tohU  Fama  super- 
$te$.  Anth.  Gr.  9.  207  (of  the  devating  influence  of  philoeo- 
phy)  Siftpa  Ker  cUra^Aienai  h  ovpoplom  KCPtiSvas  ^vx^)''  i^iKi' 
\ev0oy  iXa^tpl^iap  dro  yaljis.  The  indic.  leuat  shews  the 
pictnre  is  heing  realized.  Propertius  however  is  not  carefnl 
ahout  the  distinction  of  ind.  and  suhj.,  see  Introduction. 
a  me  nata,  *  child  of  my  hrain.'  One  of  the  lic^ora  Troiipw  of 
whom  Plato  speaks,  Symp.  209  d.  Compare  Ov.  Tr.  3. 14. 13 
quoted  on  y.  11.  76. 

10.  coronatiB,  the  metaphor  changes  to  a  triumphal  pro- 
oession.    For  the  garhmded  steeds  cf.  Oy.  Tr.  4.  2.  22. 

11.^  cumt.  Cf.  Pindar  OL  9.  81  difaydaBai  wpda^opos  Iw 
'M.oiadp  dl^pptp'  r6X/ta  di  koX  dfupiKa<f>iis  SuPafus  ^<nrocTO. 
uectantur  Amores.  \Vhen  a  father  triumphed,  his  sons  rode 
with  him  in  the  triumpbal  car ;  Livy  45.  40, 

12.  Bcriptorum,  his  imitators.  Gf.  y.  1.  186  scribat  ut 
exemplo  cetera  turba  tuo.  secuta,  supply  uectatur  from 
uectantur.  Tbe  procession  hecomes  a  race  to  the  Muses* 
temple.     turha  secuta  Oy.  Am.  1.  2.  86. 

13.  missis,  usually  immissis:  but  cf.  Petronius  c.  5  mox 
et  Socratico  plenus  grege  mittat  Jiabenas,  and  misso  equo  for 
admisso  ly.  10  (11).  62.  in  me,  with  missis,  *  to  catch  me  up.* 
certatls,  apostrophising  the  turba. 

14.  Le.  eyeiy  one  cannot  he  a  Propertius.  currere,  a 
Greek  inf. :  currentibus  or  currendi  would  be  more  usual  Latin, 
See  Boby  Lat.  Qr.  1360  which  however  is  not  aU  in  point 

15.  tuas,  thy  own  pecnliar  merits.  *It  is  clear  that 
tuas  laudes  i.e.  beUic<is  uirtutes  is  opposed  to  paxx  (y.  17), 
and  muUi  to  intacta  uia,*  P.,  rigbtly.  annalihus  addent, 
like  Ennius, 
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16.  flnem,  i.  e.  it  will  only  be  bomided  bj  Baotca,'  it.  will 
reach  as  far  as  Baotro.  Baotra,  the  goal  of  Boman  aspi- 
rations  in  the  East :  Aen.  8.  688  ultima  fectfifi  Bcuitra  Uehit»^ 

17.  soronuii,  here,  of  eoorse,  the  Mnses.  Cf.  m,  28  (22). 
27. 

18.  detnlit  pagina,  a  bold  metaphor,  which  wonld  be 
harsh  eyen  in  modem  poetry;  but  see  iy.  25.  17  n.  Intaeta 
nla  only  means  *from  an  nnhackneyed  original.'  It  is  very 
characteristio  of  the  artificial  and  exotio  character  of  Latin 
literatare  that  the  favourite  epithet  of  a  poet  is  a  well-read  man 
(docttu),  For  the  metaphor  cf.  Yirg.  G.  3.  293  iuuat  ire  iutfis 
qua  nulla  priorum  Castaliam  molli  deuertitur  orhita  clitto.  So 
Callim.  Epigr.  8.  1  KaBap^y  d^^v.  Dionys.  Halic.  ii.  p.  129. 
49  shews  it  in  prose  weipiffofMu,  \4y€tP„.om  Kotpik  oi^Sl  /ca^if- 
fia^evfi^pa  twp  irpbrepw^  hackneyed  (qnoted  by  Hertzb.). 

19.  moUla,  those  of  elegiac  poetry.  durui  of  epic  or  tragic 
and  mcllie  of  elegiao  poetry  are  in  continnal  antithesis; 
cf.  III.  32  (26).  42,  44.  Pegasides,  a  leamed  allusion 
in  the  manner  of  Latin  poetry.  The  Mnses  are  associated 
with  Hippocrenet  the  spnng  which  rose  from  a  kick  of  Belle- 
rophon^s  steed  Pegasus. 

20.  faciet  caplti,  'suit  my  head,*  Eng.  *do  for\-  nsnally 
facere  ad;  but  cf.  Plin.  N.  H.  22.  19.  22.  48  radix  coronopi 
coeliacis  praeclare  facit.  dnra.  Cf.  hirsuta  coronay, 
1.  61,  of  Ennius. 

21.  at  marks  a  transition  of  thonght.  *  Let  detraction  do 
its  worst  now:  I  shali  outlive  it.* 

22.  dnplici,  i.  e.  double  what  would  have  naturall^  aocmed; 
I.  7.  26  magno  fa^nore.  bonos.  It  is  instractive  to  see 
how  Ovid  RoftcDS  this  away  Am.  1.  16.  39,  40  pascitur  in  uiui» 
Liuor:  post  fata  quiescitf  cum  suua  ex  merito  quemque 
tuetur  honos»  * 

23.  onmla,  of.  Introduction.  flnglt  maiora,  'makes 
greater  than  before,'  *  magnifies*;  without  any  idea  of  unreality 
(such  as  we  have  in  Hor.  Ep.  1.  9.  Sfinxiase  minora).  Com- 
pare  Hor.  Od.  4.  3.  12  {illum)  spissae  nemorum  eomae  fingent 
Aeolio  carmine  nohilem,  uetnstas,  a  prospective-retrospeo- 
tive  use,  '  an  age  to  come,  when  the  present  shall  be  a  distent 
past.*  First  in  Yirg.  Aen.  10.  792  si  qua  fidem  tantost  operi 
latura  uetustas;  cf.  Ov.  Tr.5. 9. 8  scripta  uetustatem  si  modo 
nostra  ferent,  i.e. '  if  my  writings  shall  iive.' 
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24.  ab  exaqiilli,  'after  the  last  rites.'  Gf.  Or.  Tr.  4.  10. 
122  tu  mihi,  quod  rarumitt  uiuo  tublime  dedisti*  nomen^  ab 
exequiis  quod  dare  fama  tolet,  malns  Qenll,  Or.  P.  4. 

16.  8  famaque  post  eineres  maior  uenit,  la  cn.. 

L  e. '  on  mcn'8  tongaes,'  cf.  iv.  9.  32. 

26.  nam, '  for  example/  ^irc/,  indicates  a  snppressed  trun  of 
thonght.  The  poefs  work  liyes  and  grows  after  him  (thin 
ii  the  tezt  of  yy.  83 — 36).  Poetry  ia  immortal  and  immor- 
tallBes  its  snbjects.  But  for  Homer,  what  wonld  Troj  be 
now?  puliai.    The  OBe  of  this  word  shewB  that  Prop^iiiis 

here  regards  the  horse  as  a  kind  of  hattering-ram.  Compare 
Pansaniaa  1.  23.  8  (referrcd  to  by  P.)  *That  the  handiwork 
of  Epcofl  was  a  device  for  dismantling  the  walls  {ets  Ih&Xvau^  roG 
relxovs),  everyone  recognizes  who  does  not  impnte  absolotc 
idiocy  to  the  Trojans.'  ahiegno,  of  fir  wood ;  so  Prop. 

here  and  y.  1.  42,  agreeing  with  Yirgil  Aen.  2. 16.  noteerat, 
*  come  to  know.' 

26.  Haemonio  uiro.  Cf.  m.  6.  22  Phthii  uiri,  *  the  man 
of  Phthia,'  her  most  illustrious  son.  comminna  isM  nlzo, 
8il.  It.  5.  560  saeuo  comminua  ire  uiro. 

27.  Idaemn,  ^rising  in  Moont  Ida.'  louls  cnm  prOle 
Scamandro.  Tho  ccrtain  conjecture  of  O,  Wolff'  adopted  by 
HaupU  Jiumina  shews  two  rivers  must  bo  mentioned.  Homer 
II.  21.  807,  to  which  Propertius  is  referring,  expressly  says  the 
ticamander  summoned  tbe  Simois  to  bis  aid  against  Achilles, 
and  louia  cum  prole  agreeswith  Hom.  II.  21.  2  ^aifOoO 
diyrjeyTot  tv  dddvaTos  riKero  Zeut.  It  is  true  tbat  Ida  and  other 
places  in  Troy  are  confused  with  their  namesakes  in  Grete  and 
m  consequence  Zeus  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Troy;  cf. 
Schol.  Apoll.  llLod.  3.  1323  scqq.  ovrcrotoQi/rai  yiip  xal  ol  Tpues 
Tijf  ToO  Ai6f  y€u^a€0)f  K6.dairip  <prj(n  Atifirfrpios  6  Sici^^tor  and 
other  paBBUgcs.  But  this  only  gocs  a  short  way  towards  justify- 
ing  the  iis.  reading  louis  cunabula. 

28.  ter,  a  certain  conjecture  for  uss.  per,  The  canons  of 
interpretatiou  will  not  allow  of  tractum  being  supplied,  aa 
P.  supposes.  For  the  Propertian  repetition  ter — ter  see  Intro- 
duction. 

29.  Pulydamantas.  Po/ydamcu  represents  the  publio  opinion 
of  Troy,  U.  2.  100,  and  tbus  acquires  a  proverbial  reputation ; 
cf.  Pers.  1.  4.  He  is  coupled  with  Dciphobus  by  Ovid  Her. 
5.  92,  Met.  12.  547.  As  a  warrior  we  do  not  hear  of  him  in  the 
Iliad;  but  in  armis  is  supported  by  Sil.  Ital.  12.  212  Pulyda- 
manteia  iuuenit  Pediantu  in  armis  bella  agitabat  atrox. 
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The  plaral  is  ind^finite,  as  \l0\vU4uufTtt  Ael.  N.  A.  8.  5  '  such 
heroes  as  P.*  [I  think  however  it  very  probable  that  Pnlyda; 
mantOB  is  to  be  read,  *  raris  who  cut  a  sorry  figure  in  the  arms  of 
Poljdamas.*  This  gives  a  more  forcible  construction  and  besides 
is  Bupported  by  the  phrase  of  Silius  Italicus.  Paris  aotually 
did  fight  against  Meuclaus  in  some  one  else*8  armour  (H.  8. 
838),  his  brother  Lycaon*8,  and  it  is  yery  possible  that  Proper- 
tiu8  has  forgotten  the  ezact  circumstanoes.] 

30.    qualemonmque,  ^Toiov^iriyrtt  Hoby,  Lat.  Gr.  2289. 
nlx  8ua  nosaet  bnmus,  appropriated  by  Ond.  Tr.  5.  6.  64 
forsitan  Euadnen  uix  aua  nosaet  humua,    hutnus  in  the  sense 
of  '  land  *  (aa  we  use  *  soil,  ground  *)  is  rare,  except  in  Ovid. 

81.  ezigao  sermone,  a  bold  extension  of  the  abL  of  descrip- 
tion  (Roby  1282),  Bermoney  the  extemal  fact,  being  put  for  the 
quality  fama .  Madvig,  Lat.  Gr.  272  obs.  8,  observes  it  is  some- 
times  uscd  where  in  would  be  commbner;  of.  erat  in  termme 
omnium  Cic.  Phil.  10.  7.  14.  Ilion  and  Ttoia  are  here 
clearly  different.  Cf.  Aen  8.  8  eeciditque  superbum  Iltitifi, 
et  omnis  humo  fumat  Neptunia  Troia.  Gompare  also  Eur. 
Hec.  922  *l\id8a  Tpolap.  Whnt  the  difiference  is,  is  nol  so  dear. 
Serviut  on  Virg.  l,  c,  says  Troy  is  the  country,  Iliwm  the  town. 
But  in  the  Iliad  and  elsewhere  llium  is  used  for  the  oountnr ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  instances  i6  the  contrary.  The 
misapprcheusion  of  a  double  name,  like  'AX^^arSpor,  Ildpcr,  may 
hare  originatcd  the  distinction  whatever  it  is.  In  the  present 
passage  Propertius  may  be  distinguishing  between  tiie  old 
mythical  Troia  (or  old  lliuni^  and  new  Ilium. 

82.  Oetaei  dei,  Hercules.  Propertius*  imagination  8eems 
to  have  been  caught  by  his  passage  from  the  flames  of  his 
funeral  pile  on  Mount  Oeta  into  the  celestial  life.  Cf.  z. 
18.  24.  numine,  'by  the  divine  power  of,*  an  exact  ex- 
prcssion.  Troy  was  first  takeu  by  Hercules  himself  from 
Laomodon  and  then  by  his  follower  Philoctetee  with  hia  arrows. 

83.  neo  non,  i.  e.  as  well  as  his  heroes.  For  the  connexion 
of  thought  see  v.  25  n.  casos,  'fall*;  Aen.  1.  ((28  ea$us 
mihi  cognitus  urbis  Troianae,  memorator,  see  Introdno- 
tion. 

34.  posteritate,  a  curious  abl.  apparently  of  the  means, 
'through  posthumous  lapse  of  time,*  opposed  to  uetitstate, 
Comparc  Toc.  Aim.  8. 19  gliscit  utrumque  (i.  e.  truth  and  false- 
hood)  posteritatet  and  for  tlie  general  sense  Hor.  0.  8.  80. 
7,  8  tuque  ego  pottera  crescam  laude  receuB,  crescere, 

apparently  a  word  of  the  Augustan  ooterie  of  poets.    Cf.  Hor. 
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1.  e. ,  Virg.  EoL  7. 25  eficentem  omaU  poetam.    aenilt.  For 
thongh  dead,  he  ie  alive. 

85.  seros  nepotes,  ^^t76r«vf.  Gf.  Yiig.  O.  2.  58  seris 
factwra  nepotihut  uinbram.  inter,  a  striking  ezample  of 
Froperiias'  'disjunctitenesB,'  for  the  seri  nepotei=Roma.  We 
may  oompare  Tac.  H.  1.  1  ito  neutris  eura  poaterittitie  inter 
infen$o$  uel  obnoxioe. 

86.  illmn  diem,  not  *illam  uitam*  P.,  bnt  the  daj  when 
this  will  happen ;  an  ille  of  nnspecified  reference.  .  c£  ni.  5. 
89  n.  post  dneres,  imitated  by  Oy.  1.  o.  on  y.  24.  It  goes 
with  the  sense  of  the  whole  clause  rather  than  with  any  par- 
ticular  expression. 

87.  oontempto  sepnlcro,  'on  an  nnregarded  grave,'  an 
idea  repnlsive  to  so  sensitive  a  nature.    Ct  ui.  5.  25,  2.  5. 

88.  Lydo  deo,  the  Palatine  Apollo. 

89.  This  line  begins  a  fresh  poem  in  the  vss.  (So  Palmer.) 
interea,  as  in  m.  5.  25.  orbem,  'the  round,'  a  metaphor 
from  ^e^circns  ring.    Cf.  Hor.  A.  P.  182  and  el.  8.  21  n. 

40.    tacta,  impressed.  sollto  sono.     Propertins  fre- 

quently  read  his  poems  to  his  mistress ;  of.  iii.  4. 11 — 14. 


IV.    iii. 

Introduction. 

In  this  poem  Propertius  indicates  that,  haYing  tried  the 
grand  style  of  historical  poetry  witbout  success,  he  will  hence- 
forth  abandon  it  and  devote  himself  to  the  amatoiy  class.  His 
fervent  Boman  patriotism,  his  arcbn}ological  tastes,  and  tbo 
influence  of  Ennius,  Yirgil  and  other  writers  naturally  at- 
tracted  him  to  tbe  history  of  Bome.  But  be  soon  found  it 
incompatible  witb  bis  genius.  Tbis  incompatibility  be  indi- 
cates  in  tbe  form  of  a  vision,  or,  as  we  sbould  ratber  say,  an 
allegory,  telling  how  Apollo  and  Calliope  forbade  bim  to  pro- 
secute  tbese  'severe  studies/  and  sbewed  bim  tbat  bis  place  in 
tbe  temple  of  Fame  was  already  secure.  Tbere  is  no  special 
allusion  to  determine  tbe  date. 

1.  nlsns  eram,  *  metbougbt  I  lay,*  not  as  P.,  wbo  is  misled 
hy  posse  v.  4  (wbere  see  notey,  *I  bad  fancied  myself  able.*  It 
seems  to  me  idle  to  draw  distmctions  between  allegories,  visions 
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itnd  dreama  in  the  present  passage.  All  that  Frop.  hints  is 
that  he  is  drawing  an  ideal  picture.  mtilli,  'gratefol,  sooth- 
iag':  with  soft  grass  and  shelter  from  the  heat.    Of.  Yirg.  Q. 

8.  464  molli  $uccedere  Btujpiw  umbrae» 

2.    mnor,  'vater.'    Cf.  xn.  21. 4  n.    Hippoorene  is  meant. 

4.  tantnm  operii,  for  the  phrase  Flant.  Men.  2.  8.  86 
tantum  incepi  operis,  IAyj  Fraef.  18  orsia  tantum  operia, 
Frop.  iv.  10  (11).  70  tantum  operis  belli  sustulit  una  dies, 
and  for  the  construction,  the  aoo.  in  apposition  to  the  sentence, 
Ov.  M.  5. 112,  sed  gtti,  pacis  opus,  citharam  cum  uoce  moueret. 
hiscere, '  lisp,*  of  incoherent  utterance :  hiantia  loqui  Gic.  Or. 

9.  32.  The  construction  of  reges  and  facta  is  bold  but  is 
Boftened  down  by  the  intervention  of  the  semi-cognate  acc. 
tantum  operit;  cf.  Oy.  M.  13.  231  nee  Telamoniadee  etiam 
nunc  hitcere  quicquam  amit,  posse.  Fropertius  is  fond 
of  the  potential,    See  Introduotion. 

5.  parua  ora,  opposed  to  magnum  o«,  m.  1.  12  n.  Cf.  Ov. 
Tr.  1.  6.  30  nostraque  8unt  meritis  ora  minora  tuis»  tam, 
'to  that  great  spring.'  For  tam  see  Introduction.  F.*s  iam 
is  quite  unnecessaiy.  Fersius  trayesties  tliis  poetical  drinking, 
Frol.  1  necfonte  labraprolui  eaballino, 

6.  pater  Ennius,  a  stock  address  of  respect,  as  we  say 
'Dan  Chaucer';  cf.  Hor.  Ep.  1. 19.  7«  ante,  'formerly.* 
X.  8.  36  n. 

7.  Curlos  firatres,  i.e.  the  Curiatiif  an  extraordinaiy  our- 
tailment.  See  Introduction.  Horatia,  would  be  in  prose 
Jforattana;  but  cf.  Manil.  5. 107  Horatia/octo.  pila.  Mr 
Bum,  Bome  and  Gampagna,  p.  104,  writes,  *A  pillar  at  the 
comer  of  one  of  the  arcades  (ie.  in  the  Forum)  containing 
shops  was  called  the  pila  Horatia.  *  *  *  Upon  it,  according 
to  Dionysius,  had  been  iixed  the  armour  taken  by  the  surviving 
Horatius  from  the  vanquished  Guriatii.  The  word  pila  may 
either  mean  the  column  of  the  arcade  upon  wliich  the  armour 
was  fixed  or  the  weapons  tiiemselyes,  and  the  Latin  writers 
seem  to  understand  it  as  ref erring  to  the  latter,  while  Dionysius 
translates  it  by  crrvKts.*  Pila  (/.  )was  confused  with  pila  (n.). 
Hertzberg  may  be  right  in  thinBn^  Fropertius  intends  in  pila 
(the  Boman  weapon)  to  hint  tliat  it  was  the  Horatii  who  were 
Bomans.    Compare  Livy  1.  24. 1. 

8.  The  allusion  is  to  the  defeat  of  Demetrius  of  Pharot  by 
L.  Aemilius  Faullus  219  b.o.,  not  that  of  Perteus  byhis  son, 
sumamed  Macedonicw,  167:  for  Ennius  died  in  169. 
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9.  vletrlceB  moras.  Manil.  1.  786  inuictmque  mora 
Fabiui,  Enuius*  own  Une  unm  homo  nobis  cunctando  restituit 
rem  is  well  known.  pug^nam  slnlstram  CajinenBem.  The 
student  should  observe  that  two  adjectives  can  be  put  with  one 
tubst,  when  they  refcr  to  different  aspects  of  it,  when,  as  here, 
one  specijiea  {Cannemem)  and  the  othcr  describea  (sinistram), 
For  PropertiuB*  fondnesa  for  such  accumulations  see  Intro- 
duotion. 

10.  uersos,  cf.  iii.  24  (20).  82.  uersoa  ad  uota  is  op- 
poscd  to  auersos, 

11.  Tliis  is  not  mcntioncd  in  Livy.  But  Yarro  in  his 
Hcroclcs  iutroduccs  ono  of  tho  Larcs  suying,  Noctu  Ilannibalin 
cum  fugaui  exercitum  2'utanus,  hoc  TutanuH  Ilomae  nuncupor, 
Romana  sede.  Cf.  Livy  5.  50.  4  quod  luppiter  O,  M,  auam 
sedem  atque  arcem  populi  Homani  in  re  trepida  tutatui  esset. 
Cat.  80.  3  has  a  sede  Pisauri. 

12.  foisse.  For  the  change  of  construction  cf.  iii.  23.  7  n. 
lonem.  His  tcmpie  is  meAnt.  This  confusion  of  the  divine 
personaUty-  with  its  outward  material  signs,  such  as  statues, 
temples,  is  thoroughly  Boman,  but  not  confined  to  Rome.  A 
good  example  is  v.  1.  7  Tarpeiusque  pater  nuda  de  rupe  tonabat, 

13.  Castalia,  on  Pamassus  in  Phocist  while  HeUcon  (v.  1) 
is  in  Boeotia.  The  topograpby  of  the  Latin  poets  is  always 
more  or  less  fanciful,  and  the  haunts  of  the  Muses  are  iio 
ezception.  Thus  Statius  Silv.  2.  7.  2  puts  Hippocrene  on  the 
Acrocorinthus.  speculans,  *watching  me,'  Toravyd^m. 
arbore,  *the  wood/  a  coUective  sing.  for  the  plur. ;  see  iii. 
5.  Sn. 

14.  Fhoebus  gives  a  similar  waming  to  Horace,  Od.  4. 
15.  1  Phoebus  uolenti  proelia  me  loqui  uictas  et  urbes  increpuit 
lyrat  ne  parua  2'yrrhenum  per  aequor  uela  darem,  l^rra 
nlxus.  ApoUo  is  frcquently  thus  reprcsented  in  art.  ad 
antra.    The  order  impUes  he  was  close  to  the  grotto. 

15.  flumine,  i.e.  the /ontes  of  v.  5,  the  flow  of  epic  poetry 

16.  caiminis  berol  opus, '  a  work  consisting  in ';  a  genitivc 
of  equivalence  or  deftnition,  Boby  1302.  tangere,  of  un- 
lawful  handUng.    Cf.  iii.  32  (26).  10. 

18.  mollia.  '  Over  soft  sward  the  puny  wheel  should  gUde. ' 
Elegiac  (iv.  1.  19  n.)  poetry  is  your  field.  prata.  Aristoph. 
Ban.  1300  says  (or  qiiotes)  more  appropriately  tm  fiij  rov  avrop 
^pvvlxv  7<€ifi(a»a  Movaav  lepbv  6<p6€l7j»  5p4wuv,    But  comp. 
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Yirg.  1.  c.  on  iv.  1.  .18,  Manil.  2.  50,  53  omnU  ad  accestus 
Heliconis  semita  .tritast, — integra  quaeramua  rorante$  prata 
per  herhas, 

19.  lactetnr.  Comp.  an  epigr.  of  Straio  (addressing  his 
book)  ToXXd/c(  0otri7<r6(f  vTOKbXitiop  rj  iraph.  Blaf^pois  pXridip, 
The  book  was  picked  up  and  thrown  down  on  to  the  scamnnm 
or  footstool,  the  inseparable  attendant  both  of  the  eeUa  and  the 
lectus  (Bich,  Dict.  s.  v.). 

20.  nlrum,  *  lover.*    See  xii.  5.  36  n. 

21.  eeuecta,  'deviate,  swerveaside*;  only  here.  For  tbe 
abl.  cf.  y.  Aen.  4.  385  et  cum  frigida  mort  anima  seduxerit 
artua,  Hence  P.,  foUowing  Soaliger,  reads  praescriptos  euectaitt 
gyros,  a  sUght  but  needless  change.  pagina  seuectast.  Gf. 
IV.  1.  18  n.  gyro,  V\  *^9  nnjLi>r  circus  in  whjch  horscs 
were  traiaed.  Here,  like  or6em  Elil.  39,  of  ii  iiftl^ruw  field  in 
literatnre.  Gf.  Stat.  Silv.  4.  7.  4  ingens  opus  in  minores  con- 
trdhe  gyros,    Cic.  De  Or.  3. 19.  70  ex  ingenti  qnodam  oratorem 

.  immensoque  campo  in  exiguum  sane  gyrum  compellitis. 

22.  Dante  apparently  translates  our  author  Purg.  i.  1 — 3 
'0'er  better  waves  to  speed  her  rapid  course  The  light  bark  of 
my  genius  lifts  the  sail,  WeU  pleased  to  leave  so  cruel  sea  be- 
hmd.'    Gary.     The  It.  has  la  navicella  del  mio  ingegno, 

23.  As  is  frequent  in  Lat.,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  last 
word  harenas,    The  cumba  was  a  two-oared  boat  (Rich,  s.  v.). 

24.  tutus  eris,  sc.  by  doing  so.  Gf.  Ov.  B.  A.  650  lente 
desine:  tutus  eris,  turba,  'ferment,  uproar.*  Bare  in 
this  Uteral  sense;  but  cf.  Lucan  3.  593  pelago  turbante  and 
mare  turhidumf  turbulentum ;  Att.  ap.  Kon.  524.  26  (Fr. 
608  Bibbeck)  is  instructive,  non  uides  quam  turbam  quosue 
fludtus  cnncites  f  Scneca  (?)  Ag.  103  paraphrases  Prop.,/«K« 
mediae  quiftquis  turhae  sorte  quietiis  aura  stringit  litora  tuta, 
timidusque  mari  credere  cymbam  remo  terras  propiore  legit, 

25.  sedem,  'a  resting-place,  retreat,'  a  vcry  vague  word. 

26.  eemita  flEU^  est,  as  in.  Plaut.  Gurc.  1.  1.  36  dum  ne 
per  fundum  saeptum  facies  semitam,  noua  asserts  by 
impUcation  the  poefs  originaUty,  Uke  intacta  nia  el.  1. 18. 

27.  adflzls.  The  poet  is  describing  one  of  the  operosa 
antra  (2. 12)  or  artificial  grottoes  of  the  Muses,  which  were  com- 
mon  in  the  grounds  of  wealUiy  Bomans.  These  musea  are 
described  in  Plin.  N.  H.  36.  21.  42.  154  appellantur  quidem  ita 
(Le.pumices)  et  erosa  saoea  inaedificiis  quae  Musea  uocant 
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dependentia  ad  imaginem  specue  arte  reddendam, 
The  stones  have  been  there  long  enough  for  the  mosa  to  grow 
oyer  them  {uiridi»),  spelimca.  ObaerYe  that  this  is  the  Qr. 
acc.  onqKvYfa. 

28.  pendebant,  from  the  projections  of  the  roof.  Cf .  Plin. 
1.0.  tympana,  'the  Baochic  instrament,' P.  canis, 
erotis;  not  'vaulted,*  as  P.  seems  to  snggest.  pumex  ia  nsed 
of  any  porons  stone,  as  P.  points  out. 

29.  ergo,  the  ms.  reading,  is  oorrapt.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
phdned  eitber  (1)  as  an  ergo  of  retumption  after  a  digression,  as 
in  Aen.  6.  884,  or  (2)  as  a  loose  inference  from  what  precedes, 
as  in  Yirg.  G.  1.  489,  Eleg.  in  ob.  Maecen.  114  redditur  ar- 
borilnu  Jlorem  reuirentibtu  aetai:  ergo  non  homini,  quod  fuit 
ante,  redit,  orgia,  L.  Mtiller^s  reading,  is  probable  (cf.  el. 
1.  4):  and  mystarum,  not  mustarum,  as  he  spells  it,  is  possible. 

81.  dominae.  Cf.  ii.  5. 17.  mea  turba,  'my  fayour- 
ites.'  The  phrase  is  imitated  by  Qy.  Am.  1.  1.  6,  A.  A.  8. 811. 
Tr.  1.  5.  34. 

82.  Ctoxgoneo,  Hippocrene,  Pegasus  haying  sprung  from 
the  blood  of  Medusa ;  a  far-fetched  allusion.  punica  rostra, 
taken  by  Ovid,  Am.  2.  6.  22.  Punici»,  like  0ocj^t|,  is  originally 
a  proper  name ;  but  ct  Hor.  Epod.  9.  27. 

88.  diuersae,  i.e.  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  grotto ;  cf. 
Yirg.  G.  4.  432  stemunt  se  somno  diuersae  in  litore  phoeae. 
iura.  I  haye  reatored  this  after  Scaliger  for  the  unmeaning 
rura  of  the  uss.  The  different  provinces  of  the  Muses  are 
meant. 

34. '.  in  sua  dona,  'on  the  production  of  their  special  gifts.' 
So  Yirg.  G.  1.  219  at  si  triticeam  in  messem  rohustaque 
Jarra  exercebis  humum,     Of.  in  thyrsoa  v.  35. 

85  gives  descriptions  of  tbree  Muses,  of  whom  the  second 
is  probably  Terpsichore;  but  the  others  can  hardly  be  identified, 
as  the  Muses  are  variously  represented  in  aucient  art.  car- 
mina  neruis  aptat,  very  close  to  Hor.  Epist.  1.  3.  12  fidi- 
busne  Latinis  Thebanos  aptare  modos  studetf 

36.  manu  utraque,  i.e.  busily,  energetically.  Cf.  el.  14 
(15).   24  regales  manicas  rupit  utraque  manu.  rosam. 

Perhaps  ^rato  is  meant.   Love  is  crowned  with  roses ;  compare 
^x       pseud.-Anacr.  63.  7,  15.    For  the  collective  sing.  cf.  v.  6.  72. 

38.  a  facie,  a  false  etymology.  KaXKioireta  is  from  S^, 
not  (Z^,    See  the  Introduction. 
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39.  oygnis.  This  is  Bomewhat  magniloquent.  As  an  erotio 
poet,  Propertins  is  to  ride  on  Yenus*  own  swans ;  cf .  Hor.  Od« 
4. 1.  10.  Ovid  follbwB  him  A.  A.  3.  809  cygnis  deacendere 
tempus  duxerunt  collo  qui  iuga  nostra  tuo. 

40.  fortts  probably  goes  with  eqnl,  as  in  Ov.  B.  A.  634. 
A.  A.  3.  595.  dncet,  certainly  not =uehet  (Hor.,  Ep.  1. 1. 98 
quem  ducit  priua  triremUt  has  in  view  the  trailing  motion  of  a 
Rhip) :  nor  of  dragging  a  chariot  (Od.  4.  3.  6)  which  was  not 
used  in  Boman  warfare.  It  must  then  either  be  'draw,  allnre 
joa ';  or  dse  'go  before  yon,*  you  shall  not  follow  in  the  wake 
of  cavahy  to  war.  sonas,  a  comprehensive  word.  It  in- 
cludes  the  neighing  and  the  prancing  of  the  horses  and  the 
clatter  of  their  hamess. 

41.  nil  tlbl  8it,  'let  it  be  no  concem  of  thine,'  more 
usualiy  nil  ad  te  stt,  as  Lucr.  8.  830  nil  igitur  mors  est  ad 
no8  (Munro*s  note) :  but  Prop.  uses  the  dai  for  ad  with  ace. 
in  other  connezions  also.  See  iii.  29.  1  n.  Compare  haud 
tuumst  uereri  Plaut.  Stich.  5.  4.  36,  with  whi<m  compare 
Tib.  1. 6.  24  tum  mihi  non  oculie  8it  timuisae  meis  and  pseudo- 
Tibull. 4. 3. 8  neu  tibisit durot acuiase  inproelia dentes,  Kothing 
is  gained  by  taking  nil  for  mm^  as  F.  praeconla  clasiiica, 
*martial  advertisement':  pra^conia  seems  better  than  pra^^ 
toriaf  the  other  reading,  thongh  flare  claBsicuntf  'blow  a 
trampet/  is  an  authorised  expression;  cf.  Virg.  G.  2.  539. 
classica  is  an  adj.;  compare  cUusicum  canere,  ranco, 

*braying';  of  an  ass  Ov.  F.  1.  433. 

♦ 

42.  flare,  with  an  acc.  as  in  Mart.  11.  8.  8  quantaqut 
Pieria  proeliajlare  tuba,  and,  nearer  still,  Gell.  N.  A.  1. 2. 6  has 
ille  inanes  glorias  eum  fiaret,  ciiiffere  is  supported  by 
Ov.  Tr.  5.  2.  69  finitimo  cinctua  premor  undique  Marte  bshSl 
Htat.  Ach.  1.  10  neque  enim  Aonium  nemU8  aduena  puUo 
('invade').    tinguere  (N.)  would  be  in  grossly  bad  taste. 

43.  qnlbns  in  oampis.  The  nom,  to  8it  is  changed  from 
the  inf.  to  a  dependent  sentence.  Cf.  Introduction.  Observe 
the  plur.  of  the  two  battles,  Aquae  Sextiae  and  the  Campi 
llaudii,  Mariano  signo,  for  the  abl.  see  Introduction. 
The  eagle  is  meant.  Pliny  K.  H.  10. 4. 5. 16  says  '  Gaius  Marius 
in  his  second  consnlship  made  it  (the  eagle)  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  legions  of  Bome.  Till  then  it  was  the  principai 
one,  but  thcre  were  four  others.  Wolves,  minotaurs,  horses 
and  boars  preceded  each  company.  A  few  years  before  it  had 
begun  to  be  the  only  one  carried  into  battle ;  the  rest  were  l^t 
in  the  camp.    Marius  abandoned  them  entirely.' 
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44.  stent^  'tho  battlo  U  set* ;  cf.  Sa  It.  4.  274  medio 
stetit  (uquore  pugna,  Teatonlcafl  Roma  cefHngat  opea. 
Cp.  Hor.  Od.  8.  8.  28  nee  Priami  domut  periura  pugnaee» 
Aehiuot  Uectoreit  opibut  refringit. 

45.  quibut  in  eampit  ia  to  be  eapplied  with  nectet,  not  quo, 
asP.  A  river  can  be  said  to  flow  through  a  battle-field.  Theline 
is  generally  sapposed  to  allude  ta  the  yictory  of  Caesar  over 
Ariovistos.  See  B.  G.  1.  58  (not  4.  1  as  P.).  perfaBOB,  not 
▼ery  appropriate  for  a  ttream ;  bnt  nuurenti  ▼.  4C  shews  the 
Bhme  is  half  personified  as  in  Oy.  Tr.  4.  2.  42  eomihm  kie 
fractit  uiridi  male  teetut  ab  ulua  deeolor  ipte  tanguine  Rhenut 
erit,  There  is  a  similar  confusion  between  the  river  and  the 
river-god  in  v.  2.  7 ;  cf.  Introdaction. 

47.  coronatos,  i.e.  fresh  from  a  banqnet.  alleniini, 
that  of  the  uir  v.  50.         ad  limen,  like  the  serenader  in  1. 16. 

48.  'The  tipsy  traces  of  the  midnight  ront/  i.e.  the  traoes 
of  a  roat  or  scamper  of  tipsy  revellers ;  sach  as  the  chaplets, 
torches,  &c.  which  they  woald  leave  behind  when  parsaed. 
elirla  woald  go  more  natarally  with  tugaB ;  cf.  Introdaction. 

49.  excantare = *  draw  ont  by  chants,'  whether  gods  from 
a  besieged  city,  the  moon  from  tiie  sky,  or  standing  com  from 
a  field ;  bat  here  metaphorical,  by  the  blandi  earminit  obtequio 
I.  8.  40.  daosas  paellas,  Gallim.  Fr.  164  (Bergk)  4  irais  fj 
«araicXeurror. 

50.  ferire,  'cozen,'  a  cant  word  for  cheating;  Ter.  Ph« 
1. 1.  13.    Cf.  Prop.  V.  5.  44. 

51.  talia.    For  omission  of  verb  see  1. 16. 45. 

52.  Ovid  gives  the  phrase  a  dififerent  tum  Am.  8.  9.  25 
adice  Maeoniden  a  quo  ceu  fonte  perenni  uatum  Pieriit  ora 
rigantur  aquit,  Phlletaea.  She  moistened  Propertius'  lipa 
with  water  from  the  spring  from  which  Philetas  drank.  Cf. 
el.  1.  6. 


IV.    vu. 

Intboduction. 

The  snbject  of  this  poem  is  the  drowning  of  Paetns,  a  young 
friend  of  the  poet,  on  a  trading  voyage  to  Egypt.  Tbe  poet 
draws  an  imaginary  picture  of  the  sad  event  and  its  circum- 
stances,  and  intersperses  it  with  melancholy  reflections  on  the 
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daring  cf  men  and.  the  power  of  the  passion  for  gold  whioh  had 
been  the  destruction  of  Paetus. 

1.  ergo.  Cf.  I.  8.  1  n.  peoimla.  Personified,  as  in 
Hor.  Ep.  1.  6.  87  regina  pecunia,  Juv.  1.  113  etsi,  funetta 
pecunia,  temph  nondum  habita$,  and  so  nXovrot  in  Aristoph. 

2.  adimus  seems  hardly  appropriate  with  iter,  unless  the 
sense  is  *  we  go  near  the  path  of  death '  (i.  e.  to  death ;  cf.  x.  20. 
18  n.),  Eur.  Or.  1044  davdrov  viXat  palyciv ;  cf.  adire  peri- 
cula  Gic.  Phaedrus  8.  6.  9  has  profein  mortis  audacem 
uiam  where  audacem  refers  to  the  sailors,  as  immatnnmi  here 
does  to  mortis, 

3.  I.e.  jou  cruelly  foster  the  yices  of  mankind  by  sup« 
plying  them  with  an  object;  cf.  iv.  21.  4  ipse  alimenta 
sibi  maxima  praebet  amor,  praebes  pabula.  Of.  Plaut. 
Bud.  2.  6.  29  piscibtu  in  alto,  credo,  praehibent  pabulum, 
crudelia.  Statius  Theb.  9.  800  has  curiously  varied  the 
meaning  ibitis  aequoreis  erudelia  pabula  monstrit, 

4.  semina  orta,  a  confused  way  of  emphasizing  an  idea  by 
repetition.  de  capite  tuo,  either  (1)  *from  you  as  source,' 
which  is  not  harsher  than  i.  18.  19  quae  tu  uiua  mea  possii 
sentire  fauiUa  '  when  I  am  ashes '  nor  than  fontit  caput  iv. 
18  (19).  6 :  for  the  metaphor  see  ui.  18  (15).  6  non  ego  nequitiae 
dicerer  esse  caput,  or  (2)  *from  yours^f,*  as  Hertzb.  who 
compares  Sen.  Med.  1013  n  quod  est  criment  meumst — noxium 
macta  caput.  Perhaps,  as  P.  suggests,  there  is  an  allusion  to 
Athene  being  born  from  Zeus'  head. 

5.  tendentem  lintea,  *with  canvas  spread,'  saggests  a 
Bmooth  course  and  a  favouring  wind. 

C.    obruis,  facis  ut  obruaiur.  terque  quaterque.   "^to^ 

pertius  is  thinking  of  tlie  storm  and  its  savage  determination 
to  drown  Paetus;  compare  Leon.  Tar.  Anth.  Gr.  7.  652  'HxW^''» 
^oXao^o-a,  tI  top  Tifiapeof  ovrtas  t\u>ovt*  ov  toXXJ  vijl  TfXcvraySpap, 
&ypia  xet/iii^vao^a,  KaTevp^qvtatrao  wovTtp  cifv  4>opT(p  \app6v 
Kvfjt  imxfvafiivri,  insano  mari.    Ov.  Her.  1.  6  obrutuB 

inaanit  esset  adulter  aquis, 

7.    nam,  explaining  obruis.  sequltur,  *in  pursuit  of 

thee.'  excidit,  *made  shipwreck  of  his  youthful  life.'    Gf. 

Ter.  Andr.  2.  5. 12  uxore  excidit,  *lost  his  wife.'  Ov.  M.  2. 
828  magnia  tamen  excidet  atuie,  Others  take  it  'he  was  loet 
in  his  youth.'  - 
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8.  Booa»  LcL  »11  nnezpectod  iMuiqiMi;  «oi;  ss  P.  allflr 
Hflrtxh..  a  mere  rcpetition  of  lonfta^nit.  lOBKtBqpii; 
i.e.  fitf  firom  home;  n.  9. 29  hmfimqpum  ad  ludtm,  The  jitaMO 
ie  imitatwi  bj  Or.  Ibis  148  mottraqme  longinqumt  «uecm 
pi$ei$  tdai,  Clmiid.  Eatz;  S.  884  loiiytiiftttt  jptMtto. 
eeea.  Or.  Tr.  1.  8.  66  ct  «oit  oe^wortiM  fiaeitm  e$$e  tfttea. 
TiWinidM  Anth.  Gr.  7.  878  (of  a  similar  Cite)  wry  8o^|wi, 
Ix^vn  n^!^  •^!xv«<»  aalftt,  of  floeting  eorpaes  and  vrecks, 
▼.  1, 116. 

9.  liisla»  snbst.  Or.  F.  6.  491  suietta  Learehetu  wmier 
tmmulauermt  mmU/rae  et  dederat  md$eri$  omwi«  «««t«  roftf. 
plae  terrae,  her  aon's  dead  body.  For  terrae  eompare  m.  fi. 
86  n.  PiKHTissiMTs  in  an  inacr.  QrelL  C.  L  1.  no.  4601  f^ 
an  inCftnt  two  years  (^  ahews  piu$  wma  a  regohur  epithet» 
thongh  we  haTe  no  reaeon  for  soppoeing  that  Paetoa  was  noi 
an  affectionate  aon.  Hertzb.  takes  the  phrase  as  genitiTe  afler 
taulo.  'The  parental  emhraoe  of  the  earth'  (P.)  is  nol  in 
point. 

10.  pote,  as  adj.,  e$t  being  omitted.  Ct  n.  1. 46.  eog'- 
nalos,  mot  for  cofaotorvat.  The  rogi  are  the  cof«att;  eC 
m.  5.  8  n.  Prop.  eeeins  to  imitate  CatnU.  68.  97  sqq.  mom 
inter  nota  $epulera  nee  prope  eognatoe  cosqMttlMat 
eineree, 

11.  Compare  a  yeiy  simiUr  epigram  of  QUmcas  in  tho 
Oreek  Anthol.  7.  285 

ov  K6tnt  ooS  oXfyor  xHpnt  poipot'   oXX'  'EpcurCrxoo 

ip  iffofi^t  avrrf  Taira  $d\a<nra  tol^os, 
(iS\cTO  ydp  ovp  vi^'    rd  6*  iaria  rol  roT   iKtlvo» 

vv$€Tai,  alOvlais  yruoTd  ftortus  ipirtuf, 

The  phrase  in  the  second  line  may  be  an  echo  of  Pericles^ 
•waaa  ^n  rdtpos,  astant,  a  little  more  viYid  than  $tant. 

Ovid  imitates  Her.  10.  123   o$$a  $uper$tahunt  uolucree 
inhumata  marinae, 

12.  Observe  how  the  Yastness  of  the  sea  is  snggested  hj  the 
ihyihm.  Note  too  that  Prop.  says  pro  tumulo,  not  tumuihu 
(rci^ot).  It  is  worth  while  reading  Mr  Baskin'8  most  instrac- 
tive  analysis  of  the  lines  **wbo8e  changing  moand  and  foam 
that  pasaed  away  Migbt  mock  the  eye  that  qaestioned  where  I 
lay,"  Modem  Painters  in.  p.  166.  It  is  not  all  applicable 
here.  But  I  may  be  excased  qaoting  one  sentence.  *Then, 
haying  pat  the  absolate  ocean  fkct  as  far  as  he  may  before  oar 
eyes,  the  poet  leayes  as  to  feel  aboat  it  as  we  may,  and  to  trace 
for  oarselyes  tbe  opposite  fact,  the  image  of  the  green  moands 
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that  do  not  change,  and  the  white  and  writteQ  jstones  that  do 
hot  pass  away ;  and  thenoe  to  lollow  out  also  the  associated 
images  of  the  calm  life  with  the  quiet  grave,  and  the  despairing 
life  with  the  fading  foam.'  It  is  singular  that  tumuXu»  means 
literally  'monnd/  but  it  is  a  coincidence  and  no^more. 

18.  Infeliz,  *calamitou8.'  tlmor,  *cau«e  of  fear.'  So 
V.  28,  and  Ov.  F.  1.  551  Gacus  Auentinae  timor  atque  in- 
famia  Hluae,  Gf.  i.  2. 17  discordia,  raptae  Orithylae.  Ov. 
Am.  1.  6.  53  si  satis  es  raptae^  Borea^  memor  Orithyiae» 
For  the  fable  see  Plat.  Phaedx.  p.  229. 

14.  tanta,  i.  e.  to  excuse  such  cruelty. 

15.  quidnam,  'why,  pray,'  more  emphatic  and  colloquial 
than  quid.  So  chiefly  in  the  oomio  poets.  gandes.  Cf.  v. 
6  n.  Neptune,  perhaps  an  allusion  to  PoseidUum,  the  hecMl- 
land  facing  Argennum,  as  Prof.  Ellis  suggests. 

16.  sanctos, '  guiltless.'  Shipwreck  as  a  punishment  from 
heaven  is  a  common  idea,  e.  g.  Hor.  Od.  3.  2.  26  sqq. 

17.  aetatem  numeras.  For  the  use  with  a  collective  cf. 
numerare  pectts,  numerare  tempus  Gaius  Inst.  2.  172;  and 
numems  uini,  &c.  The  forger  of  ConsoL  Liv.  has  447  quid 
numeras  annos  f  In  a  dififerent  connexion  Hor.  Ep.  2.  2.  210 
natales  grate  numeras  t 

18.  mater  in  ore  tibist,  imitated  in  Ov.  M.  11.  544 
Ceycis  in  ore  nulla  nisi  Halcyonest.  non  habet  unda  deos, 
but  Ov.  M.  2.  8  caeruleot  habet  unda  deos,  Ooutrast  i.  8. 
41  n.     Propertius  has  forgotten  Neptune  v.  15. 

19.  nam  oxplains  the  last  phrase.  The  construction  is 
complicated.  ad  saxa  probably  goes  after  lig^ata;  oompare 
I.  20.  20.  noctumis,  as  P.  rightly  says,  after  the  ship  was 
moored  at  eveniug ;  Theocr.  13.  33. 

20.  uincula,  the  hawsers  for  mooring,  irctirftarat  Staftol; 
Aen.  1.  169.  detrlto,  worn  away  with  the  chafing.  ca- 
dunt,  *fall  away.* 

21.  sunt,  'there  are^^  absolute.  Gf .  v.  6.  15  est  Phoehi 
fugiens  Athamana  ad  litora  pontus,  curas,  'the  distressed 
love.'  Cf.  I.  1.  86  n.,  and  for  the  plur.  1. 11.  7  ignibus  and  note 
on  furores  i.  5.  8.  testantia.  He  takes  Argennum  to  be  derived 
from  Argynnus,  the  nome  of  the  youth.  Agamemnon,  as  Prof. 
Ellis  points  out,  was  specially  honoured  near  Glazomenae  (Paus, 
7.  5.  6),  apparently  in  connexion  with  some  hot  springs. 

P.  P.  11 
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22.  The  text  is  Prof.  EUis*  brilliant  emendation  for  ihe 
MB.  minantU  aquae,  He  says :  *  We  may  fix  the  ecene  of  Paetoa* 
shipwreck  at  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Lydia  where  the  luid. 
which  oontracts  into  a  narrow  neck  between  Olazomenae  on 
the  north  and  Teos  on  the  sonth,  again  broadens  out  into  a 
rooky  peninsula  with  three  bold  promontories,  Gorycium  eouth, 
Argennum  touth-wett,  Melaena  north.  All  these  are  projeotions 
of  Mount  Mimas*.'  notat,  «brands,*  of.  iv.  10  (11).  48 
Tarquinii  wmine  quem  timili  uita  tuperba  notat;  paraphrased 
by  Ov.  (?)  Her.  16.  208  et  qui  Myrtoat  crimine  tignat 
oatMu.  Mimantis,  called  the  '  windy  *  Mimas,  Od.  3.  172. 
Tne  etormy  character  of  the  ooast  is  clear  from  the  account  of 
the  battle  of  Arginusae. 

23,  24.  These  lines  seem  to  point  to  the  other  legend  of 
the  death  of  Argynnus,  whioh  represented  him  as  lost  while 
Bwimming  in  the  Oephissus  in  Boeotia.  Prof.  Ellis  thinks  that 
*the  original  legend  wat  connected  with  the  Boeotian  coast,  that 
it  subsequently  extended  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Aegean, 
and  that  Propertius  who,  as  a  leamed  man,  had  heard  the 
story  connected  with  both  looalities,  indicates  in  these  two 
lines  Bomewhat  awkwardly  the  connexion.*  He  paraphrases 
the  four  lines  thus:  'P.  was  wreoked  on  the  coast  which  re- 
tains  the  name  of  the  lost  Argynnus,  that  youth  whom  Aga- 
memnon  vainly  sought  to  discover,  and  kept  the  fleet  at  Aulis 
waiting  in  the  hope  of  doing  so — a  dday  which  caused  the 
death  of  Iphigenia.*  non  soluit.  The  negative  is  thoroughly 
Propertian.  See  Introdnction.  mactatast.  So  v.  1.  109, 
110.   In  IV.  22.  34  we  have  the  substituted  siag  {subdita  cerua), 

25.  reddite,  Neptune  and  Aquilo  v.  13 — 18.  Scaliger*s 
transposition  of  25 — 28  to  come  after  70  is  not  proven.  If  tho 
lines  are  moved,  they  should  be  put  after  v.  64.  corpus,  the 
body  despoiled  of  life.  positaque.  The  Neap.  ms.  has 
potitatt ;  but  this  makes  the  passage  too  jerky. 

26.  Oompore  Petron.  114  aut  quod  ultimum  est  iratis  etiam 
Jluctibut  imprudent  harena  componet,  uilis,  not  very 
complimentory  as  an  address,  but  Prop.  is  inatteutive  to  the 
precise  form  of  the  expressipn.  Of.  Introduction.  harena, 
addressed  as  in  i.  22.  8. 

27.  transibit.    iii.  2.  5  n. 

28.  tlmor,  see  n.  on  v.  13.  A  similar  waming  in  Anth. 
Gr.  7.  266  vavriyw  rd/tpos  elfjd  AtoicKios'  ol  d*  ayayoyrai,  0€u  ToX/iris, 
ar  ifioO  relfffiara  \v<rdfi€POi, 

*  Uuiv.  CoU.  Loud.  ProfesBorial  Diasert  1872-8,  wliich  scc. 
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29.  ouruate.  Mr  Pesketfs  emendaiion*  for  ihe  us.  earwu 
(Edd.  curuoi),  Of.  iv.  22.  85  eumare  eomua,  *to  make  cnryed 
horns.'  tezite  is  appropriately  used  of  ships,  *  fabricate/  as 
in  Aen.  11.  326.  causas,  i.  e.  things  that  caase  death.  Ov. 
E.  P.  4.  7.  12  aspicis  et  mitti  8ub  adwneo  toxica  ferro  et  telum 
eausas  mortis  habere  duas, 

80.  acta,  of  impelling  ships,  as  in  Ov.  F.  1.  840.  Pro- 
pertius  means  that  those  'who  go  on  the  sea  are  rowers  in 
I)eath*8  vessel.  Mr  Beid  suggests  that  the  metaphor  is  from 
hnrling  a  javelin,  for  which  see  v.  6.  22  n. 

81.  Lachmann  puts  the  stop  after  fatis,  comparing  Seneca 
N.  Q.  5.  18  quid  maria  inquietamusf  parum  uidelicet  ad 
mortes  nostras  terra  late  patet^  an  obvious  imitation. 
Lucan  3.  196  fatisque  per  illam  accessit  mors  una  ratem 
supports  the  punctuation  of  the  text,  which  gives  a  more  nsoal 
coustruction  and  a  better  rhythm. 

82.  Sen.  Contr.  7. 1  multas  rerum  naturamortis  uias  aperuit 
et  multis  itineribus  fata  deewrrunt,  miseras,  4eadmg  to 
misery.*    See  Introduction. 

83.  There  is  a  play  of  words.  teneat='keep  its  hold 
on  you/  i.e.  physically  on  your  ship;  tennere,  metaphoricidly 
*kept  you  from  wondering.' 

34.  cul,  i.e.  who  is  not  satisfied  with  his  native  land; 
imitated  in  Ov.  Am.  2.  11.  80  et,  felix,  dicas^  quem  tua  terra 
tenet  I 

86.  consenuit,  like  Catullus*p AoiteZi»  4. 25  recondita  senet 
quiete,  portus.  Cf.  iii.  20  (17).  24. an  quisquam  in  mediis 
l^ersoluit  uotaprocellis  cum  saepe  in  portufracta  carinanatetf 

37.  Bubstrauit,  like  a  smooth  floor.  Cf.  stemere  aequor, 
Lucretius  frequently  uscs  tubstratus  of  the  sea,  e.g.  6.  619. 
For  the  seuse  cf.  Lucr.  2.  557  if\fidi  maris  insiditu  uiresque 
dolumque — subdola  cumplacidi  ridet  pellacia  ponti, 

88.  A  curiously  roundabout  ezpresBion.    Cf.  Introduotion. 

89.  triumphaleB,  a  proleptio  use,  'going  to  a  triumph.' 
CapharSa.  For  the  form  cf.  Pacuv.  136  pater  Aehiuot  in  Ca^ 
pharcis  saxit  pleros  perdidit.  Ovid  has  -eus  more  correctly 
Tr.  5.  7.  36.  Cf.  Hygin.  Fab.  116.  Naupiius,  king  of  Euboea, 
in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  son  Palamedes,  lighted  false 

*  rroposed  independently  by  Mr  O.  T.  Lendrum  of  Caius  CoU.,  Cambridga 

11—2 
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fires  on  the  Greeks'  retnm  from  Troy  and  so  decoyed  them 
on  to  the  rooks  of  Caphaxeus.    Cf.  y.  1. 115, 116. 

40.  Graeda,  a  natural  exaggeration,  as  in  bk.  v.  1  o. 
tracta,  dragged  by  the  ourrents.  Cf.  Lucan  5.  235  Euripu»' 
que  trahit  eursutn  mutantibus  undia  Chalcidica^  puppes  ad 
iniquam  classibus  Aulin,  aalo,  probably  an  abl.  of  place  ; 
possibly  one  of  mearu, 

41.  panlatlm  with  lacturam.  Cf.  i.  22.  8  n.  This  *gra- 
dual,  piecemeal  loss*  is  the  most  harrowing  part  of  Od^^sseas' 
sufiferingH.  sooitun,  contractcd  form  as  in  Aen.  5.  174. 
VlizeB,  an  instructive  example  of  how  Greek  words  are  treated 
in  early  Latin.  u  is  for  o  (as  HercvLles  for  older  Hercoles)^  l  for 
5  (compare  oleo  with  odor),  i  for  U  (v,  as  in  oriza)^  x  for  99  (as 
malaxo  for  iiaK&.a9ia). 

42.  B(diti.  iiBS.  «ofo*;  i.  e.  soh'(2t).  non  ualuere  In.  In 
a  different  sense  T.  7.  68  in  scelus  hoc  animum  non  ua- 
luisse  8uum, 

43.  patrio,  patemo,  as  in  n.  7.  20.  Cf.  Hor.  Epod.  2.  2 
Beatus  ille  qui — ^atema  rura  bobus  exercet  euis,  uerteret, 
<if  he  had  contmued  to  tum.'  The  student  must  carefully 
distinguish  between  impossible  suppositions  relating  to  the 
preaent  and  those  rclating  to  the  past,  which  are  represented 
by  the  same  forms  in  Latin.  tiertere  =  *pIough,'  as  in  Yirg. 
G.  1.  2. 

44.  uerba  mea.  P.*s  trans.  'the  sentiments  wbich  I  now 
express  in  words*  may  be  right,  though  there  is  no  reason  why 
Propertius  should  not  have  given  Paetus  awarning.  pondus 
habere.    Cf .  v.  7. 88 cum pia  uenerun t  somnia,  pondua  habent, 

45.  uiueret,  *he  would  be  noio  living  to  feast.'  Observe 
how  the  lauguage  is  humoured.  The  interveution  of  duxisset 
makes  this  cliange  in  the  use  of  the  imperf.  (uerterct  v.  43  *  * 
uitieretSt  possible ;  cf.  Aen.  11.  162  obruerent  Itutuli  telisf 
(•woula  they  had  been  overwhelming  me!'  a  pictorial  imperf.) 
animam  ipse  dedissem  atque  haec  pompa  domiim  me  non 
Pallanta  referret  ('were  noto  bringing  me*).  ante  buos 
Penates.  For  these  family  festivities  cf.  Hor.  S.  2.  6.  66  o 
noctes  cenaeque  deum  quibus  ipse  meique  ante  Ijarem  pro- 
prium  uescor,  Ov.  P.  6.  805,  306  ante  focos  olim  scamnis 
comidere  longis  mosfuit  et  mensae  credere  adesse  deos.  dulcis 
conuiua,  cf.  nr.  9  (10).  25  dulciaque  ingratos  adimant  con- 
uiuia  8omno8, 
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46.  pauper,  at.  Cf.  ii.  5. 15  n.  pauper  is  Tirtnally  nega- 
tive ;  hence  at  is  used.  Cic.  Ac.  2.  11.  66  non  cognoscebarUur 
foriSi  at  domi,  fiere  potest.  Hiis,  the  ms.  reading,  is  cor- 
rupt,  posset  being  required.  Lachm.  reads  potis  for  potU  {esset)^ 
which  is  hardly  satisfactory,  though  better  than  the  much 
praised  Jlaref  which  can  only  mean  '  where  nothing  can  blow,* 
which  is  not  true,  or  *where  blowing  has  no  power/  which  is 
very  harsh.  I  think  sat  est  was  the  originiJ  readuig.  Compare 
contentus  v.  46.  *  He  was  poor,  it  was  true,  but  he  was  on  terra 
firmay  where  freedom  from  misfortune  is  enough  food  for  content- 
ment.*  The  correction  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  CaUim.  Fr. 
111,  (114  Bergk)  which  Prop.  is  imitating,  rplfffiaKap  el  vavptay 
oXj9(6s^(rri  /u^ra,  vavriXlrit  os  v^iu  (' unacquainted  with*)  (x^^ 
^lov.    potest  in  v.  38  induced  the  corruption. 

47.  non  tuUt,  'he  could  not  bear  to  hear,'  not  'he  had 
not  to  endure.*  P.  hunc,  pointing  him  out  as  a  waming. 
Tib.  1.  8.  71  hic  Marathus  quondam  miseris  ludebat  amantes, 
stridorem,  'the  hurtling'  of  the  blast ;  cf.  Aen.  1. 102  stridem 
Aquilone  procella, 

49.  th3rlo  thalamo,  f or  mss.  chio  calamoy  *  on  a  bed  made  of 
wood  from  the  dva  or  ^u/a/  or  citrus  tree  (the  thxija  articu- 
lata  still  growing  in  Barbary).  It  was  chiefly  used  for  tables 
and  couches  (see  Prof.  Mayor  on  Juv.  1.  137  pulchris  orbibus) : 
thyio  is  an  adj.  like  dmoi  (ut)  Theophr.  H.  P.  5.  2.  1.  For 
llialamo  in  this  sense  of.  Prop.  iii.  7  (6).  14,  Petron.  26. 
Orlcia  terebintho,  i.  e.  a  couch  of  it,  the  substanoe  being  put 
for  the  object  made  from  it,  as  often.  The  phrase  is  from 
Yirg.  Aen.  10.  136  (where  the  wood  is  used  as  a  setting  for 
ivory)  quale  per  artem  inclusum  buxo  aut  Oricia  tere- 
bintho  Incet  ehur,  *  The  turpentine  tree  (a  name  derived  from 
terehinthinus)  is  a  stately  tree  resembling  the  ash,'  P.  For 
Oricos  see  i.  8.  20  n. 

50.  effultum,  for  ms.  et  fultum;  cf.  Mart.  8.  82.  7 
effultus  ostro  Sericisque  puluinis.  pluma,  a  second  abl. 
'propped  up  with  cusnions  of  feather  tapestry';  the  work  of 
the  plumariuSf  see  Becker  Gall.  pp.  288,  289.  So  Mart.  14 
146  perdidit  unguentum  cum  coma^  pluma  tenet;  and  so  Juv. 
1. 159  uehetur  pensilibus  plumis,  'feather  hangings,*  is  best  ex- 
plained.  Thcse  lines  are  not  very  consistent  with  pauper  y.  48. 
uemicolore,  'changing  colour,*  like  shot  silk:  thepropermean- 
ing.  Bo  of  the  peacock*s  feathers,  of  the  colours  on  a  pigeon*8 
neck  {pluma^  uersicolores  Cio.  Fin.  8.  5.  18),  of  Astur^s  aims 
(Aen.  10. 181) ;  and  hence  coupled  with  lustre  (metaphorically) 
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Qnmi.  8.  praef.  §  20  traiuhicida  et  uertieolor  quorumdam 
eloeutio. 

51.  When  the  drowned  haye  been  expoeed  for  some  iime 
to  ihe  aetion  of  the  elementa,  their  nails  drop  away.  Pro- 
pertins  knew  thie;  and,  not  understanding  the  eanae,  thonc^t 
that  it  might  happen  dnring  life  from  the  mere  foroe  of  the 
wayea.    This  is  however  imposaible. 

62.  trmzii.  So  Gr.  IXxor,  Eng.  *dranght.*  Lncan  7.  823 
has  trahe,  Caetar,  aquas.  hiatiis,  '  the  open  month.* 

53.  ferxl.  ni.  22. 24  (18.  44)  wu  lieet  unda  ferat,  U  modo 
ierra  tegat.  nidli,  *looked  on  at.*  A  vety  yivid  use.  in- 
piroba,  'pitileas';  et  Ov.  Tr.  1.  11.  41  improba  hiempe  and 
I.  1.  6  n. 

54.  ioi,  those  mentioned  yy.  51 — 53.  For  a  similar  enn- 
meration  cf.  Anth.  Qr.  7.  392  XcuXa^  koI  voKd  Kvna  xal  drroKal 
*ApKToC'poio  Kol  oKOTos  Alyolov  T  oidfia  KaKdv  vOsAy^ui  Tavfi' 
Sfia  xapT   iKVKT^of  ifi^  pia. 

55.  fiens.  See  in.  23.  7  n.  iamen,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
tress  painted  in  the  preceding  lines.  exiremis  qnerelia. 
So  of  Ariadne*s  last  lament ;  Cat.  64. 130. 

56.  nicrer,  from  its  depth  and  the  darkness.  clanderei 
ora,  i.e.  was  choking  him.  Imitated  by  Ov.  A.  A.  2.  92  clau- 
terunt  uiridet  ora  loquentis  aquae. 

57.  Not,  as  P.,  *di  maris^  et  uentii  ef,*  &o.  Tbe  di  are  the 
Venti ;  cf.  Hor.  Od.  1.  3.  15,  16  Noti  quo  non  arbiter  Iladriae 
maior  tollere  seu  ponere  uolt  freta. 

58.  quaecimiqne,  perhaps  *  every  passing  wave.'  For  the 
stmcture  y.  11.  16  et  quaecumque  meos  impUcat  unda  pedes. 
degrauat,  'causes  to  siiik,  weighs  heavy  on.'  Ovid,  M.  5.  352, 
has  degrauat  Aetna  caput. 

59.  primae.  There  sccms  no  authority  for  te.nerae^  which 
has  apparciitly  beeu  priutcd  by  LachmAtni  by  mistake,  aud 
has  found  its  way  into  othcr  editions.  lanuglnls  is  a  loose 
gen.  of  description,  *  years  whose  mark  is.'  miseros  annos, 
the  teudency  commeuted  on  in  i.  2.  31  pushed  to  its  extreme ; 
*me,  a  wrctched boy.'  Callim.  1.  c.  has  aXX'  iiios  alup  Kvfiaaiv 
alOiiris  futWov  iat^KiaaTo.  It  is  curious  to  see  what  the  author 
of  Ov.  Heroid.  15  bas  done  witb  tbe  line,  verses  85,  86  quid 
mirum  si  me  primae  lanuginis  aetas  ahstulit  atque  anni 
quos  quis  amare  potest  f  (ahstulit  bas  evidently  been  suggested 
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by  rapitis^  whicb  ifl  the  usaal  word  for  nntimely  death,  y.  11. 
62,  66,  though  here  used  in  a  dififerent  sense). 

60.  attnllmns,  *I  came  with';  cf.  v.  6.  81.  longas, 
*  taper  bands,*  whose  youthful  beauty  is  now  destroyed  by  the 
sea  (v.  51) ;  a  pathetio  reproach.  Long  hands  were  considered 
beautiful,  Prop.  ii.  2,  5. 

61.  alcyonum  scopuliB,  the  rocks  where  th^  bnild.  So 
Oy.  M.  11.  746  incubat  Alcyone  pendentilnu  aequore  nidis, 
*This  agrees  well  with  the  oharacter  of  the  Asiatio  coast  as 
of  the  iraira\6€ff(ra  Xlof  from  which,  at  Argennum,  seemingly 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  it  is  separated  by  a  distance 
of  less  than  eight  miles ;  cf.  freta.*   Ellis. 

62.  caemleo,  cf.  iii.  21.  16  n.  fuseiiia  anmpta. 
So  Posidon  in  the  Od.  5.  291  vvpayep  wetpiXai  iTopa^t  Si 
ropTOPf  x^P^^  Tplatpap  iXtap.           In  me,  'against  me.' 

63.  regionibus,  indef.  plur.  'some  district  of  Italy.' 
Augustusdivided  it  into  ll.r«jfto;ie«.  The  word  is  nsed  gene« 
rally  of  any  division  of  a  countiy.  euehat,  i^wiyKoit  'throw 
me  ashore  at.'  Ov.  H.  18.  197  optabo  tatnen  ut  partes  ex- 
pellar  in  illas. 

64.  boc  de  me,  my  lifeless,  mangled  frame.  For  the  expr. 
cf.  IV.  11  (12).  13  neue  aliquid  de  te  Jlendum  referatur  in 
uma,    modo  seems  to  shew  that  ?u)e  is  nom.  to  sat  eriU 

65.  Compare  Petr.  114,  which  reads  like  a  parody,  et  iUum 
quidemuoeiferantemin  mare  uentus  excwHt  repetitumque  infesto 
gurgite  procella  cireumegit  at^ue  hausit.  torta  nerti- 
gine,  *in  eddying  wliirl.*  uertigo  is  the  circular  movement.  Y. 
Aen.  1.  117  is  a  good  commentaiy,  iUum  ter  Jluctus  ibidem 
torquetf  agens  eircum^  et  rapidus  uorat  aequore  uortex. 

66.  qnae,  referring  vaguely  to  haee  fantem;  cf.  i.  16.  88. 
The  same  idea  in  a  different  connexion  comes  in  Thuc.  8.  59. 4, 
ovep  hi  apayKaxop  koX  x^^^'"'^^'^^'^  "^^^  ^*  ^X^^*'''*  X<^yovreXev- 
rar,  diore  KaX  toO  filov  6  kIpSvpos  iyyvs  /jlct*  ovtoO. 

67.  oentnm.  So  Sophocles,  Plato,  Ovid.  Nereo  geni- 
tore,  for  the  abl.  cf.  V.  Aen.  3.  614  Achaemenides  genitore 
Adamasto. 

68.  tacta,  'who  hast  felt  a  mother*s  woe';  i.e.  whose  grief 
for  Achilles  shonld  make  you  sympathize  with  others  in  the 
like  affliction;  Ov.  Am.  8.  8.  2  Memnona  si  mater^  maUr 
plorauit  Aehillem  ettangunt  magnas  tristiafata  deait. 
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69.  lasao  ■npponere  luracdiia  mento,  appropriated  hj  Ov. 
E.  P.  2.  8.  39:  cf.  E.  P.  2.  6. 14. 

70.  granare,  *biirden,'  i.e.  weaiy  with  his  weight. 

71.  mea  nela,  *8ee  sail  of  mine/  i.e.  see  me  Bailing. 

72.  ante  fores  domlnae.  Gf.  n.  1.  55, 56  %ma  meoa  quoniam 
jpraedatast  femina  sermu,  ex  hac  ducentur  funera  noetra 
domo.  condar,  eepeliar:  usually  with  some  defining  word, 
e.g.  humo.  Henoe  perhaps  with  an  acoessoiy  metaphor  'laid 
up'  of  a  ship;  cf.  Cat.  1.  e.  mmc  recondita  tenet  quiete. 
Compare  Inera,  which  seemB  to  have  beeh  specially  nsed  of 
weather-bound  seamen  and  their  crews.  Oompare  i.  8.  10. 
Here  it  = '  iiving  the  inactiye  life  of  love,'  uitae  inerti  Tib.  1. 1. 
.5;  cf.  id.  1. 1.58  tecum  dum  modo  sim,  quaeto,  segnis  inersque 
uocer. 


IV.    ix. 

Intboduotion. 

This  poem  is  addressed  by  Propertius  to  Maecenas,  and  is 
an  apology  for  his  not  Tentiiring  on  the  historical  subjects 
recommeuded  to  him  by  that  minister.  The  poet  appeals  to 
him  to  respeot  a  modesty  like  his  own,  and  grounded,  unlike 
his  own,  on  a  real  incapacity  for  the  subjects  which  it  dedined. 
The  only  clues  to  the  date  are  given  in  w.  58 — 56  which  shew 
it  was  written  after  the  battle  of  Actium  and  after  the  restitu- 
tion  of  the  signa  had  been  demanded  from  Parthia. 

Abgument. 

Maecenas,  why  impose  upon  me  a  task  which  is  too  great 
for  my  powers  (1—6)  f  Everyone  has  a  sphere  of  his  own.  In 
the  range  of  art  Lysippus,  Calamis,  ApeUes,  Parrhasius,  Mys, 
Phidias,  Praxiteles  have  each  their  special  branoh  in  whioh 
they  are  preeminently  distinguished  (7 — 16).  And  so  it  is  in 
all  cases  (17 — 20).  My  natural  bias  is  the  same  as  yours  (21, 
22).  Though  you  might  have  advancement  at  home  and  gloiy 
in  war,  though  your  influence  with  Caesar  secures  you  all  that 
you  could  desire,  you  prefer  humility  and  retiremeut  (23 — 30). 
This  prudent  abstinence  will  make  yon  as  famous  as  the  heroes 
of  old  (31,  32).  Your  loyalty  to  Caesar  will  ensuie  you  immor- 
tality  by  his  side  (33,  34).  So  I  too  must  be  modest  (35,  36). 
I  cannot  yenture  on  heroic  themes  (37 — 42).    My  theme  is  lovo 
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(43 — 46).  But,  if  you  lead  the  way,  1  will  rise  to  a  bolder  flight 
and  sing  of  vaster  snbjects,  the  wonders  of  the  old  mythology, 
the  ancient  and  the  modem  glories  of  Bome  (47 — 56).  Mean- 
while  view  with  favour  my  present  attempts,  and  do  not  forget 
that  your  example  is  my  justification  (57—60). 

1.  eques,  'simple  knight.*  Maecenas  ostentatiously  de- 
clined  the  offices  of  the  state,  contented  with  being  the  private 
minister  of  Augustus ;  and  this  'humility  *  is  duly  celebrated  by 
the  court  poets.  Etrusco  de  Bangalne  resnun*  'of  Etrurian 
royal  blood* :  i.e.  descended  from  the  Lucumones  ;  cf.  Hor.  Od. 
8.  29.  1  Tyrrhena  regum  progenies  (a  similar  phr.),  Mart.  12.  4 
Maecencu  atauis  regihus  ortus  eques.  One  of  his  anoes- 
tors  was  Porsena;  hence  Augustus  in  Macrobius  Sat.  2.  4. 12 
calls  him  berylle  Porsenae,    Cf.  Schol.  Hor.  Od.  1. 1. 

2.  Intra,  i.e.  who  take  less  than  your  fortune  entitles 
you  to.  Hence  Ov.  Tr.  8.  4.  25  crede  mtftt,  bene  qui  laiuit 
bene  uixity  et  intra  fortunam  debet  quisque  manere  stiam,  so 
Quint.  11.  3.  8  scripta  Hortensi  intra  famam  sunt,  capls.  This 
may  nfean  that  circumstances  would  not  let  him  realize  his 
humble  ambition.    See  however  Introduction. 

3.  Bcribendi  aequor,  *  a  sea  of  writing.'  This  use  of  a  word 
denotiug  space  with  a  verbai  noun  is  perhaps  unparalleled 
in  Latin.  Dante  Infern.  i.  80  has  queUa  fonte  Che  spande  di 
parlar  sl  largo  fiume,  But  we  hardly  expeot  to  nnd  Bndi 
modem  boldness  in  an  ancient  poet. 

4.  non  apta,  for  they  may  make  my  bark  capsize;  i.e.  I 
must  not  ohoose  great  themes,  or  I  may  sufifer  poetioal  ship- 
wreck.  Ovid  appropriates  the  metaphor,  Tr.  2.  548  saepe  dedi 
nostrae  grandia  uela  rati,  A.A,  S,26conueniunt  eumbae 
uela  minora  tuae, 

5.  quod  nequeas,  i.e.  ferre,  The  inf.  with  yerbs  like 
possum^  is  sometimes  omitted  where  it  can  be  readily  supplied 
from  the  context,  either  when  some  other  part  of  the  verb  to  be 
supplied  comes  in  the  sentence  (so  most  commonly),  or  when 
the  verb  is  suggested  by  some  other  word,  (as  here  by  capiti 
committere,)  or  very  rarely  when  it  has  to  be  inferred  from 
the  general  sense,  App.  ApoL  p.  584  posse  litteras  ^us  adper^ 
niciemy  non  posse  ad  salutem  (sc.  scribere),  For  the  sentiment 
cf.  Hor.  A.  F.  38  sumite  materiam  uestris  qui  scribitis  aequam 
uiribust  et  uersate  diu  quid  ferre  recusent  quid  ualeant  umeri^ 
Livy  24.  8.  17  magis  nullius  interest  quam  tua^  T,  Otaeili,  non 
tmponi  ceruicibus  tuis  onus  sub  quo  concidas,     Statius  Silv.  4. 
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4.  97  luui  Propertiaa  in  view,  ttaXnuUne  wb  iUa  moU  umerif 
anmagno  uincetur  pondere  ceruixf  die^  MarceUe^  feramt 
Jluetut  an  tueta  minoret  notee  ratit  nondum  lonii  eredenda 
pericUtf 

6.  dare  terga.  The  haek  is  expoted  in  lalling  forward  as 
well  as  in  ninnlng  away,  thongh  the  foimer  is  a  rare  applioa- 
tion  of  thia  phraae. 

7.  omnla  remm,  *  evetything  in  the  world.*  P.  is  not  exact 
in  aupplying  genera.  The  nent.  ia  indef.  and  the  gen.  is  like 
Aen.  2.  725  opaca  locorum  Hhe  dark  bits  in  the  groond*;  cf. 
Hor.  A.  P.  49  ahdita  rerum,  Od.  2. 1. 23  euncta  terrarum.  om> 
nitnu,  masc.  Ovid  imitates  A.  A.  8.  188  lana  tot  aut  phirtt 
bibit.  eUge  certot,  nam  non  conuenient  omnibut  omni» 
erit. 

8.  exaequolngo.  Thegeneralsenseis^inordertobefamons, 
yon  must  have  a  province  of  your  own  and  keep  to  it.  Yoa 
must  be  tolut  and  have  no  one  running  alongside  of  you.*  The 
usual  explanation,  approved  by  Prof.  Ellis,  is  'no  two  candi- 
dates  for  glory  pull  evenly  in  the  chariot  of  fame*;  aequo  iugo=s 
taop  i^6»,  a  yoke  in  which  two  animals  puU  evenly;  cf.  i.  5. 
2u.  I  prefer  taking  it  'from  level  yokes/  like  those  of  the 
two  charioteers  iu  Soph.  El.  738  i^iatiaairrc  ^yd:  i.e.  'you 
cannot  get  any  glory  out  of  a  race  iu  which  you  do  not  distance 
your  comi)etitor.'  Mr  Beid  sends  me  the  foUowing  note :  "  I 
believe  palma  to  be  the  right  reading  for  fama  and  iugo  to  be 
certainly  a  hill,  as  in  v.  10.  4  nec  iuuat  e  faciU  lecta  corona 
iugo,  which  gives  the  key  to  the  general  sense  here.  AVhat  ex 
aequo  originally  was  is  a  puzzle.  Some  mss.  have  eoo;  possibly 
rcad  e  Coo,.Alla — *  Such  laurels  are  not  to  be  won  on  the  Coan 
(Philetean)  Pamassus.*  Coum  iugum  in  this  sense  would  be 
no  harBher  than  Cureneae  aquae  in  v.  6.  3.  This  emendation 
has  at  all  events  tne  merit  of  explaining  the  ms.  corruptions. 
ecoo  would  readily  pass  into  ecOf  eqiw,  aequo,  and  ex  would  be 
easily  added.  Jlamma  would  come  out  of  plama.  illa  and  ulla 
are  interchanged  incessantly.'* 

9.  gloria,  for  the  nom.  cf.  ni.  1.  6.  Lysippo,  the 
celebrated  statuary  in  bronze.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Alexander  tbe  Great  and  was  the  only  statuary  whom  that 

Erince  allowed  to  represent  him,  Hor.  Ep.  2.  1.  240.    One  of 
is  most  celebrated  works  was  a  statue  of  Kaipcs  or  Oppor- 
tunity,  with  a  lock  of  hair  in  front,  but  only  baldness  behind. 
animosa.    The  seuBes  of  *  spirited  *  and  *  lifelike '  naturally  pass 
into  cach  other,  as  we  could  have  gathered,  even  if  thc  gloss 
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qnoted  by  Hertzberg  hod  not  been  preserved,  animonu  animalis 
ifji}f/vxo%.  For  this  character  of  LysippQs'  work  cf.  Quint.  Inst. 
12.  10.  9  ad  ueritatem  Lysippum  ac  PraxiteUm  accessisse 
optime  ajffirmant.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  gram- 
marian  Nicephoms  Channus  (quoted  in  Smith*s  Diot.  Biogr. 
6.  Y.  Lysippus)^  who  speaks  of  Lysippus  and  Apelles  as  makmg 
and  painting  (-ctfo-at  e^Kc^i^at  Kcd  wpo^s  pj6vop  noX  Kivijircat  diroXei- 
vofUvai,  Boissonade  Anecd.  voL  iii.  p.  857. 

10.  exactlB,  'Bixished,*  factit  ad  unguem:  cf.  iv.  21.  80 
siue  ebore  exactae  seu  magit  aere  manus.  Cicero  and Quintilian 
say  his  work  is  less  rigid  than  his  predecessors*.  Oalamis, 

a  contemporary  of  Phidias,  who  was  most  famous  for  his  eques- 
trian  statues,  though  these  were  by  no  means  his  only  works. 
Compare  Ov.  E.  P.  4.  1. 33  uindicat  ut  Calamis  laudem  quos  fecit 
equorum,  Plin.  N.  E,.  84.  8. 19.  71  ipse  Calamis  et  alias  gtia- 
drigas  higasque  fecit^  equis  sine  aemulo  expressis.  se  mihi 
iactat,  commends  himself  to  my  taste;  cf.  Ov.  (?)  Her.  21.62 
quid  mihi  te  ia^tasf  gratia  nulla  tiuist.  For  the  escape  of  per- 
Bonal  feeling  in  mihi  compare  iii.  29.  18  hic  equidem  Phoebo 
uisus  mihi  ptUchrior  ipso  and  Introduction. 

11.  Veneria  tabula,  tho  cclebrated  picture  of  Vcnus  rising 
from  the  sea.  See  Plin.  N.  H.  35.  10.  36.  91  and  elsewhere. 
summam,  'perfection';  cf.  Quint.  12.  1.  20  non  maligne  cre- 
diderim  defuisse  ei  summam  illam  ad  quam  nem4)  propius 
accessit.    Apelles  ranks  his  Venus  as  his  clief  d^csuvre. 

12.  ParrtaasiaB,  the  ^ounger  contemporary  of  Zeuxis 
(circ.  B.  c.  400).  His  miniatures  {parua  arte)  were  not  his 
most  characteristic  works.  The  only  mention  of  them  besides 
here  is  in  Plin.  N.  H.  35.  10.  86.  72  pinxit  et  minoribus  ta- 
bellis  libidineSf  eo  genere  petulantis  ioci  se  reficiens.  To  these 
miniatures  Ovid  probably  aUudes  Trist.  2.  624,  calling  them 
paruae  tabellae,  paraa  arte,  i.e.  a  skill  exercised  on 
small  subjects.  This  is  preferable  to  taking  it  'small  works  of 
art,'  a  sense  confined  to  the  plur.  as  e.  g.  Hor.  Od.  4.  8.  5. 
locom,  *c1aims  his  rightful  place.*  Some  read  iocum  from  the 
passage  in  Pliny  without  necessity. 

13.  '  To  the  mould  of  Mentor  groups  are  chief  assigned.' 
argumenta,  *  subjects':  i.  e.  scenes  or  groups;  of.  Oic.  Yerr.  2.  4. 
56.  124  ex  ebore  diligentissime  perfecta  argumenta  erant  in 
ualuis  (a  group  like  those  mentioned  in  lu.  29  (23).  9,  10), 
Ov.  M.  13.  684  (cratera)  fabricauerat  Alcon  Myleus  et  Umgo 
caelauerat  argumento.  Snch  an  argumentum  is  desoribed  in 
Mart.  8.  51  qnis  labor  in  phialat    docti  Myos  anne  Myronisf 
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Mentorit  haec  manus  est  attt  Polyclite,  ttiat...terga  premit 
pecudis  geminis  Amor  auretu  alis :  Palladius  tenero  lotoe  ab  ore 
eonat.  formae,  *mould'  or  'shape.*  Here,  as  in  y.  2.  61,  it 
lias  a  tedmical  reference  which  has  been  overlooked  by  the 
commentators.  To  imderstand  it  we  mnst  go  a  little  into 
detail.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  ancient  art  statues  seem  to 
have  been  made  by  embossing  or  beating  out  thin  softened 
plates  of  metal  on  to  a  raised  pattem ;  f or  ezamples  see  MUller, 
Ancient  Art  §§  60,  71,  <&c.  Later  this  process  was  snperseded 
to  a  large  extent  by  casting  in  moulds,  an  invention  ascribed  to 
Phoecus,  a  Samian,  who  flourished  ciroa  b.o.  630.  These 
were  exclusively  used  in  the  case  of  large  bronze  statues;  bnt 
in  the  case  of  gold  and  silver  statues  and  of  smaller  objeota 
embossing  was  retained  (id.  §§  307,  811,  812).  But  moulds 
were  also  used  in  the  processes  of  ca^latura  or  TOfievriKri,  the 
objeot  being  roughly  cast  aud  then  finished  with  the  caelum  or 
graver.  The  statuary^s  moulds  are  called  Tdyioi  and  x"^^ 
in  Greek,  tkndformae  in  Latin  which  is  also  used  of  the  caelator*i 
smaller  moulds  as  here.  See  Fliny  86.  22.  49.  168  formas  in 
quibus  aera  funduntur,  Hence  a  statua  maxima  forma, 
Plin.  84.  6.  10.  19,  is  a  statue  of  great  size.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  the  raised  pattem  used  in  embossing  was  called /onna. 
Toreutio  and  statuary  must  be  carefully  distinguished,  though 
many  of  the  greatest  Greek  artists  were  celebratcd  for  both 
(Smith,  Dict.  Ant.  s.  v.  caelatura).  magis,  'moro  than 

others,'  *  especially.'  Hentoris,  the  most  famous  of  the 

Greek  silver  ohasers.  His  date  is  uncertaiu ;  but  he  lived  before 
n.c.  856,  as  most  of  his  larger  works  were  destroyed  in  the 
buming  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus.  Martial  fre- 
quently  alludes  to  him.  eunt  addlta,  a  curious  use;  they 

are  *  an  adjunct '  of  the  forma^  they  naturally  go  with  it.  additua 
is  used  as  a  sort  of  adjective ;  cf.  Pacuv.  Fr.  269  fletus  muliebri 
ingenio  addituatf  i. e.  you  can't  have  the  one  without  the 
other.  Here  it  requires  a  stretch  of  the  conception  to  oonnect 
the  ideas,  as  they  are  so  far  asunder.  The  connexion  is  easier 
in  Soph.  El.  1040  etpriKai  Spdi2s  f  eit  7rpb(TK€iaai  KaKQ^  with 
which  contrast  Ant.   1243  oaifi  iUyi<rrw  dvSpl  vpoaKeiTai 

KaKOV. 

14.    *But  Mys  bids  the  acanthus  wind  on  a  narrow  way.' 
at,  Propertius'  usual  at  in  contrasts;  cf.  el.  3.  86.  HyoB, 

a  contemporary  of  Parrhasius  who  made  designs  for  him.  Like 
Mentor,  he  was  a  toreutio  artist.  flectit  Iter,  *bends  its 

course  aside':  so  of  tuming  out  of  one's  path,  Livy  1.  60. 1 
flexit  uiam  Brutus;  in  Aen.  6.  2Sflecte  uiam  uelis  *guide*  your 
course  by  your  sails.  •  acanthUB,  a  frequent  omament  on 
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cups;  e.g.  Yirg.  Ecl.  8.  45  vruiUi  circum  est  aruas  ampUxus 
acantho,  ezlgniim.    The  acanthus  was  a  plant  with 

long  broad  leaves.  So  PropertiuB  probably  means  that  it  is 
straitened,  as  it  were,  on  the  narrow  goblet. 

15.  *For  Fhidias  Japiter  arrays  himself  in  ivory  statue.* 
This  line  may  be  easily  mistranslated.  The  fundamental  idea 
which  rons  through  it  is  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  the  God 
is  there  in  person  or  in  representation,  the  ideal  is  so  fuUy 
realized.  This  is  a  frequent  theme  with  ancient  writers,  when 
speaking  of  the  Olympian  Zeus;  Livy  45.  28.  5,  of  Aemilius 
Paullus'  visit  to  Olympia,  lotiem  uelut  praesentem  intuens 
inotus  animo  est,  Lucian  Somn.  8  ^eidiai  iKeivot  (dei^e  t6p  Ala, 
Comparo  Strabo  2.  8.  109  *  He  was  the  only  one  that  sa^y'  or 
the  only  one  that  revealed  the  forms  of  the  Gods.'  Anth*  Gr. 
16.  81  7}  6e6s  if\$^  iirl  yrjp  i^  oipavov^  eUdva  dei^wVf  ^eidla,  17  aO 
7*  (pffi  rbv  debv  dfSfievos»  To  pass  on  to  the  separate  words : 
Phldiacos  is  an  emphatic  predicate,  *at  the  bidding,  for  the  art 
of  Phidias.'  The  adj.  is  much  more  indefinite;  but  this  is  the 
sense.  For  Propertius'  habit  of  throwing  the  stress  of  the 
sentence  on  to  a  siugle  word,  see  Introduction.  Inpplter. 

Of  itself,  this  word  might  mean  either  (1)  the  real  Zeus,  the 
original,  or  (2)  the  Zeus  of  Phidias^s  imaginaiiony  his  conception 
of  Zeus,  or  (3)  his  realization  of  tliat  idcal,  the  statue  itself. 
(2)  is  certainly  what  is  intended.  Compare  Cio.  Orat.  2.  9  nec 
uero  ille  artifeXy  cumfaceret  louis  formam  aut  Mineruae^  con- 
templabatur  aliquem  e  quo  similitudinem  duceret,  ted  ipsius  in 
mente  insidebat  species  pulchritudinis  eximia  quaedam 
quam  intuens  in  eaque  defixus  ad  illius  similitudinem  artem  et 
manum  dirigehaU  But  the  expression  also  carries  something  of 
(1).  First  we  have  (cf.  fomui^  se  ornat)  a  hint  of  the  personalitj 
of  the  God  as  suggestive  of  the  perfect  art  of  the  sculptor. 
Zeus  is  not  loth  to  be  thus  exhibited;  he  is  himself  a 
consenting  party.  Compare  the  words  in  which  Lucian  de 
Sacrific.  11  scofifs  at  this  feeling.  *  Nevertheless  those  that  pass 
into  the  temple  no  longer  fancy  they  are  looking  on  ivory  &om 
Ind  or  gold  from  the  mines  of  Thrace,  but  the  very  son  of 
Kronos  and  Bhea,  brought  by  Phidias  to  earth  and  bidden  to 
survey  the  desolation  of  Pisa.'  Again  (3)  is  suggested  by  the 
phr.  Phidiacus  luppiter^  which  would  be  most  naturally 
applied  to  the  statue  itself,  as  in  Mart.  7.  56. 1.  se  omat. 

There  is  an  idea  of  spontaneity  about  this,  'naturally  clothes 
himself.'  It  is  rather  a  middle  than  a  pMsive^  as  P.  takes  it. 
On  this  see  the  Introduction.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  in 
these  uses  which  reappear  in  Bomance,  as  in  e^^happerf  mtio- 
vere  si,  the  Latin  is  returning  on  its  old  path  which  produced  tiie 
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passiye  (oniat-u-r=omat-8e).  omare  liere  is  to  *equip,  array 
magnificently,'  dffKtiv.  So  somewhat  similarly  in  Yirg.  Aeu. 
12.  844  nutrierat  Lycia  paribusque  ornauerat  armi$, 

16.  *The  stone  of  his  native  city  shieldB  Praxiteles'  fame.' 
Frazitelem,  the  illnstrious  sculptor  who  flourished  about  b.c. 
860.  We  know  that  he  was  an  Athenian  from  inecriptionB, 
and  that  his  most  famous  works,  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite,  the 
Eros,  Ae,,  were  made  of  Pentelio  marble,  so  that  there  is  not 
the  ciightest  necessity  to  emend  Paria,  uindlcat,  'defends, 
protects*  rather  than  'claims  as  its  own/  as  P.  takes  it;  cf.  y. 
9. 56  qua  se  summota  uindicat  ara  ca»a,  *  asserts  its  sanctity.* 
propria  nrbe,  for  the  abl.  of  origin  see  Boby  1264. 

17.  'There  aro  some  on  whom  the  poem  of  Elis'  racing 
car  attends.'  est  qulbU8=^<rWj'  ots,  a  bold  Oraecism,  Introd. 
Eleae,  i.  8.  36.  concurrit,  a/xa  rpix^  avtn-pix^^i  compare 
Soph.  Tr.  295  (in  a  slightly  different  sense)  T0XX17  'or*  oiw^kii 
Tjht  TovTo  ffvPTpix^i»,  Propertius  might  have  used  comitatur, 
dKoKovBeU  but  concvmt  gives  the  *racing.*  Prof.  ElUs  takes 
it  'for  some  the  prize-aiming  chariot  contends  in  the  race,* 
*run8  withother  chariots.*  He  compares  Stat.  Sily.  8.  1.  179 
nunc  agmine  blando  certatim  placidae  concurrit  ad  oscula 
Pollae.  For  palma  he  compares  Virg.  G.  1.  69  Eliadum 
palmat  Epiros  equarum.    It  is,  I  think,  the  prize  itself. 

18.  in  celeres  gloria  nata  pedes,  *  there  are  some  for  whose 
swift  feet  glory  is  destined':  a  perverted  expression  for  which  I 
know  no  parallel,  though  natus  in  is  not  unfrequent:  e.g.  Hor. 
Od.  1.  27.  1  natis  in  usum  laetitiae  icyphia,  Ov.  M.  15.  117 
placidum  pecm  inque  tuendoa  natum  hominea,  compare  Ov. 
M.  2:  223  natuaque  ad  sacra  Cithaeron. 

19.  20.  *One  is  bom  for  peace,  another  is  profitable  for  the 
warfare  of  the  camp.  Each  follows  tbe  seeds  that  his  nature 
lias  i)lauted.'  satus  ad,  hke  natus  ad  supr.  utilia 
armls,  Ov.  F.  2.  239  and  elsewherc.  armia  is  a  word  used 
in  so  many  senses  that  castrensibus  is  added  to  it  for  cleamess. 
semina,  the  tendencies  implanted  in  his  nature,  the  original 
bent  of  his  nature.  Cic.  Lael.  5.  19  has  a  more  cousistent 
mctaphor,  tequi  naturam  optimam  bene  uiuendi  ducem. 

21.  *It  is  your  plan  of  life,  Maecenas,  which  commeuds 
itself  to  me.'  uitae  praecepta,  'rule  of  life,  maxim  of 
living*:  cf.  Hor.  S.  2. 4.  95fonte8  ut  adire  remotoa  atque  liaurire 
queam  uitae praecepta  beatae. 

22.  cogor.  The  commentators  have  taken  needless  pains 
over  this  word.    If  it  is  not  the  Prox>ertian  use  of  cogor,  for 
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whioh  Bce  Introdnotion,  it  is  tiBed  apologetioally.    t^opertias  is 
obliged  to  tum  Maecenas*  oyrn  example  against  him.  ez-^ 

empUs  tulB,  'yoor  own  ensample':  i.e.  argmnents  drawn  irom 
your  own  oonduct.  Buperare,  *  to  OTercome  yon,  to  refute 

you*:  not  to  'ontdo  you,'  as  P.  takes  it. 

23.  domlnas  secureB,  'imperial  axes'  with  their  vast 
powers.  So  Mart.  12.  21.  9  speaks  of  Bome  as  the  urhs 
domina,  Bomano  In  honore,  *in  Boman  office.*  For 
Bojnanua  cf.  iii.  1.  4  n. 

24.  ponere.  This  is  a  zeugma.  With  secures  it  means  to 
*plant/  place  literally,  with  lura  to  plaoe  or  lay  down  meta- 
phorically.  Comp.  Virg.  Aen.  1.  264  moresque  uiris  etvioenia 
ponetf  ^eBtablish  the  men  customs  and  walls.'  The  first 
sense  receives  some  explanation  from  a  coin  of  Cn.  Piso  and 
Cinna,  wbich  is  copied  in  Smith'8  Diot.  of  Antiquities  s.  v. 
FasceSt  wbere  the  consul  is  represented  as  delivering  an  address 
with  the  fasces  upright  in  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  him. 
For  this  purpose  the  securis  was  probably  fumished  with  a 
spike  like  the  butt-end  of  a  javeiin,  crvpdKiov  or  cavpun-ip, 
thongh  I  cannot  find  auy  direct  mention  of  it.  In  Hor.  Od.  8. 
2.  19  aut  suviit  aut  ponit  secures  it  is  used  in  a  different 
sense.  For  its  use  with  lura  Mays  down  the  law*  cf.  y.  9.  64 
ponit  uix  siccis  tristia  iura  labris,  P.'s  view  that  'it  is  more 
probable  that  aumere  is  to  be  supplied  to  the  word  seeures  than 
ponere  literally  interpreted'  is  certainly  incorreot;  though  he 
does  well  to  remind  us  that  it  is  a  nice  question  in  cases  like 
the  present,  whether  the  verb  actually  bears  two  meanings  or  a 
second  verb  is  left  to  be  mentaily  suggested  by  the  first.  Cf. 
Introduction. 

25.  perhastas.  This  which  is  Markland*8  conjeoture  is 
not  satisfactory,  as  tho  Parthions  were  not  famous  spearmen. 
Lachmann'B  astus  is  uot  much  botter.  He  tliinks  astuB  pug- 
naces  (for  which  epithet  as  applied  to  the  Parthians  he  com- 
pares  Lucan  8.  265)  is  opposed  to  timido  astu  which  occurs  in 
Stat.  Achill.  1.  885,  and  is  nearly  the  same  as  asttu  belli  SiL 
It.  16.  32  non  ars  aut  astus  belli  uel  dextera  deerat;fct  v.  64. 
The  MS.  reading  Jiostes  is  certainly  corrupt :  it  cannot  be  taken 
in  either  of  the  two  ways  between  which  P.  vaoillates,  either  as 
^Jiostes  qui  ex  Medis  comtant*  or  'the  enemies  of  the  Medes,  the 
Parthian  or  Bactrian  peoples.*  The  phrase  of  Seneca  Med. 
713  pharetraqite  pugnax  Medus  aut  Parthi  leuea  suggests 
that  arcus,  J.  Helvetius'  oonjeoture,  may  be  right,  in  spite  of 
its  divergeuce  from  the  ms.  reading.    For  tlie  use  of  ire  in 
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thifl  oonnexion  compare  Yal.  Fl.  1.  438  tu  mediot  gladio  honnu 
ireper  hoatea, 

26.  flza  per  anna=/iastf  armie,  Comp.  Yirg.  (?)  Gnl.  69 
teUus  gemmantea  picta  per  herbae  and  Ot.  Her.  18.  S  firete^ 
uentia  turbida  perque  cauae  uix  adeunda  ratet,  Manil.  3.142  et 
gaudente  tuimundo  per  carmina  uatit,  For  the general  sense 
cf.  TibuU.  1.  1.  53,  54  te  bellare  decet  terraf  Messala,  marique 
ut  domus  hostilea  praeferat  exuuicu. 

27,  28.  *  And  Oaesar  gives  thee  power  to  work  thy  will,  and 
at  eveiy  moment  the  stream  of  riches  pours  into  thy  lap.' 

27.  Ubl.  Observe  the  triple  repetition  and  cp.  Introdnction. 
ad  effectum,  *to  work  thy  will,'  for  the  accomplishment  of  yoor 
aims.    So  ad  effectum  rem  adducere, 

28.  tam  faeileB,  'easily  flowing,*  coming  at  your  oall  as  if 
from  a  comucopia;  cf.  i.  9.  15  facilis  copia,  Inainuentur  s 
in  sinum  fundantur  'find  their  way  to  your  bosom.'  I  can 
only  find  this  use  in  Statius,  wlio  probably  took  it  from  Proper- 
tius,  Silv.  2.  1.  234  et  periiise  nega,  desolatamque  sororem  qui 
potet  et  miserot  perge  insinuare  parentes,  Lewis  and  Short 
quote  Appul.  M.  9,  p.  219,  23  insinuatis  manibus  ambulans^ 
'  with  hands  in  one*s  pockets '  so  to  say. 

29.  *Thou  refrainest  and  in  lowliness  thou  dost  gather 
thyself  iuto  modest  shade.'  parcis.  This  absolute  use  ia 
rare;  Stat.  Ach.  1.  572  thyno parcente  ferit^i.e,  with  agentle 
touch  of  the  thyrsus.  tenues  In  luubras,  *into  a  humble 
retirement.'  tenuis  belongs  rather  to  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence.  Perhaps  the  phrase  is  a  false  echo  of  iii.  8.  20  tenuis 
umbra.  colligis,  of  shrinkiDg  up.  Compare  Virg.  Aen.  12. 
491  se  collegit  in  arma,  Aen.  12.  8G2  alitis  inparua£  8vi)itam, 
collecta  figuram—hreuiter  concreta  Prop. 

30.  *0f  thyself  thou  furlest  the  swelling  bosom  of  tby 
sails.'  uelorum.    For  the  sense  cf.  Hor.  Od.  2.  10.  23 
sapienter  idem  contrahes  uento  nimium  secundo  turgida  uela, 
plenos.    So  Cio.  Dom.  10.  24  plenissimis  uelis  nauigare. 
BUbtrahlB,  i.  e.  from  below. 

31.  magnos  Camillos,  as  in  Yirg.  G.  2.  169,  the  pluralit 
magnificentiae.  For  the  comparison  of  person  and  tbing  see 
I.  9. 11  n.  ista  iudicia,  *thy  wise  resolve.*  For  the  plur. 
of.  Ov.  H.  8. 104  semper  iudiciis  ossa  uerenda  tuis. 

88.  <Thou  wilt  tread  on  a  path  inseparable  from  Caesar's 
fame.'       tenebis,  *hold  firmly/  keep  firm  footing;  cf.  Aen.  5. 
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332  uestigia  presso  Tiaud  tenuit  titubata  solo,  £Biiiae,  i.e. 

liis  path  of  fame. 

34.  erunt.  For  ihe  plur.  which  is  dae  to  the  attraction  of 
the  predicate  see  Koby  1435.  nera  tropaea,  with  an  alln- 
sion  to  V.  26.    Maecenas'  real  trojhies  will  be  loyalty. 

fldes,  cf.  II.  1.  36  et  sumpta  et posita pace  fidele  caput, 

35.  uelifera,  the  same  metaphor  as  in  yy.  4,  30.  We  mnst 
picture  the  vessel  scudding  before  a  high  wind  over  a  heavy 
sea;  a  fresh  breeze  and  a  swell.  flndd,  a  unique  shorten- 
ing  of  the  -o  in  Propertius ;  cf .  Introduction. 

36.  tota,  '  I  linger  all  my  time  in  the  shelter  of  a  pettj 
stream':  so  the  mss.  tuta  is  a  tempting  but  not  a 
necessary  emendation.  Bub  exig^o  flumino.  In  certain 
'phrases  the  meaning  of  'under*  passes  into  that  of  'under  the 
shelter  of . '  Kow  a  tlung  may  be  sheltered  in  two  ways,  which  are 
distinguished  by  Latin  usage.  It  may  be  (a)  close  to  an  object, 
in  its  shadow,  so  to  speak ;  this  is  the  sense  in  sub  urhef  &c. : 
or  (b)  it  may  be  actually  surrounded  by  it,  in  it  or  in  its  midst, 
This  is  the  sense  in  the  phrase  «ub  ualle  (Ot.  F.  4.  427,  &c.), 
*in  the  valley^s  covert.*  We  find  (a)  in  1. 14. 12  et  legitur  rubris 
gemma  sub  aequoribue  where  the  poet  is  thinking  of  the 
dome  of  sea  rising  from  the  strand  (cf.  conscendere  a^quor)  and 
in  III.  23  (19).  13  n.  sub  harundine,  (b)  comes  in  iii.  30  (24). 
39  Idaeo  legisti  poma  sub  antro  *in  Ida*s  deU.*  Here  we  may 
iake  sense  (a)  with  P.  who  compares  inpopficip  *  anchor  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river*;  or,  as  I  prefer,  sense  (b)  'sheltered  in  it,* 
by  its  banks.  nostra  morast,  yirtuaUy=«^o  moror;  cf.  Intro- 
duction.  For  mma  in  this  sense  cf.  Yal.  Fl.  2.  303  mora  nec 
terns  tibi  longa  cruentU. 

37.  flebo,  i.  9. 10  n.  For  its  constmctions  iii.  23  (19).  7. 
In  dneres  sedisse,  of  the  coUapse  of  a  buming  town.  Henoe 
Stat.  Theb.  3.  184  ueteris  cum  regia  Cadmi  fulmineum  in 
cinerem  numitis  lunonis  iniquis  consedit.  i>ateni08. 
This  is  generaUy  taken  as  in Hor.  Od.  1. 20.  6  pate rnifluminis 
ripa  'your  native  stream.*  Butif  this  is  understood  metaphori- 
caily,  as  meaning  that  the  arx  sank  into  the  downfall  of  Thebes, 
its  state  and  citizens,  the  expression  is  uninteUigibly  harsh. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  construed  UteraUy,  *it  sank  into 
the  ashes  of  its  native  land,'  it  is  absurd;  for  into  what  other 
ashes  could  it  sink?  The  passage  in  Statius  points  another 
way.  The  aUusion  there  is  to  the  destmction  of  Semele  and 
of  the  palaoe  with  her.  Oompare  Capaneus*  defiant  address  to 
Zeus  Stat.  Th.  10.  902  seq.  tu  potius  uenicu, — en  eineres  £•<• 

P.  P.  12 
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meleaque  hu*ta  tenentur.  ntme  age,  imne  in  wie  totia  eanitere 
yiammu,  luppiter:  an  pauidai  tonitru  turbare  puelUu  fortior  et 
eoeeri  thalamoi  exaeindere  Cadmit  Bo  patemoe  cineree, 
ihe  ashes  resiiliing  from  ZetLs*  fatherhood  or  oaased  hy  Zeos 
then  a  father,  are  Uie  fulmineum  einerem  of  Btat.,  and  refer  to 
thehirth  of  Dionysas  whiehPropertias  elsewhere  ealLi  ma- 
tenuM  Aetnaeo  fulmine  partua  iy.  16  (17).  21. 

88.  Mmper,  idihfleho  nnderstood.  It  indicates  impati- 
enee;  ef.  Hor.  Od.  3.  9.  9  tu  eemper  urges  ftehiWme  modie 
Mysten  adewtptum.  I  eannot  eoneeiYO  why  ttie  emendation 
teptem  shonld  have  heen  uniYersally  acoepted.  It  pnts  in 
Propertins'  mouth  a  statement  whioh  is  contrary  to  the  fact, 
whether  it  refers  to  the  drst  or  to  the  second  expedition  againsi 
Thehes  or  huth  together.  It  is,  moreover,  nnneoessaiy,  as  the 
ploral  proelia  covers  jost  as  much  gronnd.  proella,  the  inde- 
finite  ploral,  referring  to  the  single  oomhat  of  Eteooles  and 
Polynices.  It  is  possible,  thongh  not  Tery  probahle,  ihat  he 
allades  to  the  fight  of  the  ZwaproL 

89.  Scaeas,  so.  portas,  8o  Anson.  Epitaph.  Her.  15.  8 
Astyanax  Seaeii  deyectus  ab  aUi».  The  wooden  horse  entered 
Troy  by  the  Scaean  gate.  ApoDlnis,  i.e.  bnilt  by  him  and 
Neptane  for  Laomedon ;  ot  Oy.  H.  12.  593  (said  by  Neptone 
to  ApoUo)  uiuit  adhue  operie  noetri  populator  Achillea. 

40.  redisse,  for  the  change  of  constraction  from  arees  ef. 
III.  23  (19).  7  sqq. 

41.  Neptanla,  cf.  Yirg.  Aen.  8.  2  omnts  humi  funuU  Nep- 
tunia  Troia  and  y.  supr.  pressit, /sctt  ut  imprimeretur. 
Pevs.  1.  106  (of  a  book)  nec  pluteum  caedit  nec  demonoe 
sapit  ungues.  aratro,  Hor.  Od.  1.  16.  20  imprimeretque 
muris  liostile  aratrum  exercitus  insolens, 

42.  Palladiae  artU.  Hom.  Od.  8.  493  roy  'Et€i6s  ivoiriaei^ 
ev¥  'A^^i;,  Yirg.  Aen.  2.  15  equom  diuina  Falladis  arte 
aedificant.    For  the  gen.  Boby  1280. 

48.  placuisse,  he  is  thiuking  of  his  book.  So  Ov.  Am.  2. 
4. 19,  20  est  quae  Callimachi  prae  nostris  rustica  dicat  carmina; 
cui  placeot  protinus  ipsa  placet.  Observe  how  much  less  wiU 
content  the  poet  than  the  plagiary. 

44.  Dore.  The  mbs.  have  dure  which  is  eyidently  cor- 
rupted  from  iii.  82  (26).  44  dure  poeta.  The  name  Doris  seems 
to  haye  had  a  special  application  to  the  distriot  of  Asia  Minor 
adjacent  to  and  inoluding  the  island  of  Gos ;  and  tbe  Ceramicua 
is  caUed  the  Doridis  Sinus.     Hence  the  emendations  Coe 
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and  Phileta  are  imneoessaTj.  The  adj.  is  ona  of  the  dipped 
forma  of  whioh  Propertios  is  espeoially  fond  (of.  Introduotion). 
The  form  Donu  comes  in  Isidore  9.  2.  80  and  is  also  fomid 
in  Boman  snmames. 

45.  vrant,  *inflame'  with  loye. 

46.  denm,  an  expression  of  enthnsiastio  admiration;  of. 
Gio.  De  Or.  2.  42.  179  in  qua  tu  mihi  deuM  uideri  soles.  sacra 
ferantfCf.Ov.  B.  A.  ^.post  modo  reddetis  iocropia  uotapoetae, 
carmine  sanatifemina  uirque  m^o, 

48.  Borymedonta,  mss.  Oromedonta.  He  was  the  king  of 
the  Giants  according  to  Hom.  Od.  7.  68.  So  that  Propertias 
ailudes  to  the  Gigantomaohia  as  well  as  the  Titanomachia 
(in  Coeus),    Its  soene  was  the  Phlegraean  plains;  ot  i.  20.  9. 

49.  tanrls,  a  poetical  comimonplace;  see  y.  1.  4  and  cf.  t. 
2.  7. 

50.  ordiar,  set  ahont  desorihing;  Sil.  It.  1.  1  ordior 
arma.  It  is  nseless  to  press  the  futnre  with  P.;  whether  he 
had  or  had  not  described  them  before,  he  oonld  say  *I  will  begin 
doing  so  now.'  flrma,  *now  firm/  *  Btablished'«}Snfiato.  The 
use  of  the  adj.  reminds  us  of  Liyy. 

51.  siluestrl  ez  ubere,  *  at  the  wild  beasfs  teais':  i. e.  suckled 
by  the  she-wolf.  For  the  expression  Hertzb.  compares  fjuiar6s 
used  of  a  nurse  Callim.  H.  Dem.  96.  The  ex=ab:  it  indioates 
*attaohment  to/  as  in  m.  8.  10.  The  well-known  group  giyes 
the  position  exactlj. 

52.  BUb  tua  lussa,  'to  the  height  of  thy  command':  i.e. 
till  your  bidding  is  done.  The  idea  of  moyementi  essential  for 
tub  with  the  aoc.,  is  contained  in  cretcet, 

58.  prosequar,  as  in  Yirg.  G.  8.  840  quid  pascua  uereu 
proiequarf  Compare  iii.  1.  19  n.  The  triumphal  progrest 
makes  the  word  appropriate.  utroque  ab  litore,  from  Uie 

Eastern  and  the  Westem  shores  of  the  world.  The  phrase  is 
from  Yirgil  G.  8.  88  et  duo  rapta  manu  diuerso  ex  hoste  tropaca 
Msque  triun^hatae  utroque  ah  litore  gentes.  ouantes, 

used  loosely.    An  ovation  was  an  inferior  triumph. 

54.  remissa,  'unstrung':  of.  Hor.  Od.  8.  8.  28  iam 
Scythae  laxo  meditantur  arcu  cedere  eampis.  tela  is  used 

here  for  the  'bow/  as  vice  versa  in  Greek  r6^a  is  used  for 
*arrows.'  It  is  however  quite  possible  that  the  sense  is  'the 
arrows  cease  to  be  strained  on  the  bow.'    Cf.  Yirg.  Aen.  12. 

12—2 
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BlSmmmitelatamem^mmmtcQntenderetareuwL  astn- 
tM  tagtiit,  the  getLf  aa  Hertili.  points  oat.  fugae  is  nsed 
inthe  prodieatiTe  nae  ao  oommoii  in  Plropertiiis  and=  *Par. 
tkorum  tubdoU  htgieutium.*  For  the  aense  el  eL  4  (3).  19  tela 
fugaeis  equi,  P.'8  ti»nslation  'anstrang  for  a  orafty  flight' 
makes  nonsenee,  aa  the  howa  wonld  not  be  nnatmng  il  Uie  flight 
were  oraflj  or  pretended. 

65.  eastnt  F^tiuL  Pdosinm  annendered  to  Oetavian 
wiihoat  a  hlow.  Fropertina'  langoage  impliea  its  defencea 
were  dismantled,  a  &ct  I  can  find  nowheie  else.  sahrata, 

the  asaal  word  lor  overthrowing  defenoes.  ttaciOf  nsed  of 

any  iron  implement. 

56.  graaes  =  'maideroaa,'  *  death-dealing.'  So  grauiui- 
mum  s^plieiumt  grauior  hoetis,  in  saa  fSata,  *to  work 
his  own  destraction.'  8o  Ov.  Tr.  5.  2.  80  ut  taeeam  atrictai 
in  mea  fata  manut,  and  Prop.  r?.  22.  38  curuatae  in  aua 
fata  trabei,  We  may  transUte  *the  hand  of  Antony  armed 
against  his  life.* 

57.  The  sense  is  *I  will  laaneh  into  ihese  gieat  ihemes 
with  yoor  coantenanee  and  example  but  not  withoat  it. 
Meanwhile  do  you  help  me  in  my  present  coarse  and  goide 
my  ear  in  iis  poeiioal  career.'  The  emphasis  is  on  coeptae. 
molUa.  On  metrical  grounds  this  alteraiion  is  very  probable, 
besides  ihe  faci  thai  moUis,  ihe  ms.  reading,  might  seem  an 
inopporinne  allusiou  io  Maecenas*  mollitia.  Howeyer  ii  may 
be  defended  by  passages  like  Claud.  Euirop.  1.  364.  fantor. 
There  seems  io  be  a  confusion  beiween  ihe  speciaior  and  the 
driver.  iauentae,  *my  youihful  career.' 

68.  signa,  i.e.  ihe  clamor  fauentium,  Immissis  rotis, 
*as  my  wheels  speed  aloug.' 

69.  hoc  laudis  ooncedls,  i.e.  so  much  repuiation  your 
example  allows  me.  I  couflne  myself  io  ihe  modesi  walk  in 
which  I  can  copy  you. 

60.  partes  tuas,  meiaphorically  *go  oyer  io  your  side,  your 
way  of  ibiuking ;  cf.  Hor.  Od.  3.  16.  22  sqq.  nil  cupientium 
nudus  ctutra  peto  et  transfuga  diuitumpartes  linquere  gestio, 
*ih6  ranks  of  wealih.'  The  in  is  due  io  ihe  idea  of  motion  im- 
plied  in  ibe  sentence;  cf.  Cio.  Att.  15.  4  quo  die  in  Tuscu- 
lanum  essemfut urus,    Compare  Lewis  and  Bhort  s.  y. 
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rV.    xviii. 


Intboduotion. 

Ths  sabjeot  and  the  interpretation  of  this  poem  alike  are 
wrapt  in  'Avemian*  obsoority.  It  is  an  elegy  on  the  death  of 
M.  Olaudias  Marcellas,  son  of  0.  Clandias  Marcellas  and 
Octavia,  Aagastus'  sister,  a  yoang  man  of  the  greatest  promise. 
His  talents  and  amiabiUty  reoommended  him  to  his  anole'8 
notice,  who  probably  designed  him  as  his  ultimate  suocessor. 
In  B.O.  24  he  appoiuted  him  curule  atdile  for  the  foUowing 
year,  and  gave  him  the  means  for  conducting  his  offioe  with 
the  greatest  magnificence.  To  the  great  grief  of  aU,  he  died  in  his 
year  of  office,  b.o.  23,  from  a  malady  contracted  at  Baiae,  in 
Bpite  of  the  skiU  of  the  Imperial  physician  Antonias  Masa  who 
appUed  to  his  case  the  same  hydropathio  treatment  which  had 
proved  successful  in  restoring  Augustas  who  had  faUen  iU 
about  the  same  time.  The  poets  of  the  oourt  vied  in  tendering 
their  consolation  to  Octavia  and  her  brother ;  and  besides  the 
present  poem  we  have  the  weU-known  tribute  of  YirgU  in  the 
6th  Aeneid.  His  death  was  attribated  by  some  to  poison  admi- 
nistered  by  Livia  (Dion  Oass.  63.  33),  probably  an  nngrounded 
suspicion.  Dion  seems  to  incUne  to  the  beUef  that  it  was  dne 
to  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  atmosphere  whioh  proved 
fatal  to  a  great  many  people.  If  we  could  fix  the  referenoe  in 
V.  9  his  pressust  we  might  assert  with  certainty  that  it  was 
caused  by  the  mephifcic  exhalations  of  Baiae.  This  is  ahnost 
the  only  characteristio  of  that  neighboorhood  now  remaining. 
See  a  striking  description  in  Eustace,  Olassioal  Tour  through 
Italy,  Yol.  I.  p.  557.  He  is  speaking  of  Solfatara,  a  distriot 
about  a  mile  N.  E.  of  PutcoU.  *  The  shattered  hiUs  that  form 
this  rampart  are  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  heated  by  a 
sort  of  subterranean  fire.  They  are  destitute  of  aU  verdure 
and  aU  appearances  of  vegetation.  The  phtin  below  is  a  pale 
yeUow  surface  of  sulphurous  marl  thrown  Uke  a  vault  over  an 
abyss  of  fire.  *  *  *  Sulphurous  exhalations  rise  from  the 
crevices  and  from  an  orifice  at  one  of  the  extremities  a  thick 
vapor  by  day  and  a  pale  blue  flame  by  night  burst  forth  with 
a  murmuring  sound  and  great  impetuosity.'  Of  the  onoe 
gloomy  lake  of  Ayemus,  he  says,  p.  634,  that  it  is  'quite 
changed'  and  that  it  is  *a  scene  on  tiie  whole  Ught,  airy,  and 
cxhilarating.'  Of  the  Lucrine  (ib.)  that  in  one  night  it  ohanged 
into  *a  conical  mountain  black  and  barren'  (the  Monte  Naovo), 
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idulB  the  ptit  iwnMfring  ii  'a  maddj  pcwl  haSd  oanmk  wkS^ 
ypf^f  and  balmibfii.'  * 


Xt  VM  OBi  <^M>  ■iiinipg  of  "Raiafi^  flDoe  nndflr  flie  Mpeeuil 
ikYcnir  cf  a  bemgn  deilj  bat  now  haimted  liy  eaEDe  denxm 
pover,  tbet  he  aied  (1— lOL  Hi^  Imlli,  a  motlieeB  lofve,  the 
laToar  of  OMear,  joalh  aDd  prcamae — eH  vere  of  noe^rail  (11 — 
16).  Attend,  fcmhitinn,  Ihie  is  vhet  a;iraitB  joa  (17—90).  Bafc 
Bot  joB  onlj:  it  ia  the  lot  of  aU.  The  law  ci  death  allova 
no  ftymiptian.     Great  men,  graat  iwitinni  aU  feei  the  iteokie 


m--aO).  Yetthoa|^hebegaDe,majheobtain  theedeirtaal 
honoms  of  hia  annpatnfni  (Sl—HBnd). 

1.  The  aSnBian  ia  to  Ihe  ImUm*  Farlmi^  conaiiaBted  hj 
Agrippa.  He  ent  a  paaaage  from  the  Laienne  lake  into  the 
lake  Afcrnna,  and  at  the  aame  time  atiengthened  the  nia 
HereMlU^  the  low  reef  between  the  Toierine  and  Ihe  aea,  hj  an 
artificial  djke  (henee  claancs)  to  pievent  the  wavBB  frcm  hieak- 
ing  orer  it  aa  thej  dicf  in  beavj  galea.  Tbe  hike  Avemna  tfana 
fonned  a  deep,   lajunocikyMi  harbonr.  lianeni  afe^  cC 

Iii¥j  SO.  84.  9  imnda  ea  nnum  ah  alto  elaudiu  nifenaa. 
Tbe  ateepa  OYoiianging  tbe  ATemna  were  formeify  eoteved  wiih 
dark  wooda;  et  SiL  It.  12.  123  tum  triMti  nemore  etqmt  MmbriM 
mgraxiibuM  ItorrenM.  Tbej  were  felled  bj  AugnBtns'  order;  aee 
Sa^uB  (m  y.  Aen.  3.  442  Auema  sonasUia  siluit.  Indit, 

'BportB,  ripples':  nsoaDj  aUvdit,  wbicb  bas  been  oonjectaied. 
If  all.  he  tbe  rigbt  reading,  we  mnst  erase  tbe  oomma  at  tbe  end 
of  the  line  and  take  ttagna  as  tbe  ace.  after  it,  for  wbich  eon- 
atractiQn  cf.  Cat.  64.  67.  pontna  mnst  be  tbe  onter 


2.  fBmida,  Le.  uaporifera  Stat  SHt.  3.  5.  %;  cf.  Or.  A.  A. 
1.  256  quid  referam  Baiat  praeteztaque  Utora  uelit  et  quae  de 
ealido  tulfure  fumat  aquamf  Tbe  bot  fiprings  of  Baiae  are 
well  known,  and  tbe  Lncrine  itself  seems  to  baTe  been  tepid. 
atag^na,  tbe  Locrine  bike,  in  loose  apposition  to  tbe  i»eTions 
line. 

3.  yf^"f,  tbe  tmmpeter  of  AeneaB  wbo  is  said  to  baTe 
giTen  bis  name  to  Mlsenmn  Aen.  6.  234.        iina  witb  barena. 

4.  aonat,  witb  tbe  rippling  or  dashing  sea.  Hercnleo. 
*Tbe  Lnerine  lake  broadens  ont as  far  as  Baiae.  It  is  separated 
from  tbe  onter  sea  bj  a  bank  a  mile  long  and  wide  enongb  for 
a  carriage  to  pass  OTer.  Aeoording  to  tiadition  it  was  Hoades 
wbo  camed  it  tbrongb  tbe  aea.'    Strabo  5.  4.  6  (p.  245). 
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5.  mortalls  nrbes,  bo.  mortaUum,  cf.  Introd.  deztra 
qnaererety  *in  his  conqtiermg  progress  through  the  towns  of 
men.*  quaereret  is  not  qpiiQ^peteret^  which  we  might  have 
expected,  hut  implies  that,  Alexander-like,  he  was  ever  looking 
for  something  to  suhdue ;  Virg.  (?)  Catal.  11.  53  aliam  ex  alia 
bellando  quaerere  gentem  *hunt  out*;  cf.  Lucan2.  572  territa 
quaetitis  ostendit  terga  Britannis,  and  Prop.  v.  9.  18  &M  mihi 
quaesitae,  bis  m^ea  praeda  boues.  Compare  also  Fr.  coU' 
quSrir  from  eonquirere. 

6.  Thebano  deo,  JlercuUs  (called  deus  as  in  iv.  1.  32),  ns 
hom  and  worshipped  at  Thehes;  not  Bacchus,  in  spite  of 
cymbala,  ^here  was  a  close  connezion  hetween  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  and  Heracles,  as  Hertzb.  points  out.  conerepuere, 
^clashed  together^;  Ov.  F.  3,  740  a^riferae  comitum  concre- 
puere  manus.  Contrast  the  gentleness  of  Keats*  phrase  *the 
kissing  cymhals.*  The  sense  is — *It  was  here  that,  when 
Hercules  was  subduing  the  world  hefore  him,  he  was  met  by 
the  emblems  of  peace  and  festivity.*  The  legend  is  otherwise 
unknown;  but  Hercules,  as  the  god  of  hot  springs,  was  wor- 
shipped  at  Baiae. 

7.  at.  '  Now  all  is  changed.  The  healing  springs  of  tho 
friendly  deity  have  afforded  shelter  to  a  hostile  power.*  There 
is  an  anacoluthon,  Baiae  resuming  v.  2.  cum,  emphatic, 
*  not  without  grave  charge.*  Lucan  1.  642  aut  hic  errat,  aitt 
nulla  cum  lege  per  aeuum  mundus,  *  attended  hy  no  law.' 

8.  constitit,  as  an  aroher  in  ambush.        hostis,  pred. 

9.  his,  Uhese  malifio  influences*;  a  similarly  vague  use  in 
I.  20.  51.  presBUB,  'succumbing  io,*  premere  of  death  from 
malaria  and  other  causes  in  Ov.  E.  P.  1.  7.  11  nos  premet  aut 
hello  tellus  aut  frigore  ca^lum,  Justin  2.  1  {ferunt)  Aegyptum 
ita  temperatam  fuisse  ut  neque  hiberna  frigora  neque  aeatiui 
solis  ardores  incolas  eius  premerent.  Stygias  uoltum 
demisit  in  undas,  *he  stooped  his  face  into  the  Stygian  wave,* 
a  phrase  for  dying;  cf.  ii.  9.  26  cum  capite  hoc  Stygiae  iam 
poterentur  aquae,  *  were  closing  ovor  your  head.*  The  old  name 
of  Avernus,  Styx^  is  also  alluded  to;  Sil.  It.  12.  120  sqq.  t7Z«, 
olim populis  dictum  Styga,  nondne uerso stagna inter  celebrem 
nunc  mitia  monstrat  Auemum;  tum  tristi  nemore  atque  unibrvi 
nigrantibus  horrens  etformidatus  uolucri  Utale  uom^bat  tt^uso 
uirue  caelo. 

10.  spiritus  ille,  *that  noble  soul*;  whereas  spiritut  iste 
leuis  I.  9.  32  is  *thy  frail  spirit.*  Lachmann*8  explanation, 
followed  by  P.,  *he  wanders  a  ghost*  involves  a  post-classical 
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12.    fteoB.    IhB  ncnd  iUler  o( 
no  fBotoction  to  Maittilas.    AveBitBi  bftd  ■iilo|ilti  bim 
bini  to  liiB  daightfr  J«liA. 


13.    aMdo,  wiih  Ihe  idmlo  OTtfnre,  m<  vilh  tai 
oalj  ai  P.  Vida.  the  Avningii  owr  die  thcAtre;  tf 

"difiercnt  firom  the  mmiata^  Geoig.  m.  25,'  vhieh  wen  tbe 
cmtAini  liDcniing  A  dzop- omthcr  1 


li.    «nla  swte,  «an  that  vm  eondncted*:  ct  i.  e.  U 
laerimiM  omuim  uota  wteiM.    Itniight  =  *lhe  doing  of 
Uiing.' 

15.  ■frtenit  A  bold  end  trj  Tirid  csqneBBon. 
cnddenlj  etopped  for  UeiceUns  in  h» tvcntirth  jeer.  Icennot 
liiid  enj  ezect  penlkl:  bat  the  nse  is  in  keeping  with  the 
genend  ""**"»"<;  of  ttare.  Compere  rr.  9  (lO .  5  siemt  aitn  memii, 
eea&e  to  sdr,  Livj stahaut  aduUieemt^*  * refiised  to  moTe.'  For 
the  plaperfect  of  instentaneoos  ects,  ct  Utt  1. 1-1.  10  Iltttimt 
iupaimdem  tese  eonieeit  amerteratque  ea  res  etiam  Sabimo*,  *et 
onee  drew  their  sttention'  rmther  thsn  *diTeried  for  s  momoit' 
(Sedej).  Tbere  is  another  possible,  thoogh  kss  likelv  inter- 
preietion.  steterat  muj  be  compared  witb  ttetermut  n.  8.  10  et 
Thehae  tttteruut  altaque  Troia  fmit  *hus  ceased  to  stand,'i.e. 
hsB  fiillen.  So  it  woald  =  *  Lis  2ifth  year  was  no  moie,  ii  wes 
blotied  ont/  or  he  died  in  ihsi  year.  Bai  ii  coold  hardlj=^  he 
Lad  completcd  ii.' 

16.  tKnuL, '  aeoom]dishment8,  noble  qoaliiies  * :  cf.  n.  Sw  28 
itta  deeem  mentet  ncm  peperere  boua,  ortM,  *  con£ued  to 
sach  a  narrow  field';  ct  ir.  1. 39  n.  diaa,  *iime';  so  Hor. 
Od.  4.  13.  16  tempora  quae  temel  uotit  eoudita  fattit  iuelmtit 
uoluerit  diet^  Prop.  m.  7  (6).  54  tic  nohit...jortitan  iucludet 
crattina  fata  dies, 

17.  i  nnne,  addressing  ihe  ambiiioos.  Orid  imitaies  Her. 
9.  \i)o  i  nunc,  tolle  animot  etfortia  facta  recenu.     tecQm, 
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in  a  day-drcam ;  cf.  Tib.  1.  5.  85  liaec  mihi  fingeham^  <  saoh 
wcre  my  wild  fanoies.' 

18.  in  plaTunim,  'rising  to  oheer';  Phaedr.  5.  7.  28  in 
plausus  congurrectumst.  luuent,  * dclight  yon.* 

19.  Bupera,  *  outdo  the  drapeiy  of  an  Attalos.'  For 
Attallcas  see  iii.  5.  6  n. 

20.  gemmoa,  'spangled  with  gems,  jewelled';  cf.  Ov.  F. 
2.  74  gemmea  purpureis  cum  iuga  demit  equis.  Ista, 
'  those  gands.*  The  statement  is  hyperbolical ;  nnless  indeed 
the  rich  tapestry  used  at  the  games  was  burnt  with  Marcellas* 
dead  body. 

21.  sed  tamen.  The  sense  seems  to  be  :  'Death  does  not 
single  oiit  the  illustrious,  but  takes  all.*  This  is  some  conso- 
lation,  but  not  much.  huc,  an  ellipso  which  tho  imitator 
Bupplies  Anct.  Consol.  Liy.  359  fata  manent  omnes:  omnes 
expectat  auarus  portitor  et  turbae  uix  satis  una  ratis.  tendi- 
mu8  kuc  omnes;  so  Ov.  Met.  10.  84;  but  cf.  iv.  4  (5).  80  in 
nubes  unde  perennis  aqua.  ordo  keeps  up  the  allusion 
to  the  theatre. 

22.  mala,  'evil.*  It  ezpresses  the  strongest  dislike;  cf. 
Cat.  8. 13  at  uobia  male  sitf  malae  tenebrae  Orci,  Ov.  Am.  2. 
11.  1  prima  malas  docuit  *  *  •  Peliaco  pinus  uertice  cae$a 
uias.  '  "  > 

23.  ezoranda,  'to  be  appeased.*  Stat.  Silv.  5.  2.  94  taeuas 
utinam  exorare  liceret  Eumenidas  timidaeque  auertere  Cer- 
beron  umbrae,  >. ,. 

24.  torul,  'glowering*;  so  of  Fluto  Jnv.  13.  50  Sieula 
toruus  cum  coniuge  Pluton.  Yirgil  says  of  Charon  Aen.  6. 
800  stant  lumina  Jlamma.  pnbllca  oumba,  the  skiff  that 
takes  all ;  rj  ToyioKot  Ocupls  Aesch.  Sept.  858. 

25.  llle,  the  typical  human  being.  The  reference  is 
vaguely  to  liie  context ;  cf.  Introduction.  Mr  Beid  says :  *  the 
typical  warrior  as  opposed  to  the  man  of  beauty  and  the  man 
of  wealth,'  apparently  taking  iUe  as  '  this  one.*  ferro.  For 
the  metaphor  compare  Sallust,  Fragm.  Hist.  1.  48  med.  unum 
omnibtis  finem  natura  uelferro  saeptia  atatuit,  and  Enn.  It 
is  not  from  a  snail  or  tortoise  concealed  in  a  shell,  as  P.,  misled 
by  the  use  of  caputt  supposes.  Propertius  is  thinking  of  the 
turree  aeneae  of  Danae,  &o.,  whioh  are  no  safer  against  Death 
than  against  Jove. 
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26.  liudiuiim  caput,  'his  immured  life.'  For  the  head 
as  representmg  ihe  hody  cf.  t.  11. 10.  protrahlt.  Ot.  Am. 
8.  9.  87,  88  uiue  piut,  moriere  piut:  cole  tcierat  eolentem  Mort 
grauit  a  templit  in  eaua  htuta  trahet, 

27.  Nirea,  ^s  KdWurrot  wrip  wrb  iXcoy  ^$€p  rcur  oXXmi' 
Aaraur  fur  d/jij6fioya  HriXeltapa  II.  2.  678.  exemit,  *ex- 
empted.'    Used  abBolutely,  cf.  Quint.  4.  2.  74. 

28.  parit,  an  indef.  pres.  The  gold  dnst  washed  down 
hy  the  Pactolos  was  said  to  be  the  sonrce  of  Oroesus*  pro- 
yerbial  wealth.  opes,  i.e.  gold ;  of .  diuitiit  el.  28.  22. 

29.  The  poet  passes  from  indiyidual  to  national  yisitations. 
liio  luctus,  *  this  souroe  of  grief;  i.e.  death  by  pestilence, 
H.  1.  50  sqq.  ignaros,  ie.  until  enlightened  by  Calchas ; 
ef.  IL  1.  92. 

80.    Atridae,  gen.  magno  stetit,  i.e.  Achiuit,  cf.  Hor. 

£p.  1.  2.  14  quicquid  delirant  reget,  plectuntur  Achiui, 
amor,  Chryteit.    Agamemnon*8  refusal  to  restore  her  was  the 
cause  of  the  pestiience  rayaging  the  Greek  host.    There  may 
be  also  an  allusion  to  the  anger  of  Achilles  and  its  disastrous 
effeots,  which  were  a  secondary  result  of  the  refusal.  alter, 

the  first  being  Argynnus  el.  7.  22. 

31.  at,  y.  5.  tibi,  addressing  Marcellus.  tralcit, 
Mr  Paley's  conjecture.  mss.  traicit,  Here,  as  in  v.  7.  55 
sqq.,  Propertius  mcntions  two  ho&is  in  the  nether  world,  one 
conducting  to  the  Elysian  fields  and  the  other  to  the  infemal 
regioDS.  So  Hegesippus,  Anth.  Gr.  7.  545  Trjv  ar6  TvpKairjs 
ivSi^id  4>a<n  KiXevOop  '^pp.r\p  rods  dyaOoifS  els  *^addp,ay0oy  dyew. 

32.  huc  with  qua  v.  38.  animae,  gen.,  as  we  see 
from  the  imitation  in  Ovid  M.  13.  487  quae  corpus  compUxa 
animae  tam  fortit  inane;  cf.  also  Hor.  Od.  3.  11.  23  inane 
lymphae  dolium,  and  Roby  1336.  portet,  P.  for  ns.  por- 
tent.  The  corruption  arose  from  the  copyists  taking  animae  for 
•  angels  * !  corpus,  *  thy  body  void  of  breath ' :  really  his 
Manet.  But  these  confusions  are  very  common ;  cf.  Ov.  Tr. 
3.  11.  25  quid  inanem  proterit  umhramf  quid  cinerem  taxit 
huttaque  nostra  premit  f  and  v.  11.  20  n. 

33.  Claudius,  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  took  Syracuse 
212  B.o. 

34.  Caesar,  the  Dictator,  his  ancestor  by  adoption  as 
Marcellus  by  descent.  ab  humana  uia,  Le.  ab  hominum 
uia.    So  Keats  speaks  of  *  human  shores.'    There  is  a  very 
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Btrange  use  of  the  adj.  in  Hor.  Epod.  5.  88  uenena  magnum 
fat  nefasque  non  ualent  conuertere  humanam  utc«m,  'like 
mere  men.*  The  precise  meaning  of  uia  ia  doubtfol.  It  hardly 
='  Uie  way  of  death  *  as  Hertzb.  takes  it,  but  rather  *  the  ways 
or  haunts  of  men.*  Cf.  Hom..  II.  6.  202  Tdrov  dv0p(bT<av 
dXetlvofy,  It  is  very  possible  that  there  may  be  an  aUnsion 
to  the  tombs  that  lined  the  great  roads  from  Bome,  espe- 
cially  the  Appian.  There  is  a  curiotis  passage  in  Seneca  in 
his  satire  on  Olatidius  (Apocolynt.  1.  2),  wl^ch  refers  to  a 
tradition  of  the  apotheosis  of  the  ivro  first  emperors  which  has 
been  nowhere  else  preserved.  'Ask  him  who  saw  Drusilla 
going  to  heaven.  He  will  teli  you  that  he  saw  Olaudius  wend- 
ing  on  his  way  ''with  uneven  steps"  {non  passibuB  aequis), 
Will  he,  nill  he,  he  must  see  all  that  is  done  in  heaven. 
Appiae  uiae  curator  est  qua  scis  et  diuum  Augustum  et 
Tiberium  Caesarem  ad  deos  isse,*  cessit  In  astra.    The 

Bomans  did  not  make  the  same  strict  distinction  as  the  Greeks 
did  between  heaven,  the  abode  of  the  Gods,  and  Elysium, 
the  paradise  of  the  under-world.  Their  heroes  and  their 
poets  might  attain  to  heaven  itself.  So  Ennius  says  mi  soli 
caeli  maxuma porta pateti  and  soComelia  (v.  11. 101)  moribtu 
et  caelum  patuit:  sim  digna  merendo  cuiua  honoratia  osaa 
uchantur  auis  (in  the  last  line  she  is  thinking  of  Elysium). 
Hertzberg  has  a  curious  idea  that  Propertius  is  alluding  to  a 
back  way  to  heaven  from  Elysium,  which  he  finds  in  the  Aiot 
oSos  of  Pindar,  01.  2.  77,  and  in  the  KXina^  Fragm.  7  totI 
KXlfiaKa  ffcfivdu  OdXvfivov  \ivapdv  KaO*  6Ji6v,  and  which  he  says 
is  expressly  mentioned  by  Quintus  Smymaeus. 


IV.    zxiii. 

Introduction. 

Thb  subject  of  this  poem  is  the  loss  of  some  writing  tablets 
of  Propertius.  He  had  sent  them  with  a  message  to  Cynthia, 
and  they  were  lost  on  their  retum  with  the  answer.  The  poem 
is  filled  with  lamentations  for  their  loss,  conjectures  about  the 
messago  whioh  they  contained,  and  an  ofFer  of  a  reward  for 
their  recovery.    There  is  no  clue  to  the  date. 

1.    ergo,  cf.  el.  7.  1  n.  tam  doctae,  i.e.  'on  which 

so  much  poetry  had  been  written/  both  of  Cynthia*s  and 
Propertius*.  doctae,  as  in  Hor.  Od.  1. 1. 29  doctarum  hedera^ 
praemia  frontium.    For  tam  1. 16.  18  n.  noblB,  a  pathotio 

dat. ,  '  woe  is  me.*    Cf .  i.  16. 18  mihi. 


1 
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2.  pariter,  with  dat.  Livy  88.  16  pariter  uUimae  gente* 
propinquia.  tot  iMna,    *all  those  treasures';  a  yagae 

expresBion  for  the  kind  message  written  on  the  tahlets.    Con- 
trast  the  nse  in  eL  18. 16. 

8.  manibiiB,  we  expect  the  gen.  But  see  ni.  5.  7  n. 
detrluerat  usus,  strikingly  like  Hor.  £p.  2.  1.  92  quod  legeret 
tereretque  uiritim puhlicus  usus» 

4.  non  slgnataa,  even  though  not  stamped  with  my  seal. 
bahere  fldem,  *  to  be  helieved,  oarrj  authority ' :  but  iy.  5  (6). 
6  *  to  be  loyal.'  Mr  Beid  well  compares  Cic.  Aroh.  9  cum 
Odbini  leuitas  omnem  tdbularum  fidem  resignasset, 

5.  Blne  me,  Le.  without  my  writing  anything;  cf.  Stat. 
Silv.  4.  9.  9  noster  (so.  lihellua)  *  •  pra^ter  me  mihi  constitit 
decussi,  puellas,  indef .  plur.  '  a  maid ' ;  so  ii.  7.  15  n. 

6.  The  sense  seems  to  be  similar  to  that  in  Mart.  14.  8 
nondum  legerit  hos  licet  puellaf  nouit  quid  ctipiant  Vitelliani, 
diserta,  ^speaking':  i.  e.  their  very  silence  is  eloquent.  Oy. 
E.  P.  2.  5.  51  dumque  silena  adstat,  atattu  est  uoltusque 
diserti, 

7.  flxum  aumm,  gold  plates,  such  as  were  subsequently 
used  in  the  comularia  diptycha  ov  the  tablets  which  the 
cousuls  uuder  the  Empire  distributed  on  entering  office ;  Claud. 
Stilich.  2.  846  and  Bich  Dict.  s.  v.'  diptycha.  caras,  '  pre- 
cious'  in  a  double  seuse,  as  either  'costly*  or  'treasured.' 
Their  value  was  not  a  commercial  one. 

8.  buxo,  a  Propertian  abl.  of  attendant  circumstances ; 
see  Introduction.  '  Their  wax  was  discoloured  oTid  their  wood 
was  common  box.' 

9.  qualescumque,  absolutely  iv.  1.  30  n.  fldeles, 
*they  always  did  me  true  service';  so  Ov.  Am.  1.  11.  27  fidaa 
sibi  Naso  tabellas  dedicat,  and  Hor.  Sat.  1.  2.  80,  quoted 
on  I.  16.  10. 

10.  Bf[ectuB=effectaf  *  results':  rare  in  plur.  as  in  Quint. 
1.  10.  6.  promeruere,  *  earned ' :  cf.  Cio.  Mur.  84.  70 
aut  promerendi  aut  referendi  beneficii  locumf  Suet.  Cal.  3 
promerendi  amoris  mirum  et  efficax  studium, 

11.  fuerint  mandata,  *had  been  entrusted  to':  observe 
the  double  past  and  see  i.  16.  1  n. 

12.  lente,  'cold  one':  cf.  i.  6.  12  a^pereat  si  quis  lentus 
amare  potestf  *  love  with  phlegm.*  quonlam.    We  expect 
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qmd  or  guta,  but  of.  Bell.  Afrio.  42  non  est  uisa  ratio  propius 
accedendi  eo  die  ad  oppidum  quoniam  ibi  praeaidium  grande 
Numidarum  eese  cognouerat, 

13.  nesdo  quae,  oontemptuous ;  of.  i.  8.  8  quicumquest, 

14.  non  hene,  *  unfairly ' :  non  bona,  the  reading  of  some 
Hss.,  would  Btand ;  cf.  iii.  80  (24).  24,  and  for  the  accumula- 
tion  of  adjectiyes  the  Introd.  lacis,  a  striking  instanoe  of 
Propertius'  habit  of  working  round  an  idea.  The  point  is  his 
believing  the  charges,  not  his  disseminating  them,  which  would 
be  a  secondary  effect.  P.*s  rapis  however  is  not  necessary. 
See  the  Introduction.    For  the  yerb  cf.  u.  i.  77  iace  uerba. 

15.  dlxti,  Cynthia,  in  the  letter.  nenies,  the  fut. 
assumes  something  will  be  done,  as  Hor.  Ep.  1.  7.  71  ergo  po»t 
nonam  uenies;  cf.  Koby  1589,  1591.  cessabimus  una, 
*keep  holiday  together';  cf.  i.  11.  1  te  mediis  cessantem, 
Cynthia,  Bais;  i.  6.  21  nam  tua  non  a£tas  umqtum  cessauit 
amori.  So  in  v.  4.  47  cras,  ut  rumor  att,  tota  ceasabitur  urbe 
(Mr  Pahner's  emendation). 

17.  uolens.  mss.  doUns,  which  may  be  kept  and  explained 
either  as  *indignant,*  of.  irascor,  v.  12,  or  as  *under 
the  pain  of  passion,'  cf.  Oat.  2.  7  solaciolum  sui  doloris, 
uolens  however  goes  better  with  the  context:  it  should  be 
taken  with  reperit^  *deyises  if  she  has  the  will,'  rather  than 
absolntely  '  complying '  with  her  loyer's  request  to  come.  ro- 
perit,  cf.  Lucr.  8.  420  reperta  labore  carmina, 

18.  ducitur,  'passes':  Laohm.  and  the  edd.  read  dicitur 
from  G.  They  do  not  howeyer  ezplain  how  garrula  hora 
is  to  be  explained  or  justified.  P.'s  *  an  hour  for  a  ohat '  is 
hardly  possible.  uolenSf  y.  17,  seems  to  haye  caused  them  to 
miss  the  general  sense,  which  is  this:  'Cynthia  sent  on  the 
tablet  some  of  the  pretty,  sparkling  nothings  which  a  cleyer 
girl  can  inyent,  if  she  chooses,  when  she  meets  her  loyer.' 
garrula,  'spent  in  chatting.'  1)landi8  dolis,  'a  stealthy, 
pleasant  meeting':  P.  well  oompares  /rpr^^toi  oapur/Aol  Hes. 
Op.  789.  drivea  is  used  in  a  similar  connexion,  Apoll.  Bhod. 
8.  661.  [Baehrens  reads  dicitur,..notit  {ex  coiy.  Font.),  and 
compares  Oy.  A.  A.  8.  624.] 

20.  duras,  as  the  property  of  a  *hard'  man.  There  may 
also  be  an  allusion  to  their  heayy  binding  and  stout  dasjps,  as 
Hertzberg  thinks.  ephemeridas,  *day-books.'  This  is  the 
fate  Oyid  inyokes  on  his  offending  tablets  in  a  passage  strongly 
coloured  by  this,  Oy.  Am.  1.  12.  28  aptius  hae  capiant  uadi- 
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momagarrula  eerae  fuas  aliquii  duro  eognitor  ore  legat» 
inter  ^ephemeridae  wuUui  tabuUuque  iaeerefU  in  quilniM  ab- 
na^tai  Jleret  auarue  opet. 

22.  dlQltlls,  Le.  auruM^  the  general  for  the  special;  oC 
Tib.  1.  1.  1  diuitiae  aliui  fiduo  sihi  eongerat  auro,  Ov. 
F.  4.  136  aurea  wutrmoreo  redimicula  eoiuite  eoUo:  demite 
diuitiat,  HgnA,  ao  Ov.  1.  a  y.  7,  diJiciUt,  funebria  ligna^ 
tabellae,  reienta  nellt,  for  ihia  constmciion  aee  Boby 
li02. 

28.  Here  again  Frop.  ia  strikingly  like  Horaoe,  Sat.  1. 
10  fin.  i  puer,  atque  meo  eitut  haee  tubtcribe  KbeUo, 
colniniia,  on  some  colamn  in  a  portico,  &c  amongst  the 
gladiatorial  show-bills  and  notices  of  aoctions :  see  Beck.  GalL 
Sc  lY.  n.  8,  who  quotes  Dig.  47.  2.  43,  tolent  plerique  (who 
yrant  to  adyertise)  hoe  etiam  facere  ut  lihellum  proponant, 

24.  Knqnlllls.  This  wonld  be  after  Maecenaa  had  reelaimed 
and  Utid  them  ont ;  see  Hor.  Sat.  1.  8  esp.  14  sqq.  nune  lieet 
Etquiliit  habitare  talubribut. 


IV.    xxiv. 

Intboductioh. 

This  poem  and  the  foUowing  are  evidently  yery  closely 
oonnected:  and  in  several  mss.  they  appear  as  one.  They 
both  contain  allasions  to  passages  in  previous  poems  expressing 
his  attachment  to  Cynthia.  The  present  one  is  a  recantation 
of  his  praises  of  Cynthia  and  the  love  that  elicited  them :  the 
second  is  couched  in  a  more  menacing  style  and  points  out  to 
Cynthia  the  approaching  misery  of  a  loveless  old  age.  Whether 
they  originally  formed  &e  condusion  of  a  book  or  not,  they  are 
very  appropriate  to  that  position :  see  notes  on  w.  2,  6,  9, 10, 
11,  12  and  xxv.  9, 10.     The  date  is  b.c.  28.    See  Introduction. 

Abgumbnt. 

Tour  prond  beauty  is  powerless  now  (1,  2).  I  am  ashamed 
at  last  of  my  madness.  The  senseless  passion  which  resisted 
the  advice  of  friendship  and  the  power  of  witchcraft  is  gone 
(3 — 10).  Of  my  own  aocord  I  unsay  those  mad  protestationa 
(11, 12).  I  was  a  helpless  prisoner  once  (18,  14).  Now  I  am 
free  and  safe  (15— >18).  Henceforward  Good  Sense  shall  be  the 
divinity  that  I  worship  (19,  20). 
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1.  falsa,  «baaeleBs':  i.  8.  29  n.  midier.  Observe  the 
change  of  address.  She  is  now  no  longer  mea  uita  or  even 
Gynthia,  bnt  merely  « woman,*  a  term  o£  reproach  a»  in  Ter. 
Hec.  2. 1.  17.       flducia  fotmae,  Ov.  M.  4.  687. 

2.  ocalis  meifl,  by  the  capture  of  my  eyes ;  see  i.  1.  3  and 
the  Introduction. 

8.  tales,  i.  e.  so  blind  and  abject.  The  referenoe  is  pro- 
spective  and  to  the  following  line. 

4.  pudet,  me  is  omitted.  Prop.  freqaently  omits  the  per- 
Bonal  pronoans  when  they  can  be  easily  sapplied ;  cf .  y.  6  and 
1. 1.  23  n.  and  the  Introduction. 

6.  mlTtam  narla  figrora,  «a  harmony  of  diverse  beaaty,* 
as  depicted  in  ii.  3.  9  sqq.;  not,  as  P.  saggests,  =:*compo«itam 
partiy  real  and  partly  made  ap,'  a  grotesqae  idea. 

6.  ut.  We  might  have  expected  eum,  sinoe  the  *  thinking ' 
is  prior  to  the  *praising.'  Here  the  inference  might  be  ex- 
pressed  at  length  thas :  *I  praised  yoar  beaaty  extnivagantly, 
80  that  we  had  a  case  where  love  thoaght  yoa  something  that 
yoa  were  not.*  So  in  Gk.  o6x  ^icof  c3<r^*  ol  "BXXiTref  i4>p6mi;^ 
Xen.  Anab.  2.  8.  25  *  he  did  not  come ;  so  (we  may  condude) 
the  Greeks  were  wise.'  esse,  sc.  te,  Gomp.  Theocr.  6. 18 
ij  ydp  ipufTt  froWdKis,  (5  IloXv^/tc,  rd  /irj  Ka\d  xaXd 
vi^tavTai.  A  similar  tom  of  thoaght  in  Ov,  Am.  8. 14. 14 
teque  probamt  quamuis  non  eriSf  esse  putem. 

7.  totiens.  Where?  It  is  not  necessary  to  sappose  iwefn» 
are  meant,  thoagh  it  is  more  nataral  to  do  so.  In  this  oase 
either  we  have  lost  the  poems  in  qaestion  or  the  poet*s  memory 
has  failed  him.  In  ii.  8,  where  the  poet  is  raptaroas  on 
Cynthia's  charms,  we  have  expressions  which  may  have  formed 
the  kemel  of  the  present  passage,  v.  12  utque  rosae  puro  lacte 
natant  folia^  43,  44  siue  iUam  Hesperiis  siue  illam  ostendet  Eois 
uret  et  Eoos  uret  et  Hesperiot  (like  the  warm  Dawn).  False 
echoes  and  loose  ref erences  are  not  nnfreqaent  in  Propertias ; 
see  the  Introd.  Eoo,  *  the  dawn ' :  Yirg.  Aen.  8.  588  postera 
iamque  dies  primo  surgehat  Eoo  and  elsewhere**  P.  lightly 
*  the  blash  of  moming.' 

8.  qnaeBitaB,  *artificial,'  lit.  'hanted  ap*;  cf.  Ov.  A.  A.  8. 
199  scitis  et  ind%tcta  eandorem  quaerere  creta.  sanguine 
quae  uero  non  rubett  arte  rubet,  =falsus  eandor  i.  2.  19. 

*  I  haTA  shewn  that  thls  fi  the  meanfnff  of  Eous  In  tlits,  and  other  pMtaM, 
in  a  paper  in  the  TransactloDQ  of  tho  Cambrldge  PhUologiod  Sodety  for  1880. 
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r,  the  detf  bri^t  whiia  ol  ihe  ■km,  whieh  mIb  off  iha 
nmemM  eolor»  It  is  elear  this  is  ihe  meening  from  ihe  o4her 
pMMfes  where  Propertias  ehews  his  deli^it  in  siich  cnniinsii^ 
U  20.  38  eandida  purpureii  wuxta  papamerHnu  snd  n.  S. 
9  sqq.  (of  his  misiress)  »ee  wu  tamfacies  fiuumtis  rii  eandida 
eepit  {UUa  mm  damima  rini  ■magi»  alha  siea),  «rf  Maeoiiea  nix 
minio  ri  eertet  Hihero  uique  rosae  puro  laete  naiant 
folia;  in  Ov.  ftlso  (A.  A.  L  e.)  the  led  snd  white  sre  men- 
tioned  together.  The  eandor  wonld  be  prodnced  bj  white  lead, 
eerussa,  or  bj  chalk  (Oy.  Le.). 

9.  4H0d,  * the  istal  passion  which.'  mlhi,  *  firom  me' : 
liiersUy  *for  my  benefit';  ef.  YsL  F.  8.  491  PaUada.,.faUere 
priuuL  molilur  earoque  d^is  auertere  fratri;  cf.  St^  Le. 
on  IV.  18.  23.  patrli  amlci,  alloding  to  i.  1.  25.  aaerieie. 
heie  of  'remoying'  rather  ihan  averiing  a  danger. 

10.  eiiiere.  This  line  is  partly  a  reminiscenee  of  Aen. 
6.  741  aUis  sub  gurgtte  uasto  infeetum  eluitur  seelust  partly 
a  reference  io  i.  1.  19—24.  Theasala,  i.  1.  24,  5.  6» 
noies.  Ot.  imitaies  Am.  1.  14.  36  non  anus  Haemonia 
perfida  lauit  (te)  aqua.  iiasto  marL  We  natarally  think 
of  the  *  moltitiidinous  seas '  of  Sbakspere,  Macbeth  n.  2.  61. 

11.  ^haee  with  nerba,  the  osaal  attraction,  ihoog^  the 
words  are  not  nsoally  so  widely  separated.  liBrro...lgne. 
Agaia  a  reference  to  i.  1,  y.  27  fortiter  et  ferrum  saeuos 
patiemur  et  ignes.  noncoactos,  of  my  own  free  will,  with- 
oat  being  forced  by  these  drastic  remedies.  P.  misses  the  sense 
in  paraphrasing  '  without  being  pat  to  the  tortare  which  I  had 
then  to  endure.' 

12.  nanl^agns,  an  allasion  to  i.  17  where  he  regards  his 
shipwreck  as  a  punishment  for  leaying  Cynthia.  uerba, 
i.e.  '  mere  words,'  empty  breath,  as  in  Ihe  pbrase  uerha  dare. 

13.  correptos,  dvapvaaOtlt,  *  seized  and  hurried  ofif.'  saeuo 
aeno,  'the  torturing  caldron':  a  bold  metaphor.  Love  cooks 
his  victims  for  his  own  repast.  Cf .  Meleag.  Anth.  Gr.  12.  92. 
^  6wraad*  iv  ir^Xec,  Tv<f>€<r0'  inroKaidfieyoi  vvv,  dxpos  iwel  ^vxv* 
ierl  fidyeipof  fptas  so  id.  12.  1,  32.  6  xal  a  iwl  wvp  iarrjire.  So 
in  Prop.  IV.  5  (C).  39  cwuimiU  impositum  torquerier  igni. 

14.  Ovid  imitates  E.  P.  3.  2.  72  euincU  geminas  ad  sua 
terga  manus  and  Am.  1.  2.  31  mens  bona  ducetur  manibus 
post  terga  retortis,  The  metapbor  in  uinctus  is  not  uncom- 
mon,  Meleag.  Anth.  Gr.  12.  119.  4  koI  /ue  waKiP  b-iaas  ror  aw 
&yut  (ct  eorreptus)  Uer&r, 
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15.  cbronatae.  On  reaching  harbonr  ihe  prows  of  the 
vessels  were  adorned  with  gariands;  cf.  Virg.  G.  1.  803,  which 
I>erhap8  Propertius  has  in  iriew,  eeu  pressiie  eum  iam  poT' 
tnm  tetigere  earinae,  puppilnu  et  laeti,  nautae  impasuere 
coronae,  So  of  the  boat  couveying  the  blessed  to  Elysinm 
V.  7.  59.  For  the  metaphor  cf.  Meieag.  Anth.  Gr.  12.  167.  3. 
X€tfialP€i  5'  0  papd  wpeiHffas  t66oV  aXXa  /&'  ^r  opfior  bi^ai.  rdr 
yavrar  Kvfrpihoi  ip  trtK&yti,    It  is  common  in  Gicero. 

16.  Ssrrtes.  Oicero  warns  us  against  a  use  of  this  word 
in  oratorical  metaphor  as  too  farfetched,  de  Or.  8.  41.  163 
uidendum  est  ne  longe  $imile  $it  ductum.  *Syrtim patrimoni * ; 
scopulum  lihentius  dixerim, 

17.  fessl,  *weary,*  with  toiling  on  the  sea;  so  in  Yirg. 
Aen.  1. 168  festas  naueSf  8.  85  da  moenia  fessis  and  elsewhere. 
resipiscimus,  properly  *recover  consciousness '  (cf.  sapit  iii. 
5.  26);  as  in  Plant.  Mil.  4.  8.  24.  Hei«  metaphorically  *to 
be  again  in  one*s  right  mind.'  So  Ov.  Am.  1. 10.  9  has  nune 
timor  omnis  abest  animique  resanuit  error, 

18.  uolnera,  so  Meleag.  Anth.  Gr.  12.  80  rl  ooi  rb 
TrtiravBkp  "Epwros  rpaufia  bia  oir\dyxf^  d^Bis  dpa4>ki- 
yerai ;  ad  sanum,  *  to  a  state  of  health.*  Of.  Phaedr.  5.  7. 
12  ad  $anitatem  dum  uenit  euratio,  So  uanum  for  uanitas  rv. 
5  (6).  5,  III.  8  (7).  45.  Oompare  Soph.  Phil.  88  tls  oyatS^f  (for 
tls  dMoiieiap).  coiere  with  ad  sanum^  *  closed  and  healed.* 
The  whole  phrase =con«anu«re.  Oic.  Fam.  4.  6.  2  nuTtc  autem 
Jioe  tam  graui  uolnere  etiam  illa  quae  eonsanuisse  (*healed 
up  *)  uidebantur  recrudeseunt. 

19.  mens  bona,  called  also  simply  mens,  'Good  sense' 
was  really  worshipped  as  a  goddess  at  Bome ;  and  her  personi- 
lication  is  a  good  example  of  the  concreteness  of  the  Boman 
inind  which  conld  only  conceive  of  abstractions  as  persons. 
Thus  they  built  temples  to  Fides,  Ooncordia,  &c.  Her  temple 
on  the  Gapitol  was  built  in  f ulfilment  of  the  vow  of  T.  Otadlius 
after  the  death  of  Flaminius  at  Lake  Thrasimene ;  Livy  22.  9. 
10,  10.  10,  Ov.  F.  6.  241—6  Mens  quoque  numen  habet,  Menti 
delubra  uidemus  uota  metu  beUi,  perfide  Poene^  tui. — spem  metus 
expuleratf  cum  Menti  uota  Senatus  susdpit  et  melior  protinus 
illa  uenit,  si  qua  dea*8,  what  the  Spectator  calls  the  'if ' 
inferential,*  not  the  *if*  dubitative,  in  sacrarla  dono,  a 
pregnant  nse  of  in;  'take  myself  as  a  gift  to  your  sanctuary.* 
Cf.  el.  9.  60  n.  So  Greek  els  'A0iipas  dXUrKioOai  *  to  be  taken 
and  brought  to  Athens.*  Olaudian  just  inverts  the  thought,  iv. 
Cons.  Honor.  256  ineoneussa  dabit  purae  saeraria  mentit 

p.  p.  13 
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ma.  A  picture  of  the  person  SAved  from  any  daiigei  ot 
calamilnf,  depoaited  in  the  temple  of  the  Qod  to  whom  he 
asoribed  hia  safety,  waa  a  common  kind  of  donarivm*  QU  Juy. 
U  27. 

20.  cpcciderant.  Thfre  is  no  reaaon  for  «ln^nging  the  ms, 
reading.  It  is  the  common  Propertian  plnperf  .  anrdo  lonl. 
Gf.  III.  8  (7).  47, 48  fum  $emjper  j^lacidut  ^eriMToe  ridet  amantes 
luppiter  et  eurda  negle^t  aureprecee. 


IV.    XXV, 

Ihtboduotioh, 

It  ia  almoBt  certain  that  this  like  the  last  refers  to  the 
aame  final  parting*  Cynthia'8  fiokle  and  paeeionate  conduot 
had  thus  inroduced  the  long-expected  resuli,  and  her  faithful 
ehiye  was  emanoipated  from  his  bondage.  The  language  is 
cold  with  a  coldness  that  shews  the  last  spark  of  affection  is 
extinot.  Even  the  tears  (v.  7)  are  only  a  tribute  to  old  asso- 
ciations,  only  the  persistenoe  of  habit  in  the  oid  channels  of 
emotion,  To  us  the  poems  seem  not  only  cold  but  cold- 
hlooded;  and  the  modem  feeling  recoils  against  the  taunts  of 
faded  beauty  and  the  desire  for  revenge,  as  unworthy  and  im- 
generous,  But  the  ancients  had  no  chivalry ;  and  the  expres- 
sions  of  Propertins  are  more  pardonable  than  the  exultation  of 
Horaoe  in  simiiar  oircumstances  (Od.  4.  IB),  as  his  feelings 
were  warmQr  and  had  been  wounded  more  dceply. 

Abgumemt, 

Once  all  the  town  mocked  me  for  my  fidelity  to  you.  Now 
all  is  over  (1 — 4).  Your  tears  cannot  move  me  (5, 6).  My  own 
tears  may  flow;  but  this  will  not  shake  my  purpose.  For  this 
parting  you  are  to  blame  (5 — 8).  I  have  done  wifch  my 
passion  and  its  infatuated  utterances  (9,  10).  For  you,  a  love- 
less  old  age  awaits  yon  when  you  wili  suffer  yourself  as  you 
have  made  others  suffer.  Tliis  is  my  prophecy  and  my  hope 
(11— end). 

1.  Risus  eram=7A(tfs  rjy,  Ov.  F.  1.  438  omnibtu  ad  lunae 
lumina  risus  erat;  cf.  i.  5. 26 n.    It  goes  with  inter  conuiuia. 

positlB  mensls,  i.  e.  set  beside  the  guests,  brought  in. 
Originally  the  tablos  wcre  changed  with  each  oourse,  then  thQ 
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trays,  fefculat  which  were  set  on  them,  only.  Hence  mefua  is 
used  for  a  *ooarse*  as  in  merua  prima,  eeeunda,  Gompare  Gic. 
Att.  14.  6.  2  appoiita  secunda  metua  and  Prof.  Mayor  on  JaY. 
1. 137, 

2.  Ovid  Her.  9.  48  et  mater  de  te  quaelibet  esse  potest 
is  a  reminiscence  of  this  line. 

4.  qnerere,  *reproach  yourself  for  losing,  bewail  the  loss 
of.' 

5.  snm  captns.  I  have  leamed  to  mistmst  them  by  being 
deceived:  as  the  Trojans  were  Yiig.  Aen.  2.  196  eaptique  dolis 
laerimisque  eoaetis,  ab  arte.  The  ah  adds  Uttle  to  the 
sense.  It  jost  points  out  that  the  ars  is  the  souree,  rather  than 
the  instrument  of  the  deception.  Of.  Tib.  1.  9.  66  od  arte, 
Prop.  XV.  2.  23  a  6  a^uo  excidet,  and  Introdaction. 

6.  ab  insidiis,  apparently  for  ex  insidiiM,    8ee  Introd. 

7.  flebo,  cf.  II.  5.  15.  egro,  see  Introdnction.  in- 
inria,  'sense  of  wrong.*  m.  8  (7).  81  nuUane  sedabit  nos- 
tros  iniuria  fletusf 

8.  to,  ^You,  not  I'  P.  bene  conueniens  <weli  match- 
ed,*  Oynthia  and  Propertius  being  suited  to  each  other.  So 
of  agreement  between  husband  and  wife  Afran.  62  aduiescentis 
optimM  bene  conuenientes,  bene  concordes  cum  uiriSy  Suet. 
Tib.  7  uxorem  bene  conuenientem,  Ingam,  cf.  i.  5.  2. 

9, 10.  In  these  verses  the  poet  alludes  to  passages  in  his 
poems  abont  Oynthia.  In  10,  ii.  6.  22  nec  mea  praechua^ 
fregerit  irafores  is  clearly  referred  to.  9t  I  think,  is  a refer- 
ence  to  1. 16.  13  where  the  door  says  has  inter  cogor  grauius 
deflere  querelas^  supplicis  a  Umgis  tristior  excubiis.  It  is 
no  objection  that  the  disconsolate  lover  says  the  door  does  not 
pity  him.  netXAa  —  quereliSt  i.  8.  22  n.  tamen,  sc. 

manu  quamuis  irata,  tamen  nonfraeta  ii.  6.  6  n. 

11.  celatis  *hidden':  i.e.  unnoticed;  cf.  Hor.  Od.  1.  12. 
45  creseit  occulto  uelut  arbor  aeuo^  Juv.  9.  129  obrepitnon 
intellecta  senectus,  Others  take  it  *disguised,*  i.e.  by  tho 
toUet,  Phaedr.  2.  2.  ^celans  annos  elegantia;  bnt  this  is  less 
appropriate.  grauis,  bowing  you  down  with  its  weight. 

12.  formae  with  ueniat,  cf.  Ov.  A.  A.  2.  117  et  tibi  iam 
uenient  c^ni,  formose^  capilli;  iam  uenient  rugae  quae  tibi 
corpus  arentf  though  ■inistra  might  take  a  dat,  Yiig.  G.  1. 
444  satisque  Notus  pecorique  sinister, 

13—2 
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13.  oaidas,  'deaire*  and  deBize  froitieesly.  a  stlzpc. 
Prop.  has  Tibulliui  in  view  1.  8.  45  ioUere  tvnc  curaU  albo§  a 
itirpe  capilloi. 

14.  a,  1. 1.  88  «n.  Inerepltante.  For  the  eooBtr.  *re> 
proAch  yoo  with  yonr  wrinkles'  ei.  YaL  Max.  d.  d.  2  fin. 
(qaoted  on  m.  21.  15)  and  for  the  general  aenae  Callim. 
Anth.  Qr.  5.  23  if  voXii)  tt  avrtjc*  cfMifu^ei  ravril  <rc  vctrra  «^if* 

15.  fiutna  saperhoa  *hanghty  aeom':  fastui  and  ita  con- 
geners  are  veiy  oommon  for  rejecting  a  lover^s  adyances.  For 
the  whole  passage  oompare  Hor.  Od.  1.  25  which  Propertias 
seems  to  haye  read. 

16.  facta,  i.e.  done  to  you. 

17.  oeoinit,  of  prophetic  ntteranoes,  orades  heing  nsaally 
given  in  verse.  mea  paglna.  There  are  bolder  expressions 
in  m.  32  (26).  87  haee...eantarunt  icripta  Catulli,  and  89 
haec  etiam  docti  confe$$ast  pagina  Calui,  fatalis  diras, 
*thi8  ominoos  doom':  for  dirae  as  sabst.  ef.  Tib.  2.  6.  53  ha$ 
tibit  lena,  precor  dira$, 

18.  enentam,  *  the  end  awaiting  yoor  heaatj,'  oT  dwop^ 
fferai,  disoe,  *  leam  the  lesson  of  fear,'  which  is  now  strange 
to  ypa;  ef.  eL  10  (11).  8  tu  nunc  exemplo  di$ce  timere  wuo» 


V.    ii. 

Intboduotion. 

This  is  an  archaeological  poem  on  ihe  worship  of  the  Qod 
Yertumnaa  and  the  derivation  of  his  name.  It  is  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  God  himself,  who  is  supposed  to  be  addressing 
a  bystander  near  his  statue.  There  were  several  statues  of 
Yertumnus  in  Rome:  but  the  one  meant  here  stood  in  the 
Vicus  Tusctu  (Varro  L.  L.  5.  46;  cf.  v.  60)  near  the  Ve- 
lahrum  (v.  7),  and  commanded  a  view  of  the  jforum  Romanum 
(v.  6).  Asconius,  cited  below,  says  that  it  was  at  the  end  of 
the  Yicus  Turarius  (the  later  name  of  the  Yicus  Tuscus)  close 
under  the  Basilica  (lulia)  as  you  tumed  to  the  right.  See  also 
Mr  Burn'8  Rome  and  Campagna,  pages  21,  98,  277. 

The  origin  and   meaning  of  the  worship  of  Yertumnns 
are  involved  in  some  doubt.    The  etymoiogy  of  the  word  is 
cjear.    It  is  a  participial  formation  iiom  root  uertt  and  is  for. 
uertomenus  («rr/^e^d/Aci^os).    .The  snfi^  reappears  in  the  seoond 
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plur.  passive,  e.g.  uertimini  and  in  alumnust  Ao,  Thns  it 
means  *tarning/  *changing'  and,  as  a  substantiTe,  a  *tambler* 
on  horseback,  a  somersault-tnmer  (t.  86).  The  god  seems 
chiefly  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  revolying  seasons  and  their 
changing  products,  and  thus  appears  as  a  Latin  Froteus  whose 
various  ^apes  are  described  in  our  poem.  Hence  Horaoe  calls 
a  man  who  was  the  opposite  of  versatile  {evrpaTcXot)  Vet' 
tumnis  quotquot  sunt  natui  iniquis  {Sa,t,  2.  7.  14).  iBesides 
this  he  is  the  god  of  commeroe,  Ascon.  Verr.  2. 1. 69. 154,  p.  199 
Vortumnus  autem  deus  inuertendarum  rerum,  i.e.  mered- 
turae,  a  god  of  *Ohange.  Freller  (Bom.  Myth.  p.  398)  how- 
ever  thinks  this  has  arisen  from  his  statue  bieing  in  the 
Vieus  TuscuSt  a  street  full  of  shopkeepers.  As  a  God  of  the 
seasons  and  their  fruits,  he  was  associated  with  Fomona  (see 
the  myth  in  Ov.  M.  14.  623  sqq.).  His  worship  was  a  genuine 
Itaiian  cult;  and  if  the  statement  that  it  was  brought  from 
Etruria  is  not  a  misconception  based  on  the  name  Vicus 
TiucuSf  it  only  shews  that  there  was  an  Etrurian  divinity 
dosely  resembling  the  Sabine  and  Latin  Yertumnus. 


Aboument. 

Stranger,  listen  to  my  origin  (1,  2).  A  Tuscan  bom,  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  have  left  my  Yolsinii  for  Bome  (3 — 6).  Is  my 
name  derived  from  the  tuming  of  the  stream  (7 — 10),-  or  the 
turning  of  the  year  (11, 12)  as  the  ofiFerings  of  its  fruits  to  me 
declare  (13 — 18)?  No.  I  am  named  for  my  power  of  tuming 
gracefully  into  every  shape  (21 — 40).  I  must  not  forget  the 
fruits  of  the  garden,  which  especially  characterize  me  (41 — 46). 
I  came  with  my  countrymen  of  Etouria  to  help  Bome  in  her 
victoiy  over  Tatius  (47 — 54),  and  may  I  always  see  her  citizens 
passing  before  me  (55,  66).  To  condude  (57,  58),  I  once  had 
a  rude  ohopped  statne  of  maple.  But  Mamurrius  came  and 
cast  me  in  bronze.    AIl  honour  to  the  workman  (59— end). 

1,  2.  *Thou  who  dost  marvd  at  the  many  shapes  one 
body  can  assume,  hear  tke  pedigree  that  sets  forth  the  god 
Vertumnus.'  tot  In  uno  oorpore  formas,  i.e.  so  many 

successive  changes  in  the  exterior  without  change  in  the  per- 
sonality.  We  might  have  expected  spedest  as  forma  is  more 
commonly  used  of  a  natural  or  stable  form.  But  to  the  harle- 
quin  God  all  his  shapes  are  equally  natural.  slgna  pi^- 
tema,  the  hereditary  marks,  the  marks  of  his  origin.  To 
understand  this  expression,  we  must  remember  (1)  that  paiema 
is  not  limited  in  its  use  to  *parentage,'  but  includes  'coimtry' 
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also  M  in  Hor.  (W.  L  20.  6,  and  (2)  that  wiUi  tlie  aneients 
tbe  names  of  things  weze  dgnposts  to  their  nature,  end  thet 
e^ymology  conebted  in  tracing  the  real  thing  (#rv/ior)  in  tha 
name  on  whieh  it  waa  atamped.  Henoe  HgiuL,  nattU  (y.  44). 
And  henoe  naUUio  is  naed  fi>r  e^jmology  in  CSocoro,  T(^e.  8. 
85  wndta  eUam  ex  notatumt.  ea  est  autewn,  atm  ex  ui  nomimis 
argwmetUum  elieUur  quam  Qraeei  hvfuXorflaw  uoeanif  id  eet 
uerbum  ex  uerbo,  uerHoquiumt  luw  autewit  mouitatem  uerln  tum 
Mttt  tg^te  Jugientei,  getnu  hoe  notationem  appeUamut  quia 
sunt  uerba  rerum  notae.  itaque  hoe  idem  ArUtotele»  e^/tfioKom 
appeUat  quod  Latine  est  nota.  Compare  alao  Acad.  1.  8.  32 
(Beid). 

8.  orior,  not  the  hiatorical  or,  aa  it  woold  be  hetter  eaUed, 
the  pietorial  nrraent.  The  tenee  implies  that  the  e£Eect  of  the 
eyent  continaee  into  the  preaent.  It  is  not  nncommon  with 
verbB  of  bcgetting,  Ao.;  ef.  y.  1.  77  ai«  ereat  Arekytae  tuboleM. 
nec,  *  and  yet  I  do  not  regret.'    For  examplee  aee  the  leTiconH. 

4.  Ydlalnioa.  In  proee  the  adj.  wonld  be  VoUinienMiM, 
VoUiniit  the  most  powerful  eity  in  Etnuia,  was  razed  by  the 
"Romang  in  b.  c.  280.  The  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  mi> 
grate  to  a  site  on  the  pbun,  the  present  BoUena,  The  spelling 
of  the  name  is  doabtfnl.  proelia  does  not  refer,  as  at  first 
sight  it  might  seem,  to  this  war,  bnt  to  tbat  in  y.  51.  focoa, 
•  my  Volsiman  home*;  ef.  n.  1.  29  euersotque  focos  antiquae 
gentU  Etruscae»  Propertias  seems  to  haye  sympathized  kc^nly 
with  tbe  fate  of  Northem  Italy. 

6.  haec  *Here  (i.  e.  in  Bome|  is  tbe  tbrong  tbat  delighta 
me.*  templo,  wbere  I  Bboold  not  be  able  to  see  the 
Bomans  pass.  ebamo,  adomed  witb  iYory;  wbicb  with 
gold  was  often  osed  on  tbe  doors  of  temples  and  on  tbeir  panel- 
led  roofs;  cf.  m.  29.  1,  8.  itAmffi^ni  seems  to  cany  a 
doable  empbasis  *the  foram  of  Bome*  as  distingaisbed  from 
foreign  ones  and  the  forum  JUmanum  as  distinguisbed  from 
hiter /ora. 

7.  iter  faciebat.  Tbe  moving  of  tbe  river-God  is  confased 
witb  tbe  movement  of  tbe  stream.  It  seems  strange  to  as  that 
the  Bomans  did  not  see  tbe  absardity  of  sacb  expressions: 
cf.  rv.  3.  45  n. 

8.  A  reminiscence  of  Tib.  2.  5.  33  at  qua  Velabri  regio 
patet,  ire  soUbat  exiguus puUaper  uada  linter  aqua, 

9.  tantnm  concessit,  *granted  sach  liberal  room.'  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  Prop.  intended  coneessU  to  be  act,  'made 
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flnch  saerificeBforf'  or  neut.  'retired  so  far  for,*  taiUum  being  an 
axic.  of  space  as  in  Ter.  Eun.  4.  4.  89  eoncede  Utue  paululum, 
alunmlB  'his  foster  ehildren.'  A  riYer  is  most  valnable  to  a 
commaDity  in  fertilizing  their  land»  watering  their  flockfl  and 
afifording  ihem  means  of  tranilport. 

10.  TMrtamnns.  Ovid  adopts  the  deriyation  from  uerto 
amnem  F,  6v  409  nondum  eonuenien»  diuenU  itte  figurU  nomen 
ab  auerso  cepemt  amne  deut.  I  have  adopted  P.^s snggestion 
that  here,  and  in  v.  12,  the  name  Bhonld  be  spelt  so  as  to  shew 
the  etymologyt  the  uss.  having  Vertummu  in  both  yersea» 

11.  uertentU  annl,  'the  tuming  year':  i.e.  the  year 
tbroughout  its  course.  The  firstfruits  of  every  season  belong 
to  Vertumnus.  uertens  is  a  reflezive  use  as  in  Hirtius  ap.  Gic. 
Phil.  18. 10.  22  intrafinem  anni  uertentU  'the  current  year*; 
Juv.  7.  242  cum  se  uerterit  annus,  praecepimuB  *take 
tirst,'  as  Lucr.  6. 1050.  For  the  perf,  in  repeated  aotions  aee 
Roby  1717. 

12.  *Men  believe  I  didm  the  offering  afi  Vertamm*  The 
stress  of  the  sentence  is  on  the  gen,  oredituri  mss.  credidiU 
sacrum,  i.e.  the  fruits  so  offered. 

13.  prima  iHUil»  a  double  emphasis.  'The  firtt  cluster 
that  changes  with  purpling  grapes  is  mine,*  vaxl&t, 
changes  colour,  being  purple  above  and  green  below;  the 
regular  word,  Colum.  4.  20. 4  uariantes  adkue  et  aeerbae  uuae; 
cf.  Hor.  1.  c.  inf.  The  verb  is  neuter  as  in  ii.  6. 11,  lluen- 
tlbus,  a  proleptic  use,  remindihg  us  strongly  of  Hor.  Od.  2.  5. 
10  iam  tibi  liuidos  dUtinguet  autumnus  raeemos  purpureo  uariut 
eolore,  The  foilowing  words  have  been  misunderstood  by  the 
commentators  who  take  nua  as  *a  grape'  (or  as  ^grapes*)  and 
racemis  as  'dusters*  which  makes  the  expression  very  per- 
verted.  uua  is  a  '  cluster  *  and  roieimis  the  separate  *  grapes '  on 
their  stalks.  So  dearly  in  Ov.  M.  3.  664  raeemiferis  frontem 
eircumdatus  uuis  and  Virg.  G.  2.  60  turpes,  auibus  praedam^ 
fert  uuaracemos,  Jn  the  imitation in  the  Oopa  v.  21  it means 
the  *  stalk '  «unt  et  mora  emenUi  et  lentis  uua  racemis  and 
so  in  Coiumella. 

14.  coma  spieea,  'the  spiked  ear.'  coma  is  for  arUta  as  in 
Ov.  F.  8.  854  sustuUrat  nullas,  ut  soUt,  herba  comas,  and  is 
naturally  applied  to  'bearded'com;  8pUaa,\B0^arUta,dbherba 
ad  spicam  Cic,  *from  the  blade  to  the  ear.'  laotentl  firaga 
'milky  grain':  cf.  Yirg.  G.  1.  814,  815  spicea  iam  campU  eum 
messis  inhorrutt  (cf.  eoma)  et  cumfrumenta  in  uiridi  stipiUa 
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Imcieuiim  fmr§eut  a  CdoI   wammmmMm 

mmt€  p€d€s  m.  1.  SlL 

mpfgtSm^ikmlfk 
T^vm  hr  TmIIbi 

BnttiMraletfaftaM 


/  TQk.  1.  1.  8.  JitL    CL 

16.    Mnrii^  like  wmn  t.  l^  to  the  by^iiJw. 
4to  'on  smuBcr  dsjs':  hnifliii  bj  tk»  «■&!»«  off  tIi(B  Oopa  18 
jnt  mutummmli  eenm  pruum  dic  nlktn^  banglidlt 

lipe,  MM-c  erueutm  Capu  L  c  on  t.  13;  Rib.  N.  H.  15l  94.  S7. 
9f7  wmriM  emlona  trim;  emudiduM  primit  mmm  ruheus^ 


ai  fiiiHoyi.*     Fkiiils  in 

string  of  jonQK  upfitem  oragaduiiof 

vma  an  nAuanleJguient  of 

Soce.  30  spicem  dmmt  CSmron 


la    Plni,  et  YiiS.  O.  ^  33  ct  mepe  milerim 

nidemm  mertere  »  mtJUrim  mutmtmmfm  imMitm  mmlm 
ferrefirum 

19.  'Beport,  thoa  liest  to  mj  harm:  there  ii  another 
gnide  to  mj  name.'  aUna,  Le.  Yertumniia  himsrtf.  Gom- 
paie  the  tcij  elose  imitation  Or.  F.  5.  191,  3  i^m  doee  fnoe  sie 
(t.  20).  honmiwum  eemUutia  fallax.  optima  tu  proprii  ■•- 
minis  auetor  eris.  tibi  for  mUil  (P.)  is  a  qoite  onneeessaij 
eonjeetme.  index,  *oiie  to  giTe  a  clne*;  here  an  exfdaining 
eaose.  So  in  a  similar  eontext  0t.  F.  4.  393  ki  Cereri*  Imdi: 
mott  est  opmt  indiee  emuuL.  sponte  deae  auunu  pnMarritinafKe 
patet, 

20.  tn,  again  to  the  snpposed  hjstander.  aiodo,  al> 
most=*for  joor  part*;  ef.  iii.  13  (11).  lA  de  te  qwodeumqm  md 
turda»  mihi  dieitur  auret:  tu  modo  ue  dubita  de  frauitate 
mea.  Neither  *modo  erede'  iior  'deo  modo  dnm  de  se 
narrat'  is  to  be  eonstnied,  as  P. 

21.  oppoituua,  *fit,  snitahle':  with  dal  as  Yng.  G.  4. 
129 nee peeori  opportuna  tege*  nee  eammoda  Baeeho.  eone- 
tti  flfvls,  Ot.  If.  14.  765  formas  dem  aptut  in  omnet 
and  Orid  L  c.  mi  t.  10. 
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22.  noles.  The  imperative  which  gives  in  the  present  a 
oommand  reiating  to  the  future  hae  a  douhle  outlook,  and  in 
consequence  is  found  in  conjunction  with  hoth  tenses;  see  for 
examples  Bohy  1571.  deconui  ero,  *I  shall  adom  it':  we 
rather  expect  decehit  or  decora  mihi  eritj  hut  (1)  it  is  Ver^ 
tumnui*  suitahility  for  all  guises  that  is  in  question,  and  (2)  it 
is  not  unfrequent  in  Greek  and  Latin  expressions  of  value, 
fitness,  &o,  for  the  pereon  to  he  referred  to  the  thing^  not  the 
thing  to  the  person.  Thus  d^tosi  dignus,  &o.  A  good  parallel 
is  Plut.  Pomp.  72  [o  Hofixiitoi]  firjdipa  irpotretwu»  airQti  pdSrjv 
els  rop  x^P^'^^*  xdwv  rocr  ifretrt  xpiw<ap  iKclvots  (then 
follows  a  quotation  from  the  Iliad  ahout  Ajax).  So  the  Scotch 
say  a  man  *  fits '  a  coat.  [Of  course  decorus  is  common  enough 
of  persons  in  the  sense  of  *  handsome.*] 

23.  Coifl.  Coa,  a  Gr.  pluralssK^  2/xarca,  are  the  oelehrated 
transparent  silks  of  Cos.  non  dura,  *not  hard-hearted, 
Boft,  impressionahle.*  As  this  is  the  only  meaning  of  dunu  as 
applied  to  persons  in  Prop.,  it  is  safer  to  expiain  it  so  here; 
though  P.'s  interpretation  'no  awkward  girl*  (cf.  Ov.  Am.  2. 4. 
23  molliter  inceditf  motu  capit.  altera  durast)  is  possible, 
and  both  kinds  of  mollitia  would  be  found  in  tne  wearer  of 
Coans. 

24.  quis  neget,  of  statements  whioh  a  priori  we  might  be 
expected  to  deny.     Hence  in  irony  and  satire  Hor.  Od.  1.  29. 
10  quis  neget  arduos  pronos  relabi  posse  riuos  f   and  in  the 
bitter  epigram  in  Suet.  Ner.  39  quis  neget  Aeneae  vMgna  dej 
stirpe  Neronem  f  sustulit  hie  matrem^  sustulit  iUe  patrem, 

25.  falcem,  not  'a  sickle/  but  *a  scythe* ;  see  Bich  s.  v. 
comprlme,  'bind*;  cf.  Aen.  6.  656  omnibiu  in  morem  tonsa 
coma  pressa  corona,  torto,  cf.  Yirg.  G.  1.  849  torta  redi- 
mitus  tempora  quercu.  flMno.  Ovid  has  pillaged  the  whole 
passage  in  Met.  14. 643  seqq.  Y v.  645, 6  are  tempora  saepe  gerens 
faeno  religata  recenti^  desectum poterat  gramen  uersasse  uideri, 

26.  iurabifl,  Ov.  1.  c.  648  illum  iurares  fessos  modo  dis^ 
iunxisse  iuuencos.  secta,  i.e.  that  I  have  been  cutting,    . 
Observe  how  much  more  exact  English  is  here  than  Latin. 

27.  arma,  oompare  vv.  8,  53.  Ov.  1.  c.  651  miles  erdt 
gladiOf  piscator  harundine  sumpta . 

28.  cdrbis,  'a  basket  of  wicker-work  of  a  pyramidal 
or  cylindiical  shape*  Bich  s.  v.  Ov.  1.  c.  648  o/  quotiens 
hahitu  duri  messoris  aristas  corhe  tulit  uerique  fuit  messoris 
imago.  in,  an  expansion  of  the  use  of  in  f or  dothing ;  of. 
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Yirg.^Aen.  5.  87  horridui  in  iaculi$,  Phaedr.  5.  8.  1  eurtu 
uohicri  pendent  in  nouacuUiy  *with  a  razor  in  his  hand.'  It 
might  haye  been  omitted.    See  Introduotion.  pondere. 

The  eorbit  messaria  was  of  considerable  size,  Cic.  Sext.  88.  82 
Qraechut  mettoria  te  eorbe  eontexit. 

29.  lobrina  ad  lites.  P.  wrongly  'I  am  not  easily  pro- 
▼oked  io  a  dnmken  brawl.*  tobriut  ia  a  predicate,  *  I  am 
Bober  when  I  have  to  deal  with  lawsuits,*  i.e.  when  dressed  as 
a  hiwyer.  oorona,  the  banquet  wreath. 

80.  damabifl,  like  iurabit,  a  strong  word.  The  resem- 
blance  will  be  so  perfect  as  to  excite  a  cry  of  wonder.  Hor. 
S.  2.  8.  180  itttanum  te  omnet  pueri  clamentque  pueUae, 
sublsse,  *that  the  wine-fumes  lukve  stolen  to  your  head*; 
cf.  m.  23. 10.  The  phrase  is  too  bold  for  Oyid  A.  A.  1.  568 
n^  iubeant  eapiti  uina  nocere  tuo, 

81.  mitra,  cf.  ly.  16  (17).  30  cinget  Battaricat  Lydia 
mitra  eomat,  and  see  Bich  s»  y»  rorabor,  appropriate  it 
without  Bacchus*  consent,  personate  him.  The  couplet  ia 
imitated  in  Ov.  (?)  Her.  15.  23,  24  tume  fidem  et  pharetramt  fiet 
manifettut  ApoUo :  accedant  capiti  comua,  Bacchut  erit, 

88.    cassibna,  see  Bich  s.  t.  imposilis,  i.e.  on  my 

shoulders;  cf.  v.  28«  uenor,  *I  am  huntsman.'  harun- 
dlne,  '  the  fowler'8  cane  rod  tipped  with  bird-lime,'  Bioh  s.  y. 
In  his  imitation  (l.c.  on  v.  27)  Ovid  uses  it  of  the  fisherman'8 
rod. 

84.  fEiutor.    Ihave  adopted  Herr  Bos8berg's  conjecture. 
'K.  has  fauor,  of  which  the  Faunut  of  other  mss.  is  an  attempt 

to  make  sense  at  any  cost.  For  the  dat.  cf .  Gic.  Planc.  1.  1 
cum.„tam  muliot  et  bonos  uirot  eiut  honori  uiderem  ette 
fautoret,  plumoso  aucupio^  a  very  bold  expression,  if 

it  is  for  plumotorum  aucupio,  *  the  pursuit  of  feathered  fowl.' 
Sophocles  Philoct.  1146  w  xrai^al  Oijpai  xa/)oruly  r  iByri 
Orjpup  suggests  another  explanation,  viz.  that  aucupium  like 
0rjpa  there  and  Eng.  'game/  means  the  birdt  themselves. 
So  in  Cat.  114.  8  aueupium^  omnie  §enut  piteit,  and  elsewhere. 
fautor  would  then  mean  the  God  *  preserves '  the  game  for  the 
sportsmen.  deus.    A  Greek  would  have  used  SaifAuif. 

85.  uertumnus,  obviously  a  common  noun  here. 

86.  traidt,  act.  ae  v.  4.  78  traicit  immundot  ebria  turba 
pedet,  altemo  eqno,  the  usual  loose  Propertian  abl. 
*from  one  horse  to  anotiier.'  The  detultor  or  circus  rider 
is  meant^  for  whom  see  Bich  8.  v.    Manil.  Astron.  5.  85  nee 
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non  alterno  desultor  aidere  dorso  quadrupedum,  pondns, 

the  rider'8  weight.  Stat.  SUy.  1.  1.  20  exhaustU  Martem  non 
altius  armis  Bistonius  portat  sonipss  magnoque  superbit  pon^ 
dere. 

37.  Bappetat,  for  the  snbj.  mthont  si  Boby  1563.  ^  boe, 
calamvs  being  virtually  neuter.  But  perhaps  it  is  ahl, 
calamo,  the  fiuierman'8  harundo  or  rod ;  see  on  t.  88. 

88.  mundos,  'spruce.'  The  institor  did  his  best  to  re- 
commend  his  person  and  his  wares  to  the  eyes  of  the  Boman 
ladies,  as  F.  points  out,  oomparing  Hor.  Od.  8.  6.  30. 
institor,  the  anoient  pedlar  or  oommeroial  traveller.  de- 
missis,  not  girt  up  by  the  Hngulumf  i.  e.  in  graoeful  deshaMlle 
=discinctus.  Ov.  A.  A.  1.  421  institor  ad  dominam  ueniet 
discinctus  emacem,  Hor.  S.  1.  2.  25  Malthinus  tunicis 
demissis  ambulat,  It  is  opposed  to  sttccinctus,  in 
tunlcis,  cf.  III.  27  (21).  26  ostrina  cum  fuit  in  tunica.  The 
plural  is  indef.  It  may  also  be  intended  to  suggest  the 
number  of  folds  in  the  loose  hanging  tunic 

89.  pastor  ue,  ms8«  pastorem.  ad  baonlYim.  We 
should  expect  in  in  prose,  if  it  goes  dosely  with  curuare,  *  lean 
on  my  staff.*  But  ad  sometimes  ahno8t=s*with.*  So  Plaut. 
Gapt.  1. 1.  22  ire  extra  portam  trigeminam  ad  saccum  licet, 
cnmare,  uss.  curare.  idem,  Ut.  *without  changing  my 
identity,*  i.e.  'also,  on  the  other  hand»* 

40.  sirpiculis,  the  indef.  plur.  The  basket  was  small 
and  portable.  It  was  used  for  fish  and  vegetables  as  weU  as 
flowers  (Bioh  s.  t.).  Gompare  Golumella  10. 805  et  ito«,  agrestes, 
duro  quipoUice  molles  demetitis  flores,  cano  iam  uimine  textum 
sirpiculumfcrrugineis  cumutate  hya^nnthis,  medlo  pnlnere, 
i.e.  through  the  dusty  summer  roads.  The  author  of  the 
Gopa  seems  to  have  understood  it  so,  y.  5  quid  iuuat  aestiuo 
defessum  puluere  ahesset  ferre,  i.e.  from  the  country 
to  the  town  for  saie. 

41.  CEunast.  Some  mss.  read  cnrast,  which  is  certainly 
favoured  by  Ov.  Tr.  4.  3.  17  esse  tibi  memorem  de  qua  tihi 
maxima  curast. 

42.  hortorum  dona,  *garden  gifts';  hortus  has  a  special 
appHcation  to  the  kitohen  garden.  Hence  it  is  used  for 
'greens,  vegetabies,*  Gato  B.  B.  8.  2 ;  cf.  Hor.  Sat.  2.  4. 15,  16 
caule  suburhano  qui  siccis  creuit  t»  hortis  duleior:  irriguo 
nihil  est  elutius  horto.  probata,  'choioe*;  so  holeti  pro- 
hatissimi  Plin.  16.  8. 11.  81,  *of  the  most  approved  sort. 
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48.  eaernleiii,  cUurk  greensitttidiM  Ooliun.  10.  889.  In 
Locr.  6,  1872  of  the  olive  green.  Auot.  Gop.  imitaUw,  22  eat 
iunco  (y.   44)  pendetu   eaeruleui   eueumii,  tuiildo 

uentre,  from  Yiig.  G.  4.  122  ereiceret  in  uentrem  eueumis, 
Golmn.  10.  885  utero  nimium  quae  uoita  tumeeeit^  ueutre 
legei  medio. 

44.  me  notat  '  diBtingnishes  me/  i.e.  shewe  people  wfao 
I  am.  So  of  terms  Cio.  Part.  11.  87  iniunt  etiam  in  ten^ribmt 
illa  quae  temporii  quaii  naturam  notant,  and  v.  2  n.  Several 
M88.  have  necat.  Perhaps  the  true  reoding  is  uocat,  *  invite 
me  *  to  uee  them.  iunco.  Bushes  were  used  to  faeten  np 
flowere  and  vegetahlee  with,  Ov.  F.  4.  870  textaque  eompoiita 
iuncea  uincla  roia,  where  a  sort  of  rude  basket  seema 
meant. 

45.  taiat  'opens.'  Ov.  A.  A.  2.  115  hiantia  lilia,  *the 
wide-mouthed  lily.'  llle,  not  needed  for  the  construotion, 
hut  giving  more  emphasis.  It  singles  the  flower  out ;  ol  1. 1. 
12  n.  decenter,  'becomingly';  cf.  v.  22.  Tib.  (?)  4.  3. 
14  talii  in  aetemo  felix  Vertumnui  Olympo  mille  habet  omatui, 
mille  decenter  habet, 

46.  langueat  'droops':  Virg.  Aen.  9.  488  eumjloi  iueeiiui 
aratro  langucicit  moriem,  ante,  of  time  or  epace?  The 
same  doubt  occure  in  Tib.  1. 1.  14  «t  quodcumque  mihi  pomum 
nouui  educat  hortuit  libatum  agricolae  ponitur  ante  deo,  It 
seems  better  to  take  it '  in  front,'  as  the  crown  would  naturally 
hang  down  in  front,  and  in  Tibullus  we  may  suppose  tmesia 
as  in  Cic.  Off.  3. 17.  71. 

47.  unuB,  tbongh  one  god,  not  several.  uertebar,  i.  e. 
this  real  derivation  is  Vertomnui  (compare  v.  21  n.).  Neither 
here  nor  in  his  otber  suggestions  does  the  God  shew  himself 
a  philologist;  see  introd. 

48.  ab  euentu,  'from  the  circumstance,  ocourrence':  cf. 
Ov.  F.  1.  59  omen  ab  euentu  est.  The  use  is  rather  strange 
here  as  we  expect  some  word  denoting  quality  or  habit,  not 
one  which  refers  to  an  isolated  event. 

49.  praemla,  settlements  and  citizensbip. 

50.  nomlna,  the  plur.  is  used  for  metricai  reasons;  of.  Ov. 
F.  8.  246  qui  nunc  Esquilias  nomina  collis  habet, 

51.  sociis  armls,  i.e.  *  with  an  allied  force.'  Yirg.  Aen.  8. 
120  lectoi  Dardaniae  ueniise  ducei  iocia  arma  rogantei, 
Lycomedlus,  'the  Etrurian  forces,'  a  collectiYe  singular  (as  an 
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army  shoald  move  as  one  man) ;  so  Bomanm,  vfeo.,  &eqaentl7  in 
Livy  and  in  Greek  6  M^Sot.  In  Eng.  too  we  speak  of  the 
'enemy.*  The  form  is  uncommon;  but  it  is  vouohed  for  by 
Paul.  Diac.  in his  epitome  of  Festus  8.v. LueomedU  Lueomedi  a 
duce  9U0  Lueumo  dieti  quipostea  Luceres  appellati  sunt,  The 
word  has  b^n  Graecized  like  so  much  in  the  early  Boman 
legends.  Compare  Lucmon,  v.  29,  and  the  myth  wfalch  made 
Lucumo  (afterwards  called  Tarquinius  Priscus)  the  son  of 
Demaratus  of  Gorinth.  The  legend  that  Bomulus  was  helped 
against  the  Sabines  by  the  Etrurians  under  Lucumo  or  Lucu- 
miis  is  simply  an  attempt  to  ezplain  the  Boman  name  Lucerei 
by  the  Etruscan  title  Lucumo  a  prince. 

52.  contudit  armai  Ov.  F.  4.  880  perjidia  magnanimi  con^ 
tudit  arma  lubae^ 

53.  labentes,  *wavering'  or  rather  *giving  way.*  Tac. 
H.  3.  23  sustinuit  labentem  aciem  Antonius,  There  is  no 
reason  to  assume  with  P.  another  allusion  to  Yertumnus 
(uertere  terga),  oaduca  x^l'^''^^^^^^  missing  thoir  aim  and 
falling  on  the  ground;  cf.  Lucan  8.  546  emissaque  tela  aera 
texerunt  uacuumque  cadentia pontum, 

54.  dedlsse.  Observe  the  change  from  the  pres.  part.  to 
the  perf,  inf.  The  first  gives  a  picture,  *  he  saw  them  giving 
way,'  the  second  the  realized  single  f act,  *  they  had  set  off  in 
flight';  cf.  Livy  1. 25.  8  respiciens  uidet  magnis  interuaUis  magnit 
eequentes,  unum  haud  pfocul  a6  se  abesse,  i.e.  his  eye 
singles  out  the  important  fact  that  the  one  Curiatius  is  near. 
For  the  phrase  terga  dare  fngae,  cf.  Ov.  M.  13.  879  terga 
fugae  dederat.  It  is  a  good  ezample  of  the  way  in  which  the 
forms  of  speech  act  npou  eaoh  other,  or  of  what  we  may 
call  'ezosmosis*  and  'endosmosis'  in  language.  From  the 
ezpressions  dare  terga  *  to  ezpose  the  back '  and  dare  se  fugae 
*  to  turn  to  flight,'  as  in  Cic.  Att.  7.  23.  2;  was  formed  a  tlurd 
one  'to  tum  one^s  back  to  flight'  in  wluoh  the  two  were 
combined. 

55.  diaom  sator,  from  Yirgil  as  in  Aen.  1.  254,  &o,  Bo- 
mana,  emphatio  as  in  v.  6. 

56.  transeat,  n.  7.  9  n.  togata  may  imply  a  prayer  for 
peaoe  and  civil  conoord:  but  the  leading  idea  is  one  of  pride 
in  the  national  dress;  cf.  Yirg.  Aen.  1.  282  Romanos  rerum 
donUnos  gentemque  togatam, 

^  57.    ad  nadimonia  curris,  i.  e.  hastening  to  appear  to  your 
bail,  that  decision  may  not  go  againstyoa  by  default;  oompare. 
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Suet.  Oalig.  89  (of  one  of  OaligaWs  monkej  txloks)  *fl0  ieised 
all  the  hired  vehtcUi  so  that  a  large  number  of  the  Utigante  latt 
their  catei  {catua  caderent),  aheenee  fnm  the  city  preuenHng 
themftwn  appearing  to  their  bail  {oceurrere  ad  uadimonium).' 

68.  non  moror,  L  e.  I  shaU  not  detain  yoa  long.  Gompaia 
the  formula  used  in  dismissing  the  Senate  Capitolin.  M. 
Aurel.  10  nihil  ampliui  uoi  moramur.  The  preient  is  also 
used  in  the  same  phrase  when  an  aocusation  is  ahandoned; 
C  Semproniim  nihil  moror  Livy  4.  42.  8.  fpatlia,  lit.  'hips/ 
Gr.  dia{f\oit,  Then  the  running  oyer  them,  ^courses/  Ovid 
Hal.  67  ieu  ieptem  spatiii  circo  meruere  caronam,  creta. 

So  £aehren8  and  Pahner  with  the  mss.  creta  is  the  ohalked 
rope  {linea  alba,  calx)  which  was  drawn  across  the  opening  of 
a  race-course  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  start  fair.  Henoe,  ■ 
as  the  chariots  returned  to  the  place  from  which  they  started, 
it  means  the  *  end '  of  anything.  See  Bich  s.  y.  Linea  (4).  Com- 
pare  Pliny  N.  H.  8.  42.  65.  160  peracto  legitimo  cursu  ad 
cretam  itetere,  So  linea  in  Hor.  £p.  1.  10.  79  mon  ultima 
linea  rerum.  Oyid  in  his  imitation  has  m^ta  (which  some 
H88.  read  here  and  which  is  more  appropriate  to  raditur), 
Am.  8.  15.  2  raditur  hic  elegii  ultima  meta  meii,  The  race 
oonsisted  of  seven  circuits  (Prop.  iii.  20  (17).  25,  26  nec  priui 
infecto  deposcit  praemia  cursu  ieptima  quam  metam  triuerit 
ante  rota) ;  and  V.  says  he  is  now  running  the  Uist  one. 

59.  Curiously  like  Horace,  Sai  1.  8.  1  olim  trunctu 
eram  Jiculnus  inutile  lignumt  cufn  fdber^  incertus  scamnum 
faceretne  Priapum^  maluit  esse  deum,  properantl,  Cato  ap. 
Gell.  16.  14.  2  aliud  est  properare,  aliud  est  festinare.  qui  unum 
quid  mature  transigitf  is  properat:  qui  multa  simul  incipit 
neque  perjicit,  is  festinat,  falce  * hatchet * = dolabra  (see 
Bich  s.  w.).  It  is  called  falx  from  having  a  crooked  piok  at 
the  back.          dolatus  *rough-hewn' ;  see  Bich  s.  v. 

60.  grata,  i.  e.  my  poor  appearance  was  not  due  to  the 
people's  ueglect. 

61.  Mamurri,  Mamurius  Yeturius,  the  mythological  artist 
who  cast  the  eleven  sacred  shields  for  Numa,  see  Ov.F.  8. 383  sqq. 
Mamurius  morum  fabraene  exactior  artis  dijicilest,  illudt  dicere, 
clausit  opus,  Whether  he  ever  existed  is  doubtful.  At  any  rate 
he  did  not  cast  this  statue,  as  the  first  bronze  one  of  a  God  was 
that  of  Ceres  which  was  cast  from  the  confiscated  property 
of  Spurius  Cassius  (see  Pliny  1.  c,  Muller's  Ancient  Art  §  181. 
4).  formae  is  properly  the  mould  in  which  the  statue  was 
cast  (compare  iv.  9.  13  n.),  then  the  form  produced  by  casting. 
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Of  a  chryselephantine  statue  in  Cio.  Or.  2.  9  Ioui$  foma^  the 
Phidian  Zeus.  caelator,  properly  a  *  chaser '  (1.  c),  hut  here 
apparently  a  'caster ' ;  compare  fandere  v.  68.  Lewis  and  Bhort 
giye  this  as  a  later  use  hut  withont  citing  examples.  caeUi' 
tura  (ropevrciciy)  is  used  for  graring  with  the  chasing  tool  either 
on  a  rough  cast  or  on  embossed  metal,  as  desoribed  on  ir.  9. 13. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  for  bronze  statnes.  Other- 
wise  we  might  suppose  that  Propertius  is  desoribing  a  small 
figure  of  Yertumnus,  chased  like  the  andUa  which  are  oalled 
caelata  (Oy.  l.c.). 

62.  artiflces  maniu,  *your  artist  hand.'  Oy.  Am.  8.  2. 
52  artifices  in  te  uertCf  Mineruat  manus,  terat  *bruise, 
crush';  cf.  Lucr.  8.  906  urgeriue  mpeme  ohtritum  pondere 
terrae,  Osca.  Propertius  probably  regarded  Mamurius 
as  a  Sabine,  the  Sabines  haying  settled  in  the  territory  for- 
merly  belonging  to  the  Oeci  or  Opsci,  But  probably  there  is 
an  accessory  idea,  *  the  rude  earth '  as  we  might  say,  the  Osci 
being  taken  as  the  type  of  an  uncultiyated  race;  cf.  Juy.  8.  207 
aut  diuina  Opici  rodehant  carmina  mures,  'Gothio  mice.' 
A  play  on  Opicus  and  opifex^  which  P,  supposes,  is  quite  out 
of  place. 

63.  *  Who  could  cast  me  to  such  teachable  use.'  docilis 
ahnost='fiiezible,'  Propertius  applies  an  epithet,  which  is 
more  appropriate  to  the  thing  made,  tp  the  uses  to  which  it  is 
to  be  put.  Hertzb.  quotes  Aen.  2.  453  lim^n  erat  caeca^qtte 
foree  et  peruiu»  u»u»  tectorum  {s^peruiorum)i  of.  i.  2.  12. 

64.  '  Single  the  work,  not  single  the  honour  on  the  work 
bestowed':  i.e.  it  is  praised  in  all  its  seyeral  aspects. 


V.    yi. 

iMTBODUCTiOH. 

Thib  poem  was  written  in  honour  of  the  institution  of  the 
ludi  quinqu^nnales'^  established  to  commemorate  the  battle  of 
Actium.  They  were  first  celebrated  at  the  end  of  b.o.  16  by 
Agrippa,  Augustus  haying  left  Bome  to  repair  the  defeat  of 
LoUius.  It  was  probably  written  for  the  occasion  in  obedience 
to  a  request  from  the  authorities ;  and  thus  1.  77  is  a  prophecy, 
which  unlike  the  generality  of  such  flattering  predictions  was 

1  IIcrtxltcrK  wnmii  ub  ngainst  confusliig  thoso  wlth  th«  ludt  Aeliaei  which 
wcro  hold  at  ActUun  Itsolf. 
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soon  realised.  The  poem  consistfl  of  tbree  seeiieB:  the  ez* 
ordiam  or  eu^^,  the  poefs  ■acrifioe,  Le.  the  deacription  of 
the  battle  of  Aotium,  and.the  Bacrificial  banqaet. 

ABQUmNT. 

Make  all  ready  for  the  poet*8  sacrifice  (1 — 10).  ApoUo'8 
temple  is  my  subject,  and  it  is  in  Aagastus*  honoor  that  I  sing 
(11-14). 

It  waa  at  Actium  that  the  world  met  in  arms.  On  one 
Bide  was  the  doomed  armada.  On  the  other  the  yessel  of 
Augastos  and  the  standards  of  patriotism  (15 — 24).  The 
battle  was  set,  when  Phoebus  came  from  Delos  to  Augostns* 
vessel,  attended  by  his  sign  of  fire  (25 — 30).  He  did  not 
come  in  peaoeful  guise,  but  as  the  God  of  vengeance  (31 — 86). 
Then  he  spoke.  *  Onward  to  victoiy,  Augustus.  I  am  fighting 
on  your  side  (37 — 40).  Belease  your  countiy  whose  sole  hope 
is  in  you.  Sweep  tbis  disgrace  to  Bome  and  Latium  from  the 
seas  (41—- 46).  Yain  are  their  myriad  oars  and  painted  Centaor 
prows  (47 — 50).  Jt  is  the  cause  Uiat  nerves  the  soldier's  courage. 
The  hour  of  battle  is  come,  and  Phoebus  aids  you  (51 — 54).' 
Then  sped  his  shafts.  Augustus*  spear  followed  dose  behind. 
Bome  conquers  through  Phoebus.  The  woman  is  punished. 
Her  sceptre  is  broken  (55 — 58).  From  his  star  Oaesar  wonders 
at  his  ofifspring*s  yalour;  and  all  the  powers  of  the  sea  rejoice 
(59 — 62).  Sbe  flees  to  Egypt  and  seeks  a  yoluntaiy  death. 
Better  so.  One  woman  would  haye  made  a  sorry  triumphal 
spectacle  (63 — 66).  Phoebus*  monument  at  Actium  commemo- 
rates  his  timely  help  in  the  sea-fight  (67,  68). 

Enough  of  wars.  Apollo  now  demands  the  dance  and  the 
peaceful  lyre.  Now  comes  the  banquet  in  the  festal  groye 
(69 — 74).  Bacchus  shall  stimulate  the  muse,  and  the  poet 
sball  sing  of  the  triumphs  of  Augustus,  those  achicved  and 
tliose  to  come.  So  will  I  pass  the  niglit  till  moming  break 
upon  our  carouse  (75 — end). 

1.  Sacra.  The  poet  is  the  priest  of  the  Muses,  ly.  1.  3  n. 
uates,  Hhe  poet,*  sc.  I.  So  Hor.  Od.  1.  31.  2  quid  dedicatum 
poscit  Apollinem  uatest  In  speaking  of  themselves  the  ancient 
writers  can  never  keep  up  the  third  person  long.  Hence  meoi 
y.  2.    Cf.  el.  11. 13  n.        fauentia  adj.  =  e00i7/Aa. 

2.  et,  P.  ut  quite  needlessly.  focos,  the  altar-fires 
before  which  I  oificiate;  cf.  v.  6.  The  language  is  highly 
metaphorical. 
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3.  cera.  This  is  corrupt.  Neither  of  the  two  s^ses  which 
it  coald  have  here,  'writing  tahlet'  and  '  waz  image,'  is  satis- 
factory.  The  first  heCause  we  want  here  some  word  which 
would  denote  permanent,  not  fugitive  composition.  The  second 
hecause  poets'  husts  seem  to  have  heen  made  of  marhle  or 
hronze.  Still  waz  was  not  limited  to  imagines  maiorum  (v.  Ov. 
l.c.  on  el.  11.  83).  Kothing  certain  is  likely  to  he  suggested,  as 
cera  is  prohy.  an  attraction  through  the  influence  of  certet, 
hedra  (P.)  is  a  contraction  without  dassical  authority,  though 
otherwise  satisfactory.  ara  (Haupt)  introduces  an  incongruous 
metaphor.  serta  is  the  hest  conjecture;  for  the  sing.  cf.  iii. 
31  (25).  37.  Mr  Beid  prefers  tura.  PhUetaeis,  a  certain 
correction  for  the  ms.  Philippeis.  Fropertius  couples  Phi- 
letas  and  CaUimachus  as  his  masters  in  poetry :  so  iy.  1. 1. 
certet  with  the  dat.  is  poeiical. 

4.  Cyrenaeas.  Callimachus  was  a  native  of  Cyrene; 
mlnlstret,  v.  9.  22  terraque  non  ullas  feta  ministrat  aqiuu» 
aqtaas,  x^P^^^*  ^^^  lihation  at  the  poefs  sacrifice. 

5.  oostnm,  an  ointment  made  from  the  root  of  the  AplO' 
taxis  Lappa  (or  Aucklandia  Costus)  which  grows  on  the  moun- 
tain  slopes  of  the  Cashmere  Yalley.  blandl,  *pleasant 
smelling/  with  the  secondary  sense  of  'propitiating.'  See  for 
the  first  sense  Lucr.  2.  847  amaracini  blandum  stactaeque 
liquoremj  and  for  the  second  Hor.  Od.  3.  23.  18  non  sumptuosa 
blandior  hostia,  honores  *offering*:  so  Yirg.  Aen.  3. 
178  and  Ov.  F.  4.  409  farra  deae  micaeque  licet  salientis 
honorem  detis  et  in  ueteres  turea  grana  focos, 

6.  ter.  Three,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  mystic  number.'  Yirg. 
0.  1.  345  terqu^  nouas  circumfelix  eat  hostiafruges,  laneos 
orbis,  *  the  circling  wool '  of  the  fillet  whioh  was  wound  round 
the  altar.  Virg.  Ecl.  7.  64  molli  cinge  haee  aitaria  uitta;  see 
the  illustration  in  Hich  s.  y.  uitta,  For  the  use  of  orhis^ 
'circlet/  cf.  Juv.  10.  40  magnaeque  coronae  tantum  orbem. 

7.  sparglte.  This  was  nsually  done  by  the  priest. 
lymphis.  The  lustral  water  was  sprinkled  by  means  of  a 
branch  of  bay,  Ov.  F.  5.  677  sqq.  udafit  hinc  laurus:  lauro 
Sparguntur  ab  uda  omnia...spargit  et  ipse  suos  lauro  rorante 
capillos.  recentibns  aris,  *over  the  fresh-raised  altar.' 
Besides  the  general  metaphor,  which  is  consistently  carried 
out  through  the  whole  passage,  PropertiuB  is  thinking  of  the 
altar  in  the  newly  built  temple  of  ApoUo.  carmen.  My 
libation  is  song. 

8.  tibia.    The  flute  was  played  to  drown  all  ill-omened 
P.  P.  14 
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Bounds.  A  flate-player  was  a  nccessaiy  accompaniment  at 
saorifices.  He  was  called  in  Greek  «rirofSaiJXt/T.  Myffdonlls. 
An  allusion  to  the  *Lydian  measure.'  The  Mygdones  lived 
roand  Monnt  Olympus  on  the  confines  of  Mysia  and  Bithynia. 
But  their  name  is  loosely  used  by  the  Latin  poets  for  Lydian 
or  Fhrygian.  The  primary  object  with  a  Boman  poet  ia  to 
use  a  foreign  name ;  it  is  quite  a  subordinate  one  to  ose  it 
oorrectly.  We  must  however  remember  in  their  justification 
that  the  vastness  of  the  Boman  empire  obscured  the  sense  of 
local  distinctions.  eburna^  cf.  Virg.  G.  2.  193  inflauit  cum 

pinffuis  ebur  Tyrrhenm  ad  aras,  cadis,  a  bold  eztension 

of  the  metaphor  in  libet.  Propertins  is  stiU  thinking  of  the 
sacrificial  wine.  A  similar  comparison  is  that  in  Findar  N.  8. 
76  sqq.  iy<jj  t6S€  roi  vifixu  fk€tkiyiiivov  fxi\i  XevKt^  a^v  ^dXaicrt* 
Kifivafiiva  5*  Up<f  dfjnpiiret'  x6fi  doHifAo»  AloX^^ffiv  iv  vyoatffit^ 
aAXiSp,  The  musio  is  to  come  from  a  Lydlan  *bin*  as  we 
might  say.    Cadisy  the  town,  is  a  too  ingenious  correction. 

9.  Ite  procul,  the  usual  address  to  those  who  were  not 
oeremonially  pure  to  keep  away  from  the  sacrifice.  So  in 
procul  ite  profani  =  Greek  iKos  oaris  aXiTpos.  It  is  here  ap> 
plied  to  the  disembodied  taint  of  crime.  allo  sint  aere, 
a  patiiotio  sentiment;  cf.  Yirg.  G.  3.  513  di  meliora  piis 
erroremque  hostibus  illumt  The  vivid  concretencss  of  the 
idea  is  to  be  noticed.  The  noxae  are  supposed  to  be  floating 
in  the  atmosphere.  So  we  speak  of  *  there  being  mischief  in 
the  air,'  of  *an  atmosphere  of  crime.'  noxae  and  firaudes 
are  both  used  of  wicked  deeds.  But  noxa  brings  out  the  actual 
mischief  done,  fratis  the  malicious  motive, 

10.  pura,  'fresh  puUed,'  and  therefore  ceremonially  pure, 
*clean.*  Livy  1.  24.  5  iubente  rege  *  sagmina*  inquit  *te,  rex, 
posco.*  rex  ait  * puram  (?  pura)  tollito.*  fetialis  ex  arce  grami- 
nis  herbam  puram  attulit.  We  need  not  suppose  with  P. 
an  aUusion  to  ApolIo's  name  ^otpos.  nouom.  Tho  poet  is 
entering  on  a  new  vein  of  song ;  cf.  iv.  3.  2G  n.  moUit.  A 
soft  carpet  of  bay-leaves  is  strewn  on  the  ground  for  the  poet 
priest  to  trcad  on  as  he  leads  the  procession  to  tho  altar ;  cf . 
Ov.  M.  4.  742  mollit  humum  foliis  and  i.  20.  22  n. 

12.  CaUlope.  She  is  Propertius'  favourite  Muse,  cf.  iv.  1. 
64  (2.  14),  2  (3).  37. 

13.  in  nomen,  *  to  honour  Caesar ' :  like  Quint.  1.1.6  oratio 
habita  in  sextts  honorem.  For  tlie  use  of  nomen  'glory'  cf.  i. 
7.  10  hinc  cupio  nomen  carminia  ire  mei.  '  ducuntur; 
*  spun ' :  from  passing  the  thread  through  the  hands.  For  the 
metaphor  cf.  iv.  1.  5  n. 
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14.  uaces,  not^  as  P.,  nacet  carmine,  bnt  absolutely 
'give  me  your  leisure,  attend.*  Ov.  Am.  2.  2.  2  dum  perago 
tecumpauca  sed  apta,  uaca, 

15.  est,  used  absolutely  as  in  iv.  7.  21  iunt  Agam^m- 
nonios  testantia.litora  curas,  fuglens,  'receding'  far  into  the 
land:  cf.  Lucan  4.  22^  penitus  fugiente  metaUo,  Atlia- 
mana.  The  Athamanes  were  an  inland  tribe  of  Epirus  to  the 
N.E.  of  Ambracia,  which  is  meant  here  (see  note  on  v.  8).  For 
tlie  form  of  the  adj.  see  Introduction.  portus,  a  land> 
locked  basin,  a  sort  of  lulius  portm  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  So  Philip  of  Thessalonica  in  a  votive  epigram  on  the 
Actius  Apollo  (cf.  V.  18),  Anth.  Gr.  6.  251  avO'  Cj»  IXiyKoif,  M 
h'  t(TTia  irdfi^ffOP  ai^Trjv  wpiov  *AKTiaKovs  (rMpo/xo¥  «It  \L' 
fA€pas,    The  Ambracian  Gulf  (sinua)  is  meant. 

16.  condit  *receives':  a  peculiar,  but  vetypoetical  trans- 
formation  of  the  passive.  Wherever  the  subject  to  a  passive 
verb  is  omitted  or  left  indejinitet  it  is  not  usual  in  prose  to 
convert  the  passive  into  an  active,  at  least  not  without  the 
addition  of  some  other  words.  Thus  in  prose  we  should  have 
had  to  say  murmura  conduntur  sinu  or  in  sinum;  and  not 
sinus  condit;  for  sinus  is  not  the  rcal  agent.  A  poet  is  not 
80  fcttcred :  for  asperguntur  temjyora  sudore  he  can  say 
aspergit  tempora  sudor  Prop.  iii.  18  (15).  3.  Compare  also 
libet  v.  8,  lauet  v.  74  (note)  of  this  poem.  The  converse  is 
also  true.  A  prose  writer  must  say  pisces  natant  in  aqua, 
a  poet  ventures  ou  multo  pisce  natantur  aquae,  Ov.  See 
also  Introduction. 

17.  pelagus,  here  simply  of  *a  wide  ezpanse  of  water,' 
P.  an  'ocean,  as  it  were.*  So  of  the  lake  formed  by  the  over- 
flow  of  a  river,  Yirg.  Aen.  1. 246pelago  premit  arua  sonanti  (and 
Dr  Henry's  note  in  AcTieidea).  monumeata.  monumentum  is 
properly  something  that  reminds  us,  like  documentum  some- 
thing  which  informs  of  anythiug,  as  in  Plaut.  Stich.  1.  2.  6 
uos  monumentis  commonefaciam  bubulis,  In  cases  like  the  pre- 
sent  it  generally  meaus  a  comm^morative  memorial,  not  merely, 
as  here,  anything  to  whioh  historical  memories  cling.  The 
plural  is  regular.  Neither  Propertius  nor  Ovid  uses  it  in  the 
singular.  luleae  oarinae,  i.  e.  the  thip  (not  collective  the 
'fieet*)  of  Octavian,  lulus'  descendant.  Tnroughout  the  poem 
Octavian's  own  personal  exertions  are  placed  in  the  foreground. 
Agrippa  is  not  once  alluded  to. 

18.  nautarum  uotis,  i.  e.  tho  praying  sailors :  the  usual 
predicative  use  of  the  noun.       non  operosa,  oausing  them 

14—2 
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troable,  difficalt  and  dangeroos :  with  dat.  as  in  Plin.  15.  28. 
25.  98  operotae  eibo,  nia,  the  pasaage  into  tbe  nelagwu 
or  Ambracian  Gulf.  The  aliuBion  is  to  the  hirger  harboor  of 
Nicopolia  which  was  constructed  by  Augustus  after  his  victory, 
and  which  materially  increased  the  security  of  ships  entering  it. 
The  stormy  charaeter  of  the  straits  was  notorious :  so  Yirgil 
Aen.  8.  275  et  formidattu  nautit  aperitur  ApoUo, 

19.  mundi  maniui,  'a  world'8  battalions/  the  forces  of 
the  wholeworld;  so  Lucan  7.  234  sanguine  mundi  fuso,  Magne, 
temel  totoi  consume  triumpkot,  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  mun» 
dus  in  this  sense  was  originally  a  translation  of  the  Qr.  KovfMas 
the  'ordered  uniyerse* :  but  the  use  required  too  great  an  e£Fort 
for  the  concrete  Boman  intellect,  and  mundus  drifted  on  the 
one  side  to  the  meaning  of  *the  heayens'  (see  Munro's  note  ou 
Lucr.  1.  73)  and  on  the  other  to  that  of  the  world  we  liye  on 
{orbis  terrarum^  olKovfUyri).  Prop.  has  it  in  this  sense  even  in 
the  plur.  Y.  3.  87  e  tabula  pictos  ediscere  mundos.  stetit» 
'stood  motionless/  like  moles,  refers  to  the  unwieldy  size  of 
Antonys  galleys.  Hence  Virgil  says  Aen.  8.  691  pelago  eredas 
innare  revulsas  Cycladas  aut  montes  concurrere  numtibus 
altos. 

20.  auis,  an  *omen,'  a  word  drawn  from  augury:  cf.  y.  1. 
C8  inceptis  dextera  cantet  auis,  remis,  those  of  Antony'8 
quinqueremes. 

21.  altera,  answered  by  hinc  in  23.  Cic.  Bosc.  Am.  6.  17 
alter  gladiator  hahetur^  hic  autemf  dtc.  Qulrino,  the  new 
QuirinuSt  i.e.  Octavian;  cf.  Virg.  G.  3.  27  uictorisque  arma 
Quirini  and  so  in  Mart.  10.  26  Ausonio  frustra  promisse  Quirino. 
Teucro,  of  Trojan  descent.  Compare  luleae  v.  17.  The  Tro- 
jans  were  called  TeuKpoi  just  as  Lycophron  v.  1389  calls  the 
Athenians  KSSpoi.  damnata.  damnare  with  a  dat.  is  used 
of  the  person  iu  whose  favour  the  verdict  of  condemnation  is 
made,  the  prosecutor,  Sil.  Ital.  4.  229  ibant  in  Martem  terrae 
dominantis  alumni  damnati  superis  nec  iam  reditura 
iuuentiis  and  lioby  1199.  It  is  used  absolutely  of  Antony'8 
soldiers  iii.  8  (7).  38  ceme  ducem  modo  qui  fremitu  compleuit 
inani  Actia  damnatis  aequora  militibus, 

22.  turpiter.  This  has  been  misunderstood.  It  does  not 
mean  *it  was  discreditable  in  a  woman  to  join  a  war  in  an 
imholy  cause'  P.  But  the  strcss  is  on  pila;  compare  Lucan 
1.  7  pares  aquilas  et  pila  minantia  pilis.  It  was  degrading 
to  the  national  Boman  weapon  that  it  should  be  wielded  by  a 
woman  and  an  Egyptian,  i.e.  the  alliance  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  was  a  scandal  to  Bome.  femineae,  hbs.  /enti- 
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nea^  throngh  mistaking  the  daU  manu;  of.  Tantaleae  manu  ii. 
1.  66.  apta,  'fitted  to.*  The  oonstraction  with  a  dat.  in.a 
literal  Rense  is  rare.  Itls  seen  in  Lncr.  5.  808  terrae  radicibut 
apti,  The  mss.  are  divided  hetween  apta  and  acta,  The  latter 
may  he  right,  thoagh  we  should  expeot  adacta. 

23.  hinc,  i.e.  *on  our  side'  P.  Augusta,  i.e.  Augusti. 
This  seems  to  he  its  earliest  use  as  an  adj.  Octavian  took  the 
title  of  Augustus  four  years  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  on  the 
Ides  of  January  b.  c.  27 ;  see  Ov.  F.  1.  690.  loniB,  the 
god  of  the  air ;  Gat.  4.  20  siue  utrumque  luppiter  simul  eecun- 
du8  incidisset  in  pedem,  omine,  abl.  of  attendant  circum- 
stances,  Jupiter  thus  signifying  his  will.  It  is  expanded  by 
Stat.  Ach.  2.  9  audiit  arcitenens  Zephyrumque  a  uertice  Cyn» 
thi  impulit  et  duhiis  pleno  dedit  omina  uelo, 

24.  iam  docta,  now  veterans  in  victory;  conquerors  in 
the  Mutinense  bellum,  in  the  Pertuinum,  at  Philippi,  &o, 
patriae  uincere  suae,  an  assertion  of  Octavian^s  patriotic 
motives;  cf.  Just.  2.  8.  6  qtuui  eibi,  nonpatriae  uicitset 
tyrannidem  per  dolum  occupat, 

25.  Nereus.  The  god  of  the  sea  is  said  to  marshal  the  op- 
posing  lines,  though  the  manoeuvre  was  really  Augustus*  or 
Agrippa*8 ;  cf.  Mart.  Spect.  28. 7  (of  a  Naumachia  in  the  Ampbi- 
theatre)  dumque parat saeuis  ratibusferaprgelia  Nereus,  abnuit 
in  liquidis  ire  pedester  aquis,  geminos  lunarat  In  areus 
*bent  to  twin  crescent  curves':  cf.  the  description  in  Sil.  It.  14. 
866  ac  iam  diffusus  uacua  beUator  in  unda  comibus  ambierat 
patulos  ad  proelia  ,/fuctiM,  natutU  claudens  umeTitem  indagine 
campum.  at  simili  curuata  sinu  diuersa  ruebat  classis  et  artabat 
lunato  caervla  gyro.  Ovid  has  the  verb  in  the  act.  luna- 
uitque  genu  sinuxtsum  fortiter  arcum  Am.  1.  1.  23.  Compare 
the  account  in  Dion  Cassius  50. 31  '  Augustus  suddenly  and  at 
a  given  signal  advanced  with  both  wings  of  his  fleet  converg- 
ing  upon  the  enemy  (rd  Kipara  ixe^ayaydop  iwiKa/ji^l/ep).,.. So 
Antony  alarmed  at  the  manoeuvre  met  him  by  advancing  on 
liis  side  as  far  as  he  could.*  In  other  words  Augustus'  front 
was  concave  and  Antony'8  convex,  geminos...arcus, 

26.  radils,  rare  of  reflected  light;  Yal.  Fl.  6.  517  clipei 
radiis  curruqu^  coruscus  solis  aui,  So  radiabat  v.  1.  27.  plcta 
tremebat,  of  the  play  of  coloured  light  on  the  waters.  So 
Aen.  8.  677  auroque  effulgere  fiuctus,  Similarlyjptcttisisused 
of  the  aurea  sidera  Yarro  ap.  Non.  451.  11  cum  pictus  aer 
feruidis  late  ignibus  caeli  choreas  astricas  ostenderet. 
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87.  UaqMU.  Obserre  tli«  jirecaU  p«ri.  iriiidi  adds  to 
UMimpteasionof  theiiutoiitaneooBiesft.  Ue  «ma  lcevui^  Deloe, 
end  he  was  at  Actiiim.      80  Stai.  Theb.  9.  678  of  Jnno. 

ato6ilJ«  {«//«««ftftii:  nvlndioe  *nnder  hia  goaidiaa- 

ahip,'  mot  *nnder  tbreat  of  hia  Tengeenee'  aa  P.  piefers,  whoee 
explanation  *  that  he  wonld  haTO  pnniabed  it  for  not  afanding 
hj  Jmmihf  ledocing  it  to  ita  foimer  eondition  of  inatahility' 
doea  not  eonTej  a  Teiy  fiearf nl  thieat  to  the  Tagimnt  ialand. 

88.  tii]it,'boiethebnint'of  thewinds.  HeneeApoUoAeo. 
8.  77  tamotaai^M^  00/i  dedit  et  contemnere  nentot,  vaa, 
MB8.  nmda;  bat  the  eonection  is necessaiy,  compaie  SeneeaLe. 
The  birthplaee  of  ApoUo  was  nniqme  among  isianda  Hotos. 
Horaee  Od.  1.  3. 1-i  speaks  of  the  rabiem  Noti. 

29.  aatittt,  i^ctirr^Beu  His  fraeums  mcaieii  ia  mora 
distinetlj  imi^ed  bj  nsing  the  eranpoond;  et  ir.  7.  11  n. 
raper,  Yirg.  Aen.  8.  704  jfdiiu  haee  eemenM  avncai  tiileiMfe- 
hat  Apotto  desuper.  ■ooa,  'strange,'  aa  marking  a  oniqae 
inteiposition.  eaiwma  go  Yiigil  who  makea  it  the  itifiMot 
tidut  Aen.  8.  678  hine  AuffustmM  a$€mM  Italo»  tn  jroelia, 
Caetar — *ta»M  eeUa  impuppi^  gemimoM.  cui  tempora  JtamuuiM  laeta 
momntmt patriumque  aperitur  nertice  MiduM, 

SO.  'A  strange  flame  shone  thrice  eorring  like  a  slanted 
torch':  i.e.  bent  three  times  with  a  deflection  like  that  of  a 
torch  held  slantwiae,  in  wbich  the  flame  caryes  upwards.  The 
appearance  is  just  like  the  representatiou  of  the  *lightning 
curis'  on  ancient  and  mediaeval  monuments.  It  is  worth 
noting  that/ax  is  the  nsual  word  for  a  meteor.  in  fkeem. 

A  fuller  expression  in  iv.  22.  1-i  in  faciem  prorae  piuuM 
adacta  nouae. 

31.  attulerat,  'bad  come  with':  Cic.  Phil.  8.  8.  23  Mena- 
tUM  enim  /aciem  seeum  attulerat,  auctoritatem  populi  Bomani 
and  cf.  lY.  7.  60.  crlnes  in  coUa  solutos,  *with  long  hair 
streaming  over  bis  neck/  compare  Lucan  5.  143  criii^x  t» 
terga  Molutos.  He  was  not  crinitui  Apollo  (Enn.),  nor  ApoUo 
CitharoeduM  (v.  32). 

32.  Compare  the  spurious  TibuUus  4.  2.  22  et  teMtudinea 
Phoebe  superhe  lyra  and  Ibis  v.  2  omne  fuit  Musae  carmem 
inerme  meae. 

33.  sed  quaU.  For  the  change  of  construction  cf.  Stat. 
Silv.  2.  6.  42  nee  petulans  aeicM  blandique  seuero  igne  oculi 
qualis  helliM  iam  cauide  missa  ParthenopaeuM  erat.       aspezlt. 
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vwoSpa  licoPt  Propertins  has  translated  the  angry  heart,  x^' 
fiofos  Krjp,  of  Iliad  1.  43  into  the  angry  look.  Pelopeom, 

i.e.  of  the  acoursed  line.  Cf.  iv.  18  (19).  20  infamis  stupro 
stat  Pelopea  domta,  Agamemnon  was  the  periuri  Pelopii 
tertius  heres  Cat.  63.  346. 

34.  egesBit,  'drained/  i^tKipwrep:  cf.  Stat.  Theh.  1.  87 
egestas  aUemis  mortibus  urbes.  auldis,  'consuming/ 
uoracibus:  cf.  iii.  26.  10  (20.  56)  has  omnes  ignis  auarus 
habet,  auidos  rogos  Ov.  Am.  3.  9.  28,  &o,  TOgiB,  the 
abl.  as  in  Statius  supra.  The  alUision  is  to  II.  1.  52  aUl  S^ 
rvpal  Kaiomro  eafieial.        Dorica  castra.   So  Yirg.  Aen.  2. 27  &o. 

35,  30.  Observe  how  this  passage,  both  in  metre  and 
exprossiou,  realizcs  the  peculiar  liorror  of  the  serpent^s  move- 
ment,  the  slow  sinuous  progress  throngh  all  its  length.  We 
can  almost  see  it  'as  it  crept  through  all  its  coiling  rings.' 
serpentem,  participle,  in  the  midst  of  its  snaky  aotivity. 
per  orbes.  For  the  preposition  cf.  y.  8.  97  mutato  per  singula 
pallia  lecto  and,  still  nearer,  Lucan  4.  629  omnem  explieuit 
per  membra  uirum  (of  Hercules  strangling  Antaeus).  Here  it 
seems  to  go  equally  with  soluit  and  serpentem.  soluit,  relaxed 
the  creaturo^s  contracted  muscles  and  uncoiled  its  folds  and 
stretched  it  loose  and  limp  in  death ;  a  much  more  pregnant 
word  than  explicuit  which  Lucan  and  Statius  use  Phars.  5.  81 
rudibus  Paean  PytJiona  sagittis  explicuitf  Theb.  1.  569. 
Compare  Virg.  G.  3.  424  (of  a  wounded  snake)  cum  medii  nexus 
extremaeque  agmina  caudae  soluuntur,  Haa  Propertias  some 
ancient  Tumer  before  him?  quem,  *the  Python  before 
whom  cowered  the  peaceful  quire.'  imbelles,  as  in  Hor. 
Od.  1.  6.  10  imbellisque  lyrae  Musa  potens:  cf.  inerme 
above.  l^rrae,  a  somewhat  bold  use  (for  Latin)  of  the 
instnmient  for  the  performer.  Just  as  we  speak  of  the  first 
or  seoond  '  fiddle'  or  of  the  'cornet,'  so  here  it  is  the  cHXvpos 
Mouaa,  Aristoph.  Kan.  229,  that  is  meant.  Compare  Stat. 
Theb.  7.  730  dum  Marte  propinquo  horrent  Tyrrhenos  Heli- 
coniaplectra  tumultus;  andiii.  21.  IB  Arioniamuexerat  ante 
lyram.    There  is  no  need  to  emend  deae  «fec.  with  P. 

37.  ab  Alba,  whose  line  is  derived  from  Alba;  oompare 
on  tlie  one  hand  Seneca  Hippol.  753  thyrsigera  Baechus  ah 
India  and  on  the  other  Virg.  G.  8.  2  poMtor  ah  Ampkryso, 

38.  cog^te,  ^proved  greater  than  thy  forefathers  of 
Hector*s  age.'  Hectoreis,  not  merely  Trojan  but='worthy 
of  Hector':  cf.  Aen.  3.  343  ecquid  in  antiquam  uirtutem  ani' 
mosque  uiriles  etpater  Aeneas  et  auunculus  excitat  Hectorf 
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40.    «z  «nicli,  m.  S.  10  n.  boe  ensi,  tiie  fikaretrmt 

42.  pvtollea  «oCa.  Caeeer'!  ship  u  frog^ted  ^th  a 
lkati(ni'8  inrayen.    A  yerj  modem  expieeBkm;  ef.  Introdnfiion, 

43.  Mnronun  a]iffiir=<2«  wuurU  auguraiMM:  lor  the  gen. 
cf.  Cie.  Divin.  1.  47.  105  augurium  tabctif,  *en  angaiy  de 
ialute* ;  in  a  different  aenee  of  augur,  Or.  Am.  3.  o.  81 
tuKiurmu  quieumque  u  imuiginu  augur. 

44.  ire,  lor  a  more  distinct  word  like  noiare;  cf.  Introdne- 
tion.  Peletimi,  * aeen  on  the  Palatine,'  wliich  wma  Bomnlns' 
atation  wben  be  took  tbe  aoguriea,  Ot.  F.  5.  151  kuie  Remug 
iuMtiUrat  fnutra  quo  tempore  Jratri  regna  Palattnae  priuia 
dedittis  auet,  See  Livy  1.  6.  non  bene,  *  in  an  evil  bour.' 
Better  tbat  Bome  sbonld  nerer  bave  beoi  foonded  tban  tbat  it 
abould  periab  tboa. 

45.  et, '  and  ao.'  ntmlnm,  aome  Maa.  baTe  htaun  and 
numcHs  pro,  iiaa.  prope,  wbicb  is  dae  to  tbe  bomoeotden- 
ton  turpe,  Latinoa,  itaa.  Latinis,  due  to  tbe  attrection  of 
remis. 

46.  prindpe  in  atrong  contraat  to  regia,  rv/>arrura.  It  ia 
a  diagrace  tbat,  wben  you  are  yested  witb  a  constitutional 
autbority,  a  tyrant*a  fleet  sbould  flaunt  on  tbe  sea.  Compare 
IV.  10  (11).  55  noti  lioCf  lioma^  fui  tanto  tibi  ciue  uerenda. 
AugustuB  became  princeps  Senatus  in  b.  c.  28.  uela.  Cf. 
our  uae  of  *  sail.'  Both  agents  by  wbich  ships  make  their  way 
through  the  water  are  mentioned,  as  in  Tacitus  Ann.  2.  23 
placidum  aequor  mille  nauium  remis  strepere  aut  uelis  im- 
pelli,  There  is  also  probably  an  allusion  to  the  'purple  sail' 
of  Cieopatra's  ship  Plin.  N.  H.  19.  1.  pati,  compare  y.  48. 
Ovid  turns  the  distich  to  bis  own  uses,  Trist.  2.  205  fas  pro- 
hihet  Latio  quemquam  de  sanguine  natum  Caesaribus  salui$ 
barbara  uincla  pati. 

47.  48.  I  Nor  let  the  thought  affnght  thee  that  their  barka 
are  wiuged  with  u  hundred  oars.  They  glide  o'er  an  unfriendly 
aea,'  ceutenia,  the  dibtributive,  because  classii  =  naues. 
remiget,  for  ihe  subj.  see  Boby  1744 :  in  th'e  same  phrase 
Btatius  has  the  ind.  nec  te  quod  solidus  contra  riget  umbo 
maligni  montis...terreat  Silv.  3. 1. 110.  alla,  cf.  Od.  23.  272 
ovb*  tv-^ipt  iptTfxa  ra  re  Trrepa.  yrjual  «-Aovrat,  Eur.  Iph.  T.  1346 
'KXXadof  vewf  ffKdiftos  rapaip  Kari^pei  vlrvXoy  ^Tmputiivov, 
The  converse  metaphor,  as  in  remigio  alarum  Aen.  1.  301,  is 
more  commou.        inuito  mari,  cf.  i.  17.  14  inuito  gurgite 
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fecit  iter  and  Ov.  Her.  13. 126  inuitis  irtparatU  aquit.  See 
the  yivid  description  of  Antony*s  monster  yessels  in  florus  4. 11. 
5  a  senis  innouenos remorum  ordinibiu  ad hoc  turribus  atque  tabu- 
latiSt  castellorum  et  urbium  specie^  non  8%ne  gemitu  marit  et 
labore  uentorum  ferebantur,  quae  quidem  ipsa  moles  exitio 
fuit.  There  was  rough  water  at  the  battle  of  Actium  Dion  50. 81 
'  Meanwhile  a  violent  storm  of  rain,  acoompanied  by  a  heavy 
sea,  broke  upon  Antony's  fiieet,  without  affecting  his  opponent, 
and  throw  it  all  into  confusion.*  F.  quotes  Mart.  4.  11.  6 
(Antoni  ftomen)  obruit  Actiaci  quod  grauis  ira  frcti, 

49.  quod,  '  as  to  their  carrying  * :  a  meaning  wh|ch  ap- 
proximates  to  quamuiSj  for  which  it  is  used  in  iv.  1.  49  (2.  9).. 
Centaurica  saza  minantis,  *  forms  threatening  with  Centaurs' 
rocks/  i.  e.  Centaur  figures  threatening  to  hurl  rocks.  These 
formed  the  figure-heads,  as  in  Yirg.  Aen.  10. 195,  196  ingentem 
remis  Centaurum  promouet:  ille  instat  aquae  saxumque 
undis  immane  minatur,  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  An- 
tonian  fleet  was  supplied  with  engines  for  hurling  real  rocks, 
Dion  50.  33.  P.'8  idea  that  ueliunt  is  for  uehuntur  is  ground- 
less. 

50.  caua,  «coTXa,  and  therefore  unlikely  to  stand  the  battle 
shock.  Thuc.  7. 35. 4,  where  he  speaks  of  tiie  Syracusan  tactics, 
is  a  good  commentary  aprlirpippot  yap  raU  ^ju^oXait  xfi^M'^^'' 
apapp-j^cip  ra  TrptppaOev  aurois  oreplifxns  Kcd  irax^ot  irpoi 
KoiXa  Kol  oaBevTJ  iralovTet  roTt  ^fifioXois,  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Antony's  yessels  were  irax^a,  Dion  50. 18.  plctos,  *painted ' : 
aud  so  opposed  to  ueros  (Hor.  Od.  1.  37.  15).  The  force  of 
the  epithet  is  the  same  in  Oy.  Tr.  1.  4.  8  pictos  uerberat  unda 
deoSf  the  painted  gods  in  the  stern.  We  think  of  Macbeth 
2.  3.  54  *'tis  the  eye  of  childhood  That  fears  a  painted  deyil.' 
experiere,  *  find  by  experience ':  a  somewhat  rare  use,  except  in 
the  perfect;  Juy.  13.  103  exorabile  numen  fortasse  experiar, 
metuB,  'source  of  terror';  as  in  Stat.  Theb.  12.  606  ipsa  metus 
Libycos  seruatricemque  Medusam  pectoris  iiuiussa  mouit  Tritonia 
parma, 

51.  52.  "Tis  the  cause  that  breaks  or  lifts  on  high  a 
Boldier's  strength;  if  that  be  not  righteous  to  support  him, 
shame  strikes  the  weapons  from  his  hands.'  et,  'or,'  like 
Greek  ico/,  Thuc.  2.  42.  3  irpoSrri  re  firivvovaa  Kai  Tekevrala 
/3e/3ato0<ra,  6.  60.  1  iwl  ^vtKa/jLool^  dXiyapxtKy  Kal  Tvpa»ytK-Q, 
This  use  is  inclusiye  aud  pictorial,  presentiug  both  altematiyos 
simultaneously,  as  both  are  found  in  actnal  fact :  our  idiom  is 
analytic  and  exclusiye,  and  presents  them  successiyely,  as  only 
one  is  found  in  any  giyen  case.      In  milite, '  in  the  case  of  a 
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soldier':  cf.  i.  1.  17  in  me,  cauaa.  Thia  idea  ireqaently 
farnishes  refiiectiona  ia  the  Latin  writera;  aee  e.  g.  Gic.  Catl 
2.  11.  25,  Ov.  M.  8.  59  in  causaque  uaUt  caiuamque  tuentibuM 
armis,  lusta.    The  student  should  obaerve  this  predicatiye 

uae  after  a  relative.  subeit,  of  what  is  at  the  hottatn  of  a 
dispnte,  a  Orundsache:  Cic.  Off.  1. 12. 38  eum  uero  de  imperio 
decertatur  heUoque  quaeritur  gloriat  caussas  omnino  tubeMse 
tamen  easdem  quas  dixi  paullo  ante  iustas  caussas 
esse  bellorum,  excutit,  Cic.  Mur.  14.  30  omnia  ista  nobis 
studia  de  manibus  excutiuntur.  The  pseudo-TibuUua  haa 
4.  2.  4  n«  tibi  miranti  turpiter  arma  cadant  arma 

includes  weapons  of  offence  as  well  as  of  defencei  but  has 
especial  reference  to  tho  shield, 

53.  texnporlB  auctor,  *  in  pledge  that  this  is  the  hour,'  or 
less  probably,  *I  who  ordain  the  hour.'  temporis^T^  cv^ 
KaiplaSi  Ov.  B.  A.  131  temporis  ars  medicina  ferest, 

54.  laurigera,  *  with  laurelled  hand':  the  laurel  of  Phoebus 
is  the  laurel  of  victory.        rostra, '  the  beaked  ships.' 

55.  pondus,  the  arrows ;  cf.  v.  40.  conBumit  in  arciis, 
Virg.  G.  3.  178  et  tota  in  dulces  consument  ubera  natos, 
Cicero  would  have  used  the  all.  arcus,  the  pluralis  mag- 
ntficentiae;  see  Introduction.  We  must  however  remember  the 
bow  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  wood  and  the  string. 

56.  fUit,  *  came.'  The  Latin  idiom  is  to  use  a  colourless 
word :  see  Potts*  Latin  Prose,  p.  33,  and  compare  ii.  27  (21). 
26,  IV.  8  (9).  60. 

57.  *Ilome  conquers;  for  Phoebus  is  true.*  Observe  the 
art  of  the  poet  in  passing  at  once  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fight  to  its  victorious  conclusion.  It  was,  as  is  well  known,  a 
very  stubborn  one.  flde.  Plioebus  was  truo  to  his  word  aud 
true  to  the  cause  he  protected.  For  the  first  sense  cf.  Yirg. 
Aen.  2.  309  ttnn  tiero  manufesta  fidesy  *the  truth  of  the  pre- 
diction,'  and  for  the  second  Catull.  34.  1  Dianae  sumus  in 
fide,  femina.  It  is  very  significant  of  the  loathing  of  the 
Bomans  for  Cleopatra  that  neither  Horace  nor  Yirgil  nor  Pro- 
pertius  nor  Ovid  ever  mention  her  by  name.  She  is  regina 
(Hor.),  or  Aegyptia  coniunx  (Yirg.),  or  even  mulier  or  femina 
as  here  aud  Prop.  iv.  10  (11).  30. 

58.  sceptra.  'The  shivered  sceptre  is  bome  o'er  the 
lonian  waters ' :  a  very  bold  image  for  the  breaking  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra's  power  and  the  shipwreck  of  their  armament. 
In  such  uses  Propertius  approaches  very  closely  to  the  modem 
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Bpirit.  The  passage  in  Florus  is  instructiye  4.  11. 9  quippe  im- 
mensa  classiSf  naufragio  helli  faeto,  toto  mari  ferebatur, 
Arabumqtie  et  Sabaeorum  et  mille  aUarum  gentium  Asiae  ipolia 
purpuram  aurumque  in  ripam  a^sidue  mxyta  uentis  maria  re- 
uomebant.  aeliuntar,  certainly  not  *is  towed^*  as  P.  sug-  ' 
gests.  It  may  be  for  feruntur,  *  drifts,*  or  it  may  =  *  is 
conyeyed,*  whether  in  the  victor^s  yessels  or  lastly  in  the 
yanquished  ones.  If  we  must  *fix'  our  poet,  it  is  probably 
the  last. 

69.  pater,  his  adopted  father.  The  Bomans  eould  ^uerdc 
irawirovs  Aristoph.  Idallo,  in  allusion  to  the  descent  of  the 
gens  lulia  from  Yenus  through  Aeneas.  She  was  queen  of 
Idalium  frondosum  Catull.  64.  96.  astro,  cf.  Yirg.  Ed. 

9.  47  ecce  Dionaei  proceisit  Caesaris  astrum,  Suetonius 
Jul.  88  '  He  was  deitied,  not  merely  by  the  terms  of  a  reso- 
lution,  but  in  the  popular  conyiction.  Fori  during  the  games 
which  were  exhibited  in  his  especial  honour  by  Augustus  his 
heir,  a  comet  (stella  crinita)  appeared  and  shone  for  seyen 
Buccessive  days,  rising  about  the  eleyenth  hour.  It  was  be- 
lieved  to  be  the  soul  of  Caesar  translated  into  heayen ;  and  in 
consequence  a  star  is  placed  aboye  his  statue.* 

60.  *I  am  a  God:  and  this  the  proof  that  thon  art  of  my 
blood.'  Your  exploits  shew  you  to  be  of  divine  descent. 
sangiiinis,  like  Gr.  af/Mi,  probably  'descent,*  possibly  'offspring.' 
fides,  'proof,*  as  in  el.  1.  98.  For  Uie  phrase  and  the  general 
sense  cf.  Yal.  FI.  1. 383  hic  uates  Phoebique  fides  non  uana 
parentis  Mopsus,  Tac.  Ann.  4.  62  Agrippina  se  natosque  Au- 
gusti  nepotes  pronepotesque  imaginem  eiut  ueram  caelesti 
sanguine  ortam  appellat, 

61.  Triton.  The  storm  is  oyer;  and  the  sea  creatures 
gambol  in  the  wake  of  the  fleet,  as  it  rides  oyer  a  mare  pacatum, 
Compare  tlic  dcscriptions  in  Mosch.  1.  115  sqq.  and  also  in 
Claudian  Epithal.  Honor.  153  sqq.  and  Senec.  Tro.  208  sqq. 
cantu,  i.e.  from  his  shell  trumpet  (concJia),  with  which  he 
stilled  the  wayes  Oy.  M.  1.  833. 

• 

62.  libera  signa,  not  *the  enfranchised  standards,*  but 
rather  'the  standards  of  freedom,*  i.e.  those  maintaining  free- 
dom*8  cause.  For  the  adj.  cf.  Pind.  Fyth.  8.  98  i\ev$4p(fi 
(TToXtfi  TToktp  tMc  KOfu^  *iti  B,  course  of  freedom'  (Fennell),* 
ib.  1.  86  dipevSet  di  vpoi  aKftoyi  xaXxeve  yXwnrap  *on  an  anyil 
of  truth*  with  which  compare  y.  1.  107  uerusque  per  attra 
tramet,  *the  path  of  truth^;  cf.  CatuU.  68. 14  (EUis). 
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68.  llla,  Gleopatra.  Senec.  Oot.  531  wperaUu  acie  pvppibui 
Nilum  petit  fugae  paratie  (of  Antony).  nlza.    P.,  not 

understanding  the  constructaon  of  hoc  unum,  needlessly  reads 
nacta. 

64.  lioo  uniim,  acctuative  in  apposition  to  the  rest  of  the 
line,  *ready  to  do  all  but  die  on  a  bidden  day.'  Compare  Hor. 
S.  1. 4.  10  in  hora  eaepe  ducentot,  ut  magnum,  uemu  dictabat 
etans  pede  in  uno,  Tac.  H.  3.  31  atpemantem  fatigant,  extre^ 
mum  malorum,  tot  fortissimi  uiri  proditorit  opem  inuocantes; 
80  in  Greek,  Madv.  6r.  Synt.  §  19.  B.  3.  The  hoc  ia  an  idiomatic 
fidness  of  ezpression:  see  e.g.  Livy  3.  40.  9  quonam  fato  inci- 
distet  ut  decemuirot  qui  decemuiratum petittent  aut  toli  aut  hi 
maxime  oppugnarent,  lusso,  of  the  subject,  not  the  reci- 
pient  of  the  order;  cf.  Virg.  Aen.  10. 444  cesterunt  aequore  iutto 
and  with  an  inf,  Boby  1353.  Compare  also  mandatam 
domum  iii.  27  (11).  20. 

65.  di  mellUB,  probably.  a  wish,  not  a  statement  as  P. 
who  supplies  nuliut  cofuuliierunt ;  *Heaven  forefend!'  Com- 
pare  for  the  ellipse  di  meliora  (sc.  duint)  piis  erroremque 
hostihxu  iUum  Virg.  6.  3.  513  and  elsewhere.  quantua, 
i.e.  quantulus,  *how  poor  a  triumph';  so  in  Greek  viihlicos  ia 
sometimes  depreciative,  Babr.  69.  4  o  vnXlKot  oov,  ^ifacy, 
€vp407i  Bdffffuyi  *  that  little  creature.' 

66.  ductus  erat.  A  prose  writer  would  have  said  ducta, 
per  quas  uias  ante  lugurtlia  (ductus  erat),  For  ante  with  the 
pluperf.  see  i.  8.  36  n. 

67.  hlnc,  retrospective,  *from  this  contest/  rather  than 
prospective  and  referring  to  quod.  trazlt  monimienta, 
*gained  his  memoriar:  a  somewhat  strange  collocation  of 
words.  The  use  of  traxit  seems  to  mediate  between  that  in  el, 
8.  14  traxit  ab  euerso  lumina  nigra  rogo  and  that  in  phrases 
like  nomen  trahere^  &c. 

68.  una  decem.  We  nced  not  speculate,  as  some  of  the 
commentators  do,  how  many  arrows  he  had  in  his  quiver,  nor 
whether  this  was  an  average  or  an  exceptional  shot.  ulcit. 
We  might  have  expected  'sunk*  or  some  such  definite  word. 
But  Propertius  prefers  the  vague. 

69.  citharam.  He  is  Apollo  Citharoedus  again.  For 
the  change  cf.  Hor.  Od.  2.  10.  18  quondam  cithara  tacentem 
suscitat  Mmam  neque  semper  arcum  tendit  Apollo^  Senec.  Ag. 
327  arcus  uictor  pace  relata,  Phoebe,  relaxa  umeroque  graues 
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Unihm  telis  pone  pharetrat  resonetque  manu  piUsa  citata  uocale 
chelys, 

70.  ad,  cf.  III.  82  (26).  42  ad  moUes  metnhra  resolue  choros. 
placidoB,  'peacefol':  opposed  to  impl<icidas  el.  9. 14. 

71.  72.  *Now  let  the  white-robed  banqnet  seek  the  soft 
shelter  of  the  grove,  and  o*er  my  neck  let  the  caressing  roses 
flow.*  candida,  'white-robed' =can(2tcla(a,  alhata:  so  Tib. 
2. 1.  16,  <&c.  For  the  practice  of  dressing  in  white  on  sacred 
and  festal  occasions  cf.  Hor.  Sat.  2.  2.  61  ille  repotia  natales 
aliosue  dierum  festos  alhatus  celehret.  molll,  iv.  3. 
1  n.  Bubeant,  'seek  the  covert  of  the  grove^  i^succedere 
Yirg.  G.  3.  464.  conuiula,  '  the  banquet  *  and  all  that  is 
necessary  to  it,  and  especially  the  guests,  conuiuae.  After  the 
sacrifice  is  over,  tlie  ofBciating  priests  partake  of  a  banquet  in 
the  sacred  grove,  such  as  the  Pontijicum  cenae  Hor.  Od.  2. 14. 
28.  In  this  case,  though  the  poefs  priestly  office  is  more  or 
less  metaphoricai,  the  banquet  is  a  reality. 

72.  blanditlae,  'the  roses*  caresses':  i.e.  the  caressing 
roses,  a  genuine  Fropertian  eipression;  see  Introduotion. 
rosae,  as  frequently,  is  the  collective  singular.  fluaiit,  i.e. 
fall  loosely,  Ov.  F.  2.  7S7  /usis  per  colla  coronis. 

73.  elisa, '  cmshed  out  *:  a  rather  unusual  word  for  pressing 
wine,  but  one  that  gives  admirably  the  bursting  of  the  grape- 
skins. 

74.  lanet.  For  the  act.  see  y.  16  n.  We  are  not  surprised 
to  find  the  use  common  with  verbs  applying  to  liquids,  as  from 
their  great  mobility  they  are  naturally  regarded  as  agents  in 
an  action.  spica  Cllissa.  A  convenient  expression  for 
verse  probably  translated  from  the  Oreek,  compare  the  Greek 
fem.  KlXiffffa.  Ovid  has  not  been  slow  to  appropriate  it,  F.  1. 
76.  Saflron  ointment  {croclnum)  is  meant  of  which  Propertius 
seems  to  have  been  fond  iv.  9  (10).  22  et  crocino  nares 
murreus  ungat  onyx.  spica  is  an  allusion  to  the  appearance 
of  the  plant  and  its  ^Xb^tm,  as  they  were  called,  Geopon.  11. 
26.  p.  831. 

75.  76.  For  the  general  sense  cf.  iii.  28  (22).  40  nam  sine 
te  nostrum  nil  ualet  ingenium  (addressed  to  Bacchus).  It  is  a 
common-place.  potis.  Independently  of  the  question  of 
MS.  authority,  I  think  the  ms.  positis,  *  in  their  places  at  the 
banquet  table,*  is  very  likely  what  the  poet  wrote:  cf.  iii.  32 
(26).  59  me  iuuet  hestemis  positum  languere  coroUis  (of  a 
carouse  carried  on  till  the  next  moming).     In  any  case  the 
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0tic« of  the fentcoee  u  on Ihis  vofd.  tnttst^ 'stiri^': 

ct  Hor.  A.  P.  180  u^mhu  irrUmut  mmiaum  dtadMm  ^  mm». 
Tbe  sesflett 'we  muakleiwiiio  waka  poetiyiii  u.'  Itienoi 
neeetieiy  to  mlter  it  to  iniiai  with  P.  aiid  oChen.  tetllta. 

'  pcodueitTe '  or  *  Cotiliaiiic'  ae  in  Lneui  L  e.  on  t.  83.  Thera 
ie  tbe  eeme  dooU  eboot  /ecuudi  aUiee»  futm  mm  fecere 
disertum  f  Hor.  £p.  1.  6.  19.  Tba  wbole  peMege  sbonld  be 
eomfMued  witb  tbie.  Phoebo.  probebl j  det.  tM. 

*/ratri,  /amiliari  ei  emuorti  tuo,'  Pi 


77.  pehidoeoi,  *  mereb j,'  i  e.  mersb-iiibelntiiig,  like  pohc- 
dieoUu  8ugamUro$  Sidon.  Apcdlin.  4.  2.  Elsewbere  tbe  word 
meumformiug  merebea  or  /e/l  of  tbem.  SngBmlinie,  not 
Hieambroe,  In  conjnnction  wiib  tbe  Usipeti  end  TflicC^Ti  tbey 
bed  defeeted  H.  Lolline  witb  great  eUn^iter,  b.c.  16 ;  bnt  od 
Angoetoe  bimeelf  going  to  Germenj  tbey  sned  liar  peace  end 
gftve  boetegee. 

78.  Cepheam  Heroen.  Meroe,  a  district  of  Aetbiopia, 
wae  a  eort  of  African  Heeopotamia,  being  bonnded  on  eveiy 
eide  bj  ibe  Nile  and  ite  tribntariee  the  Astapne  and  AstaboraB, 
and  wae  bence  incorrectlj  called  an  ituttla.  Tbe  capital 
wae  aho  called  Heroe.  In  b.c.  22  and  21  ite  qneen  Gandaee 
invaded  Egypt,  bnt  wae  more  tban  once  severely  defieated  by 
Petroniue  who  bad  suceeeded  Aelioe  Gallas  in  tbe  govemmeni; 
on  tbie  ebe  eoed  for  peace.  Cepheus,  the  fkther  of  Andromeda, 
was  an  old  king  of  Acthiopia,  Tac.  Hist.  5.  2.  fosca, 
*  the  dufiky  realms.'  Comelius  Fronto  De  Differentiis  Yoca- 
balorom  fu$co  album  (dull  white)  opponitur,  nigro  candidum 
(clear  white).  regna,  sc.  the  people.  Ov.  M.  4.  21  de- 
eolor  Koo  qua  tingitur  Jndia  Gange, 

79.  confessum,  used  here  absolutely,  *  humbled,'  owning 
his  fault  aud  the  powcr  of  Kome;  cf.  Ov.  M.  5.  215  confestas' 
aue  vianu»  ohliquaque  bracchia  tendens  *  uinciSf*  ait,  *Persm,* 
Vell.  ratcrc.  2.  00.  1  Dalinatia  rehellis  ad  certam  confes- 
tionem  pacatast  imperi  aud  id.  2.  39.  2,  Plin.  Paueg.  16.  3 
confetta  hottium  ohsequia,  Tlie  word  properly  dcuotes  a 
culprit  brought  to  admit  his  guilt,  confessus  reus  Ov.  P.  2. 
2.  64. 

81.  pbaretrls  Eols,  'the  quivered  East/  the  bowmen  of 
tlie  East ;  a  buld  exprcasiou  of  the  Bame  kind  as  lyrae  v.  36. 

82.  differat,  *  niay  he  only  be  dcferriug  those  trophies  for 
his  sons^  sec  Olaud.  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  385  tu  proelia  differ  in 
iuuenem  compared  with  ib.  v.  374  fertur  Fellaeus  Eoum  qui 
domuit  Poruvit  cum  prospera  saepe  Philippi  audiret,  laetos  inter 
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flexiiise  sodaUSf  nil  sibi  uincendum  patris  uirtute  relin' 
qui,  pueroB,  Oaius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  sons  of  Julia  and 
Agrippa,  adopted  hj  Augustus. 

83.  gaude,  OrasBe,  imitated  Ov.  A.  A.  1. 179  Parthe,  dahii 
poenoB,  Crassi  gaudete  sepulti  signaque  barbaricas  non bene 
passa  manus,  nlgras  harenas.  From  the  alluvial  character 
of  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Garrhae.  The  following 
description  is  frpm  a  private  letter  to  me  from  Professor 
Sayce :  *  Unfortunately  I  have  uever  been  as  f ar  east  as 
H&ran  (Carrhae),  so  I  cannot  speak  as  an  eye-witness.  But 
the  plain  on  whioh  H&ran  and  its  villages  stand  is  a  rich 
loamy  oue,  consisting  according  to  Bnckingham  of  sandy  soU 
whioh  is  dry  and  dusty  where  there  is  no  water,  but  ezceed- 
ingly  fertile  where  there  is  any.  It  hes  just  under  the  range  of 
limestone  cliffs.'  When  Propertius  wrote,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
had  Virgirs  line  about  the  Niie  in  his  mind,  G.  4.  293  et 
uiridem  Aegyptum  nigra  fecundat  harena,  For  the  com- 
parison  betwecn  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  was  almost  a 
common-place ;  cf.  Lucan  8.  259  sparsus  in  agros  fertilis 
Euphrates  Phariae  uice  fungitur  undae,  It  is  possible 
also  that  he  may  have  been  thinking  of  Babylonia  as  well  as 
Mesopotamia.  But  Hertzberg*s  idea  that  nigras  harenas  means 
"  the  black  country**  is  absurd.  For  harenas  oannot  mean 
*oountry,'  and  the  Bomans  knew  very  well  that  the  sun  did  not 
bake  sand  or  any  other  soil  blacker  than  it  was  before.  ai 
quid.  Observe  the  difference  between  this  and  si  aliquidj  v. 
81 — *If  he  shall  shew  some  mercy ';  *if  you  have  any  feeling.' 
sapiB,  III.  5.  26  (4.  42). 

84.  per,  *across':  Yirg.  G.  4.  457  dum  te  fugeret  per 
flumina  praeceps,  licet.  P.  well  quotes  Tac.  Ann.  2.  58 
inter  quae  ab  rege  Parthorum  Artdbano  legati  uenere.  miserat 
amicitiam  ac  foedus  memoraturos  et  cupere  renouari  dextras 
daturumque  honori  Germanici  ut  ripam  Euphratis  ac- 
cederet, 

85.  patera,  'with  libations':  the  vessel  being  put  for  its 
use.  So  Tib.  2.  1.  51  assiduo  aratro,  'with  incessant  ploug^- 
ing.'  Propertius  leaves  the  acoompanying  drinking  to  be 
inferred. 


i 
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V.    xi. 

Intboduction. 

This  poem  is  an  elegy  on  the  deatli  of  Comelia,  a  Boman 
lady  of  the  highest  rank.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Comelitu 
Scipio,  a  man  of  consolar  rank,  as  we  conclude  from  Sueton. 
Ang.  62^,  and  Scribonia  (v.  55),  the  sister  of  L.  Scribonins 
Libo,  the  father-in-law  of  Seztus  Pompey,  and  subsequently 
the  wife  of  Augustus.  P.  Comelius  Scipio^  who  was  consul  in 
B.  0.  10,  was  her  brother  (w.  65, 06).  Her  husband  was  PauUus 
Aemilius  Lepidus  (in  fuU,  Paull.  Aem.  L.  f.  M.  n.  Lepidus :  see 
Mommsen's  paper  in  the  Bheinisches  Museum  15.  p.  192),  the 
son  of  PauUus  Aemilius  Lepidus,  brother  of  the  Triumvir.  Little 
is  known  about  him.  He  was  proscribed  at  the  same  time  as 
his  father,  and  was  the  Bepublican  commander  in  Crete.  But 
he  afterwards  joined  Octavian,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the 
campaign  against  Seztus  Pompey.  In  reward  for  this  submis- 
sion  he  was  appointed  consul  (suffectus)  July  1,  b.  c.  84,  and  snb* 
eequently,  in  b.  c.  22,  was  allowed  to  hold  the  censorship  on  the 
last  occasion  that  that  office  was  held  by  private  individuals. 
His  colleague  was  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  a  man  of  digsolnte 
life.  The  colleagues  quarrelled,  and  their  office  redounded  to 
the  credit  of  neither.  Besides  Augustus  did  much  that  they 
should  have  done^.  PauUus  was  a  man  of  very  circumscribed 
ability  and  probably  owed  his  advancement  in  great  part  to  his 
high  birth  and  connexions.  His  greatest  work  was  the  com- 
pletion  of  thc  Basilica  Aemilia  which  his  father  had  begun. 
The  offspring  of  the  union  were  two  sons,  L.  Aemilius  Paullus 

1  Suotonius  says  that  Scribonia  liad  been  married  to  two  men  of  consular 
dignity  bcfore  slio  umrricd  Augustus.  We  du  not  find  &cipio's  namo  in  tlio 
Fasti.  so  that  it  is  prnbable  lie  was  one  of  tlic  coiutults  suffectt. 

>  In  Dr  Smith's  Dict.  of  Uincraphy  (s.v.  Lepidus,  no.  19),  it  is  stated  *that  a 
contradiction  ariscs  bctwccu  Vcilcius  Pat(;rculus  (ii.  95) ,  and  Dion  Cassius 
(liv.  2)  on  tlie  onc  liand,  and  l'rupcrtius  on  tho  othcr,  as  tlic  two  former  writcrs 
say  that  Paullus  diod  during  his  consuhhip.'    I  transcribo  thc  two  passogcs  in 

aucstion.  Yellcius :  ante  quae  tcmpora  centura  Planci  cl  Paulli  acta  inter 
iscordiam,  neque  iptis  honori  neque  rei  publicae  usui  /uit,  cum  aileri  uis  cen- 
soris,  alleri  uita  deesset  (i.c.  Plaucus  whose  lifo  was  not  such  as  qualifiod 
liim  for  the  ccnsorship),  PauUus  uix  posset  implere  censorem,  Plancus  timere 
debcret.  Dion  C.  (spcaking  of  Augustus)  oure  ydp  -njv  dpx^*'  vwtarnf  (tlie  Senate 
wished  to  nmkc  him  perpctual  ccnsor)  jcat  evdv;  crepovc  TintfTa^,  TlavAoi'  rc 
AifiCKioy  AtiriBov  Kai  Aovkiov  MovKarioi'  IIAayicoK,  tovtov  uey  d6€\^6y  row 
TIAayKOV  €K€iyov  toO  ciri«cnpvv0eRrof  oyra,  rbi'  Si  AiniSoy  avThy  rdre  0aya' 
TwOii^Ta  (condemued  to  death  in  the  proscriptions)  a'ire£ci^ci^.  It  seems  as 
thougli  tlie  spaced  words  are  tho  authority  for  this  supposcd  contradiction. 
1f  so,  the  charitable  reader  may  suppose  tliat  tlio  wiiter  of  tlie  article  never  re« 
ferrod  to  the  passages  wliicli  lio  citctt. 
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nnd  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  (v.  63),  and  a  daughter,  Aemilia 
Lepida  (v.  67).  The  first  married  Julia  the  granddaughter  of 
Augustus,  and  was  consul  in  A.  n.  1.  This  did  not  prevent 
him  from  suhsequently  entering  into  a  oonspiraoy  against  him. 
The  second  was  consul  in  a.  n.  6  and  was  a  man  of  very  dif« 
ferent  character,  able  but  unambitious.  In  discussing  his  pos- 
sible  successors,  Augustus  said  that  Lepidus  was  capax  sed 
aspemans  (Tac.  A.  1.  13).  Tacitus  himself  expresses  a  high 
opinion  of  Lepidus  (A.  4.  20).  Of  Lepida  notlung  is  known. 
She  may  be  the  generosissima  feminai  who  was  condemned  to 
death  by  Tiberius  (Suet.  Tib.  49).  Oomelia  died  in  b.c.  16 
during  her  brother*s  consulship  (v.  66).  Oompare  v.  61,  where 
it  is  said  that  she  had  won  the  rewards  of  the  Lex  lulia  b.  c. 
18.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  unfavourable  reports  af- 
fecting  her  reputation  which  the  poet  carefully  seeks  to  remove 
(see  w.  15—22,  87— 60)i. 

The  poem  itself  is  a  sort  of  f uneral  oration  in  verse ;  and  it 
is  Hubner's  probable  conjecture  that  it  was  intended  to  be 
engraved  npon  OomeIia*s  tomb.  This  seems  to  be  what  is 
intended  by  v.  36.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  a  long  poem  should 
have  been  so  engraved,  when  we  have  preserved  to  us  in  this 
way  the  whole  funeral  oration  which  Q.  Lucretius  Yespillo, 
who  was  consul  b.  o.  21,  spoke  over  his  wife  Turia  (Oorpus 
Inscr.  Lat.  vi.  1527).  Its  plan  is  uot  consistently  main- 
tained  throughout.  Oomelia  passes  from  addressing  her  hus- 
band  in  the  upper  world  to  addressing  her  supposed  judges  in 
the  Ibwer,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  the  more  intelligible  if  the 
elegy  were  sculptured  on  her  tomb,  at  once  the  passage  and  the 
barrier  between  the  two  worlds. 


Abqument. 

Tour  lamentations  for  me  are  vain,  Faullns.  The  deod 
never  come  back  again.    Death  regards  no  claims  (1 — 14). 

My  early  death  was  not  the  punishment  of  sin.  Let  the 
stemest  court  of  the  world  below  try  me,  and  all  hell  listen 
while  I  plead  my  cause  (15 — 28). 

My  birth  was  noble  on  both  sides  (29 — 34);  my  marriage 
was  noble,  and  I  have  done  shame  to  neither  (85—481.  My 
life  has  been  as  blameless  as  that  of  the  maligned  Olaudias 
and  Aemilias  of  old  (49 — 54).  I  have  never  disgraoed  my  im- 
perial  relationship.   Oaesar  himself  bemoans  my  fate  (55 — 60). 

>  A  table  of  Cornelia*i  relatioDt  la  gircn  at  ttie  rad  of  tiie  notet. 
P.  P.  15 
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I  liETe  won  the  honoiin  of  matemitj.  Three  ehildren 
will  deploie  my  fate.  I  haye  seen  my  brother  consiil.  /nine 
thongh  I  die  before  my  time,  I  am  not  loth  to  depart  and  win 
the  highest  oommendation  that  can  fall  to  a  woman,  the  praise 
of  posterity  (61—72). 

Now,  my  hnsband,  I  charge  thee  to  pUy  a  mother^s  part  io 
my  half-orphaned  ehildren.  Moum  for  me  in  priyate;  bnt  be 
dieerM  when  they  are  with  yon  (73 — 84).  And,  my  children, 
shoidd  yonr  father  take  anoUier  in  my  place,  be  carefnl  to  win 
her  love  by  yonr  condnct  (85 — 90).  Bnt  if  he  is  faithfol  to 
my  memory,  let  yonr  afifection  eni^ly  my  loss  and  cherish  hia 
declining  years.  And  may  yon  both  Uye  the  longer  that  I  haye 
died  before  my  time  (91 — 96). 

Enongh.  I  am  content.  Bise,  my  witnesses,  tiH  the  nnder- 
world  awards  me  the  dne  recompense  of  my  merits,  the  cdestial 
honours  of  my  ancestors  (97 — 102). 

1.  Desine,  Yirg.  Aen.  6.  376  duine  fata  deum  flecH  tpemre 
precando,  xagen,  *  to  distress,  importnne,  allow  no  rest 
to':  of.  Hor.  Od.  2.  9.  9  tu  eemper  urges  flebilibm  viodit 
ilytten  ademptum.  lacrimlB,  these  signs  of  grief 
bemg  distastefhl  to  tiie  spirits  of  the  dead;  see  Anth.  Gr. 
7.  667,  and  compare  Tib.  1.  1.  67,  68  tu  Manet  ne  laede 
meot;  led  parce  tolutit  crinibus  et  teneritt  Deliat  parce  genit; 
and  so  of  the  deified  Bomulos  Or.  F.  2.  504  nec  uiolent 
lacrimit  numina  nostra  tuit,  menm  sepulcmm =A/anes 
meos,  'my  buried  shade*:  so  in  Catull.  96.  1  si  ^icquam 
muiis  gratum  acceptumque  sepulcris  accidere  e  nostro,  Calue, 
dolore  potest^  Ov.  F.  2.  33  aut  quia  placatis  sunt  tempora 
pura  sepulcris:  and  see  note  on  v.  20.  There  is  also  an  idea 
of  weeping  at  the  grave. 

2.  ad,  *  in  answer  to,  at  the  call  oV :  cf.  v.  5.  47  ianitor 
ad  dantes  uigilet,  lanua  nlgTa=  lurida  porta  v.  8. 

3.  infemas  leges,  *tbe  domain  of  tbe  underworld,'  its 
jurisdiction :  cf.  Pind.  Pyth.  2.  43  ovt*  iv  aySpaaiv  ovr  iy  OcCiw 
v6fiois  (Dissen).  The  leges  are  mentioned  again  in  el.  7.  91 
luce  iubent  leges  Lethaea  ad  stagna  reuerti.  P.*s  suggestion 
sedes  is  nnnecessary.  intrarunt,  a  rare  but  intelligible 
use.  The  metaphor  is  probably  derived  from  entering  a  court: 
so  in  Plin.  Ep.  5.  4.  2  alio  senatu  Vicetini  sine  aduocato  in- 
trauerunt.  taaertL^Manes:  of  the  dead  body  i.  17.  8 
and  Yirg.  Aen.  9.  489  quae  nune  artus  auolsaque  membra  et 
funus  lacerum  tellut  htibetf 
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4.  non  ezorato-=  {n«xom5t{i.  Note  first  the  resolved  nega* 
tive  of  which  PropertiaB  is  fond,  see  Introdaotion,  and  oom- 
pare  rv.  12  (18).  56  in  hosfitio  non^  Polydore,  pio  {impio),  and 
secondly  the  perf .  part.  in  an  aoristio  sense  *  what  hM  never 
been  appeased  nor  wiU  be  so*:  bo  insaturatua  and  exoptattu, 
It  is  akin  to  the  freqnentative  nse  of  the  Qk.  aor.  and  Lat.  perf. 
8tant=immota«  sunt.  Tib.  1.  1.  64  itat  tibi  corde  silex, 
Or.  F.  6.  888  saao  itant  antra  uetusto.  The  Btress  of  the 
sentence  is  on  non  exorato,  adamante.  So  Virg.  Aen.  6. 
561  porta  aduena  ingem  solidoque  adamante  eolumnae.  Theocr. 
2.  86  Kttl  rhp  ip  "AeS^  Ktpi^aiS'.(t*  ddd/Aapra,  iilae=Al- 
oaeus  MesB.  Anth.  Gr.  7.  412.  8  edr€  ffiStiptltiP  oXfiop  iprit 
'AfSew. 

5.  ftisoae,  see  el.  6.  78  n.  The  air  is  dusky,  of  'darkness 
visible  *  so  to  say,  while  the  gate  is  blaek,  Appoleias  Met.  6. 
p.  185  speaks  of  the  fuscae  Stygis  undae,  anlae  'the 
voity  haU  of  death/  Matthew  Arnold;  Ear.  Alo.  259  d^ec 
fii  ris...PtKv<op  is  aiJX&r  and  Hor.  Od.  2.  18.  81.  audlat, 
i.  e.  K&f  kXvji,  oJ/r  dicoi^erai. 

6.  nempe,  ^assnredly':  of  Bomething  whioh  it  is  vain  to 
doubt.  Ov.  Am.  2.  6.  20  irrfelix  auium  gloria,  nempe  iacesl 
litora.  The  soene  of  aotion  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  oon- 
ceived.  The  '  shores '  are  no  doabt  those  of  the  infemal  lake: 
bat  Paallas*  actaal  presence  there  cannot  have  been  intended, 
and  vet  that  is  implied  in  hibent,  See  on  v.  8.  Bnrda,  re- 
tarmng  no  answer.  Ubent.  Yoar  tears  wiU  be  wasted  on 
the  insatiable  sand  {bilmla  harena)  no  less  than  on  the  impene- 
trable  rock.  Of.  Oat.  66.  85  illiui,  a,  mal4i  dona  leuia  bibat 
irritapuluii. 

7.  BuperoB,  emphatic,  *  only  the  Qods  above.'  aera, 
the  obol  piece  (triens  in  Jav.  3.  267|  which  was  plaoed  in  the 
moath  of  the  corpse  to  paj  Oharon^s  fare  with.  See  Ar.  Ban. 
140,  Leon.  Tar.  Anth.  Qr.  7. 67  x<^  4>0iiUpovs  pavoroXiw  6po\6s, 
It  was  a  Qreek  saperstition  adopted  by  the  Bomans. 

8.  obserat  'closeB* ^'obserata  claudit*:  an  idiom  of  the 
same  character  as  that  noticed  on  el.  6. 16.  nmbroBOS.  It 
is  hard  to  decide  between  this  and  lierboBOB.  Propertias' 
meaning  is  that,  when  the  body  is  ouce  placed  in  the  earth, 
there  is  no  retam.  It  cannot  leave  the  *  tree-shaded '  or  the 
'grassy  tombs.*  umbroius  refers  to  the  praotioe  of  planting 
trees  over  the  spot  where  the  body  was  bamed  and  where  it 
was  interred.  So  iii.  5. 18  (4. 84)  q.  v.  IierboiUi  woold  refer  to  a 
luoand  of  tarf  {caespet).    1  oannot  believe  that  it  ooald  denote 

16—2 
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the  flowerfl  thrown  on  the  blazing  pyre.  In  either  oase  Pro- 
pertius  is  thinking  of  a  humatio ;  see  m.  6.  18  n.  luzlda 

*wan':   of  a  ghastly  yellow  paleness.  porta.    The  con- 

oretenesB  and  narrow  range  of  the  Boman  imagination  oauses 
endlees  confosion  in  their  conceptions  of  the  unseen  world. 
Thus  here  and  in  y.  2  the  conoeption  seems  to  waver  between 
the  door  of  the  material  sepulcrum  and  the  gate  of  the  shadowy 
onderworld.  8o  again  in  y.  6  the  prayers  and  tears  addressea 
from  the  npper  to  the  under  world  are  thought  to  be  actually 
wasted  and  absorbed  in  these  invisible  shores.  So  the  disem- 
bodied  spirit  is  now  oalled  the  'bones  *  {o88a  y.  20,  58),  now  the 
'ashes'  {einii  Tibull.  2.  6.  84),  now  the  *pyre,*  i.e.  the  bumt 
body  {rogi  Ov.  F.  6.  492),  or  the  'sepulchre,'  i.e.  tho  bnried 
body  (v.  1  n.),  or  even  the  *  corpse '  {funua  v.  3).  Ocoasionally 
tiie  oommingling  of  the  ideas  is  complete;  so  in  in.  6.  41,  42. 
Compare  note  on  iii.  6.  16.  rogos,  here  probably  the  '  tomb,' 
though  the  oonf usion  already  described  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  decide;  of.  iv.  6  (7).  10  n. 

9.  Bio,  'to  this  purport,  in  this  strain.*  tnbae,  n. 
7.  12.  BUbdita  fiax,  imitated  by  Seneca  Troad.  387  cum 
profingo  spiritus  halitu  immixtua  nebulis  ce8tit  in  aera  et  nudum 
tetigit  tuhditafax  latut;  cf.  suppotitut  ardor  m.  5.  15. 

10.  detraheret,  *wa8  withdrawing.'  leoto,  m.  5.  5  n. 
intmioa,  '  destroying.*  .  oaput,  not  intended  to  exdude 
the  body. 

11.  '  What  did  wedlock  with  Paullus  or  chariot  of  ancestors 
avail  me,  or  all  the  gages  of  my  matron*s  fame  ? '  currus. 
For  this,  which  may  be  called  a  '  typical  *  singular,  compare 
Cic.  Fam.  15.  61  quem  ego  currum  aut  quam  lauream  cum  tua 
laudatione  conferremf  Prop.  iii.  6  (5).  24  Jiaec  tpoUay  haec 
reget,  haec  mihi  currut  erunt,  We  must  also  remember  that 
few  houses  would  be  able  to  shew  more  than  oue  triumphal 
chariot :  for  which  see  i.  16.  8  n. 

12.  famae  =/ama «pudicae,  III.  30  (24).  21.  plgnera, 
'  assurances ' :  my  children  who  support  their  mother's  fair 
fame  by  being  living  proofs  of  her  chastity.  We  must  not 
leave  out  of  sight  the  use  of  the  word  for  near  relations, 
especially  children,  which  first  sprang  up  in  the  Augustan 
period  and  is  due  firstly  to  childreu  being  regarded  as  warrants 
of  the  existence  and  the  continuance  of  mutual  affectiou,  and 
secondly  to  the  fact  that  a  man'8  nearest  relatious  were  those 
selected  as  hostages  or  security  for  his  loyalty.  tanta= 
totf  cf.  I.  5.  10  n. 
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18.  mlnuB,  *the  less'  on  ihat  aocoimt;  so  in  OV.  Her. 
11. 17 — 20  quid  iuxuU  admotam  per  auorum  nomina  eaelo  inUr 
cogtuUos  pcHse  referre  lauemt  num  minui  infestum,  funebria 
muneraf  ferrum,  feminea  teneo,  non  mea  tela,  manu  f  So  Frop. 
ui.  15  (13).  30.  halmlt '  found.'    So  1. 1.  8  aduerto»  eogor 

habere  deos.    Gio.  Fam.  1.  4t.  \  eo  die  aeerbum  hahuimut 
Curionem,  BibtUum  muUo  iustiorem  paene  etiam  amicum.    All 
the  editors  read  habui  for  the  ms.  lialmlt,  which  however 
may  be  right — compare  y.  43  non  fuit  exuuiit  tantit  ComeUa 
dofnnum^-espeoially  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  ancients  oonlcri 
not  keep  up  the  third  person  for  any  time  in  speaking  of  / 
themselves.     One  passage  is  enough  to  shew  this.    Soph.  Oed.'* 
Col.  3—6  rli  rop  ir\api^r7ip  Oldlwovp   Ka$*  'ijfiipap  rijr  pvp 
awaPKrrdis  lH^erai  dwfnjfiaotp,  aftucfop  fUp  i^curovpra  rov  fffwcpov 
6*  iri  ftcTop  ipipopra  koX  r6S  i^apKovp  ifiol;  Comelia.     Suoh 

introductions  of  the  proper  name  have  always  a  special 
emphasis,  as  they  contain  an  assertion  of  the  personality. 
The  seif -assertion  is  sometimes  that  of  oonsoious  pride  as  here^ 
*  I  with  all  my  personal  and  hereditary  cLiims  for  oonsidera- 
tion.*  Seneca  Med.  171  Medea  fugiamt  <  Shall  the  desoend- 
ant  of  the  Sun,  the  mighty  soroeress,  fly  ? '  Sometimes  that  of 
a  proud  humility,  Aen.  5. 194  non  iamprvmapeto  Mnettheut. 

14.  et,  the  editors  en,  a  needless  penrersion  of  the  text. 
digltis  quinque,  a  hack  poet  would  have  said  una  manu. 
leuatur,  again  a  oonfusion  between  the  ghost  and  the  ashes. 
Observe  the  indic.  and  cf.  z.  9.  29  n.,  where  the  tense  is  the 
perfect.  The  sentunent  has  become  a  oommonplace,  Ov.  M. 
12.  615,  616  iam  cinit  ett  et  de  tam  magno  rettat  AehiUe 
nescio  quidparuam  quod  non  hene  eompleat  urnam  (where 
we  may  observe  the  same  tendency  to  oonneot  physioal  to 
intellectnal  greatness  as  we  observed  on  m.  1. 12). 

15.  damnatae  noctes,  either  (1) '  nights  for  which  one  is 
condemned,'  a  usage  like  iutto  die,  el.  6.  64,  or  (2) '  nights  of 
the  condemned'=<2amnatoriiiii  noetet  for  whioh  Tib.  1.  8.  67 
tedet  scelerata  may  be  oompared.  lenta,  *sluggish,' 
Hor.  Od.  2.  14.  7  uitendut  ater  flumine  languido  Cocytm 
errant.  paludes,  Ov.  M.  1.  737  Stygiat  iubet  hoe  audire 
paludet. 

16.  quaeoumque.  For  the  metrioal  oonstruotion  of  the 
verse,  cf.  iv.  6  (7).  58  et  quaeeumque  meum  degrauat  unda  eaput. 
Implioat,  not  *  entangles  my  feet,'  the  more  natural  meaning 
of  the  words,  but  *  winds  round  my  path.'  For  tliis  sense  of 
'  encompassing '  see  Stat.  Theb.  2.  3  pigrae  ire  uetant  nubet  et 
turbidut  implicat  aer.   Yirg.  0. 4. 479  is  a  good  oommentazy, 
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^ttof  ciretmi  trUtiqiu  paluB  iwmabiUM  unda  alligat  et  nouia 
Styx  interfrua  coereeU 

17.  My  early  deaUi  is  not  ihe  pimiahment  of  a  ainfiil  life. 
non  nozla,  aee  y.  4  note. 

18 — 20,  The  general  aense  of  theae  difficnlt  linea  ia  an 
aasertion  of  her  innocenoe.  'If  I  am  innocent,  let  me  have 
the  rewards  of  innocence.  If  gnilty,  let  me  he  puniflhed  hy  the 
severest  judge  in  the  lower  world.'  Hertzberg  well  eomparea 
m.  18  (11).  28  sqq.  pottum  ego  naturae  non  metniniite  tuaef  tum 
me  uel  tragieae  uexetit  Erinyet  et  me  inferno  damnet^ 
Aeaee,  iudieio. 

18.  pater.  It  ia  doubtfol  who  is  meant.  Hertzheig  snp- 
poaea  Dia  is  meant,  who  ia  called  Pater  on  inscriptions  with 
the  addition  of  some  epithel  I  think  it  possible  howeyer  that 
Oomelia'8  father  may  be  meant ;  for  it  waa  nsual  for  women 
who  had  been  tried  to  be  handed  oyer  by  the  state  to  their 
reUtions  to  be  dealt  with  ia  priyate.  The  treatment  of  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  Bacchannlian  rites  is  an  instanoe, 
Livy  89. 18.  6,  and  it  is  probable  ^t  Comelia'8  father  wonld 
be  mentioned  somewhere  in  the  poem.  hlc,  *  in  the  nnder- 
world,'  cf.  hue  y.  17.  det  moUia  Inra,  '  so  may  he  deal 
leniently  with  my  shade,'  giye  me  easy  terms.  I  think  that  we 
must  admit  Hertzb^rg^s  distinction  between  iut  dicere  and 
iura  dare  here ;  iut  dicere  is  to  expound  the  law,  to  administer 
it ;  iura  dare  is  to  giye  a  body  of  rights,  a  constitution ;  and 
hence  it  is  nsed  with  dare  leget,  Yirg.  Aen.  1.  507,  Liyy 
1.  8.  1  {Romulut)  uocata  ad  concilium  mtUtitudine,  quae  coales- 
cere  in  populi  uniut  corput  nuUa  re  praeter  quam  legibut 
poteratf  iura  dedit. 

19.  aut,  i.e.  if  I  am  guilty.  sl  quis,  i.e.  *any  such 
person  as  Aeacus.'  The  indefinite  pronoun  can  be  used  in  such 
oases,  because  the  proper  name  is  typical  or  representative  of  a 
class.  Aeacus  really=ihere  *an  Aeacus,'  a  person  with  his 
attributes  and  oorresponding  to  his  desoription.  Gompare 
Virg.  Aen.  1.  181  protpectum  late  pelago  petit  Anthea  ti 
quem  iactatum  uento  uideat,  i.e.  any  one  like  Antheus,  Seneca 
Herc.  Oet.  1792  ti  quit  minor  Butirit  aut  ti  quit  minor 
Antaeut  orbem  feruidae  terret  j^lagae,  iudex.  Hertzberg 
has  tlirown  the  whole  passage  luto  confusion  by  making  this 
=a  quaettor  (quaetitor  Y.  Aen.  6.  482  quaetitor  Minot  umam 
mouet)t  who  appoints  the  iudicet  telecti  from  the  ghosts  to  try 
the  case  (the  sortitio  iudicum)^.  Whatever  may  be  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  passage  m  Virgil,  it  is  clear  that  Proper- 
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tiu8'<k>Tild  not  have  called  the  presiding  jadge  by  the  yeiy  name 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  'special  jurors*  whom  he  ap- 
pointed  to  hear  the  case ;  and  the  mention  of  assessorB  (y.  20) 
is  unintelligible  unless  Aeacus  heard  it  himself.  iudex  tnen  is 
not=quaestor,  but  used  in  its  proper  sense  of  an  acting,  not 
a  presiding  judge  ;  and  the  reference  to  the  sortitio  iudicum  is 
leaming  thrown  away.  sedet,  cf.  iv.  18.  (19).  27  Minot 

sedet  arbiter  Orcif  where  arbiter=iudex  here.  posita 

uma.  It  is  not  certain,  but  yery  probable  that  this  and  sortita 
pila  in  y.  20  and  n.  refer  to  the  same  thing.  What  then  is 
the  'um*?  Not  (1)  the  um  in  which  the  names  of  the  jury- 
panel  were  thrown  for  the  purpose  of  seleoting  a  jury  to  try 
the  case  {sortitio  ivdicutn),  but  either  (2)  the  voting  um,  as 
in  y.  49,  or  else  (3)  the  um  containing  the  names  of  the  accused 
and  which  decided  the  order  in  w£uch  their  trial  came  on. 
This  is  the  meaning  in  Seneca  Ag.  24  quaetitor  urna  Gnosiut 
uersat  reos,  in  Stat.  Silv.  2.  1.  218  ibimus  omneSy  ibimus;  t))i- 
menns  urnam  quatit  Aeaeut  tim&m,  and,  I  believe,  in  spiie 
of  Oonington  and  others,  in  Virg.  Aen.  L  c.  Oompare  Hor. 
Od.  8.  1.  14  aequa  lege  Necessitas  sortitur  insignes  et  imos, 
omne  capax  mouet  urna  nomen,  posita,  pLiced  near  him  or 
before  him;  a  use  likeposito  laceho  *when  the  wine  is  on  the 
table  *  n.  8. 17,  6to, 

20.  uindlcet  In,  'inflict  punishment  on.'  This  is  the 
original  constmction  of  uindicare  {uim  dicere)  *to  shew  violence 
towards,*  In  later  Latin  we  only  find  it  in  tne  impersonal  use, 
as  in  Cicero  in  socios  uindicatum,  But  it  is  preserved  in  a 
fragment  of  the  XII  Tables  in  Qellius  20.  1.  45  8i  xvdioatvm 
FACiT  AVT  Qvis  EMiH)  soH  ivBB  viNnioiT,  i.c.  in  cum  iurc  uindicat 
{uim  dieit),  For  Propertius*  archaisms  see  Introduction.  ossa, 
see  y.  8  n.  Bortlta  plla.  It  is  possible  to  suppose  that 
this  refers  to  Aeacus  being  appouited  iudex  by  baUot.  It  is 
however  much  more  probable  that  it  means  'drawing  by  lotthe 
ball  inscribed  with  my  name'  drawing  my  name  in  the  ballot. 
sortitae  is  passive  'drawn  by  lot,'  here  as  in  el.  7.  55  nam 
geminast  sedes  turpem  sortita  per  amnem  where  it  means  'as- 
Bigned  by  lot.' 

21.  adsideant.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  single  indez 
to  have  one  or  more  assessores  who  sat  by  his  side  on  the 
tribunal  to  advise  him  on  points  of  law,  &o.  This  custom  is 
transferred  here  to  the  infemal  oourts.  Compare  the  passage 
quoted  by  Hertzb.  Stai  Theb.  8.  21  sqq.  forte  sedens  (as 
iudex)  media  regni  infelicis  in  arce  dux  Erebi  populos  poscebat 
crinUna  vitae iuxta  Minos  eum  fratre  uerendo  iura 
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honuB  meliora  monet  regemque  eruerUum  temperat.  80  in 
the  Peruigil.  Ven.  49,  50  iusuit  Hyblaeis  tribunal  ttare  diua 
Jloribut,  praeees  ip§a  iura  dicet  (=tt»  dicet),  aseidebunt 
Chratiae.  fratres  'half-brothers/  if  we  take  the  ordinaiy 

aooount,  which  makes  Minoe  and  Rhadamantkus  sons  of  Zeua 
and  Europa,  but  Aeaeus  the  son  of  Zeus  and  A^gina.  In  thia 
case  we  maj  compare  sororem  v.  59.  Another  acoount  however 
made  Aeacus  the  son  of  Europa  (Sery.  Aen.  6.  666).  Thua 
tiiere  is  no  need  for  Hertzberg*s  interpretation  *confrdreB.' 
^e  reading  of  the  rest  of  the  line  is  somewhat  uncertain,  the 
Mss.  having  Minoia  sella.  Bnt  there  is  no  reason  for  inserting 
an  et  after  itixta  as  a  different  yerb  to  adsideant  must  be  supplied 
with  T.  22.    For  the  Furies  would  be  standing,  ]fl]ioi<Ui 

■ellam,  Minos*  magisterial  seat.  Minois  is  usnally  a  sabst. 
Gatull.  64.  247,  Seneca  Phaedr.  132.  [Mr  Pahner'8  reading 
adsideant,  fratrem  iuxta  Minoia  sella  et  has  some  plausi- 
bility.] 

22.  Eumenidum.  The  Furies  are  the  lictors  of  the  under- 
world,  waiting  to  execute  the  sentence  when  pronounced. 
Intento  foro  *in  the  strained  silence  of  the  forum.'  Virg. 
Aen.  2. 1  eonticuere  omnes  intentique  ora  tenebant.  Yal.  Fl.  4, 
257  hinc  illinc  dubiis  intenta  silentia  uotis.  Beuera= 

*austere*:  Y.  Aen.  6.  874  has  tu  Stygias  inhumatus  aquas 
amnemque  seuerum  Etimenidum  adspicies. 

28.  Every  part  of  Hell  is  to  be  still  to  hear  the  trial.  The 
passage  is  imitated  by  Claudian  Bapi.  Pros.  2.  833  uerbera 
nulla  sonant  nuUoque  trementia  luctu  impia  dilatis  respirant 
Tartara  poenis,  non  rota  s^tspemum  praeceps  Ixiona  torquet, 
non  aqua  Tantaleia  subducitur  inuida  labris  et  cetU  So  in  iv. 
9  (10)  5.  sqq.  all  the  elements  are  to  be  at  rest  on  Oynthia*s 
birthday,  cf.  Callim.  Hymn.  ApoU.  19.  mole  uaces,  i.  e.  *be 
freed  from  the  task  of  rolling  your  stone.'  So  there  is  a  simi- 
lar  liatin  conciseness  iu  Livy  2.  48.  9  res  publica  et  milite 
illic  et  pecunia  uacet  'the  duty  of  furnishing  soldiers  and 
money.'  taceant,  'cease  whizzing.'  Compare  Ov.  M.  10.  42 
stupuitque  Ixionis  orbis.  orbes,  *the  ciroling  wheel,  the 

revolutions  of  the  wheel':  such  seems  to  be  the  force  of  the 
plur. 

^24.  faUax  *  mocking ' :  compare  iii.  9  (8).  6  ut  liquor  arenti 
fallat  ab  ore  sitim.  Tantaleo.     The  mss.   ha.\e  Tantaleo 

corripiare  which  can  only  be  defended  by  supposing  that  there 
were  two  forms  of  the  name,  Tantalius  and  Tantalus,  just  as 
there  are  two  Tyndareus  and  Tyndarm,  As  this  supposition 
is  without  authority,  we  must  emend  the  text.    Tantaleus  has 
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been  snggested ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  liave 
been  altered  into  Tantaleo,  It  is  better  then  to  read  oorripere 
ore  which  was  altered  into  eorriperare  and  then  to  corripiare, 
For  the  altemation  of  the  imperat.  and  «ii{{/.  see  i.  8. 19,  20. 
Uquor.  Propertius  always  uses  Uquor  and  liguoree  in  the  sense 
of  *water/  cf.  m.  21.  4  n. 

25.  petat.  An  American  wonld  say  *go  for.'  Impro- 
bus,  see  i.  1.  6  note;  *unconBcionable'  about  hits  the  general 
meaning  of  the  word. 

26.  GerberuB  ifl  not  to  ramp  or  pull  at  his  ohain.  The 
chain  lies  loose  on  the  ground  and  the  padlock  (iera)  of  the 
door  to  which  it  is  attached  ceases  to  rattle  {taeita).  Oompare 
llich  s.  y.  sera.  et,  P.'s  proposed  alteration  ied  or  set  is 
quite  unnecessary.  laza  has  rather  more  ms.  authority 
than  lapsa.  tacita  sera.  This  ezplains  the  imitation  Stat. 
Theb.  8.  66  ferrea  Cerhereae  tacuerunt  limina  portae. 

27.  loquor,  so  the  mss.;  and  there  is  no  need  to  change  it 
to  the  less  vivid  future.  'I  am  my  own  adyocate.*  Compare 
Gic.  Tuso.  1.  5. 10  fortoise  etiam  te  inexorahiles  iudices  Minoi 
et  Rhadamanthus  {te  terrent)  apud  quos  nec  te  L.  Crassus  de- 
fendet  nec  M.  AntoniuSt  nec,  quoniam  apud  Oraecos  iudices  res 
agetur,  poteris  adhibere  Demosthenem:  tihi  ipsi  maxima 
corona  caussa  dicenda.  ei  fallo.  The  present  is  a  legal 
use ;  cf.  Gk.  e/  ddiKu  and  the  Latin  formula  in  oaths  si  soisms 
FALLo.  So  in  el.  7.  53  (P.).  Boromm,  the  Danaid  sisterB. 
In  el.  7.  67  narrat  Hypermnestre  vMMuum  ausas  esse  sorores 
there  is  more  specificauon ;  see  Introduction. 

28.  infelix,  'unblessed,'  ^aconrsed';  8o  Tib.  1.  4.  60 
infelix  urgeat  ossa  lapis. 

29.  30.  The  sense  is  <if  any  have  ever  been  graced  by  the 
distinction  of  ancestral  trophies,  I  haye  been  so.'  Instead  how- 
ever  of  stating  it  thus  generally,  she  gives  a  partioular  example; 
an  indireotness  which  reminds  us  of  Pindar.  Thus  in  Nem.  8. 
19  sqq.  we  read  e^  5*  itaif  /raXdf  ipdw  r  ioixdra  /iop<pqi  dvopiw 
vweprdrais  M^a  ircut  'Aptirro^ayeuf,  and  we  ezpeot  'it  is  im- 
possible  for  hmi  to  go  farther';  but  we  have  ouKin  wporipw 
d^arap  aXa  Ki6via¥  vwip  *GpaK\iovs  wepdw  evfuipis.  fiuna 
per  tropaea,  we  should  ezpect  the  gen.  or  ex.  See  Intro- 
duction.  decori  ftiit,  *adomed';  decus  is  more  usual  of 
the  beautifying  thing,  decor  being  kept  for  the  quality  of  beauty 
itself.  Thus  we  have  in  Virg.  Ed.  6.  82  uitis  ut  arhoribus 
decdrist.  Ovid  however  follows  Propertius  Met.  18.  848 
ouibus  sua  lana  decdrist.   For  the  sense  oompareGlaudian  in 
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his  Laiu  Serenae  (the  wife  of  StUioho)  whioh  contains  many 
imitations,  yy.  84-— 6  quod  ii-nohilitas  cunctis  exordia 
pandit  laudibus^  atque  omnes  redeunt  in  semina 
causae,  quis  uenerabilior  sanguis,  quae  maior  origo 
quam  &o,  Afta,   mss.  aera.    The  Une  is  a  somewhat 

roondahout  way  of  alluding  to  the  Afrioan  and  Spaniah  sno- 
ceBses  of  the  two  Soipios,  Afrioanus  the  elder,  the  conqueror 
of  Hasdrubal,  Hannibal  and  Antiochus;  and  Africanus  the 
younger,  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paullus,  captor  of  Carthage 
and  Numantia.  The  reading  Afra  is  supported  by  01audian's 
evidenoe  (1.0.  on  y.  48).  loquontur,  'tell  the  tale  of/ 

*are  eloquent  about':  of.  el.  1.  104  aut  sibi  eommissos  fibra 
loeuta  deos, 

81.  ezaeqnat,  i.e.  to  the  patemi  aui.  The  absolute  use 
of  the  word  is  yeiy  rare.  turba.,.Lihonet  is  another  instanoe 
of  Propertins*  'disjunotiveness.'  Cf.  Introduction.  libones. 
It  is  oertainly  a  stretch  of  language  to  say  the  Libos  were 
*equal'  to  the  Soipios:  but  Propertius  cannot  forget  that  Au* 
gustus  allied  himself  with  this  house  in  marrying  Scribonia. 

82.  titnllB,  literally  '  commemorative  inscriptions.' 

88.  mox.  She  passes  on  from  her  birth  to  her  marriage. 
praatezta,  the  toga  praetexta,  the  dress  of  childhood,  wom  by 
girls  till  their  marriage.  fiBLCibus  maritis,  Ov.  Her.  11.  101 

tolle  procul  decepte  faceSf  Hymenaee,  maritas. 

84.  altera  uitta.  The  matron'B  uitta  differed  in  shapo 
from  the  maiden'8,  uirginea,  Val.  Fl.  8.  6  ultima  uirgineis 
tumfiens  dedit  oscula  uittitf  and  compare  Aen.  2.  168.  The 
bride's  headband  is  called  recta  el.  8.  15  Stygio  tum  sparsa  lacu 
nec  recta  capillis  uitta  datast,  unless  indeed  it  is  meant  that 
the  uitto  was  put  on  askew.  acceptas=*taken  up.'  The 
foroe  of  this  word  and  of  uinzit  will  be  apparent  from  the 
iUustrations  in  Bioh  under  uitta  and  flamm^um.  So  capio 
el.  9.  49  mollis  et  hirsutum  cepit  mihi  fascia  pectiu.  P.  quotes 
Plaut.  Most.  1.  8. 69  soli  gerundum  censeo  morem  et  capiundot 
erinet.  Oompare  Anth.  Gr.  6.  276  ^  iroXvBpi^  avXds  difedrf' 
ffaro  xapdipoi  "Iirini  xatTas...r}d7i  ydp  ol  iinjXBe  ydfiov  WXof. 

85.  slo  dlscessura,  ^  thus,*  by  death,  not  by  divoroe ;  for 
whioh  discedere  is  frequently  used,  e.  g.  Oael.  Oio.  Fam.  8.  6 
uxor  a  Bolabella  discessit.  oubili  with  lungor. 

86.  boo.  There  is  oonfasion  about  the  scene  again.  Oor- 
nelia  is  supposed  to  point  to  her  gravestone.  uni  nupta, 
i  e.  as  a  vnivua  Iiucrr,    Of.  Val.  Max.  2. 1.  8  quae  uno  matri- 
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monio  eontenta  fuerantf  eorona  pudieitiae  honorabantur ;  see 
Bekker  Gallas  p.  176. 

87.  colendoB.  A  good  oommentary  is  Oic.  Agr.  2.  85.  95 
haee  qui  prospexerintf  maiorea  nostros  dtco,  Quirites,  non  eos 
in  deorum  immortalitun  numero  uetierandos  a  nobia  et  colendoa 
putatit  f 

88.  BUb  tltnliB,  the  tituhts  or  inscription,  as  freqnently 
in  coins,  being  plaoed  OTor  the  figure.  laceB.  The  poet 
evidently  has  some  artistio  representation  in  yiew,  in  which 
Africa  was  depioted  as  a  prostrate  female  figure  with  locks  cnt 
short.  tonsa,  with  the  hair  clipped  in  sign  of  monming, 
a  Greek  custom,  see  Becker's  GharicL  p.  898.  Or  perhaps  in 
tolren  of  her  being  reduced  to  slavery ;  compare  Ar.  Ay.  911 
(ireiTa  5oDXor  «di^  K^fAijp  ix^ts;  compare  the  Greek  epigram 
rifieT^pats  /9ovXacr  Xwdfyni  fihf  iKelparo  M^op  translated  by 
Oio.  Tusc.  5. 17.  49  consiliis  noatris  laue  eat  attonsa  Laconum, 
tunsa  Ib  also  rctfbd,  in  the  sense,  I  suppose,  of  Yirg.  Aen.  1. 481 
tunsae  pectora  paJmis;  not  a  very  pleasant  or  easy  thing  to 
represent,  and  beisides  a  rather  questionable  use  of  the  worcL 

89.  40.    These  lines  are  read  in  the  uss. : 

et  Peraemproaui  stimulantem  (or  aimulantem)  pectue  AehiUi 
quique  tuas  proauo  fregit  Achille  domoa. 

This  is  not  the  only  light  we  have  for  deciphering  them. 
Silius  Italicus  has  had  ihe  oouplet  before  him  in  seyeral  pas- 
sages;  8.246  sqq.  SichaeuB  Hcudrubalie  prolee  cui  uano  cordd 
tumpre  matemum  implehat  genus,  14.  93  sqq.  <tiifi  pr<ucipiti 
matema  furori  Pyrrhus  origo  dabai  atimuloa  proauique  au- 
perbum  Aeacidae  genus  atque  aetemut  carmine  AchiUes  (of 
Hieronymus),  15.  291,  292  (of  Philip)  hic  gente  egregius  ueter' 
isque  ab  origine  regni  Aeacidum  sceptris  proauoque  tumebat 
Achille,  8.  649  ut  uiso  stimulabat  corda  Tonante,  The  oonside- 
ration  of  these  passages  led  Heyne  (on  Virg.  Aen.  6.  480)  to 
read  qui  for  et  in  y.  89  and  et  tumidas  for  quique  tuas  in  y.  40. 
It  isdearfromthem  tiiat  Silius  Italious  found  tumidas  or  somo 
word  connected  with  it  in  his  Propertius:  but  the  same  aigu- 
ment  also  shews  that  he  read  Btlmnlantem  (it  is  signifioant  that 
the  same  word  ocours  in  the  oontext  immeoiately  after  the  first 
passage  quoted).  If  we  felt  sure  what  was  the  reading  of 
the  rest  of  the  line  in  Silius*  copies,  our  way  would  be  olearer. 
(1)  He  may  haye  read  proaui  Achilli  and  taken  it  as  a 
Propertian  gen.  *goading  his  breast  to  an  AohilleB*  oourage' 
(cf.  Introduction)  or  he  may  haye  read  ^roauo  Aehille 
(LipsiuB*  conjecture),  in  which  the  constmction  is  much  easier 
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and  more  like  his  own.  I  oaed  to  think  the  oocnrrence  of  the 
same  oase  in  the  next  line  was  against  this  view.  I  now  think 
that  it  is  i)08sible  the  repetition  may  be  intentiomJ  and  dedgned 
to  increase  the  mockeiy.  It  is  dear  from  other  passages  that 
Perseua  was  always  insisting  on  hia  ancestry,  e.g.  Justin  83. 1 
ohlitm  fortunae  patemae  ueterem  Alexandri  ghriam  connderare 
tuos  itibebat.  (2)  We  may  howcTer  supi^ose  that  Silius*  reading 
stimulantem  is  a  cormption  for  simiilantem ;  and  most  editors 
haye  done  so,  thus  certainly  ensuring  at  whatever  cost  an 
easier  construction.  The  next  question  is  the  reading  of  ▼.  40. 
Heyne's  correction,  which  Baelurens  has  adopted  and  which  I 
liave  ahready  quoted,  is  too  extensive  an  alteration,  I  think, 
and  not  reaUy  necessaiy;  for  fireglt  may  be  taken  to  refer  to 
Persetu,  'caused  the  ruin'  of  his  house.  For  a  similar  use  of 
frango  efficio  utfrangatur,  cf.  Juv.  14.  93  imminuit  rem,fregit 
opes  and  in  a  literal  sense  8.  247  nodosam  poat  haec  frange^ 
hat  uertiee  uitem  and  7.  86.  I  should  therefore  prefer  to 
keep  et  in  v.  39  (for  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  Propertius' 
manner  to  appeal  to  the  conquered  as  witnesses  to  the  con- 
queror^s  glory,  e.  g.  rv.  10  (11).  59,  60)  to  retain  qulqne  and 
read  tumens  for  tuas  in  v.  40.  Of  the  conjectures  which  dis- 
regard  the  authority  of  Silius,  the  best  is  Santen's  te,  Perteu, 
proaui  simulantem  pectua  Achilli  quique  tuat,  &o.  *  your  house, 
Perseus,  descended  from  Achilles.'  [After  writing  this  note, 
I  remembered  Mr  Munro  had  disoussed  the  passage  in  the 
Joumal  of  Philology,  Vol.  vi.  pp.  63 — 62.  He  believes  that 
two  lines  have  fallen  out  after  v.  38,  such  as 

et  qui  contuderunt  animos  pugnacis  Hiberi 
Hannibalemque  armis  Antiochumque  suis, 

and  in  v.  40  he  would  read 

quique  tuas  proauus  fregit,  Aueme,  domos, 

and  take  it  to  be  an  allusion  to  Hercules.  I  regret  that  I  oan- 
not  aocept  these  changes.  For  (i)  the  changes  proposed  are 
too  extensive  and  require  too  many  hypotheses  to  carry  con- 
viction.  (ii)  Mr  Munro  leaves  out  of  sight  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  the  problem,  the  evidence  of  Silius. 
(iii)  His  arguments  against  the  existing  reading  cannot  in  all 
cases  be  sustained ;  e.  g.  it  seems  too  strong  to  say  that  simu' 
lantem  must  refer  to  the  same  time  as  testor  and  the  Latin 
language  peremptorily  forbids  its  meaning  *  who  formerly  af- 
fected.'  For  example,  in  Hor.  Ep.  1.  19.  23  Parios  ego  primus 
iambos  ostendi  Latio,  numeros  animosque  secutus  Archilochi,  non 
res  et  agentia  uerba  Lycamben,  agentia  must  be  prior  in  sub- 
fitantial  sense  to  ostendi  and  secutus,    In  the  prcsent  passoge 
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I  regard  the  ase  of  aimulantem  as  yividly  piotorial,  as  in  iv. 
18  (19).  21,  22,  in  a  similar  historical  allasion,  tuque  o  Minoa 
uenumdata  SeyUa  figura  tondens  purpurea  regna  patema 
coma,    Gompare  Introdnction.] 

41.  moUisse,  i.e.  no  {anlt  of  mine  has  cansed  my  hus- 
band,  the  censor,  to  rdax  the  strict  justice  of  his  office,  or 
diminished  its  prestige  and  aathority.  The  allasion  (which 
Hiibner  denies)  is  not  a  happy  one,  as  Paullas  was  far  from 
being  a  model  censor. 

42.  labe  'stain/  cf.  el.  8.  20  formae  non  sine  lahe  meae. 
erabnisse  '  blushed. '  To  the  poefs  active  imagination  the  ruddy 
glow  of  the  fire  on  the  hearth  and  its  reflection  on  the 
Lares  suggest  the  blush  of  shame.  focos,  the  seat  of  the 
family  feelings  and  associations.  nestrofl  is  certainly  right, 
the  hearth  wnich  is  hallowed  by  your  memory. 

48.  eznuiii.  Olaudian  Laus  Serenae  vr.  42,  8  has  an 
evident  aliusion  to  this  line  claram  Scipiadum  taceat  Comelia 
gentem  aeque  mintu  iactet  Libycis  dotata  tropaei$,  fuit, 

V.  18  n.  damnum,  i.  e.  she  did  not  impair  the  lustre  of 

theso  honours.    For  the  nom.  cf.  iii.  1.  6  n. 

44.  pars  imitanda,  of.  Yirgil  et  quortm  pare  magna  fui 
quoted  on  i.  21.  4. 

45.  mea  aeta8  =  'I  throughout  my  life'  or  <in  my  manner 
of  living';  cf.  ii.  5.  27  n.  mutatast,  changed  for  the 
worse;  cf.  iii.  20  (17).  37  non  tamen  itta  meos  mutahunt 
8a£cula  mores, 

46.  nizimus,  cf.  Ck>n8ol.  Liv.  865  tpes  publica  uixi,  in- 
signes,  i,e,  &  mark  for  praise.  ntramque  tsuom,  the 
torches  of  marriage  and  of  death;  .Ov.  (?)  Her.  21. 172  et  face 
pro  thalami  fax  mihi  mortis  adest,  Justin  11.  1  nonnuUi 
facem  nuptiis  filiae  a^scensam  rogo  patris  subditam  dolehant, 

47.  48.  My  virtue  is  natural  and  inherited,  not  assumed 
through  fear  of  punishment.  Oompare  for  the  sense  Stat. 
Silv.  5.  2.  71  etpudor  et  docti  legem  sihi  dicere  mores  and 
Eur.  Hipp.  79  (quoted  by  P.)  9<rois  diSaicrop  /irfiip,  elXX'  ^  r^ 
0v<rec  t6  ata^popttp  efXi/x^  ^''  '''^  iraw0*  opuSs,  possem,  1188. 
possim.  metu.  Ovid,  as  usual,  works  the  thought  thread- 
bare,  M.  1.  89  seqq.  aurea  prima  saUut  aetcu  quae  uindiee 
nullo  sponte  sua  sine  lege  fidem  rectumqiie  colebat,  poena 
metusque  aberant:  nec  supplex  turha  timebat  iudieis  ora 
sui,  sed  erant  sine  iudiee  tuti. 
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49.  qva^bet  nnia,  i.e.  any  panel  or  deeuria  of  jororB, 
not  'for  quiUbet  iudex,*  as  P.  A  smgle  iudex  wonld  give  hia 
award  openly.  Even  ii  he  pat  his  pebble  in  the  om,  it  wonld 
not  be  difficnlt  to  identify  it.  ferat  tabellaa.  The  proper 
phraee  for  the  jaryman'8  taking  his  tablet  to  the  nm;  of.  Senea 
Khet.  Contr.  23  (8.  8.  7)  iudex  quam  tuUt  de  reo  tabellam  re- 
uoeare  non  potest.  It  is  here  nsed  of  the  nm  holding  the  votea, 
bnt  not  witnont  a  distinot  reference  to  the  other  Benee. 

50.  adfeisn.  No  one  will  be  disgraoed  throngh  eitting  at 
my  side.    There  is  no  fear  of  a  eontagio  turpitudinie  GiCiAtt. 

I.  16.  8.    The  friends  of  a  defendant  sat  by  nis  eide  doring  a 
trial,  on  the  lefthand  side  of  the  basilica.    Compare  Gio.  Plano. 

II.  28  {prineipes^Macedonia^)  huius  repentino  perietdo  eommoti 
huie  adaident,  pro  hoc  laborant, 

51.  nel — nel  introdncing  an  instance;  cf.  m.  9  (8).  5,  7. 
monlstl.  He  appeals  to  the  story  of  Olaudia  Qninta.  She  was  a 
Boman  matron  {not  a  Yestal  Virgin,  as  P.  asserts :  onr  authori- 
ties,  e.g.  Livy  29. 14,  Oy.  F.  4. 813  distinotly  state  that  she  was 
a  matron)  who  had  been  suspected  of  unohastity.  Her  inno- 
cence  was  established  in  the  following  way .  In  b.  o.  204  P.  Gome- 
lius  Scipio,  the  son  of  On.  Scipio,  who  fell  in  Spain  about  b.o. 
211,  had  the  image  of  Cybele  brought  from  Pessinus  to  Bome. 
The  boat  conveying  it  got  fixed  on  a  slioal  in  the  Tiber.  The 
soothsayers  announced  that  only  a  chaste  matron  could  move 
it.  Thereupon  Claudia  stepped  forward,  took  tbe  rope  in  her 
hands  and  at  once  drew  tiie  yessel  off.  Compare  tbe  refer- 
ences  in  later  writers  Stat.  Silv.  1.  2.  246  non  Claudia  talit 
respexit  populoa  mota  iam  uirgo  carina  (i.e.  with  her 
chastity  now  establisbed,  uirgo  being  used  loosely) :  and  Claud. 
Laus  Seren.  v.  28  sit  Claudia  felix  teste  dea  castosque  probet 
sub  numine  mores  absoluens  puppisque  moras  crimenque  pudoris, 
tardam,  i.e.  not  coming,  a  meiosis.    See  i.  8.  41  n. 

52.  tnrrltae,  '  tower-crowned,'  adomed  with  the  corona 
muralis;  see  Bich  s.v.  and  Lucr.  2.  607  sqq.  (Munro).  rara, 
cf.  I.  8.  42.  minlstra  probably  implies  that  she  was  ap- 
pointed  priestess  to  the  goddess. 

58.  cul  is  not  to  be  construed  with  reposceret:  it  would 
otherwise  be  quam.  The  story  is  told  in  Dionys.  Hal.  2.  67 
'  It  is  said  that  the  fire  went  out  through  some  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  Aemilia,  the  Vestal  who  had  tben  charge  of  it,  she 
having  entmsted  it  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  newly  elected 
Yirgins  who  were  just  leaming  their  duties.  This  caused  a 
grcat  uproar  throughout  the  whole  city  and  an  cnquiry  by  the 
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pontifices  if  any  impiety  had  been  enacted  tonching  the  sacrcd 
fire.'  Then  Aemilia  after  an  appeal  to  the  goddess  *tore  a 
strip  ofF  the  garment  which  she  tiaen  wore  and  cast  it  on  the 
altar.  They  say  tbat  after  the  praver  the  embeni  whidi^had 
long  been  cold  and  had  not  a  single  spark  left  in  them  snd- 
denly  shot  out  through  the  linen  (Ka/pira<rov)  into  a  bri^t  flame, 
60  tnat  the  state  no  longer  needed  either  purifications  or  a 
fresh  fire.'  Compare  Yal.  Max.  1.  1.  7  Maxitnae  uero  uirginii 
AemilicLe  ditcipulam  extincto  igne  tutam  ah  om,ni  reprehensione 
Vestae  numen  praeetitit,  qua  adorante^  cum  carhasum  quam  opti* 
inam  habebat  foculo  impoiuisset,  mbito  ignis  emicuit, 

54.  focoB  the  altar  fire.  ezhlbiilt,  a  semilegal  word; 
*  produced,  presentedi  delivered  up.' 

55.  dulce  caput,  *dear  life,'  ^pCKop  Kapa.  eaput  brings 
ont  the  i)ersonality;  cf.  ▼.  10.  Bcribonia,  the  seoond  wiTe 
of  Augustus  and  mother  of  Julia.  He  diyorc^d  her  in  b.o.  89 
in  order  to  marry  Liyia,  though  the  reason  he  assigned  was 
her  morum  peruersitas  Suet.  Aug.  62. 

56.  mutatnm  uelis.  For  this  expression  of.  Sall.  Hist. 
Fragm.  1.  43  quis  eadem  uoltf  aut  quis  non  omnia  mutata 
praeter  uictoriamf    The  thought  is  common  on  inscrip- 

tionS,  DE  QVA  YIR  NIL  DOLYIT  PRAETEB  MOBTBlf.      So  EUT.  Alo. 

182  ffui^pwp  fjJkp  ovK  dp  fAoXKop  tOrvxvf  ^'  f<rwr. 

57.  landor  laerlmlB,  im.  Consol.  Liy.  209  et  voee  et 
lacrimit  laudaati,  Caeaar,  alumnum,  4S6  denique  laudari 
sacrato  Caesaris  ore  emerui  lacrimas  elicuique  deo. 

58.  defensa,  'shielded.'  It  is  a  suffident  answer  to 
calumny  that  Caesar  moums  f or  me. 

59.  nata,  the  notorious  Julia.  It  must  be  noticed  how- 
cyer  that  Angustus  belieyed  in  her  till  long  af ter  this  poem  was 
wfitten.  uizlBse, '  is  no  more' ;  of.  Plaut.  Bacch.  1.  2.  48 
Hixiaae  nimio  satitut  iam  quam  uiuere,  Mnrorem,  *balf- 
sister.'    Compare  fratres,  y.  21  n. 

60.  Increpat '  oomplains,'  with  an  inf.  only  in  Propertius ; 
compare  ry.  9  (10).  10  increpet  ahiiumptum  nec  sua  mater 
Jtyn,  *moum  that  Itys  is  lost  to  h4r.'  Ire,  *faU':  the 
EngUsh  is  more  definite  than  the  Latif . 

61.  et  tamen  ememl,  imitated  Oy\  Am.  8.  1.  47  «C  tamen 
emerui plu8  quam  tu  posse.  ffenerAsoB.  The  preoise  sense 
of  this  word  is  rather  hard  to  seize,  LiOy.  Hal.  65  hic  gene- 
ro8U8  hono8  et  gloria  maior  equorum  ^  seems  to  mean  'the 
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honour  of  a  noble  birtb,^  the  proper  nse  of  the  word.  Here 
it  seems  rather  to  mean  '  ennobling '  than  *  appropriate  to  my 
high  birth/  generositatU  indices.  neitis.    Augustas  con- 

fecred  certain  privileges  on  matrons  who  had  had  three 
children,  analogous  to  the  itu  trium  liberorum  in  the  case  of 
men.  So  Dion  Cass.  65.  2  says  (of  Livia)  ^r  rat  firtTifias  rdt 
rpis  reKoiiffat  iaeypd<fyri ;  so  Consol.  Liv.  151  ius  matrie  ha- 
bemus  ab  uno.  Hiibner  conjeotures  the  ueatis  to  be  a  atola^ 
as  STOLATAK  FEHiNAB  is  frequeut  in  ihscriptions  and  marks  an 
honour  given  during  life\  as  we  also  find  feminab  stola.ta]b 
QVOMDAM.  There  is  an  analogous  phrase  in  the  case  of  un- 
married  women,  viboo  dextrata.  Augustus  afterwards  nuUi- 
fied  the  effect  of  these  regulations  by  conferring  the  im  trium 
liberorum  on  those  who  had  not  fulfiUed  the  conditions,  e.g. 
Livia. 

62.  gterUl.  For  I  have  left  three  children  behind.  The 
idea  of  v,  61  is  carried  on.  rapina,  iv.  7.  59  n. 

68.    Lepide,    see   tupra  introd.  Paulle,    see   supra 

introd.  leuamen,  *solace.'    Yirg.  A.   3.   709  hic  omitis 

curae  casuMque  leuamen  amitto  Anchisen. 

64.  nestro  sinn,  i.e.  the  order  of  nature  was  not  reversed, 
I  did  not  closo  thcir  eyes.  Compare  Callim.  Fragm.  xal  fju>i 
riKv  iyivovTo  5u'  apff€va  KdirifJLva*  iKtlviov  eZ  yrjpios  ivl 
Xepatv,  Observe  the  sing.  sinu;  sinibus  is  uot  used  in  this 
sense. 

65.  sellam  geminasse  curulem,  obtain  a  second  curule 
office,  i.e.  tbe  consulsliip  (see  supra  introd.).  We  are  uot  told 
what  his  first  was. 

66.  laeto.  If  the  line  is  gunuine,  perhaps  tbis  is  tbe  best 
restoration  of  tbe  ms.  facto. 

67.  speclmen,  in  whose  birth  is  reflected  your  father*s 
censorship ;  cf .  Tac.  Ann.  3.  4  nihil  Tiberium  magis  penetrauit 
qiiam  studia  hominum  accensa  in  Agrippinam  quam  decus 
patriaet  solum  Augusti  sanguinem,  unicum  antiquitatis  speci- 
men  appellarent^  and  Auson.  Parent.  23.  2  amissi  specimen 
qui  genitoris  eras^ihe  mirror  or  picture  of  your  lost  father.* 
nata  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  sbe  was  bom  during  the 
censorship,  tbough  it  may  do. 

68.  £ao  teneas  *  take  care  thou  keepest  to  a  single  lord' : 
the  jac  makes  tbe  command  a  gentler  one. 
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69.  serle,  an  unhroken  line  of  descendants.  O7.  M.  13. 
29  sic  ab  loue  tertius  Aiax;  nec  tamen  haee  aeriee  in  eausa 
prosity  Achiui,  faldte.  Gompare  Leonidas  Tar.  Anth. 
Gr.  7.  648.  5  ^ta^v  <rTv\(i<raiTo'  Kaxbt  d*  &ffTv\ot  IdiirOai  oIkos,  P. 
quotes  an  interesting  passage  from  the  younger  Fliny,  £p.  4. 
21.  8  cui  nunc  unus  ex  trihus  liberis  auperest  domumque  pluri' 
bu8  adminiculis  paulo  ante  fundatam  deaolatiu  fulcit  €Ui 
sustinet.  Compare  Seneo.  Cons.  Marc.  15.  2  fulcire  domum 
adoptione,  Stat.  Theb.  1.  394  gemino  natarum  pignere  fultus^ 
and  in  Greek  Eur.  Iph.  Taur.  57  (rruXoi  yap  Akwv  TraiB4s  elffip 
apckv€i.  So  we  say  the  'pillar  of  the  house.*  cnxnba, 
Charon*s  boat  iv.  18.  24. 

70.  soluitur,  r.  8. 11  n.  The  rest  of  the  line  is  read  in 
the  Mss.  uncturis  (or  nupturis)  tot  mea  fata  malis,  First 
malis  is  out  of  place,  as  Cornelia  knows  of  no  Uls  impending  on 
her  family,  and  it  has  therefore  been  corrected  to  meis  *so 
many  of  my  blood.'  uncturis  too  has  been  seen  to  be  corrupt 
and  changed  to  aucturls.  It  is  possible  howeyer  to  translate 
it  *  as  so  many  of  my  children  will  anoint  my  dead  body/ — ;a 
ludicrous  image  and  one  which  is  false  to  fact,  as  such  offices 
to  the  departed  were  performed  in  Bome  by  the  undertaker's 
Rlavcs :  see  Beckcr's  Gallus  p.  507.  It  is  however  worth  noting 
that  the  forger  of  the  Consolatio  ad  Liuiam  apparently  had  it 
in  his  Ms.  For  he  makes  the  Empress  Livia  Jierself  say  (v.  9) 
tene  meae  poterunt  ungere,  nate,  numus  J  For  aucturis  Sil.  It. 
3. 708  is compared Sidonios  augebis  auos,  'you  add fresh  lustre 
to  the  fame  of  your  ancestors.'  Compare  also  the  lines  of 
Tibullus  1. 7.  55  et  tibi  succrescat  prolea  qua^  facta  parentis 
augeat  et  circa  stet  ueneranda  senem,  This  suggests  the  cor- 
rection  of  the  remaining  corruption.  fata  is  a  quite  unsuitable 
word  here,  and  Hertzberg's  examples  are  not  to  the  point.  I 
would  rcad  thercfore  facta.  The  two  lincs  will  then  run  *  So, 
my  childrcn,  pillar  our  house  witli  an  uubroken  lincage.  For 
me  the  bark  is  loosed,  nor  am  I  loth,  sinoe  so  many  of  my 
blood  will  add  fresh  lustreto  my  deeds.* 

71.  mercei  extrema,  <the  final  reward.*  triumphl, 
in  a  metaphorical  sense,  as  in  el.  8.  17  Appia,  die  quaeso 
qu^ntum  te  teste  triumphum  egerit. 

72.  emeritum.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Comelia  means  (1) 
that  her  remains  {rogum  y.  8  n.)  have  'deserved*  (perhaps  'fully 
dcserved')  the  praiss,  or  whether  (2)  that  her  course  of  Ufe  is 
over,  that  she  has  *  served  her  time.*  For  emeritus  used  abso- 
lutely  in  the  former  sense  Hertzberg  compares  Ov.  P.  1.  7.  61 
cmeritis  referendast  gratia  semper,    For  the  latter  I  know  of 

P.  P.  16 
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no  preeue  parallel;  bat  the  lue  otfundm,  defunciuM  (se.  ojffieio} 
woi^  jnstify  ihe  meftnmg  of  'deceaaed.'  A  lees  probable  in- 
terpretation  ie  Lewia  and  Short*8  'eztingnished.'  It  ia  worth 
while  obaerring  that  we  have  ahready  had  emereo  in  the  eenae 
of  *winning  anddeserying^in  «mertti,  snpraT.  61.  llbera 

fiuna,  firee  from  the  restraint  of  her  preaence,  impartial ;  Oy. 
Met.  15.  852  hie  ma  praeferri  quamquam  uetat  aeta  patemit^ 
liheira  fama  tamen  mdliaque  obnoxia  iuuis  praeferet  inuituw^, 

78.    ^wtnwiiiwiM^  pignera,  Ot.  Met.   5.  523   eommunett 
pignu»  onutgue,  nata,  mihi  tecum,  v.  12  n. 

7i.  The  metaphor  ia  the  same  aa  in  Gic.  Yerr.  n.  1. 44.  IIS 
cur  kune  dolorem  eineri  eiut  atque  o$nbu»  inustiatit  The 
thooght  ifl  given  by  the  Une  of  Gray^s,  Even  in  our  agftee  live 
thevr  wonted  fires,  spirat,  fg.    It  has  a  apecial  appro- 

priatenesa  to  ihe  delicate  mobility  of  flame,  cf.  Ov.  M.  8.  855 
lux  micat  ex  oculie  spiratque  e  pectore  flamma.  Innsta. 
The  metaphor  may  be  from  ihe  branding  of  cattle  or  perhaps 
from  encanstic  painting.  Peerlkamp'8  interpretation  *  unbiimi,  * 
as  in  Lucan  8.  786,  is  worih  aitention. 

75.  *Be  a  mother  to  them.'  Eur.  Alc.  377  <n;  pvp  ytpoG 
roieb*  M  ifiov  fi^TTfp  W/cyoir.  Livy  makes  Bomulus  say  to  ihe 
Sabine  women  1.  9.  15  eo  melioribus  usuras  uiris  quod  an' 
nixuruspro  se  quisque  sit  ut,  cum  sua  uice  functus  officio 
sit,  parentum  etiam  patriaeque  expleat  desiderium.  mater- 
nls  nicibus,  *  a  motIier*s  part.'  The  plur.  is  vcry  r&re  in  this 
sense.  The  adj.  for  the  gen.  of  the  subst.,  matris,  ie  like  Hor. 
Epod.  5.  87  uenena  magnum  fas  nefasque  non  ualent  conuertere 
humanam  uicem  ('like  niere  men,'  hominum  uicem), 

76.  collo,  cf.  Ov.  Her.  8.  91  mn  ego  captaui  breuibus  tua 
colla  lacertis  nec  gremio  sedi  sarcina  grata  tuo.  In  another 
place  Ovid  caricatures  the  whole  passage  by  applying  it  to  his 
books,  Tr.  3.  14.  13  sqq.  Palladis  exemplo  de  me  sine  matre 
creata  carmina  sunt.  stirps  haec  progeniesque  meast.  hanc 
tibi  commendo:  quae,  quo  magis  orba  parente\  hoc 
tibi  tutori  sarcina  maior  erit.  tres  mihi  sunt  nati  contagia 
nostra  secuti:  ceterafac  curae  sit  tibi  turbapalam.  omnia 
turba =to(a  domus  v.  78,  tota  caterua  v.  98.  Compare  iii.  29. 
4.  ferenda,  so  all  the  mss.  fouenda,  the  alteration  of 
L.  Miiller,  is  both  unsuitable  and  unnecessary. 

77.  tua,  emphatio  'tbe  father^s  kiss.'  matris.  For 
the  elliptical  gcn.  cf.  Sen.  Med.  958  osculis  pereant  patris : 
periere  matris. 
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78.  onu8,  Ovid^s  sarcina,  Ck)mp.  Yirg.  Aen.  12.  59  in  te 
omnU  domus  inclinata  reeumbit,  The  metephor  is  still  taken 
from  a  pillar. 

79.  Compare  Plin.  Ep.  8.  16  cum  diu  cohibitae  lacrimae 
uincerent  prorumperentque,  egrediebatur.  tunc  se  dolori  dabat 
satiata  siccis  ocuZis  composito  uultu  redibat,  tamquam  orbitatem 
foris  reliquisset,  For  the  periphrastio  fature  doUturos  eris 
see  Introduction.  slne  testlbus  lUis,  sc.  doleto.  Gompare 
el.  9.  13,  vrhere  too  there  is  an  ellipse,  nec  aine  teste  deo,  and 
Introduction. 

80.  oscula  falle.  To  us  it  seems  most  natural  to  take  this 
'to  elude  their  questioning  kisses,Vto  deceiye  your  childven 
when  they  kiss  you  by  hiding  the  traces  of  your  tears.  So  in 
Seneca  l.c.  on  77  osculis  pereant  patris  (i.e.  patri  oscula- 
ti^6\,  But  it  is  probable  that  Propertius  meant  oscula  to  refer 
to  tne  father,  not  to  the  children,  *  to  oounterfeit  kisses  witii 
drj  eyes/  i.e.  to  hide  your  grief  under  a  cheerful  kiss.  For 
this  use  of  fallere  'to  assume  falsely'  compare  Virg.  Aen.  1. 
683  tu  faciem  illius  noctem  non  amplius  unam  falle  dolo  et 
notos  pueri  puer  indue  uoltus,  Allied  uses  are  those  in  Prop. 
\,l,Slfallitur  auro  Ivppiter  ' misrepresented '  and  t.  5.  14 
et  sua  noctumo  fallere  terga  lupo  'disguise  her  form.* 
genls,  probably  'eyes,'  not  'cheeks':  cf.  el.  5. 16  comicum  im- 
meritas  eruit  ungue  genas, 

81.  fatiges.  'Be  content,  PauUus,  to  weary.the  nights  for 
me,*  i  e.  to  pass  weary  nights  in  mouming  for  me.  Gompare 
Yirg.  Aen.  8.  94  olli  remigio  noctemque  diemque  fatigant 
'  night  and  day  they  ply  the  weaiy  oar.'  By  a  pathetio  faUacy 
a  period  of  time  is  represented  as  being  affeoted  by  what  takes 
place  in  it.  It  is  a  surviyal  of  the  time  when  time  and  space 
and  othcr  abstractiohs  could  only  be  conceived  as  personal 
and  as  invested  with  personal  attributes.  The  picturesqueness 
of  the  use  makes  it  dear  to  poets.  Thus  Keats  speaks  of  '  the 
frozen  time.'  And  Aeschylus  makes  Glytaemnestra  say  that 
she  saw  more  than  could  happen  in  *  the  time  that  shared  her 
sleep,*  opdffa  •trXelu)  toO  ^weuSoirrot  XP^^^^  Agam.  894.  Our 
own  poet  has  the  figure  frequently,  e.g.  v.  8.  60  insana  nox  is 
*a  night  in  which  madness  is  let  loose,*  a  sort  of  Walpurgis 
night ;  *  maUcious  night  *  watches  Paetus  oUnging  to  his  spar 
IV.  6  (7).  63. 

82.  somnia.  The  whole  passage  reminds  us  of  an  epigram 
of  Meleager  Anth.  Gr.  5.  166  apa  fUpet  aropyris  i/id  Xel^aya 
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KoX  rb  ipiXrjfJLa  fivrj/iSavvou  ^vxpf  OdXirer'  h  eUcurlq,;  dpd  y* 
iX^i  ff&YKqiTa  rd  ddKpva  K&p,6y  Syeipov  ^vxo.wdTriv  irrippoit 
dfnpi^aXovffa  <pi\€t;    Ci.  Eur.  Alo.  348.  In  faciexn  meam 

crcMUta,  i.e.  *  believed  to  represent  me,'  illusive  images  of  me; 
a  very  condensed  expression.  in  faciem  is  elsewhere  used  for 
^  in  the  likeness  of '  anything  as  iv.  22. 14,  &o, 

83.  secreto,  i.e.  in  the  cuhiculum  where  the  simulaera 
would  be  placed.  simulacra,  my  image  in  marble  or  wax. 

See  Eur.  Alcest.  l.c,  Ov.  Her.  13.  151  sqq.  esp.  156—8  adde 
sonum  cerae:  Protesilau^  erit.  hanc  specto  teneoque  sinu  pro 
coniuge  uero,  et  tamquam  possit  uerba  referre  quei'ar. 
Sil.  It.  8.  91.  The  plur.  probably  refers  to  more  than  one; 
cf.  Aesch.  Ag.  416  e&fidp^u  5k  KoKoaaCw  ixOerai  x^P*'  dv6pl. 

85.  adnersum  lectum.  The  lectus  genialis  which  was  placed 
in  the  atrium  fronting  the  door  and  remained  there  till  a  new 
marriage  was  contracted  when  '  the  stemere  took  place  again ' 
Becker  Gall.  p.  166;  cf.  p.  247.  mutari^=*has  seen  the 
couch  changed' :  a  bold  use. 

86.  sederit.  Gompare  Laberius  fragm.  30  materfamilias 
tua  in  lecto  aduerso  sedet,  canta,  'circumspeot,* 
careful  to  avoid  ofifcnce. 

87.  cojilugivan.=coniugem  as  illa  v.  88  shews.  Compare 
IV.  12  (18).  19  et  certamen  habent  leti  quae  uiua  sequatur 
coniugium.  laudate.  L.  Muller's  alteration  placati 
ferte  is  quite  unnecessary.  laudare,  like  Gr.  iiraiyeiiff  is  not  a 
strong  word ;  indeed  it  sometimes  means  *  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with*  as  in  Virg.  G.  2.  412  laudato  ingentia  mra^  exigtium 
colito.  Thus  there  is  no  anticlimax;  and  bcsides  we  want 
both  the  children's  expressions  and  thcir  actions  mentioned. 
Cornelia  tells  her  sons  to  speak  with  proper  respect  of  her 
successor  and  not  let  their  conduct  be  at  variance  with  their 
words. 

88.  capta  'won.'  She  will  own  herself  beaten  and  yield 
to  your  love.  dabit  manus,  like  a  willing  captive.  So 
Hor.  Epod.  17.  liamiam  efficaci  do  manus  scientiae  and  Ov. 
F.  6.  800  dicitet  PierideSf  quis  uos  addixerit  isti  cui  dedit 
inuitas  uicta  nouerca  manust 

89.  priori,  *  her  predecessor.' 

90.  *She  will  tum  the  free  word  to  an  offence  against 
herself.'  libera  uerba,  unrestrained,  outspoken  praise. 
Compare  the  use  in  i.  9.  2. 
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91.  mea  nmlMra,  i.e.  if  he  shall  continae  faifchful  to  tl 
dead.    Compare  for  the  sense  Yirgil  Aen.  4.  28  ille  meos  primi 
qui  me  sihi  iunxit  amares  abstulit :  ille  luibeat  secum  geruetqu* 
aepulcro  and  t.  652  non  seruatafides  cineri  promisaa  Sychaeo» 

92.  tanti,  i.e.  worth  that  sacrifice. 

93.  sentire,  to  observe  and  so  to  provide  against.  The 
reading  is  supported  by  Ov.  A.  A.  3.  59  uenturae  memores  iam 
nunc  estote  senectae, 

94.  ad  cnras,  a  sort  of  proleptic  use  'to  cause  him  care*: 
cf.  Ov.  F.  8.  482  in  lacrimas  cognite  Bacche  meaSf  '  to  cause  me 
tears.'  \ULQei=pateatf  'be  open  or  available*  for  their 
passage. 

95.  So  Ovid  M.  7.  168  deme  meis  annis  et  demptos  adde 
parenti,  Tibull.  1.  5.  63,  64  uiue  diu  mihi,  dulcis  anus  ;  proprios 
erjo  tecum,  sit  modofas,  annos  contribuisse  uelim.  accedat 
ad  annos,  imitated  Ov.  A.  A.  2. 113. 

96.  prole  mea,  one  of  the  most  difficult  ablatiyes  in 
Propcriius.  It  is  probably  *  by  the  conduct  of  my  offspring/ 
through  niy  offBpring  being  what  they  arc.  Cf.  Introd. 
sic,  amid  these  proofs  of  their  affection. 

97.  bene  habet,  koKus  ix^i,  The  words  of  resignation. 
Compare  Stat.  Theb.  12.  338  aed  hene  hdbet,  superi :  gratumat : 
fortuna  peractast.  mater.  '  I  have  never  put  on  a  mother*s 
weeds  of  mouming/  I  have  never  lost  a  child.  A  great  piece 
of  happiness ;  cf.  Corn.  Nep.  De  Beg.  2  (of  the  elder  Dionysius) 
neque  in  tam  multis  annis  euiusquam  ex  stia  stirpefunus  uidit, 

98.  uenit  In  ezeqnlas.  So  Ov.  F.  2.  845  fertur  in  exe- 
quias  animi  tnatrona  uirilis,  The  in  is  often  omitted  on  the 
analogy  of  the  cognate  accusative  in  exequicu  prosequi,  exequi 
funus, 

99.  causa  peroratast,  the  usual  expression  for  winding 
up  a  speech  at  a  trial;  cf.  Cic.  Cael.  29.  70  dicta  est  a  me  causaa, 
itidices,  et  perorata.  Borglte,  rise  to  give  evidcQce, 
dydprire,  Senec.  Controv.  27  (9.  4.  7)  grauior  testis  esae  solet 
qui  a  reo  surgit.  testes,  her  weeping  husband  and 
children  who  have  virtually  been  appealed  to  in  the  whole  pre- 
ceding  poem. 

100.  dum,  rather  •  till '  than  *  while,'  the  way  it  is  gene- 
rally  takcn.    Cornelia  tells  her  witnesses  to  rise  till  her  judgcs 
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je  satisfied  and  give  jndgment  in  ber  favonr  and  the  rewazd 

ler  life  hae  eamed.  grata  liimiiia,  the  earth  as  indadxDg 

the  *anderworld,*  ol  x^^i^«o««    80  TeUut  ia  appealed  io  in 

I.  19.   16.    Compare  Enr.  Hero.  Fnr.  45  x^^^^*   /MiXaufatf 

Sp^^  €lffifiaip€w,  and  Prop.  n.  6.  31  a  geauU  in  terriM,  Ac 

101.  morlliiis  et  caeliim  patnit.  Ennius  makes  Beipto 
say  ap.  Senec.  Ep.  106.  S4  H  fa*  endo  plagat  eaelesttan  adacen- 
dere  euiquam,  mi  toli  caeli  maxuma porta patet,  Gompare 
for  the  eentiment  Hor.  Od.  3.  2.  21  sqq.  and  in  a  different  oon- 
nexion  4.  2.  23,  24  (of  Pindar)  uires  animumque  moregque 
aureos  educit  in  astra  nigroque  inuidet  Orco  and  compare 
iT.  18.  34  n.  Bim  dlgna.  Mr  Pretor  has  suggested  to  me 
that  tum  wonld  be  more  in  keeping  with  Comelia'8  self-asserting 
character,  and  this  may  be  granted.  Bat  sim  is  probably 
genoine,  and  means  *  may  my  deserts  make  good  my  title  to 
be  rewarded  like  my  ancestois.'  We  haye  the  sabj.  where  the 
ind.  might  be  expected  in  the  yeiy  similar  passage  iv.  17  (18). 
81  sqq.  at  tihi  nauta  pias  hominum  gui  traieit  umbras  hue 
animae  portet  corpus  inane  tuae  qua  Sieulae  uietor  teUuris 
Claudius  et  qua  C(usar  ab  humana  eessit  ad  astra  uia, 
merendo,  'by  my  deserts':  absolately,  as  in  Virg.  Aen.  6. 
664  quique  stii  memores  aliosfecere  merendo. 

102.  honoratis  aois,  the  dat.  of  motion  towards,  *to  the 
abode  of  my  distingnished  ancestors.'  Cf.  i.  20.  82  ibat 
Hamadryasin  n.  The  vss.  read  equis  or  a^is,  But  the 
dative  auis  is  justified  by  the  imitations  in  the  ConsoL  Liv.  125 
tumulo  portaris  et  igni,  188  nee  poscunt  tura  ferenda  rogo 
and  V.  330  iUe  pio  {si  non  temere  haec  credttntur)  in  aruo  inter 
honoratos  excipietur  auos,  Compare  v.  162  ad  ueteres 
eonditus  ibis  auos.  ossa,  as  in  v.  20.  nehantor, 
by  the  boat  which  conveys  the  good  el.  7.  56  sqq^  and  l.c.  in  last 
note.    This  led  to  the  alteration  aquis. 
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Ws  haTe  no  exUting  us.  of  Propertius  that  ean  be  iraced  back 
earlier  than  the  14th  centnry:  and  it  iu  probable  ihat  all  go 
back  to  a  single  archetype. 

The  Codex  Neapolitamu  (N.)  has  of  late  generally  been  eon- 
sidered  to  be  the  best.  Bnt  its  claims  haye  been  lately  attacked 
by  Prof.  Baehrens  (in  his  Preface,  p.  yii.),  who  has  been  replied 
to  by  Herr  Leo  (Bh.  Mns.  81,  p.  431),  by  Prof.  Ellis  (American 
Joumal  of  Philology  1.  p.  389),  and  Prof.  A.  Palmer  (Herma- 
thena,  forthcoming  nmnber).  It  is  beyond  my  limits  to  enter 
upon  this  controverBy ;  so  I  content  myself  with  observing  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  Baehrens'  yiews  require  very  considerable 
qualifications.  It  is  probably  to  be  assigned  to  the  14th  cen- 
tury. 

Other  Mss.  are  the  Codex  Vossianus  (about  1360,  imperfect), 
the  Florentinua  (end  of  14th  or  beginning  of  15th  century), 
Ottoboniano-Vaticanus  (end  of  14th  century),  Dauentriamis 
(1410 — 1420).  All  of  these  have  been  recently  collated  by 
Baehrens ;  and  from  them  he  reconstructs  the  archetype  which 
he  calls  0. 

Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Perusinus  (1467),  which 
once  belonged  to  Scaliger,  and  of  which  there  is  a  coUation  iu 
the  edition  of  Mr  Palmer,  its  rediscoverer,  and  the  Groninganus 
(G.)  which  wos  formerly  held  in  high  esteem,  but  hos  lately 
fallen  into  disfavour,  owing  to  its  numerous  interpolations. 
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That  the  text  of  Propertius  as  preserved  to  us  in  these  hss. 
is  f ar  from  perfeot,  every  scholar  will  concede.  It  is  none  the 
less  clear,  however,  that  in  many  quarters  there  is  a  disposition 
to  make  it  out  to  he  more  corrupt  than  it  is,  and  to  apply 
alteration  in  place  of  interpretation.  I  will  enomerate  some  of 
the  chief  sources  of  its  mistakes. 

(i)  Clerical  errors.  These  are  chiefly  due  to  confusions  of 
the  cursive  character,  and  shew  that  the  lost  archetype  was 
written  in  cursive,  e.g.  stemus  (or /lemus,  ii.  1.  2. 

But  some  of  the  corruptions  go  back  to  an  earlier  stage,  and 
shew  uncial  corruptions,  e.  g.  ii  1.  5  coais  for  ooccis;  y.  11.  80 
ABBA  for  afra;  IV.  18  (17).  38  fvmdet  for  tvndet. 

(ii)    Transpositions.  \    Of  these  I  have  spoken,  Introduction 


} 


(iii)  Lacunae.  J  (PP-  »l^"i-  s<iq-)- 

(iv)  Interpolations,  There  are  very  few  of  these.  I  am 
convinced  of  the  spuriousness  of  only  two  passages,  iv.  3.  55,  56 
(from  i.  2)  and  v.  9.  41,  where  a  line  has  been  lost.  In  certain 
cases  injudicious  editing  has  caused  lines  to  sppear  in  un- 
Buitable  positions. 

Thus  in  iii.  32  (26).  61  sqq.  we  have  two  versions  of  the 
compliment  to  Yirgil,  as  Mr  Munro  has  acutely  pointed  ont ; 
II.  1.  37,  38  is  a  gonuine  Propertian  distich,  out  of  place  in  its 
present  position.  Perhaps  it  was  written  in  the  margin  of  the 
poet*s  MS.  This  may  have  been  the  case  too  with  rv.  6  (7). 
23,  24  and  note. 

I  have  added  a  comparison  of  the  readings  in  this  edition 
with  those  of  Baehrens  and  Pahner. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

ON    THE   MEANINGS   OF   FULCIBE    AND 
ITS  OOGNATES. 

I  HAYK  already  pointed  oat  the  tnie  interpretation  of  ihis 
word  in  Prop.  i.  8.  7  in  the  Joumal  of  Philology,  iz.  p.  64. 
But  as  I  see  that  Mr  Palmer,  in  his  critioal  edition  of  Pro- 
pertius,  does  not  think  this  explanation  worth  even  a  men- 
tion,  and  prefers  to  put  in  his  text  what  I  had  hoped^  was  the 
obsolete  conjecture,  sulcare^f  1  may  be  excused  inserting  here 
some  more  detailed  observations  on  the  word  which  I  haye  had 
in  manuscript  for  some  time,  and  which  I  tmst  may  set  the 
matter  completely  at  rest  I  feel  that  at  the  present  time  I 
need  no  apology  for  resting  them  upon  an  etymological  treat- 
ment. 

Corssen,  in  his  Aussprache  und  Betonung  (i.  pp.  149,  476), 
deriyes  fulcio  from  root  dhab,  to  hold  or  make  fast,  prop,  But 
I  think  that  I  can  shew  that  such  was  not  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word,  and,  by  establishing  a  correspondence  between  its 
uses  and  those  of  fardOf  can  bring  it  into  relation  with  the 
words  discussed  by  Curtius  in  his  Greek  Etymology,  No.  413. 
There  he  proves  the  existence  of  an  Indo-European  root  bhrak 
or  BHABK  (the  B  and  K  often  appearing  as  l  and  g)  with  the 
meaning  of  ^pressing^*  found  in  if>pdcra(a  (for  ^paK-ytj)t  ^pdy-tfv- 
/it,  Lat.  frequ-enSf  Lithuanian  hrukru, 

The  change  of  farc  to  fulc  shews  regular  Latin  weakenings. 
For  a  becoming  u  (through  an  intermediate  o)  before  2,  see 
Corssen  ii.  p.  149  seqq.,  and  for  l  replacing  an  earlier  r,  Corssen 
I.  p.  221.  We  must  now  examine  the  meaning.  fulcire  plainly 
means  to  'presa*  in  Prop.  i.  8.  7  tu  pedibu»  teneris  poiitaa 
fulcire  pruina»  tu  poteg  insolitast  Cynthiat  ferre  niues  f  and 
in  Celsus  7.  19  linamenta  super  nonfulcienda  »ed  leuiter  tantum 

1  It  is  a  marvel  Uiat  any  one  can  reconcile  sxdcare  witii  pedibus  tenerit. 
Again  'plouKliing'  is  not  a  very  appropriate  word,  unleu  indeed  weauppoae  a 
snowdriit  But  it  is  Btill  more  astonialiing  to  see  tlie  suggestion  tliat  Propertiua 
wroto  posilat  nunc  ire  pruinas,  'to  go  tlie  snow  un  tlie  ground/  and  Xeno- 
plion's  Uvai  T^v  dpMiyiiv  cumparod.  To  'go  the  wliolo  liog'  would  be  a  more 
suitable  parallcl. 
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ponenda  iunt,  So  in  Yirg.  Ecl.  6.  63  iUe  latUB  niueum  molli 
fultus  hyaeintho,  where  it  is  absurd  to  say  a  buU  is  propped 
or  mpported  on  hyacinthSf  but  perfeotly  approptiate  to  say  he 
presse»  or  ts  pressed  by  them.  So,  too,  in  Lncr.  2.  100  partim 
interuallis  magnis  eonfulta  retuUant,  rebound  after  being 
pressed  together.  So  probably  effuUio  in  Appul.  Met.  2.  84 
itragulii  aggeratis  in  cumulum  et  effultii  in  cubitum.  From 
the  original  meaning  of  *  pressing '  we  get  two  chief  offshoots : 
Ay  pressing  ont,  itujffing;  B,  pressing  together,  making  firm, 
itrengthening, 

The  compound  infulcio  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention. 
It  presents  uses  exactly  corresponding  to  those  of  infardo; 
but  uses  which  are  apparently  later  for  infulcio  than  for  tn- 
farciOf  and  which  form  a  passage  from  the  original  meaning  to 
its  first  modification  A.  Gompare  Golumella  12.  63.  2  in  e<u 
partei  largum  saXem  infarcito  with  Suetonius  Tib.  63  rur- 
iU8  mori  inedia  destinanti  per  uim  ore  diducto  infuleiri  cibum 
iussit;  and  in  a  metaphorical  sense  Gicero  Orator  69.  231  in- 
farciem  uerba  with  Seneoa  Epxst.  106.  6  aliud  {uerbum) 
infulcire, 

Still  nearer  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  farcio  is  the  use  of 
offulcio  in  Appuleius  Metam.  1.  10  uuhtus  spongia  offuU 
eiens,  Met.  4.  70  multis  laciniis  offulto  uulnere  and 
Persius  (or  Nero?)  1.  78  Antiopa  aerumnis  cor  luctijicabile 
fulta^  *stuffed  with  griefs '  (compare  cor  doli$  refertum^ 
which  is  the  Greek  Kpatini  doXpto-t  ire4>payfUrfi),  not,  as  Gi£ford, 
*propped  with  dolorifick  teen.' 

The  sense  B,  fortify,  secure,  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  found 
in  farcio,  But  we  have  it  in  the  Greek  ^pofffftt  as  in  Hom. 
Od.  6.  256  irxtUriv  4>p&^e  ^wiirin  (compare  4>dp^ai  ir6\nr/ia 
Aesch.  Sept.  63),  &c. :  and  m  the  Latin  fulcio  in  Aen.  8.  227 
fultos  obice  postes,  Ov.  A.  A.  2.  244  adposita  ianua  fulta 
sera. 

Other  meanings  of  fulcio  need  only  a  passing  mention. 
They  are  either  slight  modifications  of  those  ahready  referred 
to  or  else  of  that  of  prop,  its  commonest  meaning,  which  is 
derived  from  that  of  press^,  a  prop  being  something  pressed 
downwards  and  preesing  upwards,  and  a  fulerum  a  point  of 
pressure, 

*  Quoted  by  CarUus  1.  c 

*  By  no  meMBS  vice  versa  m  Mr  Paley,  note  on  Propert  l.c. 
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a  (interject.)  196  14 

ab  195  5  6;  204  48 

Abl.  51  36;  52  3;  61  14;  61 
15;  6^4;  77  ai;  81  34;  86 
27;  87  34;  88  41;  104  3; 
125  6;  127  16;  186  39;  151 
13;  151  34;  167  43;  164 
40;  165  50;  167  07;  174 
16;  188  8;  20236;  21323; 
24596 

Abl.  descriptive  130  5 

Ablatives  two  90  48 

Abstract  for  concrete  95  15 

acanthus  172  14 

Acc.  88  40 

Acc.  of  part  concemed  112  28 

acer  78  26 

acta  105  6 ;  129  2 

ad203  39;  221  70;  226  a;  245 

94 
ad  uerum  184  26 

additus  172  13 

adferre  214  31 

Adjectiye  for  adverb  84  13 

adligare  60  13 

Adryades  94  13 

adsessus  238  50 

aduersus  lectus  244  85 


AeaeiuiSSO  19 
Aemilia  238  53 
aequor  soribendo  169  3 
aera  227  7 
Afer  (adj.)  284  30 
agger  104  a 
ala  216  47 
ala,  extrema  98  39 
Amphionius  75  10 
Anacoluthon  183  7 
angustus  71  33 
Anienus  93  8 
anima  119  1 1 
animosus  170  9 
animus  91  2 
ante  71  36 
ante...donec  79  29 
Antilochus  136  33 
Antonius,  L.  103 
antrum  47  11 
Apelleus  56  22 
aperire  143  2 

Apollonius  Rhodius  90  sqq. 
aptus,  with  dat.  213  23 
Aquilo  109  4 
Aquilonius  97  25 
Arabia  120  16 
Arcadius  48  14 
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ardor  93  6 

Arganthas  99  33 

Argo  95  17 

argumentum  171  13 

argutus  84  16 

Arionius  139  18 

Ariosto  128  10;  131  17 

ArmeniuB  77  19 

Ascanius  92  4 

AscraeuB  122  1$ 

at  49  19;  60  10;  88  41;  111 

17;  140  i;  166  46;  183  7 
Attalicus  185  19 
Athamantidos  (gen.)  96  19 
Athamanus  211  15 
atque  66  15 
atque  unelided  138  8 
AtraciuB  69  15 
Attalicus  130  6 
Attraction  137  5 
auoupium  plumosum  202  34 
audacia  118  5 
Auemus  182  i 
augere  facta  241  70 
Augustus  (adj.)  213  33 
aura  102  50;  142  15 
aurum  fixum  188  7 
ausim  112  14 
Ausonius  178  39 
Autaricus  69  15 
auzilium  50  16 

Bactra  149  16 
Bion  136  37  39  40 
blanduB  72  40 
bona53  6;  184  16 
Borysthenidae  116  18 
bustum  132  17 

cadere  87  34 
caduB  210  8 
caelator  207  61 
oaeruleuB  204  43 
Galamis  171  10 
calamns  203  37 
Gallimachus  146  i 


Callimachus  183  13;  145  14; 

158  49;  165  46;  166  59;  188 

1;  240  64 
campum  dare  118  2 
candiduB  221  71 
candor  192  8 
canere  115  1 1 
Gannensis  154  9 
capeie  46  i 
GapharSuB  163  39 
caput  159  4;  186  26;  239  55 
carmen  57  27;  83  10 
Gastalia  154  13 
CatuUtui  160  10 
cauus  86  27 
cedere  in  astra  187  34 
celatuB  195  1 1 
GentauricuB  217  49 
Gepheus(adj.)222  78 
cera  209  3 
cerasus  200  15 
Geraunia  67  19 
certe  113  i 
certus  72  45 
cessare  189  15 
Ghaonius  74  5 
Cieero  69  17;  74  i ;  107  3  4; 

111  20;  21852;  24274 
Gilissa  spica  221  74 
cinis  123  6 
citatuB  68  23 
cithara  119  10 
Glaudia  (Quinta)  238  51 
Claudian  160  8;  193  19;  222 

82;  23223;  23430;  287  43 
Goa  201  23 
oogi  47  8 
oogitare49  17 
coUigere  176  29 
commoduB  14()  4 
Gomparative  54  10 
oomponere  76  13 
ooncha  72  39 
concurrere  174  17 
oondere  168  72 
oonectere  112  23 
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eonfeflsaa  222  79 

conaoiiis  134  36 

oonsideie  69  35 

Comolatio  ad  Liuiam  AuguM- 

tam  130  4;  161  17;  185  ai; 

241  70;  246  I03 
oonsonKH  i 
contingere  46  1 ;  72  43 
oontundere  47  10 
Copald9  13;  200  16 
copia  76  15 
corbis  201  a8 
Comelia  224 
oorolla82  7 

coronatas  158  47 ;  193  15 
corpos  102  48;  162  15 
costiim209  5 
Grassi  120  14 
cmdeliB  with  datiye  92  4 
cumba  241  69 
cupere  77  19 
cupidus  55  17;  70  39 
cura  51  35 ;  125  4 
Curu  153  7 
currus  228  1 1 
currus  inauratus  82  3 
curuare  163  ig 
Cybebe  238  51 
CyrenaeuB  209  4 
Cytinaeus  49  24 

damnare  with  dat.  212  2 1 
damnatae  noctes  22D  15 
Dante  155  ai 
dare  71  37 
dare  manus  244  88 
dare  terga  170  6 
dare  terga  fugae  205  54 
Dat.  48  14;  60  8;  85  18;  96 
20;  143  i;  187  i;  246  102 
Dat.,  predicative  113  30 
de  62  26 

decori  esse  233  29 
decorus  esse  200  32 
deducere  88  41 
deesse  with  inf.  82  7 


defendere  88  9 
deflere  84  15 
delphinuB  189  17 
deu8  144  8 
dicere  73  i 
differre  90  48 
di  melius  220  65 
dirae  196  17 
discedere  160  9 
diuersuB  156  33 
dociUs  207  63 
dolare  206  59 
dolus  blandus  189  18 
Doms  178  44 
Dryades  101  45 
damm94  13 

effectuB  (plur.)  188  10 
effnltus  165  50 
egerere  215  34 
egredi96  18 
eleuare  66  la 
Eleusl74  17 
Elis  71  36 
emeritus  242  71 
Eous  86  34 ;  191  7 
ephemeris  189  30 
equidem  145  13 
ereptus  105  7 
ergo  159  i ;  187  i 
Esquiliae  190  24 
0880  69  17;  133  22 
est  quibus  174  1 7 
et  217  51 
Eubulus  124 
euentus  204  48 
EuenuB  55  18 
euertere  with  dat.  192  9 
Eumenides  232  32 
Eurymedon  179  48     ^ 
ex  179  51 
excantare  158  49 
excidere  159  7 
excipere  138  10 
extemus  56  20 
extremus  102  50 
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facere  (neut.  with  dat.)  149  ao 

faces  perdere  116  8 

faoilis  77  13 

fallere  248  80 

falx  201  95;  206  59 

fastuB  196  15 

fati^are  nootes  243  81 

fauiUa  76  18 

femina  (as  adj.)  144  4 

ferire  168  50 

ferre  oscula  98  a8 

ferre  tabellas  288  49 

ferri  108  i 

ferrum  et  ignis  60  97 

findd  177  35 

finis  (fem.)  86  91 

flare  with  aoc.  167  49 

flectere  iter  172  14 

flere  76  10 

flere,  constructions  with,  141 7 

flumina  101  43 

fores  86  18 

formal72  13;  206  6 

formosius  64  1 1 

formosus  100  41 

frangere  236 

frater  232  91 

fraus  210  9 

fulcire  ( Append.  B)  66  7 ;  241 

69 
fulcrum  180  5 
funera  226  3 
funis  66  1 1 
fuBCUS  222  78 
Fut.  189  15 
Fut.  perf.  98  8 

Galatea67.i8 
Galli  144  9 
Gallicus  136  39 
GaUus(a)68;  90;  (b)  108 
Gen.  46  3;  49  19;  64  8;  76 

10;  82  9;  96  17;   97  94; 

130 4;  134  99;  140  6;  146 

10;    164  15;   166  59;   178 

49;  180  54;  216  43 


GiganteuB  98  9 
Gnosius  126  10 
Gorgoneus  166  39 
graduB  89  49 
granis  180  56 
gyruB  166  91 

habere  229  13 

HaemoniuB  118  9 ;  160  96 

Hamadryades  98  39 

hamatuB  126  9 

harundo  202  33 

haurire  100  43 

hedera  112  90 

hiare  oarmen  146  14 

Hilaira  66  16 

Hippodamia  71  35 

hiscere  163  4 

hoo  unum  220  64 

Homer  133  99 ;  167  65 

Homerus  76  1 1 

Horaee  71  39;  111  16;  120 
16;  168  44;  174  91 ;  184 
16;  188  3;  189  93;  199  13; 
206  59;  226  I 

HoratiuB  (adj.)  163  7 

horror  tremulus  61  15 

hortus  203  49 

hospitium  94  10 

hostis  111  19 

homana  uia  186  34 

hnmuB  246  100 

HylaeuB  (adj.)  48  13 

Hyla8  90 

Hylleus  69  96 

Hypallage89  4i;  93  10 

iaoere  74  3 
Idaeus  160  96 
Idalius  219  59 
igitur  64  i;  112  97 
ignotus  69  5 ;  96  15 ;  106  8 
lUon  and  Troia  161  31 
ille  48  19 
imago  126  13 
implicare  229  16 
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improbas  47  6 

ml80  6o;  193  19 

inorepare  with  inf.  239  60 

increpitare  with  dat.  139  15 

India  120  15 

Indicatiye  K>r  snbjonctive  111 

16 
indocilis  55  u 
iners  168  73 
infestus  66  14 
InfinitiYe  48   13;   50  «8;  56 

^3;   68  n\  74   «;  79  28; 
82  7;  83  11;  131  13;   148 

14 
Inf.  for  snpine  97  34 

ingredi  (with  inf.)  147  3 

iniqnus  (subst.)  69  37 

inioria  195  7 

inopa  with  inf.  121  39 

insinnare  176  38 

insolitus  65  8 

instare  (with  inf.)  97  27 

inter  repeated  145  1 1 

inuitas  87  33 

lonias  137  i 

irrisor  74  1 

ist;e73  46;  80  33 

iudex  and  quaestor  230  19 

iago,  ex  aeqao  170  8 

iancas  204  44 

lano  domina  111  17 

lappiter  213  23 

iaradare230  18 

iusta  160  9 

Jwenal  135  33 

lectus  123  3 

legere  93  7 

Leonidaa  Tarentinus  105   7 ; 

169  6 
Lepidus  240  63 
leuare  81  34 
Leucothoe  138  10 
Libones  234  31 
liquor  233  34 


litus  56  18 
liuor  70  39 
I.ivy  115  8;  170  <o 
longae  manus  167  60 
longaeua  senecta  185  31 
longus  129  3 
Lxtcan  163  31 
Lucilius  (Aetna)  87  39 
Lucretius  65  35 
lunare  213  35 
Lycius  152  38 
Lycomedius  204  51 
lyra  215  36 
Lysippus  170  9 

Mamurrius  206  61 
manes  136  41 
iram7tiMl37  6;  155  19 
mansuetus  76  13 
manus  78  34 
Marcellus  181 
Marianum  signum  157  43 
Martial  IS^  iS]  165  50 
medicina  53  7 
Meiosis  108  3;  238  51 
Meleager  46i  4;  50  39;  6830; 

127  15  18;  12831;   192  13 

14;  243  83 
mens  bona  193  19 
Mentor  172  13 
mercatus  (pass.)  53  5 
merito  75  7 
Meroe  222  78 
metus  217  50 
Milanion  47  9 
militia  104  4 
Mimas  162  33 
Minois  (adj.)  232  31 
Minuae  92  4 
minutus  136  43 
Misenus  182  3 
miser  58  33 
missus  148  13 
mollire  237  41 
mollis  96  33 ;  221  71 
monumenta  211  17 
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Mo9ch\u  126  6;  126  13 
malier  191 1 
mondas  (subst.)  212  19 
monas  684;  IBI  14 
mutaa  63  30 
Mygdonias  210  8 
Mys  172  14 

nam  150  25 

Nereas  218  25 

ne8cias85ao;  100  41 

ni  for  n^  114  3 

nigrae  harenae  223  83 

Nireas  186  a; 

nixuB  87  33 

nomen  62  i6\  79  38;  210  11 

Notas  214 18 

noaas  70  30;  8841 

noxa  210  9 

nallae  (dat.)  99  35 

nuUus  55  14 ;  62  39 

numerare  aetatem  161  17 

nusquam  127  15 

ob  138  15 

obnoxia8  56  9i 

occultus  89  94 

occurrere  92  3 

ocellus  60  1 1 

obserare  227  8 

obstrepere  89  46 

Oetaeus  151  31 

omnia  rerum  170  7 

onyx  132  14 

operosus  (withdat.)  211  18 

opportunos  (with  dat.)  200  11 

ora  93  9 

orbis  152  39 ;  209  6 

orgia  147  4 

Oricius  165  49 

Oricos  67  10 

Orithyia  161  13 

omare  52  i 

dronteus  58  3 

Ortygia.144  6 

osculum  88  43 


Osoos  207  6a 

Omd  46  I  3;  48  16;  60  97; 
68  6;  64  8;  66  90;  67  a8; 
6899;  ^7  18;  70  38;  76  8; 
77«;  80 33;  8945;  HO  14; 
114  7;  115  9;  115  13;  117 
19;  118  4;  122  i;  181  8; 
187  6;  151  30;  156  31  33; 
15739;  160  11;  161 18;  168 
34;  166  56;  166  50;  168  60; 
169  4;  184  17;  186  39;  192 
10  14;  200  19;  20195;  228 
83;  23748;  239  61;  24595 

Oxymoron  86  96 

Pagase  95  17 

Palatinus  216  44 

paludosos  222  77 

Pandionios  98  31 

par  59  9 

parcere  176  99 

pariter  (with  dat.)  188  9 

Parrhasius  171  19 

Part  fut.  69  96 

Part.  past49  ip;  227  4 

Part.,  predioative  nse  of,  114 

6 
Parthenius  47  1 1 
patemus  197  9 ;  177  37 
pati  66  13 
patiens  87  90 
paulatim  164  41 
Paullus  240  63 
Pegasides  149  19 
Pege  99  33 
pelagus  211  17 
Pelopeus  215  33 
Pelusium  180  55 
penitus  with  comparatiYe  86 

17 
per  176  96;  223  84;  288  99 

percutere  86  98 

peregrinus  58  4 

Perf.  199  11 

Perf.  infin.  48  15 

Periphrastio  fnt.  248  79 
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perire  125  4 

FermesBUS  122  16 

perorare  245  99 

perpeii  95  i  cj  107  7 

rernsiniiB  107  3 

Pttrarch  109  7 

Petrtmiut  63  30;  148  13;  167 

petulantia  88  37 

Fhasis  96  18 

PhidiaoiiB  lappiter  178  15 

Philetaeas  209  3 

Philetas  146  i 

Phoehe  55  15 

PhoeDix  140  3 

pigna8  228  11 -,  242  73 

pila  158  7 

plla  281 10 

Pindar  112  37;  188  10;  219 

63;  226  3;  283  19 
pias  160  9 

Plauhu  128  7o;  159  3 
plenos  101  44 
Pluperf.  71  36;  82  i;  97  33; 

187  3;  184  15 
Plural  indef.  86  33;    116  15; 

167  63 ;  188  5  ;  203  38 ;  20:) 

40 
Plur.  of  magnifioence  176  3 1 ; 

218  55 
PoenuB  143  3 

pompa  129  3 

Ponticus  73 

positus  65  7 

posse  80  31  33 

potus  and  positus  221  75 

praeoouia  classica  157  4 1 

praelucere  65  13 

praeteritus  136  36 

Praxiteles  174  16 

premere  188  9 

Pres.  for  preterite  114  1 

prooedere  52  1 

properare  59  4 

prouehi  66  16 

prozimus  92  6 


pudor  80  33 
puellalOl45:  188  15 
puluis  (fem.)  107  6 
Pulydamas  150  39 
pumez  148  8 

qualis  106  i 
quamuis  113  29 
quantus60  10;  220  65 
que  displaoed  58  30 
quin  68  22 

Quintiliim  50  35 ;  54  i  r 
quippe  ubi  79  37 
QuirinuB  212  2 1 

racemus  199  13  14 

radius  213  26 

ramus  48  13 

rarus  72  43 

recens  209  7 

referre  51  38 

remanere  50  31 

repugnare  with  dat.  111  ao 

resipiscere  193  17 

rogitare  68  23 

Bomanus  107  5 

ros  137  2 

rumor  62  26 

rumpere  69  27 

Sallust  61  19 
sanguis  117  19 
sanum  193  18 
sapere  13  i  26 
saucius  82  5 
saxum  87  29 
Soaeae  (portae)  178  39 
Soamander  150  27 
scamnum  155  19 
scire  54  12 
Scribonia  239  55 
secures  ponere  175  24 
sedllO  15;  118  I 
seducere79  27 
semper  94  14 ;  178  38 
Seneca  53  5;  163  31 
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Stneea  Trag.  166  34 ;  176  95  ^ 
214  77;  2289;  241  77 

sentire  246  93 

Bepositus  97  14 

Bepalcrum  226  i 

sequi 140  5 

Beruitium  61  19 

seuehi  155  1 1 

SicanuB  87  19 

signnm  198  3 

sinuB  72  38 

Sila  93  7 

SiliiLS  Italicus  m  13;  94  14; 
150  19;  170  50;  213  35; 
235  39 

sirpiculus  203  40 

socius  (adj.)  63  39 

sonitns  102  48 

spatiari  93  o 

spatium  20o  58 

sperare  109  3 

spiritns  80  31;  87  33;  183 
10 

Statiu»  94  11;  147  5;  169  3; 
170  5 ;  176  38 ;  177  37 ;  213 
13;  215  36;  231  31;  233  36 

sub99  36;  17736;  17953 

snbductus  199  9 

subesse  218  53 

subire  141  10 

Subjunctive  246  10 1 

Subj.  imperf.  114  7 

succendere  55  1 5 

Sugambri  222  77 

surgere  99  37 

Sjrius  131  14 

taeda  67  11 
tali8  66  15;  139  30 
tam  88  39 
tamen  4*7  8 ;  109  5 
tangere  154  16 
Tantaleus  232  34 
tantus  228  13 
tardare  100  43 
tarduB48  17;  72^1 


tela  179  5^ 
temptare  127  19 
tempus  66  9 ;  1U8  53 
Tenses  164  45;  ohange  of|  136 

33 
tenuis  148  8 
tepidns  86  33 
terebinthns  165  49 
tergus  137  6 
terra  134  16 
terrae  (plur.)  108  10 
thalamus  166  49 
Thebanus  deus  183  6 
Theocritm  46 3 ;  90  sqq.;  147  5 
Thessalia  60  6 
Thessalns  192  10 
Thiodamanteus,  92  6 
thyius  165  49 
Thynias  99  34 

Tibullus  196 1 3 ;  198  8 ;  241  70 
pseudo-Tihullus  73  45 ;  116  1 7 ; 

119  5 ;  214  33 
tonsus  236  38 
toga  praetexta  234  33 
toruns  185  34 
totiens  62  31;  77  3 1 
tozicnm  60  6 
tradere  83  10 
trahere  66  19 
tristis  somnns  86  39 
Triton  219  61 
tuba  115  13 
TuUus  106 
turba  156  34 
turgere  104  3 
tumultus  119  7 
tutns  103  53 

uaonns  51  34;  79  37;  91  3 

uagus  60  7 ;  93  10 

Valerius  Flaccut  97  33;  100 

41;  101 47;  13436 

napulare  128  10 
uariare  110  1 1 
nbicumque  93  10 
uellioare  109  8 
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nendere  63  4 

aenireS^  10 

uentosiM  125  5 

nerba  qneri  68  11 

nerbom  and  dictnm  57  19 

Vergiliae  65  10 

nersicolor  165  50 

nertere86  38;  164  43 

Yertnmnns  196 

neeannB  65  5 

neetis  (stolaj  240  61 

netnetas  149  15 

nioee  242  75 

nidere,  48  la 

nindicare  in  231  10 

nirl36  36;  155  20 

Virgil  54  10;  56  ai;  104  i; 

1057;  120  16  17;    123  4; 

1255;  15634;  165 49;  204 


43;  22883;  246  loi 
nita52i 

nitta  (uirginea)  234  34 
VUzeB  164  41 
nmbroens  rogns  227  8 
nmor  153  3 
nnde  116  13, 
nngniii  tener  100  39 
nnna  60  13 
Voo.  67  19 
nocula  86  17 
YolBinine  (adj.)  198  4 
nota  89  44 
nma  231 19 
ntere  67  19 
una  199  13 


Zengma  175  34 
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VIRGII..    THB  PIPTH  JENBID.    THEFUNERALGAMES, 
Edited  by  Rev.  A.  Calvert,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John*s 
CoUege,  Cambridge.  [Ready. 

HOBACB.  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  ODES,  Edited 
by  T.  E.  Page,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John*s  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  and  Assistant-Master  at  the  Charterhouse.  [Ready* 

THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  THE  ODES.     By  the  same 
Editor.  [Ready, 

OVID.  SELECTIONS,  Edited  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  CoUege,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant- 
Master  at  Eton.  [Ready, 

OJBSAB.     THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  CAMPAIGNS  OF 
THE  GALLIC  WAR,    Editcd  by  W.   G.    Rutherford, 
M.A.,  Balliol  CoUege,  Oxford,  and  Assistant-Master  at  St. 
Paul's  School.  [Ready. 

30,000.3.81. 
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OJB8AR.     SCENES  FROM   THE   FIFTH  AND    SIXTII 
BOOKS  01  THE  GALLIC  WAR,    Selected   and   Edited 
by  C.  COLBECK,  M.A.,  Fellowof  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
and  Assistant-Master  at  Ilarrow.  \Ready. 

THUOYDIDBS,  Book  IV.  Oh.  1-4.1.  THE  CAPTURE  Ofi 
SPHACTERIA.  Edited  by  C.  E.  Graves,  M.A.,  Classical 
Lecturer  and  late  Feliow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridgc. 

[Kecuiy, 

HBBODOTU8.      Selectiona    from  Books     VII.    and  VIII. 

THE  EXPEDITION  OF  XERXES,      Edited  by  A.  IL 
CooKE,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  King*s  College,  Cambridge. 

[Ready. 

THB  6BBBK  BLBQIAO  POBT8.  Sdected  and  Edited  by  Rev. 
Hkrbert  Kynaston,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Chelteuham  Col- 
l^e,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  CoIIege,  Cambridge. 

[Ready. 

HOBKBB'8  ILIAD.  Book XVIII.  THE  ARMS  OF ACHIL^ 
LES,  Edited  by  S.  R.  James,  B.A.,  Schplar  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant-Master  at  Eton.  [Inpreparation, 

WVY.  THE  HANNIBALIAN  WAR,  Being  part  of  the  2 ist 
and  22nd  books  of  Livy,  adapted  for  the  use  of  beginners. 
By  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A.,  Assistant  -  Master  at  Rugby, 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoIIege,  Cambridge.  [Ready. 

VBBGII..  THE  SECOND  GEORGIC.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  II. 
Skrink,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Merton  Collcge,  Oxford,  and 
Assistant-Master  at  Uppingham.  [Ready, 

HORAOE.  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  EPISTLES  AND 
SATIRES  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  J.  F.  V.  Baker,  B.A., 
Fellow  of  St.  John^s  CoIIege,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant- 
Master  at  Marlborough.  [Ready, 

VImKTO—EUTHYPHRO  AND  MENEXENUS.  Edited  by 
C   E.  Graves,  M.A.  [In  prcparatioji, 

LIVY.  THE  LAST  TWO  KINGS  01 MACEDON.  SCENES 
FROMTHE  LAST  DECADE  OF  LIVY,  Selected  and 
Edited  by  F.  H.  Rawlins,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  King^s  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  and  Assistant-Master  at  Eton.        [In  preparation. 


CLASSICAL. 


HORACB  —  THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  BOOKS  OF 
THE  ODES,  Edited  (cach  book  separate)  by  T.  E.  Fagb, 
M.  A.  \In  preparcUion, 


MAGMILLAN'S  GLASSIGAL  SEBIES  FOB 
C0LLE6ES  AND  SGHOOLS. 

Being  select  portions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authorS|  edited 
with  Introductions  and  Notes  at  the  end^  by  eminent 
scholars.  The  series  is  designed  to  supply  first  rate  text- 
books  for  the  higher  forms  of  Schoolsi  having  in  view 
also  the  needs  of  Candidates  for  public  examinations  at  the 
Universities  and  elsewhere. 

The  followii^  volumes  are  ready  : — 

JB8CHYLU8— PBRSiB.  Edited  by  A.  O.  PricKARD,  M.A., 
Feliow  and  Ttttor  of  New  Coliege,  Oxf oxd.  With  Map.  31.  td, 

CATUUUS— SBItBCT  POBM8.  Edited  by  F.  P.  SlMPSON, 
B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford«  New  and 
revised  Edition.     5^. 

OICBRO— THB  8ECOND  PHIIiIPPIO  ORATION.  From 
the  Germaa  of  Karl  Hobn.  Edited,  with  Corrections  and 
Additions,  by  JoiiN  £.  B.  Mayor,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  Fellow  of  St  John'8  College. 
New  edition,  revised.     5^. 

THB  OATIIiINB  ORATION8.  From  the  German  of  Karl 
Halm.  Editcd,  with  Additions,  by  A.  S.  WiLKiNS,  MIA., 
Professor  of  Latin  at  the  Owens  College,  Manchester.  New 
edition.    31.  6</. 

THB  AOADEMICA.  Edited  by  JAMES  RxiD,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge.     4/.  &/. 

PRO  LE6E  MANIIiIA.  Edited  aEter  HALM  by  Prof.  A.  S. 
WiLKiNs,  M.A.    3J.  6c/. 

PRO  ROSCIO  AlKBr.INO.  Edited  after  Halm.  By  E. 
H.  DONKIN,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
Assistant-Master  at  Uppingharo.    4/.  6</. 

a  ^ 


Pistl.    «. 


FwfaiJKcf  Latia,  SttDoa  X.  a:ii  XL  3C.61L  SkbbXIL- 


CAfB»    Scadar   m   Anoit   m^Bmj  st   C^dML    Wllk  3 

MOIAMa.     E&et  If  Bcm.  H.  II. 
Hcad-MelBr  of  Sc    Feto^  Sdhaoi^ 

Ei&tcd  by  G.  EL  HiTiiif,  lf.A.,  FAiv  of 
Sc  JobflTs  CoHcge.  Cdifandgc^  nd  AsaBMt-MnCcr  at 
Hamm.    With  Maps.     s^ 

cnrnx—HEsoimjM  efistuub  zm.  yjfirrf  fty  £.  s. 
SmraLBirRGH,  M.A.    4J1  6iil 

PUUrru»— MII.ES  GZ^&IOSUS.  Edited  by  R.  T.  Tiusu, 
MJL,  Fdk^w  aikd  PniiESSor  of  Gie^  XXI  Trixiitj  Colkge,  I>xhliiu 

PUM7'S  I.ETTE&S-Book  III.  Edited  by  Professor  JoHN  £. 
B.  Mayor.  With  Lifie  of  Piiny,  bj  G.  H.  R£2iDALL,  M.A. 
Fcap.  Swo,    5r. 

FBOiTBRTTUS— SBI.ECT  POBMS.  Editcd  bjr  J.  P.  PosT- 
GAT%  M.A.y  FeQow  of  Trimtj  CoOege,  Cambridge. 

SAU.UST— CATII.INB  and  JUGUBTHA.  Edited  bj  C. 
Mkrivalk,  B.D.  New  editiou,  carcfulij  reYiicd  ai^  en- 
hrc/^i.     4J.  d/.     Or  sepanuely  zs.  6J.  cacii. 


CLASSICAL. 


TACrrUS— AGRXCOIJk  and  GERMANXA.  Edited  by  A.  J. 
Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb»  M.A.  Translaton  of 
Tacitus.    New  edition.    y.  6d,    Or  separately  2J.  cach. 

THE  ANNAXiS,  Book  VX.     By  the  same  £ditor&    2s.  6d. 

TBRBNOB—HAUTON  TXMORUMBNOS.  Edited  by  E.  S. 
Shuckburgh,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Eton  Colleg;e»  $9. 
With  Translatdony  41.  6d. 

PHORMXO.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Bond,  M.A.,  and 
A.  S.  Walpole,  B.A.     4j.  6d, 

THUCYDXDB8— THB  SIOIXiXAN  E3CPBDXTXON,  Books 
VX.  aad  VXX.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Percival  Frost,  M.  A., 
Late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  New  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  with  Map.    5^. 

ZBNOPHON— HBXiIrBNXOAy  Books  I.  aad  II.  Edited  by 
H.  Hajlstonbi  B.A.«  late  Scholar  of  Peterhoose^  Cambridge. 
WithMap.    4J.6^. 

CYROPiBDIA,  BookB  VII.  aad  VIII.  ^dited  by  Alfred 
GooDWiN,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greck  in  Uiiiversity  College, 
London.    5^. 

MBMORABIXiIA  SOCRATIS.  Edited  by  A.  R.  Cluer, 
B.A.    Ballioi  College,  Oxford.     6s. 

THB  ANABASIS— BookB  X.  to  IV.  Edited  with  Notes  by 
Professors  W.  W.  Goodwin  and  J.  W.  White.  Adapted  to 
Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar.     With  a  Map.     Fcap.  8vo.     5^. 

lyke  filiowiftg  an  in  preparaticn  :-^ 

iBSCHINBS-IN  CTBSIPHONTBM.  Edited  by  Rev.  T. 
GwATKiN,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge. 

[/» thepras^ 

CICBRO— PRO  P.  SBSTIO.  Editcd  by  Rev.  H.  A.  HoldEn, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Head-Master  of  Ipswich  School^  late  Fellow 
and  Assistant  Tntor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Editor 
of  Aristophanes,  &c 

DBMOSTHBNBS— PIRST  PRII.XPPIO.  Edited  by  Rev. 
T.  Gwatkin,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John'f  CoUege, 
Cambridge. 
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ADVERSU8  UIPnifEM.     Edited  by  Rer.  J.  R.  KlNG, 
M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Totor  of  Oiiel  CoU^  Oxfoid. 

BUKIPIDS8 — SBUSCT  PIiAYB,  bf  wkms  Editors. 

ALCB8TI8.    Edited  by  J.  £.  C  WsiXDON»  RA.,  FeDow 
and  Lectnrer  of  Kji^s  College,  Cambridge. 

BACCHAB.  Edited  by  £.  S.  SHUCCBinLGH,  H. A.»  Asartmiift- 
Blaster  at  Eton  College. 

HXPPOIiTTC8.  Edited  by  Rer.  J.  P.  BfAHAFFY.  VL^A^ 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dnblin.  [In  theprau 
MBDBA.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Ve&rall,  M.A.»  FeUow  and 
Lecturer  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge. 

HBRODOTn8— THB  nffVASION  OFGRBBCB  BTZBRZJBS. 
BookB  VII.  and  VIII.  Edited  by  Thomas  €ASKy  M.  A., 
fbrmerly  FeUow  of  Brasenose  CoUcge,  Oxfofd. 

HOMBR'8  ODYSSBV—Books  ZXI.— XXIV.  Edited  bf  S.  G. 
Hai!ILTON,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Hertford  Coll^,  Oxfoid. 

HORACB— THE  ODBS.     Editcd  by  T.  £.  Page,  M.  A.,  Master  at 

Charterhouse  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,Canibridge. 

THE  SATIRES.  Edited  by  Arthur  Palmer,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Profcssor  of  Latin  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

LIVY— Book»  XXIII.  and  XXIV.  Editcd  by  Rev.  W.  W. 
Capes.  M.A. 

Books  II.  and  III.  Edited  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson, 
M.A.,  Head-Masler  of  St.  Peter's  School,  York. 

THB  SAMNITB  WARS  as  narrated  iu  the  First  Decade  of 
Llvy.  Edited  by  Kev.  T.  H.  Stokoe,  D.D.,  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  Head-Master  of  King's  Colle^^e  School,  London. 

I.YSIA8— SEI.BCT  ORATIONS.  Edited  by  E.  S.  Shtick- 
BUEGH,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Eton  College.    [/«  iheprcss. 

PI.ATO— FOUR  DIAIiOaUES  ON  THE  TRIAL  AND 
DEATH  of  SOCRATES,  viz,^  EUTHYPHRO,  APO- 
LOGY,  CttlTO,  AND  FHiCDO.  Edited  by  C.  W.  MoULK, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

SOPHOCI.es— ANTIGONE.  Edited  by  Rev.  JOHN  BOND, 
M.A.,  and  A.  S.  Walpole,  B.A. 


CLASSICAL. 


SUETONIUS— IiXVBS    OF    THB    ROMAN     BM7BRORS. 

Selccted  and  Edited  by  H.  F.  G.  Bramwell,  B.A.,  Junior 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
TAOXTUS— THE  HXSTORY.    Books  I.  and  II,     Edited  by  C. 
£.  Gravbs,  M.A. 

THUCYDIDBS— Books  I.  aad  II.  Edited  by  H.  Broadbbnt, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  CoUege,  Oxford,  and  Assistant- 
Master  at  £ton  College. 

Booko  IV.  aad  V.  Edited  by  C.  E.  Graves,  M. A.,  Classical 
Lectorer,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

VIRGII*— JENEID,  II.  and  III.  The  Narrative  of  i^neas. 
Edited  by  E.  W.  HowsoN,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  ICing's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Other  volutnes  willfollow, 

CLASSICAL. 

JBSCHYI.U8— r/r^  EUMENIDES.  The  Greek  Text,  with 
Introduction,  English  Notes,  and  Verse  Translation.  By 
Bernard  Drakb,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  King's  CoUcge, 
Cambridge.    8vo.     5;. 

THE  ORESTEIAN  TRILOGY,  Edited  with  IntroducUon 
and  Notes,  by  A.  O.  Prickard,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
New  College,  Oxford.     8vo.  [In  preparaiion. 

KRA!TT3B—THE  SKIES  AND  WEATHER-FORECASTS 
OF  ARATUS,  Translated  with  Notes  by  E.  PosTE,  M.A., 
Oriel  CoUege,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.     3J.  dd, 

ARISTOTI.B— ^iV  INTRODUCTION  TO  ARISTOTLES 
RffETORIC.  With  Analysis,  Notes  and  Appendices.  By 
£.  M.  CoPB,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
STOb     14/. 

ARISTOTLE  ON  FALLACIES;  OR,  THESOPHISTICl 
ELENCHI,  With  Translation  and  Notes  by  E.  PoSTB,  M.  A, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  CoUege,  Oxford.    8vo.    ilr.  6d. 

THE  METAPHYSICS,  BOOK I,  Translated  by  a  Cam- 
bridge  Graduate.     8vo.     51. 

THE  POLITICS,  Edited,  after  SusEMlHS  by  R.  D.  HiCKS, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Triuity  College,  Cambridge.    8vo. 

[/«  preparation. 
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ARI8T0VUB  ContinMidr^ 

TIIE  POLITICS.    Tnmslated  by  J.  E.  C.  Wklldoh,  B.A., 
Fellow  of  King^s  Coll^e^  Cambridge.  Svo.     \In  prtparatum, 

AWLlSTomiLli1i&—TB£   BIRDS.     Transiated  into  Engllsh 

Vene,  \vith  Introdnctioii,  Notes,  and  Appendioes,  by  B.    H. 

KxNinLDT,  D.D.y  Regins  Professor  ol  Gieek  in  the  Umreisity 

of  Cambridge.    Crown  8yo.    61.     Help-Notes  to  the  same^ 

for  the  nse  of  Stndcnts.     i/.  td. 

ARNOI.D— y€  HANDBOOK  OF  LATIN  EPTGRAPHY-^ 
By  W.  T.  Arnold,  B.A  \In  preparation. 

THE     ROMAH   SYSTEM    OF    PROVINCIAL    A£>- 

MINISTRATION   TO    THE   ACCESSION  OF    CON- 

S7ANTINE    THE    GREAT.       By    the   Sarae    Author. 

Crown  Svo.     dr. 

"  Oughc  to  prove  a  Taluable  handbook  to  the  Student  of  Roman  His- 

tOry." — GUARDIAN. 

VJBOMVmi—SHORT  EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  PROSB 
COMPOSITION  AND  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN 
LATIN  GRAMMAR^  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Chapter  on 
Analysis  of  Sentences.  By  the  Rer.  H.  Bklchkr,  M.A., 
Assbtant  Master  In  King^s  Coll^e  School,  London.     New 

Edition.     i8mo.     u.  6d. 
Key  to  the  above  (for  Teachers  only).     2j.  6d. 

SHORT  EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSI^ 

TION.      PART  II.,  On  the  Syntax  of  Sentences,  with  an 

Appendix  including,  EXERCISES  IN  LA  TIN  IDIOMS^ 

6fc.     i8mo.    25. 

BJULaiSLll&^GREEX  AND  ENGLISH  DIALOGUES  FOR 
USE  IN  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  By  John 
Stuart  Blackib,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.    New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d, 

CXCBRO—  THE  A  CADEMICA.   The  Text  revised  and  expldned 

byjAMKS  Rbid,  M.A.,  Fellowof  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

New  Edition.     With  Translation.     8vo.  \In  thepress. 

THE  ACADEMICS.    Translated  by  Jamks  S.  Rbid,  M.A. 
8vo.     5j.  6d. 

SELECT    LETTERS.—MXsx    the    Edition    of    Albrrt 

Watson,  M.A.     Translated  by  G.  E.  Jeans,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  Hertford  CoIIege,  Oxford,  and  Assistant-Master  at  Hailey- 

bury.     8vo.     loj.  6d, 


CLASSICAI.. 


CX.A88XCAII    WBXTER8.       Edited  by  J.    R.  Grksn,  M.A« 
Fcap,  8vo,     IJ.  6./.  cach.  ^ 

A  Series  of  small  volumes  upon  some  of  the  principal 
classical  writers,  whose  works  form  subjects  of  study  in  our 
Schools. 

EURIPIDES.    ByProfessor  J.P.Mahaffy.  \Ready, 

LIVY,    By  Rcv.  W.  W.  Capks,  M.A.  [Ready, 

SOPIIOCLES,     By  Prof.  Lbwis  Campbell.  \Ready, 

VERGIL.     By  Professor  H.  Nkttlkship.  [Ready. 
DEMOSTHENES.   By  S.  IT.  Butcher,  M. A.  ] 

CICERO.    By  Professor  A.  S.  Wilkins.           I  In 


TACITUS.  By  Messrs.  Church  &Brodribb.  ipreparatim. 
HERODOTUS,    By  James  Bryce,  M. A.  J 

mMLl^-^PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  THE  QUANTITATIVE 
PRONUNCIATION  OF  LATIN,  for  the  nse  of  Classlcal 
Teachers  and  Liiigaists.  By  A«  J.  Elus,  B.A.,  F.R.S. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.    41.  6d, 

TJXGtl.Km—EXERCISES  ON  LATIN  SYNTAX  AND 
IDIOM,  ARRANGED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
ROBY'S  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  By  E.  B. 
England,  M.A.,  Assistant  Lecturer  at  the  Owens  College, 
Manchester.     Croi^ii  8vo.  \In  thepress, 

EURXPXDB8— MEDEA.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
A.  W.  Verrall,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     8vo.  \In  thepress, 

GmmB—THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  HOMERIC  POEMS 
By  W.  D.  GsDDBS,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Universlty  of  • 
Aberdeen.    8vOb     141. 

OliAD8TONfi— Works  by  the  Rt,  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstonx,  M.P. 
yUVENTUS  MUNDI;  or,  God»  and  Men  of  the  Heroic 
Age.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.     lor.  6^. 

THE  TIME  AND  PLACR  OF  HOMER.    Ciown  8vo. 
6s.6d. 

A  PRIMER  OF  HOMER.    l8mo.     I/. 
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«MODWIM— Works  by  W.  W.  GooDWDi»  Ftafeaor  cf  Gie^  fai 
Hanrard  UnhreiBitj,  U.S.A. 

SYNTAX  OF  THE  MOODS  AND  TENSBS  OF  TSB 
GREEK   VERB.       New   Edltioii,  leviied.      GnNm   8vo. 

ANELEMENTARYGREEKGRAMMAR.   NewEditioa» 
revifed*    Ciown  Svo.    ^* 

"  Ic  is  the  best  Greek  Gnunmar  of  iu  siie  in  ihe  KngMi  laiignace.''— 

A  GREEK  GRAMAfAR  FOR  SCnOOLS.    [In  preparation. 

OOODWIN-y^  TEXTBOOK  OF  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY, 
based  on  Ritter  and  Pr£LLEr's  "Historia  Philosophiae 
Graecae  et  Romanae."  £y  Alfred  Goodwin,  M.A.  Fellovir 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  Greek  in 
University  College,  London.    8vo.  [In  preparaiian. 

QUVBHWOOI^^THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GREEK  GRAM^ 
MAR^  including  Acddence,  Irregiilar  Verbi^  «nd  Prlnciples  of 
Derivation  and  Composition ;  adapted  to  the  System  of  Cmde 
Forms.    By  J.  G.  Grbsnwood,  Prindpal  of  Owens  Coll^re, 

Manchester.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    ^s.  6d. 

HBRODOTU8,  Booka  l.—m.-^THE  EMPIRES  OF  TIIE 
EAST.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introductions,  by  A.  H. 
Saycb,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
and  Deputy-Professor  of  Comparative  Philology.    Svo. 

[In  preparation, 

noVQBON-MYTHOLOGY  FOR  LATIN  VERSIFICA- 
TION.  A  brief  Sketch  of  the  Fables  of  the  Andents, 
prepared  to  be  rendered  into  Latiu  Verse  for  Schools.  By 
F.  HoDGSON,  B.D.,  late  Provost  of  £ton.  New  Edition, 
revlsed  by  F.  C.  Hodgson,  M.A.     i8mo.    y. 

HOMBR— r^i?  ODYSSEY.  Done  mto  English  by  S.  H. 
BuTCHER,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford,  and 
Andrew  Lang,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Merton  CoUege,  Oxford. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  with  new  Introduction, 
additional  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  lOf.  6d. 
THE  JLIAD.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
Walter  Leaf,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  the  late  J.  H.  Pratt,  M.A.     8vo.  [In  preparation. 
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HOBISBZO  DIOTZOITAIIT.  For  Use  in  Schools  and  CoUeges. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  ;G.  Autenreith,  with 
Additions  uid  Corrections  by  R.  P.  Kbbp,  Ph.D.  With 
numerons  lilustrations.    Crown  Svo.    6s, 

HORAOB— r^^  WORKS  OP  HORACE,  rendered  into 
English  Prose,  with  Introductions,  Running  Analysis,  and 
Notes,  by  J.  Lonsdalx,  M.A.,  and  S.  Lss,  M.A.  Globe 
8to.    3j.  6^. 

TIIE  ODES  OP  HORACE  IN  A  METRICAL  PARA- 
PHRASE,     By  R.  M.  Hovknden.    Extra  fcap.  8va    4/. 

HORACKS  LIPE  AND  CHARACTER.  An  Epitome  of 
his  Satires  and  Episties.  By  R.  M.  Hovsnden.  Extra  fcap. 
8yo.    4J.  6d, 

WORD  POR  WORD  PROM  HORACE.  The  Odes 
literally  Versified.  By  W,  T.  Thornton,  C.B.  Crown 
8vo.    7^.  6d. 

jAOB.nON—PIRST  STEPS  TO  GREEK  PROSE  COM^ 
POSITION.  By  Blomfisld  Jackson,  M.A.  Assistant- 
Mastcr  in  King's  College  School,  London.  New  Edition 
revised  and  enlarged.     i8mo.     I/.  60. 

KEY  TO  FIRST  STEPS,  [Immediately, 

SECOND  STEPS  TO  GREEK PROSE  C0MP0SI7I0N, 
with  Miscellaneous  Idioms,  Aids  to  Accentuation,  and  Exami* 
nation  Fapers  in  Greek  Scholarship.     i8mo.     2J.  6d, 

«*«  A  Key  to  both  Parts,  for  the  use  of  Tcachers  only,  b  in 
preparation. 

JAOKSON— ^  MANUAL  OF  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.  By 
Hbnry  Jackson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Pnelector  In  Andent 
Philosophy,  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge.  [Ih  pn^fiaraHon, 

JBBB — ^Works  hy  R.  C  Jebb,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 

Uniyersity  of  Glasgow. 

THE    ATTIC    ORATORS    FROM    ANTIPHON     TO 

ISAEOS.    2  vols.  8va    251. 

SELECTIONS  PROM  THE  A  TTIC  ORA  TORS,  ANTI- 

PHON,   ANDOKIDES,    LYSIAS,   ISOKRATES,    AND 

ISMOS,    Edited,  with  Notes.     Being  a  companion  volume  to 

the  preceding  work.    8yo.     I2j.  6^. 
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JEBB  ConHrmed'^ 

THB  CHARACTBRS  OF  THBOPHRASTUS.  Translated 
firom  a  revised  Test,  with  Introdttcdon  and  Notes.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.    6x.  6a, 

A  PRIMBR  OP  GRBBK  UTBRATURB.     l8mo.     \s. 

A  HISTOR  Y  OF  GRBBK  LITBRA  TURB.    Crown  8vo. 

[In  preparatian. 

ITJVmAJL^THIRTBBN  SATIRBS  OF  yUVBI/AL.  With 
a  Commentary.  By  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  Kemiedy 
Professor  of  Latin  at  Combridge.  VoL  I.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged.    Crown  8vo.    fs,  6d,    Vol.  II.   Crown  8vo.  lar.  6d. 

"  For  really  ripe.scholarship,  extensive  acquaintance  \yith  Latin  litera- 
ture,  and  faniiliar  knowledge  uf  continental  criiicism,  aacient  and  modem, 
it  is  unsurpaii.sed  among  English  editions." — Pkop.  Conington  in 
**£dinburuh  Rkvibw." 

'*  Mr.  Mavor's  work  is  beyond  the  reach  of  common  literary  compli- 
ment.  It  is  not  only  a  commentarY  on  Juvenal,  bUt  a  mine  of  the  most 
valuahle  and  interesting  information  on  the  history,  social  condition, 
manners,  and  beliefs  of  the  Ronian  world  daring  the  period  of  the  early 
Empire." — Prof.  Nkttlbship  in  the  "Acadbmv.  ' 

"  Scarcely  any  vaUiable  cuntribution  that  has  bcen  hitherto  made  to  the 
interpretation  of  Juvenal  will  be  sought  in  vain  in  this  commentary  .... 
This  cxcellent  work  mects  the  lonjj  feit  want  of  a  commentary  to  Jnvenal 
on  a  level  wiih  the  deniauds  of  modem  science." — Pkup.  Fkiedlandkr 
op  KdNiGSBKKG  iN  "  Jahkksbekicut  fDr  Altbrthumswissenschaft.** 

KIHV^BT—MANUAL  OF  ANCIBNT  GEOGRAPHY^ 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Hbinrich  Kiepbrt. 
Crown  8vo.    5x. 

"KTtlMLmoiil—BXERCISES  IN  THE  COMPOSITION  OP 
GREEK  lAMBIC  VERSE  by  Translations  from  English 
Dramatists.  By  Rev.  H.  Kynaston,  M.A.,  Principal  or 
Cheltenham  College.  With  Introduction,  Vocabulary,  &c. 
Extra  Fcap.  8vo.     4f.  dd. 

KEY  TO  THE  SAME  (for  Teachers  only).  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.     4J.  dd. 

EXEMPLARIA  CIIELTONIENSIA  :  sive  quae  discipulis 
suis  Carmina  identidem  Latine  reddenda  proposuit  ipse  red- 
didit  ex  cathedra  dictavit  Herbert  Kynaston,  M.A., 
Principal  of  Cheltenham  CoUege.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  5j. 
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LIVT,  BookB  XXI.— XXV.  Translated  by  A.  J.  Churcr, 
M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A.  [In p-eparaHan. 

LhOYH—TI/E  AGE  OF  PERICLES.  A  History  of  the 
Folitics  and  Arts  of  Greeoe  from  the  Fersian  to  the  Felopon- 
nesianWar.  ByWiLLiAM  WatkissLloyd.  dvols.  8vo.  2ix. 

l&JLQVlVUljJSkXi''FlRST  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  M.  C. 
Macmillan,  M.A.,late  Scholar  of  Christ's  CoU^e,  Cambridgey 
Assistant  Master  in  St  Faul'8  SchooL     i8mo.     i/.  6d» 

MAHAPPY—Works  by  J.  F.  Mahaffx,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Ancient  Ilistory  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  GREECE  ;  from  Homer  to  Menander. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Crovm  8vo.    % 

RAMBLES  AND  STUDIES  IN  GREECE.  With  lUus- 
Uations,     Second  £dition.    With  Map.    Crown  8vo.    lox.  dd. 

A  PRIMER  OP  GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.  With  lUus- 
trations.     i8mo.     ix. 

EURIPIDES.  ^  i8mo.    \s.  6d. 

MARSHALIi  — ^  TABLE  OP  IRREGULAR  GREER 
VERBSf  classified  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Curtius 
Greek  Grammar.  By  J.  M.  MARSHALLy  M.A.,  one  of  the 
Masters  in  CUfton  CoUege.    8vo.  doth.    New  Edition.     is, 

mAVLTIAlM-SELECT  EPIGRAMS  FROM  MARTIAL  FOR 
ENGLISH  READERS.  Translated  by  W.  T.  Webb, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Ilistory  audPolitical  Economy,  Fresidency 
CoUege,  Calcutta.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4r.  (nL 

BOOKS  7.  AND  IL  OF  THE  EPIGRAMS.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Frofessor  J.  E.  B.  Mayor* 
M.A.     8vo.  [Inthepress, 

BCAYOR  (JOHN  B.  lA.^-^FIRST  GREEK  READER.  Edited 
afler  Karl  Halm,  with  Corrections  and  large  Additions  by 
Frofessor  Johm  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  St  John'8 
CoUege,    Cambridge.       New   Edition,  revised.    Fcap.    8vo. 
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MAYOR  Cantinutd-^ 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  CLUB  TO  LATIN  LITERA^ 
TURE.  Edited  after  HUbnsb,  wlth  laige  Additioiis  by 
ProfiBSBor  JOHM  £.  B.  Mayor.     Crown  8vo.     ios,  6tL 

MAYOR  (J08BPH  B,)—GREER'  POR  BEGINNERS.  Bj 
the  Rer.  J.  B.  Matok,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Classical  Literatare 
in  King^s  College,  London.  Part  L,  witfa  Vocabnlazy,  ix.  6d. 
Parts  IL  and  111.,  with  Vocabulazy  and  Indexy  ^x.  6t/.  oom« 
plete  in  one  VoL    New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth.    4^ .  6d, 

m^KOTX—PARALLEL  EXTRACTS  ananged  for  translation 
into  English  and  Latin,  with  Notes  on  Idioms.  By  J.  £. 
NixON,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lectorer,  King^s  College, 
Cambridge.  Part  L — Historlcal  and  Epistolary.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    Czown  8yo.    51. 6d. 

vmw  (JOHN,  M.A.y-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK 
AND  LATIN  ETYMOLOGY,  By  John  Pkili^  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Chiist^s  CoVLtgit^  Cambridge,  formerly 
Teacher  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Unlversity  of  Cambridge.  Third 
and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  lor.  tcL 
A  PRIMER  OF  PHILOLOGY.  By  the  same  Author. 
l8mo.     I/. 

• 

nnHiLn—THE  EXTANT ODES  OP  PINDAR.  Translated 
into  English,  with  an  Introduction  and  short  Notes,  by  Ernest 
Mysrs,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxfoid.  Crown 
8vo.     $s, 

VULTO^THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PLATO.  Translated  into 
English,  with  an  Analysis  and  Notes,  by  J.  Ll.  Daviss, 
M.A.,  and  D.  J.  Vaughan,  M.A.  New  Edition,  with 
Vignette  Portraits  of  Plato  and  Socrates,  engraved  by  Jskns 
from  an  Antique  Gem.     i8ma     4j.  6a, 

PHILEBUS,  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
Hknry  JACKSON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Collcge,Cambii^.!^e. 
8vo.  [In  J>rfpur<Uiim, 

THE  TRIAL  AND  DEATH  OF  SOCRATES,  Bcing 
thc  Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo  of  Plato.  Trans- 
lafccd  by  F.  J.  Church.     Crown  8vo.     4J.  6</. 
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PLAUTUS— 7!^^  MOSTELLARIA  OP  PLAUTUS.  With 
Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  Excunog.  By  Wiluam  Ramsay, 
M.A.,  fonnerly  Professor  of  Httmanity  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  Edited  by  Professor  GsoROS  G.  Ramsay,  M.A., 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow.    8to.    14/. 

POTT8  (A.  W.j  M.A.)— Works  by  Alexandbr  W.  Potts, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  late  Fellowof  St  Jobn's  College,  Cambridge ; 
Head  Master  of  the  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 

niNTS  TOWARDS  LATIN  PROSB  COMPOSITION. 
New  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    3/. 

PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLATION  INTO  LATIN 
PROSE,  Edited  with  Notes  and  References  to  the  above. 
Extra  fcap.  8va     2s» 

LATIN  VERSIONS  OF  PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLA- 
TION  INTO  LA  TIN  PROSE.    For  Teachers  only.    2J.  td. 

EXERCISES  IN  LATJN  PROSE,  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  &c.,  for  the  Middle  Forms  of  Schools.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

[In  preparaiwn, 

ROBY— .4  GRAMMAR  OF  THELATIN  LANGUAGE,  from 
Plautus  to  Suetonius.  By  H.  J.  Roby,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  Two  Parts.  Thud  Edition. 
Part  I.  containing : — Book  I.  Sounds.  Book  H.  Inflexions. 
Book  III.  Word-formation.  Appendices.  Crown  8va  8f.  6dl 
Part  II. — «S^ntax,  Prepositions,  &c.    Crown  8vo.    loif.  6^. 

**Marked  by  the  elear  and  pmetised  ioiiffht  ofi  a  maiter  ia  hii  «t* 
A  book  that  woald  do  hoooar  to  any  eountry.^^ATHBKiSUM. 

SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  the  same  Author. 
Crown  8vo.    5x. 

B.vnn-SYNIHETIC  LATIN  DELECTUS.  A  First  Latin 
Construing  Book  arranged  on  the  Prindples  of  Gnunmatical 
Analysis.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  E.  RusH,  B.A. 
With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Moulton,  M.A.,  D.D. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.    2J. 

VOm^FIRST STEPS  TO  LATIN PROSE  COMPOSIIION. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  Rust,  M.A.  oC  Pembroke  College^  Oxford, 
Master  of  the  Lower  School,  King'f  College,  London.  New 
Edition.    i8mo.     u,  6d. 
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MVmBMTOWS^A  FIRST  GRERK  GRAMMAR.  ByW.G. 
RUTH1RVOR0,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  St  Patil'g  Sdiool, 
LoDdon.    New  EditioD,  enlarged.    Eactra  fcap.  Sm     u.  6</. 

SSSUSY— ^  PRIMER  OF  LATIN  UTERATURE.  By 
Prof.  J.  R.  SxxLXY.  \In  preparaHoH. 

JSM^WJX—PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES      IN     LATIN 

PROSE   COMPOSITION  Founded  on  Passages  selected 

frOm  Cicero,  Livy,  &c.     By  F.  P.  SlMPSON,  B.A.,  of  Balliol 

College,  Oxford.  \In  preparcUion. 

VA!Omn^COMPLETE  WORKS  TRANSLATED.  By  A.  J. 
Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A. 

THE  HISTORY.  With  Notes  and  a  Map.  New  Edition. 
QrownSvo.    tu 

THE  ANNALS.  With  Notes  and  Maps.  New  Edition. 
Qrown  8vo.    7^ .  6dl 

THE  AGRICOLA  AND  GERMANY,  WITH  THE 
DIALOGUE  ON  ORATORY,  With  Maps  and  Notes. 
New  and  Revised  Edition.     Crown  8va    41.  6d, 

rHBOCRITUS,  BION  and  MOSCilUS.  Rendered  into 
English  Prose  with  Introductory  Essay  by  Andrew  Lang» 
M.A.    Crown  8va     dr. 

THBOPHRASTUS— r^iS  CHARACTERS  OB  THEO- 
PHRASTUS.  An  English  Translation  from  a  Revised  Text. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  R.  C.  Jkbb,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.    £xtra  fcap.  8vo. 

THRINO— Works  by  the  Rev.  £.  Thring,  M.A.,  Head- 
Master  of  Uppingham  SchooL 

A  LATIN  GRADUAL,  A  First  Latin  Construing  Book 
for  B^^inners.  New  Edition,  enlarged,  with  Coloured  Sentence 
Maps.    Fcap.  8vo.    %s,  6d, 

A    MANUAL   OF  MOOD    CONSTRUCTIONS.     Fcap. 

8vo.     i/.  6d. 

A  CONSTRUmG  BOOK,     Fcap.  8va     2/.  td. 
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VIROII.~-7!fi^^  WORKS  OF  VIRGIL  RENDERED  INTO 
ENGLISH  PROSE^  with  Notes,  IntroductioiUy  Rttnning 
Analysis,  and  an  Index,  by  Jambs  LoNSDALiy  M.A.,.  and 
Samusl  Leb,  M.A.    New  Edition.    Globe  Sva     ^.  6«/. 

VrVLll^—FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GREEK.  Adapted  to  Good- 
win's  Greek  Grammar,  and  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the 
Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  By  John  Williams  White,  Ph.D., 
Assistant-Prof.  of  Greek  in  Harvard  University.    Crown  8vo. 

WIX.KXN8— i4  PRIMRR  OF  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  By 
A.  S.  WiLKiNS,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Owens 
Coll^e,  Manchester.    With  Ulustrations.    i8mo.     u. 

wmOHT— Works  by  J.  W&ight,  M.A.,  late  Head  Master  of 
Sntton  Coldfield  SchooL 

HELLENICA;  OR,  A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE  IN 
GREEKt  as  related  by  Diodorus  and  Thucydides ;  befaig  a 
First  Greek  Reading  Book,  with  ejcplanatory  Notes,  Critical 
and  HistoricaL  New  Edition  with  a.Vocabulary.  Fcap.  %fO* 
y.  6d. 

A  HELP  TO  LATIN  GRAMMAR;  or,  The  Form 
and  Use  of  Words  in  Latiny  with  Pn^essive  Ezerdses, 
Crown  8va    41.  ^ 

THE  SEVEN  KINGS  OF  ROME.  An  Easy  Narrative, 
abridged  from  the  First  Book  of  Livy  by  t£e  omission  of 
Difficult  Passages;  being  a  First  Latin  Reading  Book,  with 
Grammatical  Notes  and  Vocabulaiy.  New  and  revised 
edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    51.  &/. 

FIRST  LA  TIN  STEPS;  OR,  AN  INTRODUCTION 
BY  A  SERIES  OF  EXAMPLES  TO  THE  STUDY 
OF  THE  LA  TIN  LANGUA  GE.    Crown  8vo.    5*. 

ATTIC  PRIMER.  Aiianged  for  the  Use  of  Beginnen; 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.    41.  6dl  . 

A  COMPLETE  LATIN  COURSE,  comprishig  Rules  with 
Examples,  Exerdses,  both  Latin  and  Fiiglish^  on  each  Rule^ 
and  Vocabularies.    Crown  8vo.    4J.  6d. 
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AIKT— Wods    bf    Su  G,   B.    AniY,   K.CBL, 
Kofad»— 

RLBMiENTARY  TREATISE  ON  FARTIAL  DII^ 
FERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  Dcagned  te  tlie  Uk  of 
StadeiitsintlieUBtvcnidei^  ¥nthDiaeiaaHL  SeooadEditicM. 
QnfwnktnOm    5^  tid» 

CW  THE  ALGEBRAICAL  AND  NUMERICAL 
THEORY  OP  ERRORS  OF  OBSERVATIONS  AND 
THE  COMBINATION  OF  OBSERVATIONS.  Sccond 
EditiOB,  revised.    Ciowii  8va    6if .  6dL 

UNDULATORY  THEORY  OF  OFTICS.  DerigiHd  for 
tlie  Use  of  Stndents  in  tbe  Univenitj.  New  Kdition.  GnnvB 
Sro.    6t,  6d, 

ON  SOUND  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  VIBRATiONS, 
Witli  die  Mathematiod  Elementi  of  Music.  Des^;iied  for  the 
Use  of  Stndcnts  in  tfae  UntTersitj.  Second  Kdition,  Revised 
snd  EuJsiged.    Ciown  Svo.    gt. 

A  TREATISB  OP  MAGNETISM.    Dcsigned  for  the  Use 

of  StudcDU  in  the  University.    Crown  8vo.    ^.  6d, 

AlttY  (OSMUND)— .4  TREATISE  ON  GEOMETRICAL 
OPTICS.  Adapted  for  the  nse  of  the  liigher  Classes  in 
Schools.  By  Osmund  Airy,  B.A.,  one  of  the  Mathematicsl 
Masters  in  Wellington  CoUege.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    31.  6d, 

^iC^yLJb.—THR  ELEMENTS  OB  MQLECULAR  MECHA- 
NICS.  By  JosEPH  Bayma,  SJ.,  Profcssor  of  Philosophyy 
Stonyhurst  Collcge.     Demy  870.     ioj.  Cd. 

BBASI.BY— ^iV  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PLANE 
TRIGONOMETR  Y.  With  Exaraplcs.  By  R.  D.  Bkaslky, 
M.A,  Head  Master  ef  Grantham  Grammar  Schoo].  Fiftb 
Edition,  revised  and  enbir^ed.     Crown  8vo.     31.  6d, 

BLACKBUXIN       {HVIGcn)  —  ELEMENTS      OF      PLANE 
TRIGONOMETKY,    for   tlie    use   of   the  Junior  Cbiss  ia 
Mathcjuatics    in    the    University  of    Glasj^ow.      By    IIui^h 
lihACKUUKN,  M.A.,  Profcssor  of  MatlicmatiCd  in  tho  Uuiver 
cily  of  GIa.sf.jow,     Glr.l.f  ovo.      is.  6*;. 
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BOOLS— Works  by  G.  BooLE,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  late  Frofessor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  Queen'8  Univeraity,  Ireland. 
A    TREATISE    ON  DIFFERENTIAL   EQUATIONS. 
Third  and  Revised  Edition.  Edited  by  I.  Todhumtsr.  Crown 
8vo.     I4f. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS. 
Supplementary  Volume.  Edited  by  L  Todhumtuu  Crown 
8vo.    %s.6d.' 

THE  CALCULUS  OF  FINITE  DIFFERENCES. 
Crown   8vo.      lor.    6(/.     Third  Edition,   revised   by  J.  F. 

MOULTON. 

BROOK-SMITH  {S.y-ARITHMETIC  IN  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE.  By  J.  Brook-Smith,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Banister-at-Law ;  one  of  the 
Masters  of  Cheltenham  College.  New  Edition,  revised. 
Crown  8vo.     4J.  6d, 

OAiaBRIDGB  SBNATB-HOU8B  FROBI^BSSS  find  RIDBRU 
WITH  SOI.UTIONSI— 

iSjS—PROBLEMS  AND  RIDERS.  By  A.  G.  Grxknhill, 

M.A.     Crown  8vo.     8f.  6d, 

iSyS^OLUTIONS  OF  SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS. 
By  the  Mathematical  Moderators  and  Examiners.  £dited  by 
J.  W.  L.  Glaishbr,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College^ 
Cambridge.     121. 

OAMDI.br— .^^ZP  TO  ARITHMETIC.  Deslgned  for  tfae 
use  of  Schools.  By  H.  Candlkr,  M.A.,  Mathematical 
Master  of  Uppingham  Scbool.     Extra  fcap.  8vo     zr.  6d. 

OHEYNB— ^AT  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE 
PLANETARY  THEORY.  By  C.  H.  H.  Cheyne,  M.A., 
F.R.A.S.  With  a  Collection  of  Problems.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.    6^.  6d, 

CHR18TIB— i4  COLLECTION  OF  ELEMENTARY  TEST- 
QUESTIONS  IN  PURE  AND  MIXED  MATHE- 
MATICS ;  with  Answers  and  Appendices  on  Synthetic 
Division,  and  on  the  Solution  of  Numerical  Equations  by 
Homer*s  Method.  By  Jamks  R.  Chrisi'ix,  F.R.S.,  Royal 
^niitary  Academy,  Woolwich.     Cruwn  8vo.     Zs,  6d. 
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OI.IFFORD— TW^  ELEMENTS  OB  DYNAMIC.  An  In- 
troduction  to  the  Study  of  Motion  and  Rest  in  Solid  and  Fluid 
Bodies.  By  W.  K.  Clipford,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Applied 
Mathematics  and  Mecfaanics  at  University  CoUege,  Londoiu 
Part  I.— KINEMATIC.     Crown  8vo.     71.  6^. 

OUMMINCh-^AT  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THEORY 
OF  ELECTRICITY.  By  LiNN-«us  Cumming,  M.A., 
one  of  the  Masters  of  Rugby  SchooL  With  Ulustrations, 
Crown  8ve.    8/.  6{L 

CjrrnBnmTSOV—EC/CLIDIAN  GEOMETRY.  'Bj  Francis 
CuTHBXRTSON,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Head  Mathematical  Master  of 
the  City  of  London  SchooL     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    4r.  6/. 

DALTON— Works  by  the  Rev.  T.  Dalton,  M. A.,  Assistant 
Ma^ter  of  Eton  College. 

RULES AND  EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC.  NewEdi- 
tion.  i8mo.  %$.  6dl.       [Answers  to  the  ExampUs  art  appemied. 

RULES   AND    EXAMPLES   IN  ALGEBRA.    Part  I. 
New  Edition.     i8mo.     2s,    Part  II.     i8ma    2x.  6d. 

HAY—PROPERTIES  OF  CONIC  SECTIONS  PROVED 
GEOMETRICALLY.  Part  I.,  THE  ELLIPSE,  with 
Problems.  By  theRev.  H.  G.  Day,  M.A.  Crown  Svo. 
y.td. 

mam—GEOMETRICAL  TREATISE  ON  CONIC  SEC- 
TIONS.  By  W.  H.  Drew,  M.A.,  St  John*s  College, 
Cambridge.     New  Edition,  enlarged.     Crown  8vo.     51. 

SOLUTIONS    TO    THE   PROBLEMS    JN     DREfVS 
CONIC  SECTIONS.    Crown  8vo.     41.  6d. 

HY^IL—EXERCISES  IN  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY. 
Compiled  and  arranged  by  J.  M.  Dyer,  M.A.,  Senior 
Mathematical  Master  in  the  Classical  Dcpartment  of  Cheltenham 
College.     Crown  8vo.  [Ncarly  ready. 
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BDaAR  (J.  H.)  «nd  PRITOHARD  (O.  n.y-NOTE-BOOK 
ON  PRACTICAL  SOLID  OR  DESCRIPTIVB  GEO- 
METRY.  Containmg  ProblemB  with  help  for  Solutions.  By 
J.  H.  Edgar,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Mechamcal  Drawing  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  and  G.  S.  Pritchard.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Arthur  Meezb.  Globe 
Svo.    4^*  6^. 

FBRRBR8— Works  by  the  Rer.  N.  M.  Ferrers,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Master  of  Gonville  and  Cains  College,  Cambridge. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  TRILINBAR 
CO-ORDINATES^  the  Method  of  Redprocal  Polais,  and 
the  Theory  of  Frojectors.  New  Edition,  revised.  Clrown  8vo. 
6f.  6</. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  SPHERICAL 
HARMONICS,  AND  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THEM.    Crown  8va     71.  6(/. 

FROBT— Works  by  Percival  Frost,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  CoUege^  Cambridge  ;  Mathematical  Lectorer  of 
King's  College. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  CURVE  TRA- 
CING,    By  Percival  Frost,  M.A.    8vo.     i2s, 

SOLID  GEOMETRY.  A  New  Edition,  levised  and  enlarged 
of  the  Treatise  by  Frost  and  Wolstknholms.  In  3  Vols. 
Vol..  I.    8vo.     ifo. 

GODFRAY-— Works  by  HuGH  Godfray,  M.A.,  Mathematical 
Lecturer  at  Pembroke  CoUege,  Cambridge. 

A  TRBATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY,  for  the  Use  of  CoUeges 
and  Schools.    New  Edition.    8vo;     I2s,  6d, 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISB  ON  THE  LUNAR 
THEORY^  with  a  Brief  Sketch  o£  the  Problem  up  to  the  time 
of  Newton.     Second  Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo.    5x.  &/. 

HBMMINCh-^A^  RLEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE 
DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  for 
the  Use  of  CoUeges  and  Schools.  ByG.  W.  Hbmming,  M.A.» 
FeUow  of  St  John's  CoUege^  Cambridge.  Second  Edition, 
with  Corrections  and  Additions.    8vo     9<« 
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JKC^noVi  ^  GEOMETRICAL  CONIC  SECTIONS,  An 
Elementary  Treatise  in  whlch  the  Conic  Sections  are  defined 
as  the  Phuie  Sections  of  a  Cone,  and  treated  by  the  Method 
of  Projection.  £y  J.  Stuart  Jackson,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.    41.  6d, 

JBX.X.BT  (JOHNH.K-yf  TREATISE  ON  THE  THEORY 
OF  FRICTION.  By  John  H.  Jellkt,  B.D.,  Senior  Fellow 
of  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin ;  President  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.    8yo.    8;.  td, 

'  JONBS  «nd  €Xm:TVi^n^ALGEBRAICAL  EXERCISES. 
Progressively  Arranged.  By  tbe  Rev.  C.  A.  Jonbs,  M.A.,  and 
C.  H.  Cheynb,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  Mathematical  Masters  of 
Westminster  SchooL    New  Edition.     i8mo.    zr.  6a, 

KEI.]:.AND  and  TAIT—INTRODUCTION  TO  QUATER^ 
NIONS,  with  numerons  examples.  By  P.  Kelland,  M.A., 
F.R.S. ;  and  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A.,  Professors  in  the  department 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgli.  Crown  8va 
p,  6d, 

KITCHENSR— ^  GEOMETRICAL  NOTE^BOOK,  containing 
Easy  Problems  in  Geometrical  Drawing  preparatory  to  the 
Study  of  Geometry.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  F.  K. 
Kitchknsr,  M.A.,  Mathemathical  Master  at  Rugby.  New 
Edition.    4to.     2J. 

VkhJJVS—NATURAL   GEOMETRY:  an  Introduction  to  the 

L«gical  Study  of  Mathematics.     For  Schools  and  Technical 

Classes.     With  Explanatory  Models,  based  upon  tlie  Tacliy- 

metrical  Works  of  Ed.  Lagout.     By  A.  Mault.     i8mo.     u. 

Models  to  IUustrate  the  above,  in  Box,  I2x.  6d, 

ii-Z^SiimhXl  —  ELEMENTS     OF    THE    METHOD    OF 
LEAST   SQUARES,    By  Mansfikld  Mkrriman,  Ph.D. 
.  Professor  of  Civic  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity,  Bethlehem,  Penn.     Crown  8vo.     7^.  6d, 

VLI^LImKR—ELEMENTS  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY, 
ByJ,  B.  MlLIAR,  C.E.,  Assistant  Lecturcr  in  Engineering  in 
^        Owcns  College,  Manchestet.    Ctovm  ^no.    ^s* 
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MORaAN  —  A  COLLECTION  OF  PROBLEMS  AND 
EXAMPLES  JN  MATHEMATICS.  With  Anawere. 
By  H.  A.  Moigan,  M.A.,  Sadlerian  and  Mathematical 
Lecturer  of  Jesos  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.    6f .  6t/. 

VLVXBr-DETERMINANTS.    By  Thos.  Muir.     Crown  8vo. 

[In  preparation, 

flBWTON'B  PRINCIPIA,  Edited  by  Ptot  Sir  W.  Thomson 
and  Professor  Blackburn.  4to.  doth.  31X.  6d, 
THE  FIRST  THREE  SECTIONS  OF  NEWTON'S 
PRINCIPIA^  With  Notes  and  lUustrations.  Also  a  col- 
lectton  of  Problems,  principally  intended  as  Examples  of 
Newton'8  Methods.  By  PxRCiVAL  Frost,  M.A.  Third 
Edition.    8to.     I2x. 

PARKIM80N— Works  by  S.  Parkinson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Tntor 
and  Praelector  of  St  John'8  College,  Cambridge. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS. 
For  the  Use  of  the  Junior  Classes  at  the  University  and  the 
Higher  Classes  in  Sdiools.  With  a  CoUection  of  Examples. 
New  Edition,  revised.    Crown  8vo.  doth.    91.  M 

A  TREATISE  ON  OPTICS.  New  Edition,  revised  «id 
enlaxged.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.     lOf.  &/.  • 

mDWH-^EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC  for  the  Use  of 
Schools.  Containing  more  than  7,000  original  Examples. 
By  S.  Prdlxy,  late  of  Tamworth  Grammar  SchooL  Crown 
8vo.     5*. 

miiKn—ELEMENTARY  HYDROSTATICS.  With  Nu- 
merous  Examples.  By  J.  B.  Phkar,  M.A.,  FeUow  and  late 
Assistant  Tutor  of  Clare  CoUege,  Cambridge.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  doth.     5^.  6(/. 

VVBXEr-^LESSONS  ON  RIGID  DYNAMICS.  By  the  Rev. 
G.  PiRTE,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen'8  CoU<^e, 
Cambridge;  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.    Crown  8vo.    6/. 

WOK.W-^AN  ELEMENTARV  TREATISE  ON  CONIC 
SECTIONS  AND  ALGEBRAIC  GEOMETRY.  With 
Numerous  Examples  and  Hints  for  their  Solution ;  espedaUy 
designed  for  the  Use  of  B^inners.  By  G.  H.  PucKLB,  M.A. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Crown  8va    71.  &/. 
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KAWiaVBON^ELEME^rTA/iY  STATICS,  by  tlie  Rer. 
Gkorgk  Rawlinson,  M.A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Sturgis,  M.A.     Crown  %yo.    41.  6^. 

RAYI.BiaH--7!ff£  THEORY  OF  SOUND.  By  Lord 
RAYLEiGHf  M. A.,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College» 
Cambridge.    8vo.    VoL  I.     I2s.  6d,    Vol.  II.     izs.  6d. 

[Vol.  III.  in  thi press. 

nrVOlM-DB^MODERN  METHODS  IN  ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY.  By  E.  M.  Rkynolds,  M.A.,  Mathematical 
Master  in  Clifton  College.     Crown  8to.    3/.  &/.■ 

ROUTH — ^Works  bj  Edward  nJohn  Routh,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
late  Fellow  and  Asastant  Tutor  of  St.  Peter^s  College»  Cam- 
bridge ;  Examiner  in  the  Univenity  of  London. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THEDYNAMICS 
OP  THE  SYSTEM  OF  RIGID  BODIES.  VTith  numerous 
Examples.    Third  and  enlarged  Edition.    8vo.    zis. 

STABILITY  OF  A  GIVEN  STATE  OF  MOTION^ 
PARTICULARLY  STEADY  MOTION.  Adams^  Priie 
Essay  for  1877.    8va    %s.  6d. 

SXaiTH — Works  by  the  Rev.  Barnard  Smith,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Glaston,  Rutland,  late  Fellow  and  Senior  Bursar  of  St. 
Peter^s  College,  Cambridge. 

ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA,  in  their  Principlcs  and 
Application ;  with  numerous  systematically  arranged  Examples 
taken  from  the  Cambridge  Examination  Papers,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Ordinaiy  Examination  for  the  B.A.  D^ree. 
New  Edition,  carefully  revised.     Crown  8vo.     loj.  dd. 

ARITHMETIC  FOR  SCHOOLS.  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.    4J.  6d. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  ARITHMETIC  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    8x.  6d. 

EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC.  Crown  8vo.  Ump  doth. 
2i.    With  Answers.    2s.  6a. 

Answers  separately.    6d. 

SCHOOL  CLASS-BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC.  i8mo. 
doth.    3r. 

Or  sold  separately,  in  Three  Parts.     is,  each. 
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8MITH  Cotttinuea-^ 

KEYS  TO  SCHOOL  CLASS-BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC 
Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  2J.  €d,  each. 

SHILLINGBOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC  FORNATIONAL 
AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  i8mo.  doth.  Or 
sqiarately,  Partl.  2d. ;  Part  IL  3<*  ;  Part  III.  7</.   Answers. 

THE  SAME^  with  Answers  complete.     i8mo,  doth.    u.  U, 

KEY  TO  SHILUNG  BOOK  OF  ARITHME7IC. 
i8mo.    4J.  6d. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  ARITHMETIC.  i8mo. 
ij.  6d.  The  same,  with  Answers,  i8mo.  2s.     Answeis,  6d. 

KEY  TO  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  ARITH- 
METIC.    i8ma    4/.  6d. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  AR2THMETIC,  ITS 
PRINCIPLES  AND  APPLICATIONS,  with  nnmeroas 
Examples,  written  expressly  for  Standard  V.  in  National 
Sdiools,    New  Edition.     i8mo.  doth,  sewed.    ^d. 

•  A  CHART  OF  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM,  on  a  Sheet, 
size  42  in.  by  34  in.  on  Roller,  monnted  and  yamished,  prioe 
3x.  6d.    New  Edition* 

Also  a  Small  Chart  on  a  Card,  price  id. 

EASY  LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC,  combhiing  Exerdses 
.  in  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  and  Dictation.    Part  I.  for 
Standard  L  in  National  Schools.    Crown  8yo.  9^. 

EXAMINATION  CARDS  IN  ARITHMETIC.  (Dedi- 
cated  to  Lord  Sandon.)    With  Auswers  and  Hints. 

Standards  I.  and  11.  in  box,  u.  Standards  IIL,  IV.  and  V., 
in  boxes,  is.  each.  Standard  VL  in  Two  Parts^  in  boxes, 
i/.  each. 

A  and  B  papers,  of  nearly  the  same  difficulty,  are  given  so  as  to 
prevent  copying,  and  the  Colours  of  the  A  and  B  papers  differ  in 
each  Standard,  and  from  those  of  eveiy  other  Standard,  so  that  a 
master  or  mistress  can  see  at  a  glance  whether  the  children  have  the 
proper  papers. 
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AVOWBAImIm  —  Tfefi  ELEMENTS  OP  PLANB  AND 
SPHERICAL  TRJGONOMETRY ;  with  thc  Constnicaon 
and  Use  of  Tables  of  Logarithms.  By  J.  C.  Snowball,  M.  A. 
New  Edition.    Crown  8yo.    7j.  6^ 

SYXilaABUS  Or  PIJiNB  OBOMBTRY  (corresponding  to 
Ettdid^  Books  I. — VI.).  Prepared  by  the  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching.  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.     u. 

TAZT  and  8TBBI.B— ^  TREATISB  ON  DYNAMICS  OF 
A  PARTICLE.  With  numerous  Examples.  By  Frofessor 
Tait  and  Mr.  Stxblb.   Fouxth  Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo. 

12/. 

n-BKX—ELBMBNTARY  MBNSURATION  FOR 
SCHOOLS,  With  numerous  Examples.  By  Sbptimus 
TsBAY,  B.A.,  Head  Master  of  Queen  ElizabetVs  Grammar 
School,  Kivington.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    5;.  6i/. 

TODHUNTBR-^Works  by  I.  ToDHUNTBR,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  of 
St  Johu's  College,  Cambridge. 

"  Mr.  Todhunter  is  ehiefly  known  io  students  of  Matheaiaties  as  ihe 
auilior  o£  a  series  of  admirable  inathematical  text-books,  which  possess 
the  rare  qualities  of  being  elear  in  style  and  absolutely  firee  from  mistakes, 
typog^raphical  or  other."-— Saturday  Kkvibw. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.    For  the  Use  of  Colleges 
and  Schools.     New  Edition.     iSmo.    y.  Cd, 

KEY   TO    EXERCISES    IN    EUCLID,      Crown    8vo. 
6x.  6d. 

MENSURATION   FOR  BEGINNERS.    With  numerous 
Examples.    New  Edition.     i8mo.    2/.  td, 

ALGEBRA  FOR  BEGINNERS.  With  numerous  Examples. 
New  Edition.     iSmo.    2/.  td. 

KEY  TO  ALGEBRA  FOR  BBGINNERS.     Ciowu  8vo. 
6x.  6</. 

TRIGONOMETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS.    With  numeroua 
Examples.     New  Edition.     i8mo.    2x.  6/. 

KEY     7V    TRIGONOMETRY    FOR     BEGINNERS. 
Crown  8vo.    8f.  6d. 
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TODHUNTBR  CotUifmed^ 

MECIIANICS  FOR  BEGINNBRS.  With  immeroiu 
Ezamples.    New  Edidoa.     i8mo.     4/.  &/. 

KEY  TO  MECHANICS  FOR  BEGINNBRS.  Crown 
8yo.    dr.  6</. 

ALGEBRA.  Tot  tfae  Use  of  Colleget  and  Schools.  New 
Edition.    Crown  8to.    p.  6d, 

KEY  TO  ALGEBRA  FOR  THE  USE  OB  COLLEGES 
AND  SCHOOLS.    Crown  8m     zor.  ^. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  THEORY 
OP  EQVATIONS.     New  Editbn,    reYised.     Crown  8yo. 

PLANE  7RIG0N0METRY.  ForSchoolfl  and  CoUeges. 
New  Edition.    Crown  8Ya    p. 

KEY  TO  PLANE  TRIGONOMEJRY.  Crown  8yo. 
lor.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  ON  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY. 
New  Edition,  enlaiged.    Crown  8yo.    4/.  6d. 

PLANE  CO'ORDINATE  GEOMETRY^  as  applied  to  the 
Straight  Line  and  the  Conic  Sections.  With  numerons 
Examples.  New  Edition,  reYised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8yo. 
7/.  drf. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE DIPFERENTIAL  CALCULUS. 
With  nttmeroas  Exomples.  New  Edition.  Crown  8yo. 
lor.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS AND 
ns  APPUCATIONS.  With  nmnerons  Examples.  New 
EditioD,  rcYised  and  enlarged.    Crown  8yo.     lor.  6d, 

.  EXAMPLES  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY  OP 
THREE  DIMENSIONS.  New  Edition,  reYised.  Crown 
8Ya    41. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ANALYTICAL  STATICS.  Wilh 
nmncrous  Examples.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Crown  8yo.     \qs.  6d, 
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TODHUNTBB  CofUintud^ 

A  mSTORY  OP  THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY 
OF  PROBABILITY,  firom  the  time  of  Pascal  to  that  of 
Laplace.    8to.     i&r. 

RESEARCHES  m  THE    CALCVLUS    OP    VARIA- 
TJONSt  principaUy  on  the  Theory  of  Discontmuotui  Solations : 
'an  Easay  to  whidi  the  Adams  Piize  was  awaided   in  the 
Univcrsity  of  Cambridge  in  1871.    8vo.    6/. 

A  HISTORY  OP  THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORIES 
OP  ATTRACTION,  AND  THE  PIGURE  OP  THE 
EARTH^  from  the  time  of  Newton  to  that  of  Laplaoe.  3  vols. 
8va    241. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  LAPLACES^ 
LAMES,  AND  BESSEVS  PUNCTIONS.  Crown  8va 
101.  6d, 

WIX.80N  (J.  VL.y-ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY.  Books 
I.  to  V.  Containing  the  Subjects  of  £uclid's  first  Six 
Books.  FoUowing  the  Syllabus  of  the  Geometrical  Association. 
By  J.  M.  WiLSON,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Clifton  CoUege. 
New  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    4f.  6d. 

SOLID  GEOMETRY  AND  CONIC  SECTIONS.  With 
Appendices  on  Transversals  and  Harmonic  Division.  For  the 
Use  of  Schools.  By  J,  M.  WiLSON,  M.A.  New  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.     31.  6d, 

WIImBOV—GRADUATED  EXERCISES  IN  PLANE  TRI' 
GONOMETRY,  Compiled  and  arranged  by  J.  WiLSON, 
M.A.,  and  S.  R.  Wilson,  B.A.    Crown  8vo.    4;.  6^. 

"  The  exerclses  seem  beautifuUy  eraduated  and  adapted  to  lead  a  student 
on  most  gently  and  pleasantly."— £.  J.  Routh,  F.R.S.,  St  Peter's  CoUei^e. 
Cambridge. 

WILSON  (W.  P.)— i4  7REATISE  ON  DYNAMICS.  By 
W.  P.  WlLSON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  CoUege,  Cam- 
bridge,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Queen's  College, 
Bel/asL     8vo.    Qs.  6tf. 
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"WOJMWmHUOIMV^MATHEMATJCAL  PROBLEMS,  on 
Sabjects  induded  in  the  First  and  Second  Divisions  of  the 
Schednle  of  Snbjects  for  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos 
Examination.  Devised  and  arranged  bj  Josbpk  Wolstkn- 
HOLMB,  late  Fellow  of  Chrisf  s  CoUege,  sometime  Fellow  of 
St  John's  Coll^e»  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal 
Indian  Kngineering  College.  NewEd.  greatly  enlaiged.8T0.  i&r. 

SCIENCE. 

SCIENCB  PRIMERS  FOR   ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Under  the  joint  Editorship  of  Professors  Huxuly,  Roscob,  and 

Balfour  Stkwart. 

'*These  Primers  are  extremely  simple  and  attractive,  and  thorougKIy 
answer  thttr  parpose  of  Jvst  leading  the  young  be^nner  up  to  the  thresh- 
old  ci  the  ioag  avenues  m  the  Palace  of  Nature  which  these  titles  suggest.'' 

— OUAKOIAN. 

**  They  are  wonderfullT  elear  aad  ludd  fai  their  instruetion,  simple  in 
style«  and  admirable  in  pian. "— Educational  Timss. 

INTRODUOTORY^By  T.  H.  HuxLEY,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  History  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.     i8mo.     u. 

OHEMISTRY  — By    H.    E.    Roscos,     F.R.S.,    Professor  of 
Chemistry  In   the  Victoria  Uniyersity   the  Owens    College 
Manchester.    With  nnmerons  Hlnstrations.   i8mo.    I/.   New 
Edition.    With  Questions. 

"  A  Tery  aiodel  of  perspieaetty  and  aeeoniey."— Chbmist  amd  Dkug« 
6IST. 

PHY8IOB— By  Balfour  Stbwart,  F.R.S.,  Prof essor  of  Natnral 

Philosophy   in  the  Victoria  University  the  Owens  CoUege, 

Manchester.    With  nnmcrous  Illustrations.  i8mo.  u.      New 

Edition.    With  Qnestions. 

PHYBIOAli  OBoaRAPHY— By  Archibald  Gbikib,  F.R.S., 

Mnrchison   Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineral(^  at  Edin- 

bnrgh.     With  nnmerens  Hlnstrations.     New  Edition,  with 

Questions.     i8mo.    i/. 

"Everycme  of  his  lessons  is  Marfced  by  simiilieity,  deamess,  and 
eenrectness. "— Atkbhauii. 

GBOMOY  —  By  Professor  Gbikib,  F.R.S.  With  nnmerons 
Illustrations.    New  Edition.     i8mo.  doth.     u, 

"  It  U  hardly  possible  for  the  doliest  chlld  to  misunderstand  the  neantng 
of  a  classiSeation  of  stooes  after  Professor  Geilde'sexplanatton."— .ScHooi 

BOARD  ClUOMICIA 
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80IBM0B  PBIIIBKS  C^tUimud^ 

POYSIOIiOOY— By  HiCHAKL  Fosm,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     VTith 
niuiieroiu  Hlastntioiii.    New  Edition.    iSmo.     u. 

'*TlMbookaMautoiutol«iveiiochiiig  tob«d«dndMaa  eleacatuy 

lOt-book.''— ACADXMV. 

ASTBOflOMY  —  By  J.    NoKlIAM    LOCKYXX»    F.R.S.      YfiSOik 
iuimeroiis  Dhistnitions.     New  Edition.     iSmo.    u. 


"Thts  U  altogether  ooe  of  the  aiest  Ukely  attempts  «e  have  ever  aeen  to 
briog  astronooiy  down  to  the  OHAeiky  or  the  yooag  chiid." — School 
BoAitD  Chboniclb. 

BOTANY— By  Sir  J.  D.  HOOKXK,    K.C.S.L,    C.B.,     F.R.S. 

With  nnmerous  Illtistiatioiis.     New  Editiou.     i8mo*     ix. 

*'To  teachen  the  Primer  wWi  be  of  inestiiDable  valoe,  and  not  ooly 
becanse  of  the  siiaplietty  o£  the  langnage  and  the  deamess  with  whica  tM 
snbiect  auUter  is  treated,  but  also  oa  aecoont  of  its  eomiDg  from  the  highest 
aothority,  and  so  ftumishing  positive  infonnaiioa  as  to  the  Bost  suitable 
methods  of  trarhing  the  sdenoe  of  botany.'*— NATOas. 

MaiO~By  Professor  Stanlky  Jkvons,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
New  £diti<m.     i8mo.     u. 

"  It  appears  to  os  admirably  adapted  to  serve  both  as  an  iutroductioo 
to  scientifie  reasonini;,  and  as  a  guide  to  soood  Judgment  and  reasoning 
in  the  ordinary  a(Eurs  o£  lifie.** — Acadkmy. 

POUTIOAIi     BOONOMY— By   Professor    Stanlky    Jkvons» 

LL.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     i8mo.    u. 

"  Unquestionably  ia  every  respect  an  admirable  primer.*'— Scuool 
BoARo  Chronicls. 

In  prtparatixm : — 
ZOOLOGV.     By  Professor  HuxLKV.     &c.  &c. 


ELEMENTARY    CLASS-BOOKS. 

ASTRONOMY,  by  the  Astronomer  Royal. 

POPULAR   ASTRONOMY.    With   lllustrations.    By    Sir 
G.   B.   AiRY,   K.C.B.,   Astronomer  RoyaL      New  Edition. 
i8mo.    4J.  6</. 
AST&ONOMY. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  ASTRONOMY.  Wit^ 
Coloured  Diagram  of  the  Spectra  of  the  Sun,  Stars,  ai  d 
Nebube,  and  numerous  Illustrations.  By  J.  Nokman  Lock:yi<  p, 
F.R.S.     New  Editiou.     Fcap.  8vo.     51.  6d. 

*'  VuU,  cVM,r,  «ound,   aofi  woithy  of  fit;eui:oi;,  not  only  as  a  popular 
exposition,  hm  m  u  Kcientinc  '  ludcjt.'  "•—ATHKNJttUM. 
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BIiBMBNTARY  OIiA88.BOORB  CenHmud-^ 

QUESTIONS  ON  LOCKYERS  ELEMENTARY  LES- 
SONS  IN  ASTRONOMY.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By 
JoHN  F0RBBS-ROBXRT8ON.    iSmo.  doth  limp.    zi.  6</. 

PHYSIOLOaY. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PIIYSIOLOGY.    With 

nmnerous  IUastirations.    ByT.  H.  Huxlxy,  F.R.S.,  Professor 

of   Natoral  History  in  the  Royal  School  of   Mines.    New 

Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    4/.  6d, 

••  Pure  gold  throughoat"— Guasdiaii. 

**  Unqnestionably  the  elearest  and  most  complete  elemeDtttry  treatise 
on  this  suhjeetthat  we  possess  in  any  lanfniage." — Wbstminstbs  Kbvxbw 

QUESTIONS   ON   HUXLEY'S    PHYSIOLOGY   FOR 

SCHOOLS.    By  T.  Alcock,  M.D.    i8mo.     u.  6d, 

BOTAJNTY. 

LESSONS    IN    ELEMENTARY    BOTANY.      By   D. 

Oliver,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  University 

CoUege,  London.    With  nearly  Two  Hmidred  Illastrations. 

New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    4f.  ^ 

OB[FMZSTRY 

LESSONS'  IN  ELRMENTARY  CHEMISTRY^  IN- 
ORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC.  By  Henry  E.  Roscoe, 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Victoria  University  the 
Owens  College,  Manchester.  With  nmnerotts  Ulustrations 
and  Chromo-Litho  of  the  Solar  Spectrum,  and  of  the  Alkalies 
and  Alkaline  Earths.    New  Edition.     Fcap.  8va     4/.  6d. 

*'  As  a  standard  general  text-book  it  deserves  to  take  a  leadaae  plaee.":— 
Spkctator. 

*'  We  unheritatingly  pronounee  it  the  best  of  all  our  eleaietttary  treatises 
on  Cheialstry."— Mboical  Txmrs. 

A  SERIES  OF  CHEMICAL  PROBLEMS,  prepared  with 
Special  Reference  to  theabove,  by  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Yorkshire  College  of  Science,  Lceds. 
Adapted  for  the  preparation  of  Students  for  the  Govemment, 
Science,  and  Society  of  Arts  Examinations.  With  a  Preface  by 
Professor  RoscoE.     New  Edition,  with  Key.     i8mo.    Zs. 

POIiITIOAIi  BOONOBIY. 

P0LIT2CAL  ECONOMY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By 
MiLLicsNT  G.  Fawcbtt.    New  F^ition.     iSmo.    %s.  6a, 

**Clcar,  eompftct,  nnd  eowprehr.nsive."— DAifcV  Nnwa 
*'Tho  relaHcn»  ::i  <:a(>it:U  and  iabout  have  never  b?en  more  «mply  or 
more  clnrly  expoundcd.^—CowTBMPor.ARV  R^vikw. 
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BUBMBIITAXY  OLASB-BOOICB  CotUimm^ 

Loaio. 

ELEMEirrARY  LESSOm  IN  LOGIC ;  Dedactive  aod 

Indactive,   with   copioos   Qoestioiis   tnd   Ezamples,  mnd   a 

Vocabulary   of   Logical  Terms.  Bj    W.   Stanlsy  jKVONSy 

LL.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  Sva    y.  60. 

'*  Nothing  cnn  b«  better  tot  a  school-book.''-- Guaxdiam. 

'*  A  oiaaual  alika  tampld,  inteiMtiog,  and  sdentific.''— ATKBHjnrat. 

PHY8I08. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS.  ByBALFOUK 

Stkwart,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Victoria  University  the  Owens  College,  Manchester.  With 
namerous  Illustrations  and  Chromolitho  of  the  Spectra  of  the 
Sun,  Stars,  and  Nebuke.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  41.  td. 
'*  The  beau-ideal  of  a  sdentifie  textfbook,  eloar.  accurate,  aad  thoreaeh." 

— E0OCATIONA.L  TlMBS. 

QUESTIONS  ON  BALFOUR  STEWART*S  ELE- 
MENTAR  V  L  ESSONS IN  PHYSICS.  By  Prof.  Thomas 
II.  CORE,  Ov/ens  College,  Manchester.  \ImnudiaUly, 

mLmWtLL  OHEMISTRY. 

THE    OWENS    COLLEGE     JUNIOR    COURSE    OP 
PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  By Francis  Jones,  Chemical 
Master  in  tlie  Grammar  School,  Manchester.    With  Preface  by 
Professor  RoscoB,  and  Hlustrations.     New  Edition.     iSmo. 
2J.  6d. 

OHCMISTRY. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY.  A  Series  of  Problems 
and  Exercises  in  Inorg^nic  and  Organic  Chemistry.  By 
Francis  Jones,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.,  Chemical  Master  in  the 
Grammar  School,  Manchester.     Fcap.  Svo.    y, 

ANATOMY. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  ANATOMY.  By  St. 
Georgk  Mivart,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  in  Comparative  Anatomy 
at  St.  Maiy*s  HospitaL  With  upwards  of  400  Illustrations. 
Fcap.  8vo.    dr.  td, 

**  It  may  be  quettioned  wbether  any  other  work  oq  anatoMy  confains  in 
like  compass  so  proportionately  great  a  aiass  of  information."— Lancbt. 

**The  warkis  exceUeDt,  and  should  be  in  the  bands  of  every  StudeoK  of 
hocaao  oQatoiuy.*' — Mkoicai.  Tiuss- 
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BUIMBNTABY  OIiABS-BOOKB  ConHmud^ 

8T8AM. 

Air  ELEMENTARY   TREATJSE.      By  JOHN  Pbrrt, 

C.E.,  Whitworth  Scholar,   Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Sodety, 

Lecturer  in  Physics  at  Clifton  CoUeofe.     With  numeroixs  Wood- 

cuts  and  Nomerical  Examples  and  Exerdses.     i8mo.    4f.  6«^. 

**  The  young  encineer  ftod  those  seeking  for  a  eoai|irehensive  knowledge 
of  the  nse,  power,  i^  econooiy  of  steaa,  could  not  have  a  more  nseful 
work,  as  it  is  very  inteOigible,  weU  arranged.  and  ptactical  throaghoot.''-" 
Ikohmoiigbx. 

PHYSIOAIi  OSOOBAPHY. 

ELEMENTARY    LESSON&    IN    PHYSICAL    GEO^ 
GRAPHY.    By  A.  Geikik,   F.R.Sm   Murchison  Professor 
of  Geology,  &c.,  Edinburgh.    With  nnmerous  Hlustrations. 
Fcap.  8va    4f.  6d, 
QUESTIONS  ON  THE  SAME.    \t.  U. 

GBOOBAPHY. 

CLASS-BOOK OP  GEOGRAPHY.  By  C  B.Clarkb,  M.A., 
F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  Fcap.  Sva  New  Editbn,  with  ^hteen 
Coloured  Maps.     3j. 

MATUBAIi  PHIIiOBOPHY. 

NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY  POR   BEGINNERS.      By 
L  ToDHVNTBR,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    Part  L  The  Properties  tA 
Solid  and  Fluid  Bodies.     l8mo.    y.  6d, 
Part  IL  Sonnd,  Light,  and  Heat    i8mo.    jx.  &/. 

MOBAIi  PHIMSOPHY. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE.  By  Prof.  E.  Caird, 
of  Glasgow  University.  [In  preparaHon. 

BIiBCTRIGITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  ELECTRICITY  AND 
MAGNETISM.  By  Prof.  Sylvanus  Thompson,  of  Uni- 
▼ersity  Coll^,  Bristol.    With  Illnstratiom>.     \In  preparaHon. 

SOUND. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE.  By  W.  H.  SXONB, 
M.a    With  Illustrations.    i8ma     zs.fid. 

PBYOHOMOY. 

ELEMENTAR  Y  LESSONS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  G. 
Croom  Robbrtson,  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy,  &c., 
University  CoUege,  London.  [In  preparatwn. 

c 
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BLBMBNTARY  OJmILBB  BOOK8  Contitmed-^ 

AGRIOUI.TURB  —  ELEMENTS  OF  A  GR2CUL  TURAL 
SCIENCE,  *By  H.  Tanner,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Sdence,  University  College,  Aberystwith.     Fcap.  8vo. 

\In  thepress. 

I^OOVOmOB—TI/E  ECONOMICS  OF INDUSTR  Y.    By  A. 

Marshall,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Univcrsity  College,   3ristol, 

and  Mary  P.  Marshall,  late   Lecturer  at  Newnham  Hall, 

Cambridge.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d, 

"The  book  is  of  sterling  value,  and  will  be  of  great  use  itf  students  and 
teachers."— ATHBNiBUM. 

Oth^s  in  PrtpariUuMU 

MANUALS    FOR    STUDENTS. 

Crown  8vo, 

OOBBK^-GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.  By  Dr.  LuiGi  Cossa,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Pavia.  Translated  from  the  Second  Italiaa 
Edition.  With  a  Preface  by  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.     41.  6d, 

DTBR  AND  VIKM—TNE  STRUCTURE  OF  FLANTS.  By 
Profcssor  Thiselton  Dyer,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  Sydney 
ViNss,  B.Sc,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Christ^s  CoUege, 
Cambridge.     Wilh  numerous  lUustrations.        [In  preparation, 

PAWCBTT—^  MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
By  Right  Hon.  Henry  Fawcett,  M.P,  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.     Crown  8vo.     I2j. 

FI.BISOHBR— ^  SYSTEM  OF  VOLUMETRIC  ANALY^ 
SIS.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  from  the  second 
German  Edition,  by  M.  M.  PAmsoN  MuiR,  F.R.S.E.  With 
TUustrations.    Crown  8vo.     7i.  6d, 

FLOWBR  (W*  U.^-^ANINTRODUCTION  TO  THE  OSTE^ 
OLOGY  OF  THE  MAMMALIA.  Being  the  substance  of 
tbe  Course  of  Lectures  delivercd  at  the  Royal  CoUege  of 
Surgeons  of  England  in  1870.  By  Professor  Vf,  II.  Flower, 
F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.  With  nmnerous  Illustrations.  New  Edition, 
eulargeii.     Crown  8vo.    lOi.  6«/. 
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MilNUALS  FOR  STUDBNT8    Continued-^ 

roSTBR  aadliANaiiBT-- i4  COURSE  OF  ELRMENTARY 
FRACTICAL  FHYSIOLOGY.  By  Michakl  Foster, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.»  and  J.  N.  Langlby,  B.A.  Fourth  Edition.' 
Crown  Sm    (kt. 

HOOKBR— rffiS  STUDEN7*S  FLORA  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ISLANDS,  By  iSir  J.D.  Hookkr,  K.C.S.I,,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 
M.D.,  D.C.L.     New  Editioii,  reyised.     Globe  8vo.  lor.  64/. 

UJJ7SUUSSY—FHYSI0GRAFHY.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Nature.  By  Professor  Huxlky,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  lUus* 
trations,  and  Coloured  Plates.  Third  and'Cheaper  Edition. 
CrownSva    6s, 

HUXLBY  aad  MARTIN— ^  COURSE  OF  FRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION  IN  ELEMENTARY  BIOLOGY.  *By 
Professor  HuxLXY,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  H.  N.  Martin,  M.6., 
D.Sc.     New  Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo.    dr. 

HUXI.EY  mnd  TiMlLBB.—' ELEMENTARY  BIOLOGY. 
PART  12.  By  Professor  Huxlxy,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by 
T.  J.  Parkkr.    With  Hlustrations.  [In  j^reparaHon. 

JHVONU—THE  FRINCIFLES  OF  SCIENCE.    A  Treatise 
on  Logic  and  Sdentific  Method.     By  Professor  W.  Stanlky^ 
Jkvons,  LL.D.,  M  A.,  F.R.S.    New  and  Revised  Editi  n. 
Crown  8vo.     I2s.  6d. 

STUDIES  IN,  DEDUCTIVE    LOGIC.      Byl  Professor 
W.  Stanlet  Jevons,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    Crown  8vo.   dr. 

KENNEDY  —  MECHANICS  OF  MACHINERV.  By 
A.  B.  W.  Kknnkdy,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Professor  of  Engineering 
and  Mechanical  Technology  in  University  CoIIege,  London. 
With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  {In  the  press. 

KIEPBBT— ^  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAFHY. 
From  the  German  of  Dr.  H.  Kiepert.     Crown  8vo.    51. 

OLIVBR  {Wvn1imov)-'FIRSTB00IC0FINDIAN  BOTANY 
By  Frofessor  DAnirl  Olivkk,   F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Keeper  of 
the    Herbarium    and  Library  of  thc   Royal    Gardens,  Kew.  ' 
With  uumerous  Hlustrations.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     6s,  6d. 

C  2 
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PARKBR— ^  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION IN  ZOOTOMY 
j      (VERTEBRATA),     By  T.  Jeffrey  Parker,  B.Sc.  Lond., 
Professor  of  Biology  in  the  University  of  Otag^o.     With  IUus- 
trations.     Crown  8vo.  \In  thepress, 

PARKBR  «nd  WBnrthXfH—THE  MORPHOLOGY  OF 
THE  SKUUL  By  Professor  Pa&kx&  and  G.  T.  Bbtt^ny. 
Hlnstrated.    Crown  Svo.     lox.  6«/. 

TAIT— ^A''  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.  By 
Professor  Tait,  F.R.S.E.    Hlustnited.  [In  thipress. 

TWLOVLBOV^ZOOLOGY.  By  Sir  C  Wyville  Thomson,  F.R.S. 
Hliistrated.  [In  the  press. 

TYJMBr-ANTHROPOLOGY.    An  introdttcdon  to  the  Study  of 
Man  and  Civilisation.     By  E.  B.  Tylor»   D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
With  nnmerons  IUustrations.     Cro¥m  8vo.    7j.  6d, 
Other  volumes  of  these  Manuals  will  follow. 

SCIENTIFIC    TEXT-BOOKS. 

BALFOUR— ^  TREATISE  ON  COMPARATIVE  EMBRY^ 
OLOGY.  With  Illustrations.  By  F.  M.  Balfour,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge. 
In  2  vols.    8vo.    Vol.  I.  i8j.  nowready.  [Vol,IL  nearly  ready, 

BALI.  (R.  S.,  JLM.^—EXPERIMENTAL  MECHANICS,  A 
Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Sdence 
for  Ireland.  By  R.  S.  Ball,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Applied 
Mathematics  and  Mechanics  in  the  Royal  College  of  Sdence 
fo^  Ireland.     Cheaper  Issue.     Royal  8vo.     lO/.  6d, 

OhHXJSlVS—MECHANICAL  THEORY  OF  HEAT.  By  R, 
Clausius.  Translated  by  Walter  R.  Browne,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.     loj.  td, 

COTTBRII.I.— ^  TREATISE  ON  APPLIED  MECHAN 
ICS,  By  James  Cotterill,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Profcssor  ot 
Applied  Mechanics  at  the  Royal  Naval  CoIIege,  Greenwich. 
With  Illustrations.     8vo.  [In  preparation, 

DANIBLI.— /^    TREATISE  ON  PHYSICS  FOR  MEDICAL 

%       STUDENTS,     By  AlFred   Daniell.     With  Ulustrations. 

8yo.  \ln  preparation. 

rOBTBB— ^  TEXTBOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Michael 
FOSTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  With  Illustrations.  Thiid  .Edition, 
reviscd,     8vo.     2ii. 
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BCIBNTirXO  TBXT-BOOK8  CofUinued-^ 

GAMGBB— >^  TEXT-BOOK  OF  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  ANIMAL  BODY.  Indttding  an 
account  of  the  chemical  changes  occurring  in  Disease.  By 
A.  Gamgee,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor.of  Phjsiology  in  the 
Victoria  University  and  Owens  Coll^ey  Manchester.  2  Vols. 
8vo.     With  IUnstrations.     VoL  L     i&. 

\Vol,  II,  in  thepress, 

QTLQTtmAVn—ELEMEJ^TS  OF  COMPARATIVE  ANA- 
TOMY.  By  Professor  Carl  Gxgbnbaur.  A  Translation  by 
F.  Jbffrxy  Bbll,  B.  A.  Revised  with  Freface  by  Professor 
£.  Ray  Lankbstbr,  F.R.S.  With  nttmerous  Ulttstrations. 
8vo.    2IX. 

QtBlxm—TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY,  By  Archibald 
GEIKIE,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Univei-sity  of 
Edinburgh.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     8vo.  [In  thepress, 

mKV—STRUCTURAL  BOTANY,  OR  ORGANOGRAPHY 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  MORPHOLOGY.  To  which  are 
added  the  principles  of  Taxonomy  and  Phytography,  and  a 
Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  By  Professor  AsA  Gray, 
LL.D.     8vo.     lor.  6d. 

itmwoOMM^POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  By  S.  Nbwcomb, 
LL.D.,  Professor  U.S.  Naval  Observatory.  With  iia  Hlus- 
trations  and  5  Maps  of  the  Stars.    8vo.     i8f. 

** It  is  nnlike  anything  else  of  its  kind,  and  wiQ  be  of  mere  me  ia  dr- 
eulatinf  a  knowleoge  m  astronomy  than  nine>tenths  of  the  books  whidi 
have  appeared  on  the  subjcct  of  lale  ytaxt."~Satt»niaf  Review, 

WBOWSLKn -' THE  KINEMATICS  OF  MACHINERY. 
Otttllnes  of  b  Theory  of  Machines.  By  Professor  F.  Rbvlbaux. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  Professor  A.  B.  W.  Kbmnbdy, 
C.E.    With  450  IUttstrations.    Medittm8vo.    21/. 

ROSCOB  and  SOHORLBMMBR  —  INORGANIC  CHEMIS- 
TRY.  A  Complete  Treatise  on  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By 
Frofessor  H.  E.  RoscoE,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor  C  ScHOR- 
LBMMER,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Medinm  8vo. 
Vol.  I.—The  Non-Metallic  Elements.  21/.  VoL  ILPart  I.— 
Metals.      i8x.     Vol.  II.  Part  IL— Metahi.     i8x. 
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SCXSNTIFIO  TSXT-BOOK8  Contintud^ 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  A  complcte  Trcatise  on  Or- 
ganic  Cheinistry.  B7  Professors  RoscOE  and  Schorlemmer. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Medium  8vo.  \In  thepress, 

SCHOnLEMMBR--^  MANUAL  OF  THE  CHEMISTRY  OP 
THE  CARBON  COMPOUNDS,  OR  ORGANIC  CHE- 
M/STRY.  By  C.  Schorlkmmbr,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  the  Victoria  University,  the  Owens  College,  Man- 
chestcr.    With  Illustrations.    8vo.     i^r. 

THORPE  AND  RttCKER—^  TREATISE  ON  CHEMICAL 
PHYSICS.  By  Professor  Thorpe,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor 
RiJCKER,  of  the  Yorkshire  Collcge  of  Science.  Hlustrated. 
8vo.  [In  pre/aration, 

NATURB    SBRIES. 

THE  SPECTROSCOPE  AND  IIS  APPLICATIONS,  By 
J.  Norman  LocKYER,  F.R.S.  With  Coloored  Plate  «nd 
numerous  Illustrations.   Second  Edition.   Crown  8vo.    31.  6d, 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  METAMORPHOSES  OF  INSECTS, 
By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.  With  nume- 
Tous  Illustrations.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    31.  6d, 

THE  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS,  By  G.  Forbes,  M^.A.,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  tlie  Andersonian  University, 
Glasgow.     lUustrated.     Crown  8va     3J.  &/. 

THE  COMMON  FROG,  By  St.  George  Mivart,  F.R.S., 
Lecturer  in  Comparative  Anatomy  at  St  Mary's  Ilospital. 
With  numerous  lilusirations.     Crown  8vo.    31.  6dlL 

POLARISATWN  OF  LJGHT,  By  W.  Spotttswoodk,  P.R.S. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
3j.  6d, 

ON  BRITJSH  WILD  FLOWERS  CONSIDERED  IN  RE- 
LA  TION  TO  INSECTS,  By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P., 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  IUustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.     4J.  6d. 
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NATURB  SBRIE8  ConHnued— 

TtiE  SCIRNCE  OF  WEIGHING  AND  MEASURING,  AND 
THE  STANDARDS  OF  MEASURE  AND  WEIGHT. 
Bj  H.  W.  Chisholm,  Warden  of  the  Standal^  With 
numeroiis  Illustrations.    Crown  Sto.  '  41. 6d, 

HOW  TO  DRAW  A  S7RAIGHT  LINE:  k  Lectore  on  link- 
ages.  ByA.B.  Kempb.  With  Illnstrations.  CrownSvo.  is,  6d. 

UGHT:  a  Series  of  Simple,  entertaining,  and  Inexpensive  Expe 
riments  in  the  Phenomena  of  Light,  for  the  Use  of  Students  ol 
cvery  age.    By  A.  M.  Maybr  and  C.  Barnakd.     CrownSvo, 
with  numerons  Hlustrations.    2s,  6d, 

SOUND :  a  Series  of  Simple,  Entertaining,  and  Inexpensive  £x* 
pcrimcrits  in  the  Phenomena  of  Sound,  for  the  use  of  Students 
of  every  age.  By  A.  M.  Maybr,  Professor  of  Physics  in 
the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  &c  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo^     3^.  6d. 

SEEING  AND  THINKING.  By  Professor  W.  K.  Clifford, 
F.R.S.     With  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.    3J.  6d. 

DEGENERATION—^j    Prof.    E.    Ray  Lankester,  F.R.S 
With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.    2J.  6d. 

Otktr  ffolumes  to  foUom, 

BASY  LESSONS  IN  SCIENCH. 
Edited  by  Prof.  W.   F.  Barrbtt. 

HEA  T,  By  Miss  C.  A.  Martinkau.  Illustrated.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.     2s.  6d. 

tlGHT,    By  Mrs.  Awdry.     Illustrated.     2s.  6d, 

ELECTRICITY.    By  Prof .  W.  F.  Barrbtt.      \In  preparation, 

SCIENCE    LECTURES    A*r    SOUTH 

KENSINGTON. 

VOL.  2.  Containiiig  Lectures  by  Capt  AbnbY,  Prof.  Stokbs, 
Prof.  Kbnnbdy,  F.  G.  BramwblL|  Prof.  G.  Forbbs,  H.  C. 
Sorby,  J.  t.  BoTTOMLBY,  S.  H.  ViNBS,  and  Pror.  Carbv 
Fostrr.    Crown  8vo.    6;. 
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VOL.  IL  Containiiig  Lectures  by  W.  Spottiswoods,  P.R.S.9 
ProC  FoRBBS,  Prof.  Pigot,  Prof.  Barrktt,  Dr.  Burdon- 
Sandkrson,  Dr.  Laudsr  Brunton,  F.R.S.,  Prof.  Roscoe, 
ftnd  othen.    Crown  8vo.    df. 

MANCHESTER    SCIENCE    L.ECTURES 
FOR    THE    PEOPLE. 

Eighth  Series,  1876-7.    Crown  8to.   Hltistrated.    &/.  each. 

WHAT  THB  EARTH  IS   COMPOSED  OF.    By  Profesor 

RoscoB,  F.R.S. 
THE   SUCCESSION  OP   LIPE   OH  THE   EARTH.    By 

Professor  Williamson,  F.R.S. 

WHY  THE  EARTHS  CHEMISTRY  IS  AS  IT  IS.  By 
J.  N.  LOCKYBRy  F.R.S. 

Also  cotnplete  in  One  Volume.     Crown  8to.  cloth.     2j« 


AWXJM-D^Jk—ELEMENTAR  YAPPLIED  MECHANICS; 
being  the  simple  and  more  practical  Cases  of  Stress  and  Strain 
wrought  out  individually  from  first  principles  by  means  of 
Elementary  Mathematics.  By  T.  Alexandbr,  C.E.,  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering, 
Tokei,  Japan.     Crown  8vo.     4J.  6d. 

BHrrTANY.—F/RSTLESSONS  IN  PRACTICAL  BOTANY, 
By  G.  T.  Bettany,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Lecturer  in  Botany  at 
Gu/s  Hospital.     iSmo.     is. 

BlMAVTOnj}^THE  RUDIMENTS  OP  PHYSICAL  GEO^ 
GRAPHYFOR  THE  USE  OF INDIAN  SCHOOLS;  with 
a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms  employed.  By  H.  F.  Blanford, 
F.R.S.     New  Edition,  with  Illustrations.     GlobeSvo.     2^.6^. 

BVERBTT— WV/ra  AND  PHYSICAL  CONSTANTS.  By 
J.  D.  Everett,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Naturai  Fhilosophy, 
Queen's  College,  Belfast.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.     41.  6d. 

QBIJLIB.—OUTLINES  OF  FIELD  GEOLOGY.  By  Prof. 
Gbikie,  F.R.S.    With  Illustrations.   Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3/.  6^. 

jMAXIDAXmB-BLOWPIPE  ANALYSIS.  By  J.  Landauer. 
Authorised  English  Edition  by  J.  Taylor  and  W.  E.  Kay,  of 
Owens  College,  Manchester.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     \s.  6d. 
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MVlR—PRACr/CAL  CHEMISTRY FOR  MEDICAL  STU^ 
DENTS.  Specially  arranged  for  the  firrt  M.B.  Course.  By 
M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  F.R.S.E.    Fcap.  8vo.    is,  6d. 

M^KmmiOK—OUTLlNES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  IN  ITS 
RELATIONS  TO  MAN.    Bf  J.  G.  M^Kendrick,  M.D. 
F.R.S.E.    With  Hlnstrations.    Crown  Svo.     I2s.  M. 

¥llAJ*Lr-STUDIES  IN  COMFARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

Na  I. — ^The  Skoll  of  the  Crocodile :  a  Manual  for  Stadents. 
By  L.  C.  MiALLyTrofessor  of  Biologyin  theYorkshire  College 
and  Curator  of  the  Leeds  Museum.     8vo.     2s,  6d, 
No.  II.^Anatomy  of  the  Indian  Elephant.     By  L.  C.  MiALL 
and  F.  Grernwood.    With  Illustrations.     8vo.     i^. 

BTiANli--AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  HEAT,  IN 
RELA  TION  TO  STEAMAND  THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 
By  G.  Shann,  M. A.    With  Hlustrations.    Crown  8vo.   4/.  U 

TANKm—FIRST  FRINCIFLES  OF  A  GRICUL  TURE.  By 
H.  Tannrr,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Sdence, 
University  CoUege,  Aberystwith,  &c.     i8mo.     \s, 

VirVilGnT—METALS  AND  THEIR  CHIEF  INDUSTRIAL 
APFLICATIONS,  By  C.  Aldkr  Wright,  D.Sc,  &c 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  St  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  SchooL 
Extra  f cap.  8vo.     $s,  6/1. 

HISTORY. 

ARNOLD— t:^^  roman  system  of  provincial 

ADMINISTRATION  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  CON 

STANTINE   THE   GREAT,    By  W.  T.  Arnold,  B.A. 

Crown  8vo.    dr. 

"Ouffht  to  prove  a  ▼aluable  handbook  to  the  student  of  Roman 
hiitory.  — Guakoian. 

VEXMn—STORIES  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME, 
By  Mrs.  Bresly.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s,  6d, 

'*  The  attempt  appears  to  us  in  every  way  suecessful.  The  stories  are 
interesting  in  themselves,  and  are  told  with  perfeet  simplidty  and  Kood 
feelinK." — Daily  Nbws. 

BnOOI^—FRENCH  HISTOR  YFOR  ENGLISH  CHILDREN, 
By  Sarah  Brook.  With  Maps.  Crown  8yo.         \In  tkepress. 
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rRBBMAM  (BDWARD  iL.y-OLD-ENGUSH  HISTORY. 
By  Edward  A.  Frksman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  late  FeUow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  With  Five  Coloured  Mapi.  New 
Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  half-bound.    dr. 

ORBBH— ^    SHORT    HISTORY    OF     THR     ENGLISH 

PEOPLE.    By JOHN  Richard  Green,  M.A.,  LL.D.    With 

Coloured    Maps^    Genealogical    Tables,    and    Chronological 

Annals.     Crown  8va     8/.  6dlL     Seventy-fifth  Thousand. 

"  Stands  alone  os  the  ooe  f  eneral  history  of  the  country,  for  the  sake 
(^  which  all  others.  if  youns  and  old  are  wise,  will  he  speedily  and  surely 
set  aside."— AcAOBMV. 

READINGS  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Selected 
and  Edited  by  John  Richard  Green,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Honorary  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Three  Parts. 
Globe  8vo.  Ii.  6d,  each.  L  Hengist  to  Cressy.  IL  Cressy 
to  Cromwell.     III.  Cromwell  to  Balaklava. 

QtJJWT-^LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

By  M.  J.  GuEST.    With  Maps.     Crown  8vo.     6j. 

'*  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  this  is  one  of  the  Tcry  best  chus  books 
of  English  History  for  young  students  ever  published."— Scotsman. 

BI8TORIOAI.      COURSB     FOR      8CHOOI.S  —  Edited      by 

Edward    A.   Frseman,   D.CL.,   late    Fellow    of   Trinity 

College,  Oxford. 

L     GENERAL  SKETCH  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY, 

By  Edward  A.  Frbsman,  D.C.L.     New  Edition,  revised 

and  enlarged,  with  Chronological  Table,  Maps,  and  Index. 

l8mo.  cloth.  3x.  6^. 

'*  It  supplies  the  great  want  of  a  good  foundadoo  for  historical  teaehia^. 
The  scheine  is  an  excellent  one,  and  this  instalment  has  been  exeented  in 
a  Mray  that  promises  nueh  for  the  volumes  that  are  yet  to  appear."— 
'  Educational  Timbs. 

II.   HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,      By  Edith  Thompson. 

New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Coloured  Maps.  i8mo. 

21.  6^. 

IIL   HISTORY      OF     SCOTLAND.       By    Maroaret 
Macarthur.     New  Edition.     i8mo.    2x. 

'*  An  excellent  sunimary,  uoimpeachable  as  to  facts.  and  putting  them 
in  ths  clearest  and  most  impartial  light  attainable."— ^uaroian. 

IV.  inSTORY OF ITALY,     By  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt.  M.A. 

iSmo.     3;. 

*'lt  possesses  the  same  solid  merit  as  its  predecessors  ....  the  same 
scrupuious  care  about  fidelity  iii  deliiils.  .  .  .  It  is  distinguished,  too,  by 
information  on  art,  architecture,  and  sociai  politics,  in  maiich  the  writor^ 
grasp  is  seen  by  the  finuness  and  cleame&s  oi.  his  touch" — Educational 

TlMKS. 
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BXSTORICAIa  COUR8B  FOR  BCHOOIaS  Ccntinued'-' 

V,  HIS70RY  OF  GERMANY.       By   J.    SiMi,    M.A. 

iSmo.    3i. 

'*A  remafiEably  demr  and  impressive  bistory  of  Germany.  '  Itsgreat 
events  are  wlsely  kept  as  central  figures,  and  tbe  smaner  events  are  eare* 
fuliy  kept,  not  only  subordinate  and  subservient,  but  most  skLlfully  woven 
into  the  texture  of  the  Idstoiicai  tapestry  presented  to  the  '  eye."— 
Stamdard, 

VI.  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA.      By  John  A.   Doylk. 

With  Maps.     iSmo.    41. 6a. 

*'  Mr.  Doyle  hi^s  performed  his  task  with  admirable  care,  (ulnesS|  and 
dearness,  and  for  the  first  time  we  have  for  schools  an  accurate  and  inter- 
esting  hBtory  of  America,  firom  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.**— • 
Stamoasd. 

EUROPEAN  COLONIES.    By  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.     With 

Maps.     i8mo.     41. 6d. 

*'We  have  seldom  met  with  an  historian  capable  of  forminf  a  mer« 
eomprehensive,  far-seeing,  and  unprejudiced  estimate  of  events  and 
peoj^es,  aad  we  oui  commend  this  little  work  as  one  certain  to  prove  of 
the  highest  interest  to  all  thoughtfiil  readers."— Timss. 

FRANCE.    By  Charlottb  M.  Vongb.  With  Maps.  i8mo. 

'*  An  admirable  text-book  for  the  lecture  room." — Acadbmv. 

GREECE.    By  Edward  A.  Frexman,  D.C.L. 

\^In  preparaiion, 

ROME.  ByEDWARD  A.  Frsxman,  D.C.L.  \In  thefress. 
BI8TORV  PRIMBR8— Edited  by  JOHN  RlCHARD  Grkxn. 
Author  of  **  A.Short  History  of  the  English  People." 
ROME.  By  the  Rey.  M.  Crkighton,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  With  Eleven  Maps. 
i8mo.      \s. 

'*  The  author  has  been  euriously  tuccessful  in  telting  in  an  intelli- 
gent  way  the  atory  of  Rome  from  first  to  last"— Scmool  Boakd 
Chkonicuk. 

GREECE.    By  C.  A.  Fyffk,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Tntor 

of  University  CoU^e,  Oxford.     With  Five  Maps.    l8mo,    u. 

"Wo  give   our  unqualified  prabe  to  this  little  manuaL**— School* 

MASTBK. 

EVROPEAN  mSTORY.    By  E.  A.   FrxxmaN,  D.C.L. 

LL.D,    With  Maps.     i8mo.     is. 

*'The  work  is  alwaj^  clear,  and  forms  a  Ittmioons  key  to  Suropean 
history.^^ScHooL  Board  Chkoniclk. 

GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.    IRj  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy, 

M.A.    Illustrated.     l8mo      is, 

**  AIl  tbat  is  neceAmry  for  the  scholar  to  know  is  told  so  eompactly  yec 
to  fully,  aud  in  a  skyle  so  interesting.  that  it  is  impossible  for  even  the 
dullest  boy  to  look  on  tUs  little  work  in  the  same  light  aa  he  regards  h:s 
other  school  books."— ScHOOLMASTKiL 
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HI8TORT  PKIMER8  ConHmttd^ 

CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.      By  H.   F.   Toz»R,   M.A. 
i8mo.     IX. 

"Another  TaluAble  aid  to  thtt  study  of  thtt  «ndent  worid.  .  .  .  It 
coQiains  an  enorxnoas  quandty  of  inforsaatton  packed  into  a  small  «Dace, 
and  at  ihe  taaie  time  commnmcated  b  a  very  mdable  shape.**— JoaM  Buu. 

GEOGRAPHY.    By  Gkorgb  Grovb,  D.C.L.    With  Map?, 

i8mo.     ij. 

**  A  modd  of  what  sueh  a  work  should  be  .  .  .  .  we  know  oC  no  short 
treatise  better  suited  to  infuse  life  and  spirit  into  the  dull  lists  of  proper 
names  of  which  our  oixttnary  class-books  so  ofien  almosi  exdusively 
eonsisL*'— TiMss. 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.    By  Professor  WlLKiNS.     nins- 

trated.     i8mo.     ix. 

**  A  little  book  that  throws  a  blase  of  light'  on  Roman  Hislocy,  aad 
is,  moreover,  intensely  interestins. "— ^^cAm/ ^Msnf  CAnMHCiSc 

PRANCE.    By  Charlottx  M.  Yongk.     iSmo.    \t. 

**  May  be  con^dcred  a  wonderfully  successful  piece  of  work.  .  •  .  .  Itt 
general  merit  as  a  vigorons  and  clear  sketdi,  givmg  in  a  small  space  a 
vivid  idea  o£  the  hbtory  of  France,  remains  undeniable." — Saturday 
Rbvibw. 


In  preparation : — 

ENGLAND.  By  J.  R.  Grxbn,  M.A. 
I.BTHBRXDGB— ^  SHORT  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY 
OF  INDIA,  With  an  Account  of  India  as  it  is.  The 
Soil,  Climate,  and  Productions ;  the  People,  their  Races, 
Religions,  Public  Works,  and  Industries ;  the  Civil  Services, 
and  System  of  Administration.  By  RoPER  Lethbridoe, 
M.A.,  C.I.E.,  Press  Commissioner  with  the  Govemment  of 
India,  late  Scholar  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  formerly  Principal 
of  Kishnaghur  College,  Bengal,  Fellow  and  some  timeExaminer 
of  the  Calcutta  University.     With  Maps.     Crown  8vo.     51. 

MICHELET— ^  SUMMARY  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 
Translated  firom  the  French  of  M.  Michrlxt,  and  continned  to 
the  Present  Time,  by  M.  C.  M.  Simpson.    Globe  Sva    4/.  6d. 

OTT^—SCANDINAVIAN  HISTORY.  By  £.  C  OrTi. 
With  Maps.     Globe  8vo.     6x. 

PiLVW—PICIURES  OF  OLD  ENGLAND.  By  Dr.  R. 
Pauli.  Translated  with  the  sanction  of  the  Author  by 
E.  C.  OttA.     Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6*. 

RAMSAY— ^  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  By  G.  G. 
Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.     With  Maps.     Crown  8vo.  [In  freparation. 
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TKn--ANAL  YSIS  OFENGLISH  HISTOR  K,  based  on  Gfeeii'i 
"Short  History  of  the  English  Pcoplc."  By  C.  W.  A.  Tait, 
M. A.,  Assistuit-Master,  Clifton  CoHege.    Crown  8vo.  3^.  ftd, 

WHBBIiBR— ^  SH0R7  HTSTORY  OF  INDIA  AND  01* 
7HE  FRONTIER  STATES  OF  AF6HANISTAN, 
NEPAUL,  AND  BURMA.  Bj  J.  Talboys  Wusslbr. 
With  Maps.    Crown  8vo.     I2s, 

**  It  is  tho  best  boole  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  and  we  recommend 
it  to  a  plaoe  in  every  ichool  library." — ^Educational  Timbs. 

TONGB  (OHARXiOTTB  M.^—A  PARALLEL  HISTORY  OF 
FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND :  consisting  of  Outlines  and 
Dates.  By  Charlottx  M.  Yongk,  Anthor  of  "  The  Heir 
of  Reddyffe»*'  &c.,  &c    Oblong  4to.    31.  ddl 

CAMEOS  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY. -^TKOU 
ROLLO  TO  EDWARD  IL  By  the  Anthor  of  "The  Heir 
of  Reddyffe."    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    New  Edition.    51. 

A  SECOND  SERIES  OF  CAMEOS  FROM  ENGUSH 
HISTORY—rHE  WARS  IN  FRANCE.  New  Edition. 
Eztra  fcap.  8vo.    $1. 

A  THIRD  SERIES  OP  CAMEOS  FROM  ENGLISH 
^/^7X7J?K— THEWARSOFTHEROSES.  NewEdition. 
Eztm  fcap.  8vo.    5/. 

A  FOURTH  SERIES—KEFOKbAATlOlJ  tlMES.  Extra 
Fcap.  8vo.    5f. 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  Narrated  in  a  Seriet  of 
Historical  Sdections  from  the  Best  Anthorities.  Editsd  and 
arranged  by  E.  M.  Sxwkll  and  C.  M.  YoNOX.  Fixst  Seiies, 
1003— 1 154.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6f.  Seoond 
Serieib  1088—1^28.    New  Edition.    Crown  8va    61; 

DIVINITY, 

\*For   oCher    Works    by  these    Authorsy    see    TKxolooical 

Catalogux. 

ABBOTT  (RBV.  B.  A.\—BIBLE  LESSONS.  By  the  Rev. 
£.  A.  Abrott,  D.D.y  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London 
SchooL    New  Edition.     Crown  8va    41.  6d. 

'*  Wise,  snggestive,  and  really  ivolbiuid  initiation  into  religiou  thoachc.*' 

— GUASDIAM. 
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ABHOIiD— ^  BIBLR-READING  FOR  SChOOLS-^TnE 
GREAT  PROPHECY  'OF  ISRAEUS  RESTORATION 
'  (Isaiah,  Chapters  xL — ^lxvi.).  Arranged  and  Edited  for  Young 
Leamers.  By  Matthbw  Arnold,  D.C.L.,  formerly 
Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxlord,  and  Fellow 
of  OxieL     New  Editiom     i8mo.  doth.     is, 

ISAIAH  XL.--LXVI.  With  the  Shorter  Prophedes  allied 
to  it  Arranged  and  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Matthsw 
Arnold.    Crown  8vo.    5^. 

OVi^BXXTlELAM—A  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST 
SIX  CENTURIES.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Chsst- 
HAM.     Crown  8vo.  \In  the  prm, 

OVKT^lS—JifANUAL  OF  THE  THIRTYNINE  AR- 
TICLES.  By  G.  H.  CuRTEis,  M.A.,  Prindpal  of  the 
Lichfield  Theological  CoUege.  \In  pnparation, 

Q^AAYS.OXH—THE  CHILDRENS  TREASURY  OF  BIBLE 
STORIES.  By  Mrs.  Herman  Gaskoin.  Edited  with 
Prelace  by  the  Rev,  G.  F.  Maclcar,  D.D.  Part  L— OLD 
TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  i8mo  u.  Part  II.— NEW 
TESTAMENT.  i8mo.  u.  Part  III.--THE  APOSTLES  : 
ST.  TAMES  THE  GREAT,  ST.  PAUL,  AND  ST.  JOHN 
THE  DIVINE.     i8mo.     u. 

aoX.DBN  TRBASURY  P8AI.TER— Students'  Edition.  Being 
an  Edition  of  "The  Psalms  Chronologically  Arranged,  by 
Four  Friends,"  with  briefer  Notes.     i8ma    3/.  ^. 

QRBBK  TESTAMBNT.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Appen* 
dices,  by  Canon  Westcott  and  Dr.  F.  J.  A,  Hort.  Two 
Vols.     Crown  8vo.  \In  the  press. 

HARDWXCK— Works  by  Archdeacon  Hardwick. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 
Middle  Age.  From  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  Excommuni- 
cation  of  Luther.  Editedby  William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
With  Four  Maps.  Fourth  Editioii.  Crown  8vo.  lOf.  6^. 
A  HISTOR  Y  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH DURING 
THE  REFORMATION.  Fourth  Edition.  Edited  by  Pro 
fesijor  Stubks.     Crown  8vo.     loj.  (>d. 
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tLmQ^CHURCff  HISTOR  Y  QF IRBLAND.     By  thc  Rev. 
RoBBRT  KiNa    New  Editioii.    2  vols.    Crown  8to. 

\In  pr^araiunu 

MACIiBAR— Works    by  the    Rev.    G.    F.    Maclbax,    D.D., 

Warden  of  St  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  OLD  TRSTAMBNT  HISTORlt. 
New  Edition,  with  Four  Mapi.     i8mo.    4/.  6dl 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  NBW  TBSTAMBNT  HISTORY^ 
ududing  the  Connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Teitament 
With  Foor  Maps.    NewEdition.    i8mo.    5/.  &/. 

A  SHILLING  BOOK  OB  OLD  TBSTAMBN7 
HISTORY^  for  National  and  Elementaiy  Schoola.  With 
Map.     i8mo.  doth.     New  Edition. 

A  SHILLING  BOOK  OF  NBW  TBSTAMBNT 
HISTORY^  for  National  and  Elementary  Schools.  With 
Map.     i8mo.  doth.     New  Edition. 

These  works  have  been  carefully  abridged  firom  the  author*g 
larger  manuals. 

CLASS-BOOK  OF  THB  CATBCHISM  OF  THB 
CHURCH  OF  BNGLAND.  New  Ed.  i8mo.  cloth.    11.  6d. 

A  FIRS7  CLASS-BOOK  OF  7HB  CATBCHISM  OF 
THB  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  with  Scripture  Prooft, 
for  Junior  Classes  and  Schools.     New  Edition.     i8mo.    ^. 

A  MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  CONFIRMA^ 
TION  AND  FIRST  COMMUNION.  WITHFRA  YBRS 
AND  DBVOTIONS.    32m6.  cloth  extra,  red  edges.    ax. 

MAURicB—r/riS  LORiys  PRA  ybA,  THB  CRBBD,  AND 

THB  COMMANDMENTS,  ManualforParentsandSchool- 
masters.  To  whidi  is  added  the  Order  of  the  Scriptures.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  Dbnison  Maurick,  M.A.     i8mo.  cloth,  limp.     u. 

PROCTBR— ^  HISTORY  OF  THB  BOOK  OP  COMMON 
PRAYBRt  with  a  Rationale  of  its  OfBces.  By  Francis 
Pkogtbr,  M.A.  Fourteenth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Crovm  8vo.     loii.  (^, 
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PAOOTBR  AND  mJkQlMBAMr^AN BLEMBNTARY INTRO^ 
DUCTION  TO  THE  BOOK  OP  COMMON  PRA  YBR. 
Re-ananged  and  supplemented  by  an  Explanation  of  tfae 
Moming  and  Evening  Pnyer  and  tbe  Litany.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  Procter  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maclxas.  New 
and  Enlarged  Edition,  containing  the  Communion  Sendce  and 
the  Confirmation  and  Baptismal  Offices.     iSmo.    2f.  ^. 

P8ALM8  OF  DAVXD  OHRONOLOaXOAXiIaT  ARBAMGBD. 
By  Four  Friends.    An  Amended  Veision,  with   Historica 
Introdaction  and  Ezplanatory  Notes.     Second  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  Additions  and  Corxections.    Cr.  Sva    Sf.  (UL 

UMMBKV-^THBCATBCmSBR^SMANUAL;  or,  theChurch 
Catechism  Illustrated  and  Explained,  for  the  Use  of  Qergy- 
men,  Schoohnasters,  and  Teachers.  By  the  Rev.  Arthub 
RAM8AY9  M.A.    New  Editum.    iSmo.    u.  t(L 

umnov—AN  BPITOMB  OF  THB  HISTORY  OF  7HB 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  By  William  Simpson,  M.A. 
New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    31.  6iL 

TRBNOH— By  R.  C.  TRENCH,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
LECTURES  ON  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH  HISTORY. 
Being  the  substance  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Queen's  College, 
London.    Second  Editioh,  revised.     8vo.     \2s, 

SYNONYMS  OF  THE  NEW  7ESTAMENT.  Ninth 
Edition,  revised.    8vo.    i2s. 

WBSTCOTT— Works  by  Brookb  Foss  Wbstcott,  D.D.,  Canon 
of  Peterborough. 

A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CANON  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT DURING  THE 
EIRST  FOUR  CBNTURIES.  Fourth  Edition.  With 
Preface  on  '' Supematural  Religion."    Crown  8vo.     los,  6d, 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  FOUR 
GOSPELS.    Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     lor.  td. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  CHURCH.  A  Popular  Acooont 
of  the  Collection  and  Reception  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
the  Christian  Churches.  Ncw  Edition.  iSmo.  cloth. 
4^.  6d. 
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WlhBOV^TIfE  BIBLB  STUDEirrS  GUIDE  to  the  more 
Correct  Understanding  of  the  English  Translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,'  by  reference  to  the  original  Hebrew.  By  Wiluam 
WiLSON,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Winchester,  late  Fellow  of  Qiieen'i 
Coll^e,  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  carefttlly  revised.  ^to. 
doth.    35^. 

YONOB  (OHABIaOTTB  m,y-SCRIPTURE  READINGSBOR 
SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES.  By  Charlottk  M.  Yonob, 
Author    of    "The    Heir    of   Rcdclyffe."    InFiveVols. 

FiRST  Seribs.    Genesis  to  Dbutbronomy.    Extra  fcap. 
8vo.     u.  M    With  Comments,  y.  6d. 

Sbcond  Sbribs.    From  Joshua  to  Solomqn.    Extra  fcap. 
8vo.    i/.  6d,    With  Comments,  y.  M 

Third  Sbribs.    The  Kinos  and  the  Frophbts.    ExtiR  fcap. 
8vo.     i/.  6d,    With  Comments,  5/.  6d, 

FouRTH   Sbribs.     The  Gosfbl  Timbs.     i/.   6d.    With 
Comments,  extra  fcap.  8vo.,  3/.  6el, 

FiFTH  Sbribs.    Apostolic  Timbs.  £xtra  fcap.  8vo.  i/.  64» 
With  CommentSi  5/.  6d. 


MISCELLANBOUS. 

Ineiudini  vforks  on  Modem  Languages  and  LUtraiurit  Ari 

Hand4fooks^  ^.9  ^. 

ABBOTT-  A  SHAKESPEARIAN  GRAMMAR.  An  Attempt 
to  illtistrate  some  of  the  Differences  between  Elizabethan  and 
Modem  English.  By  the  Rev.  £.  A.  Abbott,  D.D.,  Head 
Master  of  the  City  of  London  SchooL  New  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.    6s, 

ANI1BR80N— Z/ALS^i?  PERSPECTIVE,  AND  MODEL 
DRAWING.  ASchooland  ArtClassManualfWithQuestbns 
and  Exercises  for  Examination,  and  Examples  of  Examination 
Papers.  By  Laurbncb  Andbrson.  With  Ulnstrations. 
Royal  8vo.     2j. 

BAUKBU^PIRSr  LESSONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPLES  OP 
COOKING.    By  Lady  Barkbr.    New  Edition.     i8mo.    i/. 

d 
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novmvi-F//isr  LESSONS  IN  FRENCH.  By  H,  Cour- 
THOPK  BowEN,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8m     l/. 

BBAUUARCHAIS— ZJ?  BARBIER  DE  SEVILLE.'  Edited, 
with  IntrDdactioQ  and  Notes,  by  L.  P.  Bloukt,  Atsistant 
Bfaster  in  St  Paal's  SchooL    Fcap.  8vo«     3/.  &/. 

BBBHBB8— //^iT  LESSONS  ON  HEALTH.  By  J.  Bu- 
NKRS.     NewEdition.     i8mo.     i/. 

BI.AKISTON—T'^^  TEACHER.      Hints  on  School  Manage- 

ment.    A  Handbook  for  Managers,  Teachers*  Assistants,  and 

Pnpil  Teachers.     By  J.  R.  Blakiston,   M.A.     Crown  8vo. 

2j.  6d,     (Recommended  by  the  London,   Birmingham,  and 

,    Leicester  School  Boards.) 

"  Into  X  cofnparatiTely  tmaU  book  Im  has  orowded  x  p-eat  deal  of  cx* 
ceedin^y  useAil  and  aound  advice.  It  is  a  plain,  coicinon*sense  book, 
foll  of  hinU  to  the  teacher  on  the  managemeat  of  his  acbqol  and  his 
diildren. — Schooi.  Board  CHKomcLB. 

BRBYMANN — ^Works  by  Hermann  Brkymann,  Ph.D.»  Pr>- 
fessor  of  Philology  in  the  University  of  Munich. 

A  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  BASED  ON  PHILOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES,     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    4/.  6d. 

FIRST  FRENCH  EXERCISE  BOOK.     Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
4J.  61/. 

SECOND  FRENCH  EXERCISE  BOOK.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
2J.  dd. 

'BUOOIL-R—MILTON.  By  Stopford  Brookk,  M.A.  Fcap. 
8vo.     IJ.  6d.     (Green*s  Classical  Writers.) 

nUTlsTiTL—IIUDIBRAS.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  Alfred  MiLNES,  B.A,  [In  prgparation. 

CAMBRID6E  UNIVERSITY  AliMANAOK  AND  RE- 
GISTER  rOR  1881,  being  the  Twentyninth  Year  ot 
Publication.     Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 

OAhl^BKWOOl^—HANDBOOK  OFMORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
By  the  Rev.  Henry  Calderwood,  LL.D.,  Profcssor  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  University  of  Edinburgh.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    6j. 

COI.I.IRR— ^  PRIMER  OP  ART.  With  Illustrations.  By 
JoiiN  Collier.  \In  prcparation. 
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©ANT3B-77/ff  PVRGATORY  OF  DANTE.  Edited,  wilh 
Translation  and  Notes,  by  A.  J.  Botler,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  Trinity  Coll^e,  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.     I2J.  6</. 

OBI.AMOTTB~^  BEGINNEKS  DRAWJNG  BOOK.  By 
P.  H.  UrLAMOTTB,  F.S.A.  Progrcssively  arranged.  New 
Edition  improved.    Crown  8vo.     y.  6dr. 

FAWOBTT— ry^ZiS^  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By 
MII.L1CBKT  Garrktt  Fawcktt.    Globc  8vo.    3*. 

nKRO^—SCIIOOL  INSPECTION  By  D.  R.  Fkaron, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Endowed  Schools.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     2s,  6d, 

rn^l}IiILlOK—/IINTS  TO  HOUSEWIVES  ON  SEVERAL 
POINTS,  PARTICULARLY  ON  THE  PREPARA7I0N 
OF  ECONOMICAL  AND  TASTEFUL  DISHES,  By 
Mrs.  Frederick.     Crown  8vo.    2s,  6d, 

^  "  This  unpretending  and  useful  Itttle  volume  dtstinctly  supplies  a  de« 

stderatum The  nuthor  steadily  keeps  in  view  the  simple  aim  of 

'  making  every-day  meals  at  home,  particularly  the  dinner,  attractive/ 
without  adding  to  the  ordinary  household  expenses." — Saturday  RivUw^ 

aisAJiSTOlX^—SPELLING  REFORM  FROM  AN  EDU- 
CATIONAL  POINT  OF  VIEW.  ByJ,  H.  Gladstonk, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.9  Member  of  the  School  Board  for  London. 
New  Edition.   Crown  8vo.    i^.  6^. 

OOXaDSMITH— r/T^  TRA  VELLER,  or  a  Prospect  of  Sodety ; 
and  THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE.  By  Oliver  Gold- 
SMITH.  With  Notes  Philological  and  Ejcplanatory,  by  J.  W. 
Halss  M.A.     Crown8vo.    firf'. 

aniiMJi^noViJaik—CUTTING-OUTANDDRESSMAKING. 
From  the  French  of  Mdlle.  E.  Grand*hommb.  With  Dia. 
grams.     i8mo.     u. 

0»BBN-^  SHORT  GEOGRAPHV  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ISLANDS.  By  John  Richard  Grebn  and  Alice 
Stopford  Green.     With  Maps.      Fcap.  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

^  The  TtTnes  says  :— **  The  method  of  ihe  work,  so  far  as  real  instruction 
is  concerncd,  is  nearl;y  all  that  cou!d  be  desired.  .  .  .  Its  great  merit.  in 
addition  to  its  sdentiiic  arrangenient  an  1  the  attractive  style  so  famiitar 
to  the  readers  of  Green's  S/u>rt  Hisiory  is  that  the  facts  are  so  presented 
as  to  compel  the  careful  student  to  think  for  himself.  .  .  .  Thc  work  niay 
bc  read  wiih  pleasure  and  profit  by  anyone  ;  we  trust  that  it  will  gradually 
find  its  way  inio  the  higlier  forms  of  our  schoob.  With  this  text-book  as 
his  guide.  an  intcili^ent  teacher  mij^ht  make  geo<zjaphy  what  it  really  is— 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  widely-instructive  stiidics." 
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UAJM—LONGER  ENGLISH  POEMS,  with  Notes,  Philo 
logical  and  Explanatory,  and  an  Introdnction  on  the  Teaching 
of  EngUsh.    Chiefly  for  Use  in  Schools.    Edited  by  J.  W. 
Halxs,    M.A,y  Professor  of   English  Literature    at  King*! 
CoUege,  London.     New  Edition.     Eztra  fcap.  8vo.    4/.  6</. 

HOLB— ^  GENEALOGICAL  STEMMA  OF  THE  KINGS 
OJi  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE.  By  the  Rev.  C.  HoLS. 
On  Sheet.    i/. 

JOHNSON'S  LIVES  Of  THE  POETS.  The  Six  Chief  LiTes 
(Milton,  Dryden,  Swift,  Addison,  Pope»  Gray),  with  Macanla/s 
"Life  of  Johnson."  Edited  with  Preface  by  Matthsw 
Arnold.    CrownSvo.    6s. 

lalTBRATURB  PRIMERS— Edited  by  JOHN  RlCHARD  G&BXN9 
Author  of  ''  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People." 

ENGUSH  GRAMMAR.  By  the  Rev.  R.  MORius,  LL.D.. 
sometime  Pitsident  of  the  Philological  Sodety.  i8mo. 
doth.     11« 

ENGLJSH  GRAMMAR  EXERCISES.  By  R.  Mouus, 
LL.D.,  and  H.  C.  Bowbn,  M.A.     i8mo.     ij; 

THE  CHILDREN^S  TREASURY  OF  LYRICAL 
POETRY,  Selected  and  arranged  with  Notes  by  Francis 
TuRNER  Palgravk.    In  Two  Parts.    i8mo.     is.  each. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  SxoPFORD  Brookr, 
M.A.    New  Edition.     i8mo.     is. 

PHILOLOGY.     By  J.  Pkilb,  M.A.     i8mo.     11. 

GREEK LITERATURE.  ByProfessor  Jkbb,  M.A.  i8mo.  1/. 

SHAKSPERE.    By  Professor  Dowdkn.     i8mo.     11. 

HOMER.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstonk,  M.P. 
i8mo.     IX. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  By  Professor  NlCHOL.  i8mo. 
\s. 

la  preparation : — 

LA  TIN  LITERA  TURE,     By  Profcssor  Skklby. 
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In  preparation  Cantinued — 

mSTORY  OF  JHE  ENGUSH  LANGUAGE.     By 
J.  A.  H.  MURRAY,  LL.D. 

SPECIMENS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 
To  Illnstrate  the  above.     By  tbe  same  AuUior. 

IIAOKIIiIUkN'S  COPY-BOOKS— 
Pnblished  in  two  sizes,  viz. :— 

1.  LargePost^to.     Price  4//.  each. 

2.  Post  Oblong.     Price  2d,  each. 

I.  INITIATORY EXERCISES  <Sf  SHORT LBTTERS. 

•2.  WORDS  CONSISTING  OF  SHORT LETTERS. 

*3.  LONG     LETTERS.      With    words   contauiing    Long 
Letters — Fignres. 

♦4.  WORDS  CONTAINING  LONG  LETTERS. 

4a.  PRACTISING AND  REVISING  COPY-BOOK.    For 
N08. 1  to  4« 

♦5.  CAPITALS  AND   SHORT  HALF-JBXT.      Words 
beginning  with  a  CapitaL 

•6.  HALF^IEXT   WORDS,  beginmng    with  a  Capltal— 
Figures. 

♦7.  SMALL-HAND  AND  HALF-TEXT.    With  Capltals 
and  Fignres. 

♦8.  SMALL-HAND  AND  HALF-TEXT.    With  Capitals 
snd  Figures. 

8a.  PRACTISING  AND  REVISING  COPY-BOOK.    For 
Nos.  5  to  8. 

♦9.  SMALL-HAND  SINGLE  HEADLINES^Txgaact». 

10.  SMALL^HAND  SINGLE  HEADLINES—Tv^xfA. 

•11.  SMALL-HAND  DOUBLE  HEADLINES—Figrxits. 

12.   COMMERCIAL     AND     ARITHMETICAL      EX- 
AMPLES,  ^c. 

I2a.  PRACTISING  AND  REVISING  COPY-BOOK.    Foi 
Nos.  8  to  12. 

*  T^e  numbers  may  be  had  with  Goodmafis  Patent  Sliding 
Copies.     Large  Post  4to.     Price  6^.  each. 
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If  AOMIUbAN'8  OOFY-BOOK8  CotUUtutd'^ 

By  a  simple  device  the  copies,  whidi  are  printed  npon  leparate 
•lips,  are  arranged  with  a  movable  attachment,  by  which  they 
are  adjosted  so  as  to  be  directly  before  the  eye  of  the  pupil  at 
all  points  of  his  progress.  It  enables  him,  also,  to  keep  his 
own  faults  concealed,  with  perfect  models  constantly  in  view 
for  imitation.  Every  experienced  teacber  knows  the  advantage 
of  the  slip  copy,  but  its  practical  application  has  never  before 
been  successfully  accomplished.  This  feature  is  secured  ex- 
clusively  to  Macmillau's  Copy-books  under  Goodman's  patent. 

MAOMIIiI«AN'8    PROOasSSIVB   FBBNOH   OOURSE~By 

G.  EuGiNK-FASNACHT,  Scnior  Master  of  Modem  Languages, 
Harpnr  Foundation  Modem  School,  Bedford. 

I. — ^FiRST  Year,  containing  Easy  Lessons  on  the  Regolar  Ac* 
cidence.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.     ix. 

IL — SiooND  Ykar,  containing  Conversational  Lesioiu  on 
Systematic  Accidence  and  Elementary  Syntax.  With  Philo- 
logical  Illustrations  and  Etymological  VocabuUryl     i j.  6d. 

III. — ^Third  Year,  containing  a  Syslematic  Syntax,  and 
Lessons  in  Composition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     2x.  6</. 

r.lACMIIiLAN'S    PROGRBSSIVZI    FRSNCH    READERS— 

By  G.  Eugenk-Fasnacht. 

I, — FiRST  Year,  containing  Tablcs,  Historical  Extracts, 
Letters,  Dialogues,  Fables,  Ballads,  Nursery  Songs,  &c., 
with  Two  Vocabularies :  (i)  in  the  ordcr  of  subjects ;  (2)  in 
alphabetical  order.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     zs,  6d, 

IL — Second  Year,  containing  Fiction  in  Prose  and  Vcrse, 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Extracts,  Essays,  Letters,  Dialogues, 
&c.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     2i.  dd, 

yuLOTanAAAXS'B  PROORBBsnna  osRnninr  cofnuiii— By 

G.  EuciNK  Fasnaciit. 

Part  I. — FiKST  YsAE.  Easy  Lessons  and  Rules  on  the  Regular 
Accidence.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     i/.  6d, 

Part  II. — Sbcond  Ykar.  Conversational  Lessons  m  Sys- 
tematic  Accidence  and  Elementary  Syntax.  With  Philological 
Illustrations  and  Etymological  Vocabulary.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.     2s. 
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MARTIN  —  7*^J?  POETS  HOVRi  Poetry  sdected  and 
ammged  for  Children.  By  Frances  Martin.  Third 
Edition.     i8mo.    %s,  6d, 

SPRING-IIMB  WITH  THE  POETS:  Poetry  adected  by 
Francxs  Martin.    Second  £dition.     i8mo.    3r.  6d. 

MASSON  (GUBTAVE)— ^  COMrENDIOUS  DICTIONARY 
OF  THE  FRENCII  LANGUAGE  CFrench-Ensrlish  and 
English-French).  Adapted  from  the  Dictionaries  of  Professor 
Alfrkd  Elwall.  Followed  by  a  List  of  the  Principal  Di- 
verging  Derivations,  and  pieceded  by  Chronological  and 
Historical  Tables.  By  Gustave  Masson,  Assistant-Master 
and  Librarian,  Harrow  SchooL'  Fourth  Editiob.  Crown  8vo, 
half-bound.     d/. 

MOJLIBRS— Z^  MALADE  IMAGINAIRE.  Edited,  with 
IntroductionandNotes,  by  Francis  Tarvbr,  M.A.,  AjBsistant- 
Master  at  Eton.     Fcap.  8vo.     2x.  6d, 

BSORRIS— Works  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morrts,  LL.D. 

HISTORICAL  OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  ACCIDENCE^ 
comprising  Chapters  on  the  History  and  Development  of  the 
Language,  and  on  Word-formation.  New  E^tion.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.    df. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  HISTORICAL 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  containing  Accidence  and  Word- 
formation.    New  Edition.     i8mo.     2r.  6d, 

PRIMER  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,     i8mo.     is, 

KlCOLr-HISTORy  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE, 
with  espedal  reference  to  the  French  element  in  English.  By 
Hxnry  NlcOLy  Member  of  the  Philological  Society. 

[In  preparation, 

OhtPBJLitT—THE  OLD  AND  MIDDLE  ENGLISH,  A 
New  Edition  of  *' THE  SOURCES  OF  STANDARD 
ENGLISH^**  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  By  T.  L.  KlNG- 
TON  Oliphant.    Extia  fcap.  8vo.    gs. 
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PAI.OlEUkVB— 7*^^^  CHILDREirS  TREASURY  OF 
LYRICAL  FOETRlt,  Selected  and  Arranged  with  Notes 
by  Francis  Turnsr  Palgravx.  i8mo.  2j.  6d,  Also  in 
Two  parts.     l8mo.     i/,  each. 

PJLUTARCH — Being  a  Selection  from  the  Lives  which  Illustrate 
Shakespeare.  North's  Translation.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
dttctionsi  NoteSy  Inde^  of  Names,  and  Glossaxial  Index,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Sksat,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.    ts, 

PYLODBT— A^iSfr  GUIDE  TO  GERMAN  CONVERSA^ 
TION:  containing  an  Alphabetical  list  of  nearly  800  Familiar 
Words  foUowed  by  Exercises,  Vocabulary  of  Words  in  frequent 
use ;  Familiar  Fhrases  and  Dialogues ;  a  Sketch  of  German 
literature,  Idiomatic  Expressions,  &c.  By  L.  Pylodst. 
l8mo.  doth  limp.     2s,  6d, 

A    SYNOPSIS   OF  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.    From  the 
above.     i8mo.    fid, 

QUEEN'S  COIiLEGB  IiONDON.  ThX  CalSNDER,  1879-80; 
1880-81.     Fcap.  8vo.     Each  l/.  6df. 

READING  BOOKS — ^Adapted  to  the  English  and  Scotch  Codes. 
Bound  in  Cloth. 

FRIMER,     i8ma     (48  pp.)    2d, 

BOOK   1,  forStandard    I.  i8mo.  (96  pp.)  t^, 

II.          „          •   II.  i8mo.  (144  pp.)  ^d. 

III.  „           III.  i8mo.  (160  pp.)  6</. 

IV.  „            IV.  i8mo.  (176  pp.)  %a, 
V.          „             V.  i8mo.  (380  pp.)  u, 

VI.  ,,  VI.     Crown  8vo.     (430  pp.)    2/. 


»« 
» 

» 


Book  VI.  is  fitted  for  higher  Classes,  and  as  an  Introduction  to 

English  Literature. 

'*They  are  far  above  any  others  that  have  appeared  both  in  form  and 
substance.  .  .  .  The  editor  of  the  present  series  has  rightly  seen  thai 
reading  books  must  *aiin  chiefly  at  eiving  to  the  pu(uls  the  power  ol 
accurate,  and,^  if  possible,  apt  and  skilful  expression ;  at  cultivating  in 
them  a  good  Uterary  taste,  and  at  arousing  a  desire  of  further  reading. 
This  is  done  by  taking  care  to  select  the  extracts  from  true  English  dassics. 
going  up  in  Standard  VI.  cotirse  to  Chaucer,  Hooker,  and  Bac(»,  as  well 
as  Wordfiworth,  Macaulay,  and  Froude.  .  .  .  This  is  quite  on  the  right 
track.  and  indlcates  justly  the  ideal  which  w«  ought  to  set  before  us.  — 

Gl/AMDIAN. 
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SRAKE8PBABB— ^  SHAKESPEARE  MANUAL,  By  F.  G. 
Fleay,  M.A.,  late  Head  Master  of  Skipton  Grammar  School. 
Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    ^r.  6d, 

AN  ATTEMP7  TO  DETERMINE  THE  CHRONO» 
LOGICAL  ORDEROFSHAKESPEARJ^SPLAYS.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  Paink  Stokes,  B.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.     4J.  ^, 

THE  TEMPEST.  With  Glossarial  and  Explanatoiy  Notes. 
By  theRev.  J.  M.  Jbphson.     New  Edition.     i8mo.     ix. 

80NNENS0HBIN  aad  MEIKIiEJOHN  —  7HE  ENGLISH 
METHOD  OF  TEACHING  TO  READ.  'Bj  A.  SoN- 
NBNSCHXIN  and  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo. 

C0MPRISIN6 : 

THE  NURSERY  BOOK,  containing  aU  the  Two-Lettcr 
Words  in  the  Language.  id,  (Also  in  Laxge  Type  on 
Sheets  for  School  Walls.     5^.) 

THE  FIRST  COURSE,  consisting  of  Short  Vowels  with 
Smgle  Consonants.    &/• 

THE  SECOND  COURSE,  with  Combinations  and  Bridges. 
consisting  of  Short  Vowels  with  Double  Consonants.    6d, 

THE  THIRD  AND  F0UR7H  COURSES,  consisting  of 

'  Long  Vowels,  and  all  the  Double  Vowels  in  the  Langoage. 

6d.     , 
"These  are  gjimirable  books,  becante  they  «re  eonstraeted  on  a  prin- 
dple,  and  that  the  simplett  principle  on  which  it  is  possable  to  leam  to  read 
EnRlish.'  — -Spbctatok. 

TAYhOK—PVORDS  AND  PLACES ;  or,  Etymological  lUiis- 

trations  of  History,  Ethnology,  and  Geography.    By  the  Rey. 

ISAAC  Taylor,  M.A.    Third  and  cheaper  Edition,  revised 

and  compressed.    With  Maps.    Globe  8vo.    6f. 

TATI.OR— ^  PRIMER  OF  PIANOFORTE  PLA  YING.  By 
Franklin  Taylor.   Edited  by  Georgb  Grovb.    i8mo.    u, 

nawmstBM  —  HOUSEHOLD     MANAGEMENT   AND 

COOKERY,     With  an  Appendix  of  Recipes   osed  by  the 

Teachers  of  the  National  School  of  Cookery.    By  W.  B. 

Tegetmeier.     CompUed  at  the  request  of  the  School  Board 

for  London.     i8mo.     i/. 

*'  Admirably  adapted  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  designsd."— -Athsn^um. 

"  A  seasonable  and  thoroug;hly  practical  manual.  .  . .  It  can  be  consulted 
readily  and  the  information  it  contatns  is  given  in  the  nmplest  language." 
■— Pall  Mall  Gazbttb. 
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vuonmov^F/Jisr  LESSONS  2N BOOK-KEBPING,    By 
J.  Thornton.    Crown  8vo.    2x.  dd, 

The  'object  o£  this  vohiine  b  to  make  the  theory  of  Book-keepinff  suf- 
fidently  plaio  for  even  chiklren  to  understand  tt. 

TRRZNG — ^Works  by  Edward  Thring,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of 
Uppingham. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR  TAUGHT  IN 
ENGLISH.     With  Qnestions.     Fourth  Edition.    i8mo.      2j, 

TRBNCH  (ARORBISHOF)— Wprks  by  R.  C  TUNCH,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

HOUSEHOLD  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH POETRY,  Selectcd 
and  Arranged,  with  Notes.  Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
Sf.6d. 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS,  Seventecnth  Edition, 
revised.    Fcap.  8vo.    5x. 

ENGLISH,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.  Eleventh  Edition, 
revised  and  improved.     Fcap.  ^vo.     51. 

A  SELECT  GLOSSARY  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS,  used 
formerly  in  Senses  Different  from  their  Present.  Fifth 
Edition,  revised  and  eularged.     Fcap.  8vo.     5a 

VAUaHAN  (O.  M.)-^(9^/?^   FROM    THE    POETS,      By 
C.  M.  Vaughan.     New  Edition.     i8mo.  cloth.     u, 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY   OALENDAR,  with  the  Calcndar 
of  the  Owens  College,  18  80-1 881.     Crown  8vo.     3/. 

VINCBNT  and    mCKSOli—HANDBOOK   TO  MODERN 

GREEK,       By  Edgar  Vincent,  Coldstream  Guards,  and 

T.  G.   DiCKSON,  M.A.     With  Prefece  by  Professor  J.    S. 

Blackis.      Extra  fcap.  8vo.     51. 

"  This  is  a  graramar  and  conversation  book  in  one,  and  avoids  with  great 
success  the  tediousness  too  coxnmon  in  grammars  and   the   silliness  too 

common  in  conversation  books It  will  not  be  Messrs.  Vincent  and 

Dickson's  fault  if  their  work  does  not  contribute  materially  to  the  siudy 
of  Greek  by  Englishmen  as  a  living  language.*'-~PALL  Mall  Gazsttb. 
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"WKKD—TffE  ENGLISH  POETS.    Sclections,  with  Critical 

Introductions  by  various  Writers  and  a  General  Introduction 

by  Matthew  Arnold.    Edited  by  T,  H.  Ward,  M.A.    4 

Vols.    VoL  I.  CHAUCER  to   DONNE.—V0I  II.  BEN 

JONSON     TO    DRYDEN.  —  Vol.    III.    ADDISON   to 

BLAKE. —VoL    IV.     WORDSWORTH    TO    SYDNEY 

DOBELL.    Crown  8vo.     Each  7/.  6^. 

"  Thcv  fill  a  g^ap  in  English  letters,  and  they  should  find  a  place  in  every 
school  library.  It  is  odds  but  they  will  delight  the  inaster  and  be  the 
pasttme  of  the  boys.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ward  is  a  model  Editor.  .  .  .  Enelish 
poetry  is  epitomised :  and  that  so  brilliantlY  and  well  as  to  make  the  book 
in  which  the  feat  is  done  one  of  the  best  publications  of  Su  epoch.*' — Tmb 
Tkachbk. 

WHITNBY— Works  by  WiLLiAM  D.  Whitnkv,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  and  Instructor  in  Modem  Languages  in  Yale  CoUege. 

A    COMPENDIOUS    CERMAN    GRAMMAR.    Crown 
8vo.    4s.  6ii. 

A  GERMAN  READER  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE,  wilh 
Notes  and  Vocabulary     Crown  8va     5^. 

WHITNEY  AND  EDGRBN— >4  COMPENDIOUS  GERMAN 
AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  with  Notation  of  Cor- 
respondences  and  Brief  Etymologies  By  Professor  W.  D. 
Whitney,  assisted  by  A.  H.  Edgren.     Crown  8vo.     yj.  6</. 

THE  GERMANENGLISH  PART,  separatdy,  p, 

WRIGKT— 7W-£  SCHOOL  COOKERY  BOOK.  CompUcd 
and  Edited  by  C.  £.  Guthrib  Wright,  Hon.  Sec  to  the 
Edinburgh  School  of  Cookery.     i8mo.     is. 

Sir  T.  D.  AcuiND,  Bart.says  of  this  book :—"  I  think  the  'Scbool 
Cookvry  Book '  the  best  cheap  manual  which  I  have  seen  00  the  subject. 
I  hope  teachert  will  wdcome  it.  But  it  •eems  to  me  likely  to  be  even 
more  useful  for  domestic  purposes  in  all  ranks  short  of  those  served  by 
professed  cookii.  The  recdpts  are  numerous  and  predse,  the  explana- 
tion  of  principles  clear.  The  chaprers  on  the  adaptation  of  tood  to 
varyinif^  ctrcums:ances,  age.  climate,  employment,  health,  and  on  infants' 
food,  seem  to  me  excellent." 

YONOB  (CHARIiOTTB  JA.^i^THE  ABRIDGED  BOOK  OF 
GOLDEN  DEEDS.  A  Reading  Book  for  Schools  and 
general  readers.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Red- 
clyffe."     i8mo.  cloth.     is. 


Now  publishin^,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  2s.  6d,  cach. 

ENGLISH   MEN   OF   LETTERS. 

Edited  1)7  JOHN  MOELEY. 

*'  These  excellent  biographies  should  be  nuule  cUsg-books  for  schook."— 

Wbstminstbr  Rsvibw. 

*#*^  Upwards  of  175,000  of  these  volumes  have  been  sold. 

JOHNSON.     By  Le.slie  Stephsn.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

"  The  new  series  opens  well  wiih  Mr.  LefJie  Stephen's  sketch  of  Dr.  Tohnson. 
I(  could  hardly  have  been  done  better,  and  it  will  convey  to  the  readers  fur  whom 
it  is  intended  a Juster  estiniate  of  Johnson  than  either  ot  the  two  essays  of  Lord 
Macauiay  " — Pall  Mall  CA/HTTii. 

SCOTT.     By  R.  II.  HuTTON.    Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d, 

'*  We  could  not  wish  for  a  iK.ore  susgestive  introdnction  to  Scott  and  his  poems 
and  novels."— ExAMiNHH 

OIBBON.     By  J.  C.  MOEISON.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

"  As  a  clear.  thouehtful,  and  attractive  record  of  the  life  and  works  of  the 
greatest    amontr    the    world's    historiani,   it    deserve»   the    highest    praase." — 

EXAMINER. 

SHELLBY.     By  J.  A.  Symonds.     Crown  8vo.     21.  6d. 

**The  lovers  of  this  great  poet  are  to  be  congratubted  at  having  at  their  com- 
mand  so  fresh,  clear,  and  intelligent  a  presentment  of  the  subject,  written  by  a 
man  of  adequate  and  wide  culture."— Afhun^um 

HUMB.     By  Professor  HuxLEY,  F.R.S.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6rf. 

*'  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  no  one  now  Hving  could  have  expounded  Hume 
wtth  more  aympathy  or  with  equal  perspicuity."— Athbnjiuu. 

GOJLDSMITH.     By  WiLLiAM  Black.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

**  Mr.  Black  brings  a  fine  sympathy  and  taste  to  bear  in  his  critidsm  of  Gold- 
smith's  writings,  as  well  as  his  sketcb  of  the  incidents  of  his  life."— ATHBNiEUM. 

BEFOE.     By  W.  MiNTO.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

**  Mr.  Minto's  book  is  caref ul  and  accurate  in  all  that  is  stated,  and  faithful  in 
all  that  it  suggests.     It  will  repay  reading  morc  tlian  once."— Athen^um. 

BURNS.     By  Principal  Shairp.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

**  It  is  impossiblc  to  desire  fairer  criticis^  than  Principal  Shairp's  on  Bums 
poetry.  .  .  .  None  of  the  series  has  given  a  truer  estimate  cither  of  characicr 
CM^ofj^enius  than  this  volumc."— S¥ttc-YK.TO¥.. 
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SPENSEk.    By  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dbau  of  St.  Paul's.    Crown 
8vo.    2J.  6cl, 

**  Dr.  Chuich  is  auster  oC  hit  subject,  aod  writts  always  with  good  taste."— 

ACADIMV. 


THACKERAY.    By  Anthony  TKOLLOPt.    Crown  8va    2J.  6</. 

"  Mr.  Trollope's  sketch  is  excelkntly  adapieU  tu  fulfil  tlie  purpoae  of  ih«  series 
io  which  it  appears."— ATHBNiSUM. 

BURKE.     By  JOHN  MORLEY.     CrowD  8to.    zs.  6d, 

**  Tt  is  no^  disp.iragemenl  to  the  literary  »tbdi«.i  already  publishcd  in  this  ad- 
mirable  series,  to  say  that  none  ofthem  havr  surfiassed,  wlule  few  have  equalledi 
this  volume  on  Burlce."— British  QuAKTanLV  Ravicw. 

MIIiTON.     By  Mark  Pattison.     Crown  8vo.     2/.  6d. 

"The  writer  knows  the  ttmes  and  the  man,  aod  of  both  he  ^uu  written  with 
singular  force  and  discrimination." — Spbctatoiu 

HAWTHORNB.     By  HsNRY  James,  Junr.    Crown  8vu.    u.  6d, 

"  Probablr  no  one  living  could  have  don«  so  guod  a  buok  oo  Hawthonn  as 
Mr.  James  has  done."— Saturoav  Rbvibw. 

SOUTHEY.    By  Professor  Dowobn.     Crown  8vo.     2j.  6d, 

"  A  truly  scholarly  and  delightful  monograph  uf  a  greai  wrlter,  who  bas  l}eeH 
of  late  yeari  undeservedly  oeglected."— -Sxamimbr. 

CHAUCBR.    By  Professor  A.  W.  Ward.    Crown  8vo.     2s,  6d, 

*' An  enjoyable  and  excellent  little  book  is  this  of  Professor  Ward's.  Faraway 
the  best  connected  account  of  Chaucer  and  his  works  to  be  fouud  iir  English."— 
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